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MPCCLXXX, | 


Perſons Repreſented, 


Antiochus, king of Antioch. 
Pericles, prince of Tyre. 
Helicanus, } 
Eſcages, © rwo lords of Tyre. 
Simonides, king of Pentapolis x. 
Cleon, governor of Tharſus. 
Lyſimachus, governor of Mitylene. 
Cerimon, à lord of Epheſus. 
Thaliard, jervant to Antiochus. 
Leonine, ſervant lo Dionyza. 
Marſhall. TD 

A pander and his wife, 

Boult, heir ſervant. 

Gower as chorus. 


_ The daughter of Antiochus. 

Dionyza, wife to Cleon. _ 

Thaifa, daughter zo Simonides. | 
Marina, daughter to Pericles and Thaiſa. 
Lychorida, nurſe to Marina. 
Diana. E 


Lords, knights, ſailors, pirates, fiſhermen, and meſſengers. 
SCENE aifperſedly in various countries. 


* —Pentapolis.] This is an imaginary city, and its name 
might have been borrowed from ſome romance. We meet indeed 
in hiſtory with Pentapolitana regio, a country in Africa, confiſtin 
of five cities; and from thence perhaps ſome noveliſt furniſhed 


the ſounding title of Pentapolis, which occurs likewiſe in the 37th 


chapter of Hug Appolyn of Tyre, 1510, as well as in Gower. 
That the reader may know through how many regions the ſcene 


of this drama is diſperſed, it is neceflary to obſerve that Antioch 


was the metropolis of Syria; Tyre a city of Pheœnicia in Afia 
Tarſus the metropolis of Cilicia, a country of Aſia Minor; Mi- 
tylene the capital of Leſbos, an iſland in the Ægean Sea; and 
Epheſus, the capital of Ionia, a country of the Leſſer Aſia. 
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PRINCE o T 


* + 


Enter Gower. 
Before the Palace of Antioch. 


To fing a ſong that old was ſung *, 
From aſhes ancient Gower is come 


Aſ- 


The ſtory on which this play is formed, is of great antiquity. 

It is found in a book, once very popular, entitled Ge Roma- 

norum, which is ſuppoſed by the learned editor of the Canterbury 

T ales of Chaucer, 1775, to have been written five hundred years 

ago. The earlieſt impreſſion of that work (which I have ſeen) was 

printed in 1488; in that edition the hiſtory of Apollonius King of 

Tyre makes the 153d chapter. It is likewiſe related by Gower in 

his Confefio Amantis, lib. viii. p 175—185, edit. 15 64. The 
rev. Dr. Farmer has in his poſſeſſion a fragment of a Mf. poem 

on the ſame ſubject, which appears, from the hand writing and 

the metre, to be more ancient than Gower. The reader will 

find an extract from it at the end of the play. There is alſo 

an ancient romance on this ſubject, called Xing Appolyn of Thyre, 

tranſlated from the French by Robert Copland, and printed 

by Wynkyn de Worde in 15 10. The author of Pericles hav- 
ing introduced Gower in his piece, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
that he chiefly followed the work of that poet. It is ob- 
ſervable, that the hero of this tale is, in Gower's poem, as in the 
preſent play, called prince of Tyre; in the Geſa Romanorum, 
and Copland's proſe romance, he is entitled ing. Moſt of the 
incidents of the play are found in the Conf. Amant. and a few of 
Gower's expreſſions are occaſionally borrowed. However, I think 


it is not unlikely, that there may have been (though I have not 
| B 2 met 


4 ZZ ER ICLES, 
Aſſuming man's infirmities, 
To glad your ear, and pleaſe your eyes. 
| Tr 
met with it) an early proſe tranſlation of this popular ſtory, from 
the Ge. Roman. in which the name of Apollonius was changed to 
Pericles; to which, likewiſe, the author of this drama may have 
been indebted, : 5 
Pericles was entered on the Stationers? books, May 2, 1608, by 
Edward Blount, one of the printers of the firſt folio edition of Shak- 
| ſpeare's plays; but it did not appear in print till the following 
| year, and then it was publiſhed not by Blount, but by Henry 
Goflon ; who had probably anticipated the other, by getting a 
haſty tranſcript from a playhouſe copy. There is, I believe, no 
play of our author's, perhaps I might ſay, inthe Engliſh language, 
ſo incorrect as this. The moſt corrupt of Shakſpeare's other dramas, 
compared with Pericles, is purity itſelf, The metre is ſeldom 
attended to; verſe is frequently printed as proſe, and the groſſeſt 
errors abound in almoſt every page. I mention theſe circum- 
ſtances, only as an apology to the reader for having taken ſome- 
what more licence with this drama than would have been juſ- 
tifiable, if the copies of it now extant had been leſs disfigured by 
the negligence and ignorance of the printer or tranſcriber. The 
numerous corruptions that are found in the original edition in 
1609, which have been carefully preſerved and augmented in all 
the ſubſequent impreſſions, probably aroſe from its having been 
frequently exhibired on the ſtage. In the four quarto editions it 
is called the much admired play of PERIcLES PRINCE of TyRE; 
and it 1s mentioned by many ancient writers as a very popular per- 
formance ; particularly, by the author of a metrical pamphlet, en- 
titled Pymlico or Run away Redcap; in which the 8 lines 
are iound; 55 Hi: | 3 
| „ Amaz'd I ſtood, to ſee a crowd | 
Of civil throats ſtretch'd out ſo loud: 
As at a new play, all the rooms N 
Did ſwarm with gentles mix'd with grooms; 
So that T truly thought all theſe 
Came to ſee Shore or Pericles.” 
From this pamphlet, which was publiſhed in 1596, it appears 
that Pericles had been acted before that year. | | "4 
The prologue to an old comedy called The Hog has lo? his Pearl, 
1611, likewiſe exhibits a proof of its uncommon ſucceſs. The 
poet ſpeaking of his piece, ſays _ g 
. — if it prove ſo happy as to pleaſe, 


We'll ſay *tis fortunate like Pericles.“ | | 
By fortunate, I underſtand highly ſuccgſiful. The writer can 
hardly be ſuppoſed to have meant that Pericles was popular rather 
from accident than merit; for that would have been but a poor 
eulogium on his own performance. | | 
„ An 


"PRINCE + N 
It hath been ſung, at feſtivals, 


On ember-eves, and holy ales? ; 
e 9 And 


An obſcure poet, however, in 1652, inſinuates that this drama 
was ill received, or at leaſt that it added nothing to the reputation 
of its author: | 5 a 

„But Shakſpeare, the plebeian driller, was 
Founder'd in his Pericles, and muſt not paſs.” 

Verſes by J. Tateham, prefixed to Richard Brome's Jovial 

Crew, or the Merry Beggars, 4to. 1652. ä 

The paſſages above quoted ſhew that little credit is to be given 
to the aſſertion contained in theſe lines ; yet they furniſh us with 
an additional proof that Pericles, at no very diſtant period after 
Shakſpeare's death, was conſidered as unqueſtionably his per- 
formance, | | 
See the notes at the end of the play. Marone, | 
The Hiſtory of Apollonius King of Tyre was ſuppoſed by Mark 

Welſer, when he printed it in 1595, to have been tranſlated from 
the Greek a chouſand years before. [Fabr. Bib. Gr. v. 6. p. 821.] 
It certainly bears ſtrong marks of a Greek original, though it is 
not (that I know) now extant in that language. The rythmical 
poem, under the ſame title, in modern Greek, was re-tranſlated 
(if I may foſpeak) from the Latin—amo Aal big Pupainny yAuooare 
Du Freſae, Index Author. ad Glofſ, Grac, When Weller printed 
it, he probably did not know that it had been publiſhed already 
(perhaps more than once) among the Geſa Romanorum. In an 
edition, Which J have, printed at Rouen in 1521, it makes the 
154th chapter. Towards the latter end of the XIIth century, 
Godfrey of Viterbo, in his Pantheon or Univerſal Chronicle, in- 
ſerted this romance as part of the hiſtory of the third Antiochus, 
about 200 years before Chriſt. It begins thus [Mf, Reg. 14. C. xi. ]: 

Filia Seleuci regis ſtat clara decore f 
Matreque defunctà pater arſit in ejus amore. 
Res habet effectum, preſſa puella dolet. 
The reſt is in the ſame metre, with one pentameter only to two 
hexameters. | | 
Gower, by his own acknowlegement, took his ſtory from the 
Pantheon; as the author (whoever he was) of Pericles, Prince of 
Tyre, profeſſes to have followed Gower. TyVRWHITr. 
, that old was ſung, ] I do not know that old is by 


any author uſed adverbially.— We might read, 
To ſing a ſong of old was ſung, 
1. e. that of old, &c. | 8 
But the poet 1s fo licentious in the language which he has attri- 
buted to Gower in this piece, that I have made no change. 
; MALoNE. 


B 3 3 It 


- p TR * 0 L E 8. - 
And lords and ladies, of their lives * 
. Have read it for reſtoratives. 5 
The purpoſe is to make men glorious “, 
Et bonum, quo antiquius, eo melius. 
If you, born in theſe latter times, 
When wit's more ripe, accept my rhimes, 
And that to hear an old man fing, | 
May to your withes pleaſure bring, 
T life would wiſh, and that I might 
Waſte it for you, like taper-light. 
This Antioch then, Antiochus the Great 
Built up ; this city, for his chiefeſt ſeat; 


The faireſt in all Syria; . 
6 tell you what mine authors ſay ? 0 


a 


3 It hath been ſung at Aelivals 
| On Ember eves, and holidays; 
For the ſake of rhime, I ſuppoſe we ſhould read, 
and holy ales; 
1, e. church-ales, Farmer, 

This emendation appears ſo probable, thar I have inſerted itin 
the text. Gower's ſpeeches were certainly intended to rhime 
throughout, MaLons, 

* in their lives, ] Thus all the copies. The emendation now 
made was ſuggeſted by the rev. Dr. Farmer. Ma LON R. | | 

+ The purchaſe zs N Thus all the W a 1 ſuppoſe we 
ought to read —purpaſe. STEEVENS. | 

T he purpoſe is to make men glorious, 
Et bonum quo antiguius eo melius,] | . 
Il) bere is an irregularity of metre in this couplet. The ſame va+ 
ation is obſervable in the lyrical parts of Macbeth, and the Mid- 
ſummer Night's Dream: | 
6 Tam for the air; this night Ill ſpend. 
*© Unto a diſmal and a fatal end,” Macbeth. 
So in the Mid/ummer Night's Dream : | ” 
Pretty ſoul, ſhe durſt not lie | 
„ Near to this lack- love, this kill-courteſy.“ NMALoxg. 

5 (1 tell you what mine authors ſay : This is added in imi- 
tation of Gower's manner, and that of Chaucer, Lydgate, 8c, 
who often thus refer to the original of their tales. Theſe 

choruſes reſemble Gower in fen other particulars, STEEVENS. 


This 


ARC CI ET; r — — 
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PEINCE or FE 7 

This king unto him took a pheere *, 

Who died and left a female heir, 

So buxom, blithe, and full of face“, 

As Heaven had lent her all his grace: 

With whom the father liking took, 

And her to inceſt did provoke ; 

Bad child, worſe father ! to entice his own 

To evil,. ſhould be done by none. 
By cuſtom, what they did begin? 8 

Was with long uſe, account no fin “. 

The beauty of this ſinful dame, 

Made many princes thither frame, 

To ſeek her as a bed- fellow, 
In 8 ones play-fellow : 


ws unto him took a peer,] Thus the quarto of 1629, and 
all the ſubſequent copies, I have no doubt that the author wrote 
pheere, a word frequently uſed by our ancient poets, ſignifying a 
mate, or companion. Throughout this ee the poet, though 
he has not cloſely copied the language of Gower's poem, has en- 
deavoured to give his youre ſamewhat*of an antique air. 

MALONE. 

F Full of face,] i, e. completely, exuberantly beautiful. 
A Full fortune, i in Othellb, means a complete, a large one. 
Again, in the Two Noble Kinſmen, 1634: 

. But have you 
«A Full promiſe of her?“ 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
| „One that but performs 
„ The bidding of the ulla man, and worthieſt 
Jo have command obey'd.” STEEVENS. : 

3 By cuſtom what they did begin,] All the copies read unintel- 
ligibly, But cuſtom, &c. — MaLone. 
account 0 /in.] Account for accounted. So in XK. 
John, Waft tor Wafted : 

«© Than now the Engliſh bottoms have awaf? o'er. 
OTEEVENSs 
Again, in Gaſcoine's Complaint of Philament, 1575: 
* And by the lawde of his | Pretence 
His lewdneſs was acquzz.? 
Again, in Macbeth: 
And this report 


66 Hath fo exa/perate the king. MALONE. 


B 4 Which 


Fj SE RI CL VS, 

Which to prevent, he made a law, 
(To keep her ftill *, and men in awe,) 
That whoſo aſk'd her for his wife, 

His riddle told not, loſt his life : 

So for her many a wight did die, 
As yon grim looks do teſtify “. 

What enſues, to the judgment of your eye 


and to deter others from demanding her in marriage, MALONE. 


point to the heads of theſe untortunate wights, which, he tells 
„ The fader whan he underſtood ' + 
4 That thei his doughter thus beſought, 
& With all his wit he caſt and ſought  ' 
Howe that he mighte fynde a lette, 
4 And ſuch a ſtatute then he ſette, 
And in this wiſe his lawe taxeth, 
& That what man his doughter axeth 
„ But if he couth his queſtion ; 
„ Aſſoyle upon ſuggeſtion, _ 
Of certeyn thinges that befell, 
4 The which he wolde unto him tell, 
4% He ſhulde in certeyn leſe his hede. 
And thus there were many dede, 
Her heades flondinge on the gate, 
& Till at laſt, long and late, 
85 For lack of anſwere in this wiſe | 
<« [The remnante, that wexen wyſe, 
«© Eſchewden to make affaie,” _ _ Marows. 


x” 


modern editions read“ who beſt can ze/fify.”—The reading of 
the text is that of the earlieſt quarto. MALN x. b 
avho beſt can i.] 1. e. which (the judgment of your 
eye) beſt can zu/tzfy, i. e. prove its reſemblance to the ordinary 
courſe of nature. So afterwards ; VVV 8 
When thou ſhalt kneel, and 7% in knowledge 
CCC AA 


SCENE 


I give, my cauſe who beſt can juſtify . ¶ Exit. 


To keep her ſtill, and men in awe,] The meaning, I think, is, 
not — to keep her and men in awe—but, to keep her till to himſelf— 


As yon grim looks do teftify.] Gower muſt be ſuppoſed here to 


us, in his poem, were fixed on the gate of the palace at Antioch: 


ny cauſe who beft can juſtify.] The two folios, and the 


J PRINCE or TYRE; 3 


CEN 
The Palace of Antioch. 
Enter Antiochus, Pericles, and Attendants, 


Aut. Young prince of Tyre *, you have at large 
receiv'd | 

4 The danger of the taſk you undertake. 

f Per. I have, Antiochus, and with a foul 
Embolden'd with the glory of her praiſe, 

Think death no hazard, in this enterprize. ¶ Muſick. 
Ant. Bring in our daughter, clothed like a bride *, 

For the embracements, even of Jove himſelf; 

At whoſe conception, (till Lucina reign'd) 

Nature this dowry gave, to glad her preſence * . 
CES The 


+ Young prince of Tyre,] It does not appear in the preſent 
drama that the father of Pericles is living. By prince, therefore, 
throyghout this play, we are to underſtand prince regnant. See 
act ii. ſc. iv. and the epitaph in act iii. ſc. iii. In the Ge Ro- 

manorum, Apollonius is king of Tyre; and Appolyn, in Cop- 
land's tranſlation from the French, has the ſame title. Our au- 
thor, in calling Pericles a prince, ſeems to have followed Gower. 
| V Mar.owe. 
5 Bring in our daughter clothed like a bride,] All the copies read, 
| Muſick, bring in our daughter clotbed like a bride. 
The metre proves deciſively that the word uc was a marginal 
direction, inſerted in the text by the miſtake of the tranſcriber or 
printer. Marons. © 
„For the embracements, even of Jove himſelf; 
At whoſe conception, till Lucina reign'd, 
Nature this dowry gave to glad her preſence, &c.] 

Perhaps the two laſt lines ſhould be tranſpoſed ; whoſe conception, 
otherwiſe, will be the conception of the antecedent, Jowe, and 
the dowry will have been beſtowed to glad the antecedent Lucina. 
The ſenſe of the ſpeech, however managed, will not be very 
clear without a flight alteration, her inſtead of avho/e. 
| «© Bring in our daughter, clothed like a bride 

For the embracements even of Jove himſelf, 
< Nature this dowry gave to glad her preſence — 
At her conception, till Lucina reign'd, 
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The ſenate-houſe of planets all did fr, 
To knit 1 in her their beſt perfections 7. | 


Enter the daughter of be 


Per. See where ſhe comes, apparel'd like the | pring, 0 


Graces her ſubjects, and her thoughts the king 1 

L Of every virtue gives renown to men! 4 
| Her face, the book of praiſes, where is read . 
Nothing but curious pleaſures * , as from thence | 

Sorrow, * 


© The ſenate-houſe of planets all did fit 
© To knit in her their belt perfeCtions.” 

Bring forth, (ſays Antiochus) our daughter, &c. Nature be- 
ſtowed this advantage to make her preſence welcome. From her 
conception, to the inſtant of her birth, the ſenate-houſe of pla- 
nets were fitting in conſultation how beſt ſhe might be adorned, 

The thought is expreſſed as follows in Kyng Appolyn of Thyre, 
i 1510. For nature had put nothynge in oblyvyon at the j 
| fourminge of her, but as a chef operacyon had ſet her in the 
5 ſyght of the worlde“ / 

| | In the ſucceeding ſpeech of Ne perhaps another tranſ- 
| poſition is neceſſary, We might therefore read: 

See where ſhe comes, apparel'd like the king, 
Graces her ſubjects, and her thoughts the ri ing 
Of every virtue, &c. 
Antiochus had commanded that his daughter ſhould be cloathed 
in a manner ſuitable'to the bride of Jove; and thus dreſt in royal 
. robes, ſhe may be ſaid to be apparelled lite the king. SrEEvENS. 
In the ſpeech now before us, the words auh and her may refer 
to the daughter of Antiochus, without greater licence than is taken 


n 
N 


| by Shakſpeare in many of his plays. MaLoN E. 

i 7 1 he Senate-bouſe F planets all did fit 

„ To knit in her their beft per fectious. 

z 1 We have here a ſentiment expreſſed with leſs affectation i in Je. 
| ins Cæſar: | 

. 4 — the elements 

* 1 So mix'd in him, that nature might ſtand up 

N And ſay to all the world, This was a man.” 


| | | OTEEVENS, 

of Hi face the book of praiſes, where is read | 

| Nothing but curious pleaſures, | 

In what ſenſe a lady's face can be ſtyled à book of praiſes. (un- | 
leſs by a very forced conſtruction 1 it be underſtood to mean an ag 


Late 
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PRINCE or TYRE, at 


Sorrow were ever ras'd ?, and teſty wrath 


Could never be her mild companion. 

Ye gods that made me man, and ſway in love, 

That have inflam'd deſire in my breaſt ', 

To taſte the fruit of yon celeſtial tree, 

Or die in the adventure, be my helps, 

As I am fon and ſervant to your will, 

To compaſs fuch a boundleſs happineſs * ! 
Ant. Prince Pericles | 
Per. That would be ſon to great Antiochus. 


Ant. Before thee ſtands this fair Heſperides -“, 
With 


 gregate of what is praiſe-worthy) IT profeſs my inability to under- 
ſtand. I ſuſpect indeed, from what follows, that our author (with 


ſufficient pedantry) wrote, 
Her face a book of phraſes 
comparing the lady to ſuch books as UdalPs Flowers of Speaking ; 
England's Parnaſſus, or the choicef? Flowers of our modern Poets; 
Belvidere, or the Garden of the Muſes, &c. works which conſiſt 
only of ſelected phraſes, and beautiful paſſages, from writers of the 
age of Shakſpeare, STEEVENS, 
Her face, the book of praiſes, where is read = 
Nothing but curious jleaſures,] 
I am ſatisfied with Mr. Steevens's firſt interpretation of this paſ- 
ſage, The ſame thought occurs in Romeo and Juliet: 
| Read o'er the volume of young Paris face, 
„And find delight writ there with beauty's pen.“ 


| MALONE. 

9 Sorrow ævere ever ras'd, ] The ſecond quarto, and all 
the ſubſequent copies, read rac#t. The firſt quarto rafe—which 
is only the old ſpelling for rad. The metaphor in the pre- 
ceding line“ Her face the hoo& of praiſes” —ſhews clearly that 
this was the author's word. MALONE. | | 

1 That have inflam'd defire in my breaſt,] It ſhould be remem- 
bered that defire was ſometimes pronounced as a triſyllable. The 


later editors, not attending to this, read“ avithin my breaſt.” 
| | Mens, 
* To compaſs ſuch a boundleſs happineſi.] All the old copies 
have bond!lc/s. The reading of the text was furniſhed by Mr, 
Rowe. MaLoxe. ; 
3 Before thee flands this fair Heſperides,] In the enumeration 
of the perſons, prefixed to this drama, which was firſt made by 


the editor of Shakſpeare's plays in 1664, and copied without al- 


teration by Mr, Rowe, the daughter of Antiochus is, by a ridi- 
| L culous 


* - 3 TE R Tie EE SS 
With golden fruit, but dangerous to be touch'd ; | 

For death-like dragons here affright thee hard : 
Her face, like heav' n, enticeth thee to view 
Her countleſs glory *, which deſert muſt gain: 
And which, without deſert becauſe thine eye 
Preſumes to reach, all thy whole heap muſt die . 
Lon ſometime famous princes , like thyſelf, 
Drawn by report, advent'rous by deſire, 
T ell thee with erben tongues, and ſemblance pale, 


culous miſtake, called He ſperides, an error to which this line 
ſeems to have given riſe, —Shakſpeare was not quite accurate in 
his idea of the He/perides, but he certainly never intended to give 
this appellation to the princeſs of Antioch ; for it appears from 
Love's Labour Loft, act iv. ſcene the laſt, that he thought Heſpe- 
rides was the name of the garden in which the golden apples were 
kept; in which ſenſe the word is clearly uſed in the E now 
before us: 

„For valour is not love a Hercules, 

“ Still climbing trees in the Hęſperides?“ 

In the firſt quarto edition of this play, this lady is only called 
Antiochusꝰ daughier, If Shakſpeare had wiſhed to have intro- 
duced a female name derived from the Heſperides, he has elſewhere 
ſhewn that he knew how ſuch a name ought to be formed ; for in 
As You Like It, mention is made of ** Heſperia, the princeſs gen- 
tlewoman.” MaLove. 

+ Her countleſs glory, ——=] The ri glory of a face, ſeems 
2 harſh expreſſion — but the poet, probably, was thinking of the 

ſtars, the countl;/s eyes of heaven, as he calls them 1 in Page 15. 
MaLoNk. 

122 thy whole heap muſt die.] i. e. thy whole maſs muſt 
be deſtroyed. I here ſeems to have been an oppoſition in- 
tended. Thy whole heap, thy body, muſt ſuffer for the offence 
of a part, thine eye, The word bulk, like heap in the preſent 
paſſage, 1s apparently uſed for body, in Heywood's Nope of Lu- 
crece, 1615: | 

« Had I thy heart to tread upon the bulk 
„Of my dead father?“ | 
And again, in The Love of King Dawid and fair Beth/abe, 1599 : 
And in this ditch amid this darkſome word 
„ Bury his alk beneath a heap of ſtones.” 
Again, in K. Richard III. 
&© But ſmother'd it within wy fleeting Bulk.“ es : 


Ms * PL Sometime Jamous princes, = -] See betore, p- 8, note 2, 
LON BE. 


That, 
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That, without covering, ſave yon field of ſtars, 
Here they ſtand martyrs, flain in Cupid's wars; 
And with dead cheeks adviſe thee to deſiſt 
From going on death's net 7, whom none reſiſt. 
4 Per. Antiochus, I thank thee, who haſt taught 
q My frail mortality to know itſelf, _ 
And by thoſe fearful objects to prepare 
This body, like to them, to what I muſt ® : 
| For death remember'd ſhould be like a mirrour, 
| Who tells us, life's but breath, to truſt it error?. 
| Pl make my will then; and as fick men do, 
Who know the world, ſee heav'n, but feeling woe, 
Gripe not at earthly joys, as erſt they did; 
So I bequeath a happy peace to you 
And all good men, as every prince ſhould do; 
My riches to the earth from whence they came; 
But my unſpotted fire of love to you. 
65 is wo [ To the daughter of Antiochus. 
Thus ready for the way of life or death, | 
I wait the ſharpeſt blow. | 


7 From going on deaths net,: ] The old copies read, I think 
corruptly, for going, &c. MaLone. 
8 like to them, to what I muff :] That 1s,—to prepare 
this body for that ſtate to which I muſt come. Marons. 
9 to truft it error.] The modern editions read, unin- 
telligibly, to truſt zz error— MarLovs, 
n ho know the world, ſee heaven, but feeling æuoe,] I ſtrongly 
ſuſpect this line to be corrupt. Perhaps the author wrote 
Who know the world's @ heaven, but feeling woe, &c. 
i. e. who captivated by the pleaſures of the world, looked no far- 
ther, making this earth, their heaven ;—but at length feeling, &c. 
So in the Comedy of Errors : | 
My food, my fortune, and my ſweet hope's aim, 
My ſole earth's heaven”? | 
The meaning, however, may be—7 will act as fick men do; 
ub having had experience of the pleaſures of the world, and only a 
wifionary and dijlant proſpect of heaven, have neglected the latter 
for the former; but at length feeling themſelves decaying, graſp no 
longer at temporal pleaſures, but prepare 1 Futurity.— As this 
meaning may with ſome difficulty be extracted from the text, as 
4 is exhibited in all the ancient copies, I have made no change. 
| MarLone. 


Ant, 


* 
* 
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Ant. Scorning advice. Read the concluſion then *; 
Which read and not expounded, 'tis decreed, 
As theſe before, ſo thou thyſelf ſhalt bleed. - 
 Daugh. Of all ſaid yet, may'ſt thou prove proſ- 
perous! _ | : — 
Of all ſaid yet, I with thee happineſs 3 ! 
Per. Like a bold champion J aſſume the liſts, 
Nor aſk advice of any other thought, 
But faithfulneſs, and courage. 


The Riddle +, N 
I am no viper, yet I feed L 
On mother”s fleſh which did ine breed: q 


* —— Read the conclufion then ;] This and the two following 
lines are given in the firſt quarto to Pericles ; —and the word An- 
tiochus, which is now placed in the margin, makes part of his 
ſpeech.—T here can be no doubt that they belong to Antiochus. 
| FS 5 MALONE. 
3 Daugh. Of all ſaid yet, may. ſi thou prove proſperous ! 
Of all ſaid yet, I wiſh thee happineſs l] 
As this lady utters ſo little, it is natural to wiſh that little were 
more eaſy to be underſtood. Perhaps we ought to read in both 
lines — For all ſaid yet— | | 
On account of all thou haſ? hitherto ſaid (ſays ſhe) I with thee proſ- 
perity and happineſs. Her conſcience muſt ſuppreſs a farther 
wiſh in his behalf; for it ſhould be remembered that Pericles 
could ſucceed only by his juſt interpretation of a riddle which 
tended to reveal her inceſtuous commerce with her father, —Her 
wiſh indeed, with poetical juſtice, is accompliſhed. He is prof- 
perous in atchieving a more worthy bride, and is diſmiſſed to hap 
pineſs at the concluſion of the play, STEEVENs. | 
+ The riddle is thus deſcribed in Gower: 2ze/tio regis Antioch, | 
— Scelere vehor, maternd carne veſcor, quero patrem meum, matris = 
mea vVirum, uxoris mea filium. | 7 
„With felonie I am upbore 
« Tete, and have it not forlore, 5 | 
% My moders fleſhe whoſe huſbonde ; 11 
„ My fader for to ſeche I fonde, 4 
„ Which is the ſonne eke of my wife, 
% Hereof I am inquifitite. 
And who that can my tale ſave 
« All quite he ſhall my doughter have, 
«© Of his anſwere and if he faile, | 
66 He ſhall be dead withouten ftaile,” MALOxNRE. 


1 ſought 


1 * » 9 - 2 ; 
.# | | : 
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T ſought a huſband, in which labour, 
1 found that kindneſs in a father. 
He's father, ſon, and huſband mild, 
1 mother, wife, and yet his child. 
Hore they may be, and yet in two, 
As you will live, reſolve it you *. 


Sharp phyſick is the laſt : but O ye powers! 

Thar give heav'n countleſs eyes to view mens” acts“, 
Why cloud they not their fights perpetually , 

If this be true, which makes me pale to read it? 

Fair glaſs of light, I lov'd you, and could ſtill, 

20 85 [ Takes hold of the hand of the princeſs. 
Were not this glorious caſket ſtor'd with ill: 
But I muſt tell you, now, my thoughts revolt; 
For he's no man on whom perfections wait *, 

That knowing fin within, will touch the gate. 
You're a fair viol, and your ſenſe the ftrings ; 


As you will live, reſolve it you.] This duplication is common 
in our ancient writers. So, in K. Henry IV: | 
6e Pl drink no more, for no man's pleaſure, I.“ 
| MaLoNe. 

Yat give heav'n countleſs eyes to view men's acts, ] So in Mid- 
ſummer Night's Dream: 
— who more engilds the night 
Than all yon fiery o's and eyes of light.“ 
Again, in Romeo and Fulict : | | 
5 Spread thy cloſe curtains, love-performing night, 
* That runaway's eyes may wink,” MaLONE. 
- countleſs eyes | 
Why cloud they not — ] 
So in Macbeth : 7 
| „ — —= ſtars, hide your fires, 
Let not light ſee, &c.” STeevens. 
. 7 Why cloud they not their fights perpetually, } The folios and 
Rowe read, unintelligibly, | 
«© Why could they not their fights perpetually,” 
The reading of the text is found in the quarto, 1609. 
| | | MaLowne, 
For he's no man on whom perfections wait,] Means no more 
than— he's no honeft man, that knowing, &, MaLoxe, 


Who, 


Few love to hear the fins they love to act; 


He's more ſecure to keep it ſhut, than ſhewn : 


* 


16 PERICLES 


Who, fitiver'd to make man his lawful muſick S, 5 
Would draw heav'n down, and all the gods to hearkeris 
But being play'd upon before your time, 
Hell only danceth at ſo harſh a chime : 
Good ſooth J care not for you. 

Ant. Prince Pericles, touch not upon thy life , 
For that's an article within our law, 
As dangerous as the reſt, Your time's expir 'd; 
Either expound now, or receive your Rande not. 

Per. Great king, 


Twould *braid yourſelf too near for me to tell it. 
Who hath a book of all that monarchs do, 


For vice repeated, is like the wand ring wind, 


Blows duſt in others eyes, to ſpread itſelf 3 ; 


to make man 1 i. e. to produce for man, &c. 
Marone. 
Prince Pericles, touch not upon thy 1 , ] This is a ſtroke of 
nature. The inceſtuous king cannot bear to ſee a rival touch the 
hand of the woman he loves. His jealouſy reſembles that of 


- to let him be familiar with 
My play. fellow your hand; this kingly ſeal, 
4 And . — of high hearts.“ STEEV EUS. 
Fͤor vice repeated, is like the wand ring wind, 
Blous duſt in others eyes, to pread itſelf, &.] 
That is; =2h1:ch blows duſt, &c. 

The man who knows of the ill practices of princes, is unwiſe if 
he reveals what he knows; for the publiſher of vicious actions re- 
ſembles the wind, which, while it paſſes along, blows duſt into 
men's eyes. When the blaſt is over, the eye that has been affected 
by the duſt, ſuffers no farther pain, but can ſee as clearly as be- 
fore; ſo by the relation of criminal acts, the eyes of mankind, 
(though they are affected and turn away with horror) are opened, 
and ſee clearly what before was not even ſuſpected : But by ex- - 
poſing the crimes of others, the relater ſuffers himſelf ; as the 


breeze paſſes. away, ſo the breath of the informer is gone; he 
dies for his,temerity. Vet, to ſtop the courſe or ventilation of 


the air, would hurt the eyes; and to prevent informers from di- 


vulging the crimes of men would be prejudicial to mankind. 


Such, I think, is the meaning of * obſcure paſſage. 
Maroxx. 


And 
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And yet the end of all is bought thus dear, 
The breath is gone, and the ſore eyes ſee clear; 
To ſtop the air would hurt them. The blind mole caſts 


Copp'd “ hills toward heaven, to _— the earth 1s 
throng'd 


By man's oppreſſion; ;and the poor: worm doth die for te. 


Kings are earth's gods: in vice their law's their will; 

And if Jove ſtray, who dares ſay, Jove doth ill. 

It is enough you know ; and it 1s fit, | 

What being more known grows worſe, to ſ l it, 

All love the womb that their firſt being bred 7, 

Then give my tongue like leave to love my head. 
Ant. Heaven that I had thy head "7 he has found 

the meaning 
But I will gloze b him?. Young prince by Tyre, 
| 01-306 -* Though 


* Copp'd FH ORAL, i. e. riſing to a 2 or bead. Capped 
Hall, in Eſſex, was ſo named from the lofty pavilion on the roof 
of the old houſe, which has been ſince pulled down. The upper 
tire of maſonry that covers a wall is ſtill called the copping or coping. 
High- crowned hats were anciently called copatain hats. 


Srazvans. 
5 7 i 


the earth is throng =. 
By man's oppreſſion ; 

Pets we ſhould read aurong d. STEEVENs. 
6 —— and the poor worm doth die for't.] I ſuppoſe he means to 


call the-mele, (which ſuffers in its attempts to complain of man's 


injuſtice) a poor worm, as a term of commiſeration. Thus in the 
Tempeſt, Proſpero ſpeaking to Miranda, ſays, 

©. Poor vorm thou art infected.“ 
The mole remains ſecure till he has thrown up thoſe hillocks, 


which, by pointing out the courſe he is purſuing, enable the ver- 


min-bunter to catch him. STEEVENS. | 

that their firſt being bred,] The folios and Mr. Rowe read, 
„ All love the — that their being bred. 

The earlieſt quarto ſupplied the preſent reading. M ALONE. 

5 Heaw'n that I had thy head -] The outer may either 
mean to ſay O that I had thy ingenuity !— or — O that I 
had thy head, ſewer'd from thy body /— The latter, I beliere is the 
meaning. MaLows. | | 

9 But I wwill gloze with him.] So Gower : 121 

The kinge was wondre ſorie tho 
And thought, if that he ſaid it oute, | | 
Then were he ſhamed all aboute ; | 
You, II. C « With 
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Though by the tenour of our ſtrict edi, 

Your expofition miſ-interpreting ', 

We might proceed to cancel of yaur days *; 

Yet hope, ſucceeding from fo fair a tree 

As your fair ſelf, doth tune us otherwiſe : 

Forty days longer we do reſpite you 3, 

I by which time our ſecret be undone, 

This merey ſhews, we'll joy in ſuch a ſon : 

And until then, your entertain ſhall be, 

As doth befit our. honour, and your worth. 
© +» | Exeunt Ant. and his daughter. 

Per. How courteſy would ſeem to cover fin! 

When what is done is like an hypocrite, 

The which is good in nothing but in fight. 

If it be true that I interpret falſe, 

Then were it certain, you were not fo bad, 

As with foul inceſt to abuſe your foul ; . 

Where now you're both a father and a ſon, 

By your-untimely claſpings with your child, 


4 With flie wordes and with felle 
- «He ſayth: My ſonne J ſhall thee telle, 


© Though that thou be of littel witte, &e. MALOxNRE. 

7 Your expoſition miſinterpreting, ] Vour expoſition of the riddle 
being a miſtaken one; not interpreting it rightly. Martone. 

2 — to cancel of your days; ] I he firſt and ſecond quarto 
read to coxnſel of your days”—The folio 1664—“ to cancel | 
of your days. — Perhaps the earlieſt reading may be right—We BF : 
might proceed to deliberate how long you ſhould bs permitted to live. 

It is unneceſſary to read cancel of,” for cance] may be un- 
derſtood ſubſtantively. Ve might proceed to the cancellation or de- 
ſtruction of your liſèe.— The author uſes the participle cancel d in i 
the ſenſe required here, in his Rape of Lucrece, 1594: | 
An expir'd date, cancePd ere well begun. MartovEe. 

To omit the article was formerly a practice not uncommon. 
So in Tits Ardronicus : ** Aſcend fair queen, Pantheon,” i. e. 
the Pantheon. STEEVENS. | SY 

Forty days longer we do reſpite you,] In the Gefia Romanorum, 
Confrſio Amantis, and the Hiſtory of Kyng Appolyn, thirty days 
only are allowed for the ſolution of this queſtion. It is difieult FF 
to account for this minute variation, but by ſuppoſing that our au 4 
thor copied ſome tranſlation of the Geffa Romanorum hitherto un- 
diſcovered, MaLons, = 

| (Which 
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Which pleaſure fits an huſband, not a father); 
And ſhe an eater of her mother's fleſh, 

By the defiling of her parent's bed; "4 
And both like ſerpents are, who though they feed 
On ſweeteſt flowers, yet they poiſon breed. 2 
Antioch farewel ! for wiſdom: ſees, thofe men 
Bluſh not in actions blacker than the night, 

Will ſhun no courſe to keep them from the light“. 
One fin, I know, another doth provoke ; | 
Murder's as near to luſt, as flame to fmoke.. 
Poiſon and treaſon are the hands of fin, | 

Ay, and the . put off the ſhame : 

Then, leſt my life be crop'd- to keep you clear *, _ 
By flight I'll ſhun the danger which I fear, [Exil. 


| Re-enter Antiochus, 
Ant. He hath. found the meaning, for the which 


we mean Fed : 


To have his head; 


or <viſdom, ſees thoſe men 
Bluſh not in actions blacker than the night, 
Mill ſhew no courſe to lerp them from the light) 
Thus all the old copies—but ſerv is evidently a corrupti@a. 
The word that I have ventured to infert in the text, in its 
place, was — — by theſe lines in a ſubſequent ſcene, which 
ngly to ſupport. this emendation.: | | 
„And what may make him Sluſb in being known, 
| He'll fop the cour/e by which it might be known.“ 
We might read */chew for e/cheww, if there were any inſtance of 
ſuch an abbreviation being uſed, | 5 5 
The expreſſion is here, as in many places in this play, elliptical: 
For wiſdom ſees. that thoſe who do not bluſh to commit actions blacker 
than the night, will not ſhun any courſe, in order to preſerve them from 


being made publick. MaLoNnE. 
1 


0 keep you clear,] To prevent any ſuſpicion from 
falling on you. 80 40 Macbeth : | | 

©2:9 v0 always thought that 1 

6 Require a clearneſi.” 


Again, in Marlowe's Luft's Dominion, 1657+ 
cc 


I know myſelf am clear 


As is the new-born infant,” MALO RE. 
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He muſt not live to trumpet forth my infamy, 
Nor tell the world, Antiochus doth fin 

In ſuch a loathed manner: 
And therefore inſtantly this prince aſt die ; 
For by his fall my honour muſt keep . 
Who attends us there : 3 


1 Daliard. 


T hal. Doth your highneſs call ? 
Ant. Thaliard, you re of our r chamber, and « our 
mind 
Partakes her private actions“ to „your ſecreſy; : 
And for your faithfulneſs we will advance you. 
'Thaliard, behold here's poiſon, and here's geld; . 
We hate the prince of Tyre, and thou muſt kill him ; * 
It fits thee not to aſk the reaſon why, | 
Becauſe we bid it. Say, is it done? 
Thal. My lord, tis done. 


Enter a Meſſen ger. 


. Enough. 
et your breath cool your ſelf, telling) your haſte, 
**Mef. My lord, prince Pericles is fled, 
Ant. As thou 
Wilt live, fly after; and as an arrom, ſhot 
From a well expetienc*d archer, hits the mark 
His eye doth level at, fo thou ne'er return, : | 
Unleſs thou ſay'ſt, Prince Pericles is dead. 8 
Thal. My lord, if I can get him within my piſtol's 1 
length, III make him ſure enough : ſo farewel to 
your * . 3 . 


s 3 our ke 


Partakes her private actions — ] Our author elſe- 
where uſes the word partake in an active ſenſe, for participate. 
6 Your exultation partake to every ons. Maron. 


Ant. 


Ma” 


. 


Hamlet: 


Aut. Thaliard adieu! till Pericles be dead, 
My heart can lend no ſuccour to my head 7, | Exit. 
SCENE.H, 
Bre. 
Enter Pericles, Halles, and oiher Lords. 


Per. Let none diſturb us: why ſhould this charge 
of thoughts * ? | 


The ſad companion, dull-ey'd Melancholy ?, 


By me's ſo us'd a gueſt, as not an hour, 

In the day's glorious walk, or peaceful night, 

(The tomb where grief ſhould ſleep) can breed me 
quiet ! 

Here pleaſures court mine eyes, and mine eyes ſhun 

them, 

And danger which I feared, is at Antioch, 

Whoſe arm ſeems far too ſhort to hit me here; 

Vet neither * can joy my ſpirits, 


7 My heart can lend no fuccour to my head.] So the king in 


| Do it England, 
n like the hectick in my blood he rages, 
„ And thou muſt cure me; till J know * tis done, 
Hob ere my haps, my joys were nter begun.” MaTLONYE. 
* hy fhould this change of thoughts?) In what reſpect 


«c 


are the thoughts of Pericles changed? I would read charge of 


thoughts,” 1. e. weight of them, burthen, 3 of thought. 
So atterwards in this play: 

Patience, good fir, even for this charge. 
The firſt copy reads chage. STEEVENS. 
9 The jad companion, dull-ey'd melancholy, ] So, in the Comedy 
Errors: 

| © Sweet recreation barr'd, what doth enſue 

But moody and dull Melancholy, 

« Kinſman to grim and comfartleſs deſpair.” MarLoNE. 
dull-eyed melancholy,] 


The ſame compound epither occurs in the Merchant of Venice: 
I'll not be made a ſoft and dull-ey'd fool.“ STEEVENS. 


C 3 . Nor 
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Nor yet * other's diſtance comfort me: 

Then ĩt is thus; the paſſions of the mind, 

That have their firſt conception by . 
Have after-nouriſhment and life by care; 

And what was firſt but fear what might be done 9, 
Grows elder now, and cares it be not done *. 
And ſo with me;—the great Antiochus, 

(Gainſt whom I am too little to contend, 

Since he's ſo great, can make his will his a) 
Will think me ſpeaking, though I ſwear to filence ; 
Nor boots it me to ſay I bopour him, 

If he ſuſpect I may diſhonour him: 

And what may make him bluſh in dan known, 
Hell ſtop the courſe by which it might be known ; 
With hoſtile forces hel o'er- ſpread the land, 

And with th' oftent of war will look fo huge + 
Amazement ſhall drive courage from the ſtate ; 
Our men be vanquiſh'd, e'er they do reſiſt, _ 
And ſubjes puniſh'd, 2 ne er thought offence; 


1 — but frar cohat might be done,] But fear of what might 
happen. MALONE. 
— and cares it be not done.] And makes proviſion that it may 
not be done. MaLoNne. 
3 to {ay I honour him,] Him was ſupplied by Mr. Rowe 
for the ſake of the metre. MaLone. 
* _ evith the ſtint of avar ill look fo huge, ] Should not 
s be 
And with 74” ofent of war, & c.? TyvrwaTtTt, 
I once thought the author wrote, 
And with the dint of war 
i. e. by the force of war.—So in Julius Ceſar: 
% Nowl perceive you feel the dint of pity.” 
But Mr, Tyrwhitt's emendation is much neater, and preſerves 
at the ſame time, the congruity. of the metaphor, The word 1s 
uſed by Shakſpeare in zbe Merchant of Venice: | 
Like one well ſtudied in a fad ent 
To pleaſe his grandam“ 
Again, in King Richard 1 Il: 
„% With oftentation of deſpiſed arms“ — 
Stint, which is the reading of all the pin, has here no mean. | 


ing, Ma LONE. 
Which 


Which care of them, not pity of myſelf, © 


nify to poſes, though it be ſometimes uſed in that ſenſe. 
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{Who owe no more but as the tops of trees, 11 

Which fence the roots they grow by, and defend 
them,) 2 | 5 8 


Makes 5 both my body pine, and ſoul to languiſh, 


” 


And puniſh that before, that he would puniſh. 


1 Lord. Joy and all comfort in your facred breaſt ! 

2 Lord. And keep your mind, till you return to us, 
Peaceful and comfortable! 

Hel. Peace, peace, and give experience tongue: 

They do abuſe the king that flatter him, 

For flattery is the bellows blows up ſin; 
The thing the which is flatter'd, but a ſpark, 
To which that ſpark gives heat and ſtronger glow- 
ing“; 3 
5 Which care of them, not pity of myſelf, 
n ho once no more but as the tops of trees, 
Which fence the roots they grow by, and defend them) 
Makes, &c.] 1 | 

This paſſage is obſcure ; but with ſome flight alteration a mean- 
ing may he extracted from it. The ſenſe unites without aſſiſtance 
trom the lines printed in Ttahcks, ſo that they ſeem quite paren- 
thetical, and may be regarded only as illuſtrative of a prince's con- 
dition. | . 

He means to compare the head of a kingdom to the ſummit of 
a tree. As it is the office of the latter to ſcreen each plant that 
grows beneath it from the injuries of weather, ſo it is the dut 
of the former to prote& thoſe who ſhelter themſelves under his 
government. x 


Inſtead of oh once, I would therefore read cuboſẽ uſe, or awhoſe 


office. STEEVENS. 
I read—who obe no more; 1. e. who have no other duty or 
obligation. To owe, in our ancient writers, does not always ſig- 


MarLoNnE. 
6 To which that ſpark gives heat and ſtronger glowing ;]- Thus 


the carlieſt quarto. The folios and Rowe read, 


To which that ſpark gives heart. — MALONE, 
The thing the which is flatter'd, but a ſpark 
To <which that ſpark gives heat, &c.] 
I ſhould imagine that the printer by accident has repeated the 
word. ark inſtead of 4vind, which the ſenſe ſhould mo to require, 
TEEVENS, 


C4 Whereas 


his neighbour” 


24 In ET Ci) © -$, 


Whereas reproof, obedient, and in order, 

Fits kings as they are men, for they may err. 
When fignior Sooth 7 here doth proclaim a peace, 
He flatters you, makes war upon your life : 
Prince, pardon me, or ſtrike me it you pleaſe, 

J cannot be much lower than my knees. 

Per. All leave us elſe ; but let your cares o'er-look 
What ſhipping, and what lading's in our haven, 
And then return tv us. Helicanus, thou 
Haſt moved us: what ſeeſt thou in our looks? 

Hel. An angry brow, dread lord. 

Per. If there be ſuch a dart in princes' frowns, 
How durſt thy tongue move anger to our face? 


Hel. How dare the plants look up to heaven, from 


whence 
They have their nouriſhment * ? 
Per. Thou know'ſt I have power 
To take thy life from thee. | : 
Hel. J have ground the axe 5 
Myſelf ; do you but ſtrike the blow. . 
Per. Riſe, prithee riſe; ſit down, thou art no flat- 
| terer ; | TEN | 
I thank thee for it ; and heaven forbid, 


That kings ſhould let their cars hear their faults hid?! 


Fit 


is mentioned in the Winter's Tale. le, 1 
— and his pond fiſh'd by his next neighbour, by /i Smyle, 

Marowe. 25 e 
Hoc dare the plants look up to heaven from whence 

They have their nouriſhment ?] | 
Thus the 4to, 1609. Mr. Rowe, &c. read, 

Ho dare the planets look up unto heaven 
From whence they have their nouriſhment ? 


7 When fignior Sooth - ] A near kinſman of this gentleman | 


It would puzzle a philoſopher to aſcertain the quality of planet- 


ary nouriſbment, or to diſcover how planets, which are already in 
heaven, can be ſaid to /ook uf to it. STEEVENS. | 


. 9 That kings ſhould let their ears hear their faults hid.] Heaven 
forbid that kings ſhould ſtop their ears, and ſo prevent them from 
ET: 3 v0 On 
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PRINCE or TFN a 


Fit counſellor, and ſervant for a Prince, 
Who by thy wiſdom mak'ſt a PHO thy ſervant, 
What would'ſt thou have me do? 

Hel. To bear with patience ſuch griefs, 
As you yourſelf do lay upon yourſelf. 

Per. Thou ſpeak'ſt like a phyſician, Helicanus; ; 
That miniſter'ſt a potion unto me, 
That thou wouldſt tremble to receive thyſelf. 


Attend me then; 1 went to Antioch, 

| Whereas, thou know'ſt “, againſt the face of 
death, 3 
1 ſought the purchaſe of a glorious beauty, 

From whence an iſſue I might propagate ?, 

Are arms to princes, and bring joys to ſubjects. 
Her face was to mine eye beyond all wonder ; 


hearing their ſecret faults !—To /e is here, 20 hinder. So in 
Hamlet : 
«© By heaven I'll make a ghoſt of him that lets me.“ 
Again, in Tancred and Giſmund, 592: 
Nor baſe ſuſpect of aught to let his ſuit.” MALER. 
* Whereas, thou know'ft, 1 Whereas has here the ſame 
meaning as where, It 1s trequently thus uſed by our ancient 
writers. So Gower : | 
46 This lorde whiche hath his love wonne, 
«© Is go to bed with his wife, 
„ , hereas thei lede a luſtie life; 
© And that was after ſomdele ſene, &c.“ 


| Again, in King Henry VI. Part II. laſt edition, Vol. VI. 


O4: 
PIT 1 WV hereas the king and queen do mean to hawk.“ 
See the note there. MALONE. 
* From whence an iſſue ] From whence I might propa- 
gate an iſſue, that are arms, &. MaLoxE. 
Prom de on Me I might propagate, 
Are arms to princes, and bring joys to ſubjects. ] 
I do not underſtand this paſſige. A line ſeems wanting to come 
plete the ſenſe, It might be ſupplied thus : 
| a glorious beauty, 
(From whence an iſſue I might propagate ; 
For royal pr ogeny are general ble Nugs, 
Are arms to princes, and bring joys to ſubjects.) 
Her face, &c. STEEVENS. 


The 


tm Re DEB 

The reſt (hark in thine ear) as black as inceſt; 
Which by my knowledge found, the ſinful father, 
Seem'd not to ſtrike, but ſmooth : but thou know t 


this, 
»Tis time to fear, when tyrants ſeem to kiſs. 
Which fear ſo grew in me, TI hither fled, 


Under the covering of a careful night, 

Who ſeem'd my good protector: and being here, 
Bethought me what was paſt, what might ſucceed ; 
I knew him tyrannous, and tyrants' fears 
Decreaſe not, but grow faſter than the years: 
And ſhould he doubt it, (as no doubt ke doth 4), 


That I ſhould open to the liſtening air, 
How many worthy princes? bloods were ſhed, 


To keep his bed of blackneſs unlaid ope,— 

To lop that doubt, he'll fill this land with arms, 
And make pretence of wrong that I have done him; 
When all, for mine, if I may calPt offence, 
Muſt feel war's blow, who ſpares not innocence 5 : 


3 Seem'd not to Pride, but ſmooth : — ] To * here ſignifies 
= to. flatter. Soin Kizg Lear, (firſt folio) | 
; | 1 Such ſmiling rogues as theſe 
3 | 44 ſmooth every paſſion 
| | 4% That in the nature of their lords rebels.” Marone. 
1 * And ſhould he think, as no doubt he doth] Thus the falios ang | 
| the modern editors. The fir quarto reads, 

And ſhould he dt, as no doubt he doth— 
from which the reading of the text has been formed. The repe- 
tition is much in our author's manner, and the following words 
Jo lop that doubt” — | 
render this emendation almoſt certain. Maou. 
| And ſhould he doo't, as no doubt he doth -] 
ER Here is an apparent corruption. I ſhould not heſitate to read — 
doubt on't—or,—doubt it. To doubt is to remain in ſuſpence or 
uncertainty, — Should he be in doubt that I ſhall keep this ſe- 
| cret, (as there is no doubt but he is) why to “ lop that doubt,” 
ö i. e. to get rid of that painful uncertainty, he will ſtrive to make 
me appear the aggreſſor, by attacking me firſt as the author of ſome 

| ſupgotee 2 injury to himſelf. STEeve Ns, 
5 —=twho ſpares not INNOCENCE x 4 Thus the eldeſt quarto. Au | 


the other _ read corruptly 
| who tears not iuuoccuce. MaTLOx E. | 


Which 


PRINCE or TYRE, 27 


Which love to all (of which thyſelf art one, 
Who now reproy'ſt me for it 
Hel. Alas, fir] 1 
Per. Drew ſleep out of mine eyes, blood from my 
cheeks, 
Muſings into my mind, with a thouſand doubts 
How I might ſtop this tempeſt e'er it came; 
And finding little comfort to relieve them, 
I thought it princely charity to grieve them ®, 
Hel. Well, my lord, fince you have given me leave 
to ſpeak, 20 noe 
Freely will I ſpeak. Antiochus you fear, 
And juſtly tao, I think, you fear the tyrant, 
Who either by publick war, or private treaſon, 
Will take away your life. 
Therefore, my lord, go travel for a while, 
Till that his rage and anger be forgot; 
Or till the Deſtinies do cut his thread of life: 
Your rule direct to any; if to me, 
Day ſerves not light more faithful than I'll be. 
Per. ] do not doubt thy faith; 
But ſhould he wrong my liberties in my abſence— 
Hel. We'll mingle our bloods together in the earth, 
From whence we had our being and our birth, 
Per. Tyre, I now look from thee then, and to 
Tharſus * | 
Intend my travel, where I'll hear from thee ; 
And by whoſe letters I'll diſpoſe myſelf, 
The care I had and have of ſubjects* good, 
On thee I lay, whoſe wiſdom's ſtrength can bear it?. 
= 1˙¹¹ 
© 1 thought it princely charity to grieve them.] That is, to la- 
ment their fate, The eldeſt quarto reads 20 grieve for them—But 


a rhime ſeems to have been intended. The reading that I have 
choſen is that of the third quarto. Mato. Ds 
1 — whoſe wiſdom's ſtrength can bear it.] Pericles's trans- 
ferring his authority to Helicanus during his abſence, naturally 
brings Meaſure for Meaſure to our mind; | 


ee ER. IR 
8 9 
1 


— — N 
8 


* ſhew'dſt a ſubject's ſhine * 1 L a true prince. 


28 EN Tecarlo s 

Fil take thy word for faith, not aſk thine oath ; - 
Who ſhuns not to break one, will ſure crack both : 
But in our orbs we'll live ſo round and ſafe *, 
That time of both this truth ſhall ne'er convince ?, 


* 


oy your own ſcience _ *X 
& Exceeds in that the liſts of all advice | | 
& My ſtrength can give you.—Then no more remains 
FgBut that your ſufficiency as your worth is able, 
„And let them work — The nature of our people 
Our city's inſtitutions, and the terms 
For common juſtice, you are as pregnant in 
As art and practice hath m 1s . MarLone. 


But in our orbs we'll lide ſo round and e. The firſt quarto 
reads — ab live. — That of 16:9—ave live. — The firſt may have 


been right. I ſuſpect, the preceding line has been loſt. 
Maroxk. 


But in our orbs, &c. ] 
in ſei pſo totus teres atque 3 Horace. 
STEEVENS, 
9 — this truth ſhall neber convince, ] Overcome. Convaincre. 
Fr. So in Macbeth. | | 
66 This malady conwinces 
6 The great aſſay of art.“ 
Again, in Gaſcoigne s Complaint of 8 1 7 
„ His fancy's fume all reaſon did convince.” MaLoNE. 
Thou ſhewd'fi a ſubjeA's ſhine, I à true prince.) Shine is by 
our ancient writers frequently uſed as a ſubſtantive. — So in 
Chloris, or the Complaint of the bali ionate de Ypiſed Shepheard, by 


W. Smith, 1596: 
% Thou glorious ſunne from wile my leſſer light 


„The ſubſtance of his chryſtal ine doth borrow.” 
Again, in our author's Henus and Adonis, 1593: 
© Cynthia for ſhame obſcures her flees Hine. 
This ſentiment is not much unlike that of Falſtaff.— 1 mall 
think the better of myſelf and thee, during my lite; I fora valiant 
lion, and thou for a true prince.” MaLouE, 
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WEEN; 
Eiter Thaliard.. 


Thal. So, this is Tyre, and this is the court. Here 
muſt I kill king Pericles; and if I do it not, I am 
ſure to be hang'd at home: *tis''dangerous,—Well, 
] perceive, he was a wile fellow, and had good diſ- 
cretion, that being bid to aſk wWwhat he would of the 
king, defired he might know none of his ſecrets. 
Now do I ſee he had ſome reaſon for it: for if a 
king bid a man be a villain, he is bound by the in- 
denture of his oath to be one. | 
Huſh, here come the lords of Tyre. 


Enter Helicanus, Eſcanes, and other Lords of Bre. 
Hel. You ſhall not need, my fellow-peers of Tyre, 

Further to queſtion: me of your king's departure, 

His ſeal'd commiſſion, left in truſt with me, 

Doth ſpeak ſufficiently, he's gone to travel. 
Thal. How! the king gone! : [ Aſide. 

Hel. If further yet you will be ſatisfied, 

Why, as it were unlicens'd of your loves, 

He would depart, I'll give ſome light unto you. 

Being at Antioch- . 

pal. What from Antioch? | [Afrde. 
Hel. Royal Antiochus (on what cauſe I know not} 

Took ſome diſpleaſure at him, at leaſt he judg'd ſo: 

And doubting leſt he had err'd or ſinned, 

To ſhew his forrow, he would correct himſelf ; 

So puts himſelf unto the ſhipman's toil, 

With whom each minute threatens life or death. 

Tal. Well, I perceive Nt. 

I ſhall not be hang'd now, although I would z; 


* — although I would;) So Autolycus, in the Winter's Tales 
If I had a mind to be honeſt, I ſee Fortune would not ſuffer me ; 
ſhe drops bounties into my mouth. Ma LONE. 

| But 


30 PERL C DES. 

But ſince he's gone, the king's ſeas muſt pleaſe 1 

He *ſcap'd the land, to periſh at the ſea.— 

I'll preſent myſelf. Peace to the lords of Tyre. 
Hel. Lord Thaliard from Antiochus is welcome. 
Thal. From him I come 

With meſſage unto princely Pericles; 701 

But fince my landing I have underſtood, 

| Your lord hath betook himſelf to unknown travels ; 

My meſſage muſt return from whence c came, 
Hel. We have no reaſon to deſire it !, 

Commended to our maſter, not to us: 

Yet ere you ſhall depart, this we defire, 


As friends to Antioch, .we meu feaſt in Tyre. 
| | Exeuut, 


3 — the ling s FI uf 7005 Theſe words afford no very 
obvious meaning. Perhaps Thaliard would ſay Since the prince 
is eſcaped, the ſeas muſi = Antiochus's pleaſure, The king muſt 
look for his gratification from the ſeas which make a part of his do- 
minions.— But even this is harſh, We may ——_— however, 
and read — 
— well, I pereeive | 
I ſhall not be hang'd now although I would. | 
Since he's gone, the king's ſeas mult plead for me; 
He ſcap'd the land to perith oz the fea. 
But I'll preſent me. Peace to the lords of Tyre. | 
The ſenſe is— All the king ſeeks is the deſtruction of Pericles, 
If he dies by ſhipwreck, my maſter will lay no blame on the tar- 
dineſs which permitted his enemy to efcape on ſhore. The ocean 
which accompliſhed the purpoſe of Antiochus, will plead in my 
defence; having rendered my interpoſition in the buſineſs quite 
unneceſſary. | 
The frequent occurrence of rhimes in this play will apologize 
for my attempt to introduce them here, where the ſenſe of "the 
ſpeech is concluded; and the frequent corruptions throughout 
the whole ſhould ſeem to offer a Hr excuſe for the prolizity 
and uncertainty of 2 of our attempts at emendation. 
SrEEVExS. 
* We have no reaſon to deſire it,] Thus all the old copies. Per- 
haps a word is wanting. — We might read, 
We have no reaſon to deſtre it told" 
Your meſlage being addreſſed to our maſter, and not to us, there 
is no reaſon why we ſhould deſire you to divulge it. If, however, 
deſire be conſidered as a triſyllable, the metre, though, perhaps, 
: not the ſenſe, will be ſupplied. Maroxz. 
SCENE 


a 


PRINCE or TYRE 37 
O CEN E IV. 
 Tharſus. 
Enter Cleon, Dionyza, aud others. 


Cle. My Dionyza, fhall we reſt us here, 

And by relating tales of others” griefs, 

See if *rwill teach us to forget our own? 
Dio. That were to blow at fire in hope to quencly 
5 it; 

For who digs hills becaufe they do aſpire, 

Throws down one mountain to caſt up a higher, 

O my diſtreſſed lord, ev'n ſuch our griefs are; 

Here they're but felt, unſeen with miſchiet's eyes ), 

But like to groves, being topp'd, they higher riſe. 

Aa Cle, 


Here they're but felt and ſeen with miſchief*s eyes,] Fhus all 
the copies, —The words and ſeen, and that which I have in- 
ſerted in the text, are ſo near in ſound, that they might eaſily 
have been confounded by a haſty pronunciation, or an in- 
attentive tranſcriber. By mi/chief*s eyes J underftand “ the eyes 
of thoſe who would feel a malignant pleaſure in our misfortunes, 
and add to them by their triumph over us.“ The eye has been 
long deſcribed by poets as either propitious, or malignant and un- 
lucky. Thus in a ſubſequent ſcene in this play: 
£6 Now the gods throw their % eyes upon it !? MALONE. 
Here they're but felt, and ſeen with miſchief*s eyes, 
But like to groves, being top d, they higher riſe.] 
Mr. Malone, with ſufficient probability, reads, 
anſeen with miſchief's eyes, | 
1. e. the eyes of malignity, which render ſorrow or diſgrace more 
bitter, I think the ſame kind of reaſoning is diſcoverable in one 
of the ſongs in As You Like it: | 
Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
$£ Thou art not ſo unkind 
As man's ingratitude ; 
« Thy tooth is not ſo keen, 
& Becauſe thou art not ſeen, 
„Although thy breath be rude. 
The lines printed in Italicks are thus elegantly and forcibly ex- 
plained by Dr. Johnſon, | 
: T hoy 
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Who wanteth food, and will not t ſay he wants it, 
Or can conceal his hunger, till he famiſh ? 
Our tongues and ſorrows do ſound deep our woes 


Fetch breath that may proclaim them louder, that 
If heaven flumber, while their creatures want, 


Tl then diſcourſe our woes felt ſeveral years, 


32 A1 LE 8, 
Cle. O Dionyza, 


Into the air; our eyes do weep, till lungs* 


They may awake their helps to comfort them 7, 


And wanting breath to ſpeak, help me with tears. 
Dio. Vil do my beſt, fir. 
Cl. This Tharſus, o'er which I have the govern- 
ment, 


A Lies: on whom plenty held full hand, 


F. or riches ſtre wid herſelf even in the freets* 


Thou evinter 8 ſays the Duke, thy . gives the leſs 


pain, as thou art not ſeen ; ; thou art au enemy that doft not brave us 


<vith thy pi Nene, and whoſe-unkindneſs is therefore not aggravated 
by inſult. 
1 But like to groves, being topp'd, they higher riſe. 
This line is introduced to illuſtrate the former, in which our 
author has obſerved that ſolitude affords us the juſt meaſure of our 
misfortunes, without aggravation, But theſe misfortunes (he 
adds) if topp'd, (i. e. attempted to be reduced) increaſe, like 
trees which ſhoot the higher in conſequence of having felt the 
Pruning -Knife. STEEVENS. M4, | 
— — tl tongues 
Fetch breath - 
Thus the old copy, but think corruptedly, and would read 
—lungs—the orgyns of reſpiration. STEEVENS. 
7 They may awake their helpers to comfort them. ] Thus the old 
copies. I read, 
They may awake their helps to comtore them. 
Helps for helpers. So before: | 


ebe my helps 
To compaſs ſuch a boundleſs happineſs!“ 
MALONE. 
For riches frew'd herſelf een in the fireets;] I ſuppole we 


_ ſhould read them/elves, STEE VENS. 


5 Whoſe 
7 


VS. wv AP FY 


* 


1 


PRINCE or TYRE. 33 


Whoſe towers bore heads fo high, they kiſs'd the = 


clouds ?, 


And ſtrangers ne'er beheld, but wonder'd at; 
Whoſe men and dames fo jetted and adorn'd *, 


Like one another's glaſs to trim them by * : 
Their tables were ſlor'd full, to glad the fight, 


And not ſo much to feed on, as delight ; 
All poverty was ſcorn d, and pride fo great, 


The name of help grew odious to repeat. 
Dio. Oh, tis too true. | 2 
Cle. But ſee what heaven can do ! By this our 
change, ; : 
Theſe mouths, whom but of late, earth, ſea, and ait, 
Were all too little to content and pleaſe, 


Although they gave their creatures in abundance, 


As houſes are defil'd for want of uſe, 
They are now ſtarv'd for want of exetciſe ; 


9 bore heads ſo high they kifſ*d the clouds, ] So in Hamlet: 
6 like the herald Mercury _ | 
„% New-lighted on a caven · kiſing hill,” 
Again, in the Rape of Lacrece, 1594: 5 es 
„ Threatning cloud-kiſſing Ilion with annoy.” MaLone, 
s jetted and adorn'd,] To jet is to ſtrut, to walk 
proudly. So in Tavelfth Night ; ** Contemplation makes a rare 
turkey-cock of him: how he jets under his advanced plumes !” 
| = STEEVENS»s 
2 Like one another's glaſs to trim them by;] The ſame idea is 
found in Hamlet: Ophelia, ſpeaking of the prince, ſays, he was 
© The glaſs of faſhion, and the mould of form, 
© The obſerv'd of all obſervers,” 
Again, in Cymbeline: | | 
„A fample to the youngeſt; to the more mature 
% 4 glaſs that feated them.” _ 
Again, in the Second Part of King Henry IV : 
„He was the mark and las, copy and book, 
| © That faſhion'd others, 
Again, ibid : | 
66 


He was indeed the g/aſ5, 


56 Wherein the noble youth did dreſs themſelves.” 
| | | MarLONE. 
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Thoſe palates, who, not us'd to hunger” $ favour ?, 1 
Muſt have inventions to delight the taſte, 
Would now be glad of bread, and beg for it; 


Thoſe mothers who, to nouzle up their babes # , 


Thought nought too curious, are ready now, 
To eat thoſe little darlings whom they lov'd; 
So ſharp are hunger's teeth, that man and wife 
Draw lots who firit ſhall die to lengthen life : 
Here ſtands a lord, and there a lady weepin 


Here many fink, yet thoſe which ſee them fall, 


Have ſcarce ſtrength left to wha tem burial. 
Is not this true ? 


3 Theſe pallats PE not yet too ſavers younger, ] Such 1s the 

Ml the copies. The paſſage is ſo corrupt that it is 
difficult even to form a probable conjecture about it,— The words 
which | have.inſerted in the text, afford ſenſe, and are not very 


remote from the traces of the original letters ;—and /avozr and 


hunger might eaſily have been tend. We meet in a ſub- 


| ſequent ſcene: 


& All v:ands that J eat do ſeem un/evoury.” | 
I do not, however, propoſe this emendation with the ſmalleſt 
confidence; but it may remain till ſome leſs exceptionable con- 
jecture ſhall be offered. MarLone. 
avho not yet too ſavers younger, ] Here is a groſs cor- 
ruption. I would boldly read, 
— 'Who not yet being Nlawves to hunger. STEEVENS. 
+ to nouzle ap their babes,] read—nurfle, A fondling is 
fill called a mm;fling. To nouzle, or as it is now written auzzle, 


is to go with the noſe down like a hog. So Pope: 


“ The bleſſed benefit, not there confin'd, 
„Props to a third who zzzzles cloſe behind,” 
STEEVENS 
In an ancient poem entitled The frange Birth, honourable Co- 
ronation, and moſt unhappie Death of famous driber, King of Bry- 
taine, 1601, I find the word au uſed nearly in the fame manner 


as in the text: 


„The firſt faire eee night that you ſhall have, 
Lying ſafely auxled by faire Igrene s fide,” = 


Again, more appofitely, ibid : 
„ Being auxzled in — delights“— 
1 have therefore retgined the reading of the old copy. 
MaLONE. 


— ON Dio. 
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Dio. Our cheeks and hollow eyes do witneſs it. 
Cle. O let thoſe cities that of Plenty's cup 5 
And her proſperities ſo largely taſte, 
With their ſuperfluous riots, hear theſe tears! 
The miſery of Tharſus may be theirs, 


. | Enter a Lord. 
Lord. Where's the lord governor ? 
Cle. Here. 
Speak out thy ſorrows, which thou bring'ſt, in haſte, 
For comfort is too far for us to expect. 
Lord. 3 have deſcried, upon our neighbouring 
| ore, . 
A portly fail of ſhips make hitherward. 
Cle, I thought as much. | 
One ſorrow never comes but brings an heir, 
That may ſucceed as his inheritor ? ; 
And ſo in our's : ſome neighbouring nation, 
Taking advantage of our miſery, 
Hath ſtuff'd theſe hollow veſſels with their pow'r ?, 


O let thoſe cities that of Plenty's cup] A kindred thought 72 
found in Xing Lear: | 
— Take phyſick pomp! 
«« Expoſe thyſelf to feel what wretches feel, 
* That thou may'ſt ſhake the ſuperflux to them, 
„And ſhew the heavens more juſt.” MaLone., 
One ſorrow never comes but brings an heir, 
That may ſucceed as his iuberitor;] 
So in Hamlet: | 
„ ſorrows never come as ſingle ſpies, 

| *© But in battalions,” STEEVENS, 

Again, ibid: 51 5 | 

One woe doth tread upon another's heels, 

«© So faſt they follow.” Marone. | 

7 That Au d the hollow weſſels avith their power, ] The context 
clearly ſhews that we ought to read hath inſtead of that, —By 
owwer is meant forces. The word is frequently uſed in that ſenſe 
by our ancient writers. So in King Lear : 

from France there comes a power 
Into this ſcatter'd kingdom,” MaLoNne. 
I would read, 
Hath ftuffd theſe hollow veſſels, &c. SrEEVENS. 


2 Ta 
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To beat us down, the which are down alread 73 
And make a conqueſt of unhappy me, 
Whereas no glory's got to overcome *, 

Lord. That's the leaſt fear; for, by the ſemblance ? 
| Of their white flags diſplay'd, they bring us peace, 
9 And come to us as favourers, not as foes. | 
Lie. Thou ſpeak'ſt like him's untutor'd to repeat *, 

Who makes the faireſt ſhew, means moſt deceit, 
But bring they what they will, and what they can, 

What need we fear? 

The ground's the loweſt, and we are half way there : : 

Go tell their general, we attend him here, 

To know for what he comes, and whence he comes, 

And what he craves. 


Lord. I go, my lord. 


5,0 


3 Whereas no glory's ] Whereas, it has been already ob- 
ſerved, was anciently uſed for where. MaLoxE. 
9 That' the leaf fear ; for, by the ſemblance | 
Of their white flags d: play "d | 
It ſhould be remembered that ſemblance was 8 as a tri- 
Hllable— ſembelance. So our author in the Comedy of Errors: 
And theſe two Dromios one in ſemblance,” 
So in the Tavo Gentlemen of Verona, reſembleth is a quadraſyllable 3 
8 „O how this ſpring of love re/embleth” —— 
= The word æohite, though neceſſary to the ſenſe, was omitted in 
„ the folios, and by Mr. Rowe. It is found in the earheſt quarto. 
| MaLoxe. 
1 | * Thou ſpeak like himnes untutor'd tor eat, We ſhould read— 
1 
i | him awho is, and regulate the metre as follows: 
. thou ſpeak'it 
b Like him awho is untutor'd to repeat, ce. 
Ut 1 The ſenſe 15—Deluded by the pacifick appearance of this navy, you 
talk like one «vho has never learned the common adage that the faireſt 
outſides are moſt to be ſuſpeCted,” SrEE ENS. 
Thou ſpeak'ft like himnes untutor d to ræpeat,] This is the reading 
of all the copies, which, thoſe that underſtand it, may retain. 1 
ſuppoſe the author wrote—him i5—an expreſſion which, however 


elliptical, is not more ſo than many others 1 in this play. 
MarLone, 


* What need wwe fear ?] The earlieſt co copy reads 
What need we leave our grounds the loweſt ? 
The reading which is inſerted in the text, is . of as ſecond 


Auarto. Maroxx. 
e. 
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Cle. Welcome is peace, if he on peace conſiſt ?; 
If wars, we are unable to reſiſt, | 
Enter Pericles with Attendants. 
Per. Lord governor, for ſo we hear you are, 
Let not our ſhips and number of our men, 


Be, like a beacon fir'd, to amaze your eyes. 
We have heard your miſeries as far as Tyre, 


And ſeen the deſolation of your ftreets : 
Nor come we to add ſorrow to your tears, 
But to relieve them of their heavy load; 
And theſe our ſhips, (you happily may think 


Are, like the Trojan horſe, war-ſtuff'd within, 
With bloody views expecting overthrow *,) 


Are ſtor'd with corn to make your needy bread, 


And give them life, whom hunger ſtarv'd half dead. 
Omnes. The gods of Greece protect you! 


And we will pray for you. 


Per. Ariſe, I pray you, riſe; 
We do not look for reverence, but for love, 
And harbourage for ourſelf, our ſhips, and men. 
Cle. The which when any ſhall not gratify, 
Or pay you with unthankfulneſs in thought“, 4 
| e 


— / he on peace conſiſt -] If he Hands on peace.—A La- 


tin ſenſe. MAL ORNE. 


* But to relieve them ] Thus the earlieſt quarto.— All the 
ſubſequent copies read releaſe. MarLone. | 
And theſe our ſhips you happily may think 
Are like the Trojan horſe, was ſtuff d within 
With bloody veines expefing overthrow,)] I would read: 
Are, like the Trojan horſe, war- ſtuff'd within, 
With bloody views, expecting overthrow, &c. 
So in a former ſcene : | 
Hatha d theſe hollow veſſels with their power.” 
3 OTEEVENS. 
Every reader will, T think, approve of this very happy emen- 
dation. MaLON E. 5 | | 
5 Or pay you «with unthankfulneſs in thought, ] I ſuſpect the au- 
thor wrote: | 
Or pay you with unthankfulneſs in avg4t, 
Be it our wives, &c. | | 
—_ If 
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Be it our wives, our children, or ourſelves, 

The curſe of heaven and men ſucceed their evils! 

Till when, (the which, I hope, ſhall ne'er be ſeen,) 

Your grace is welcome to our town and us, . 
Per. Which welcome we'll accept; feaſt here a 

| while, | | 

Until our ſtars that frown, lend us a ſmile, [ Excunt. 


* 
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Euter Gower. 


Coro. Here have you ſeen a mighty king 
His child, I wis, to inceſt bring : 

A better prince and benign lord, 

That will prove awful both in deed and word. 
Be quiet then, as men ſhould be, 

Till he hath paſt neceſſity. : 
Fil ſhew you thoſe in trouble's reign, 
Loſing a mite, a mountain gain“. 

The good, in converſation * 

(To whom I give my benizon) 

Is 


If we are unthankful to you in any one inſtance, or refuſe, 
ſhould there be occaſion, to ſacrifice any thing for your ſervice, 
whether our wives, our children, or ourſelves, may the curſe of 
heaven, and of mankind, &c,—Arght was anciently written ozght. 
Our wives, &c, may however refer to any ir. the former line; I 
have therefore made no change. MaLone. 

7 Dll ſhew you thoſe, Sc.] Iwill now exhibit to you perſons, 
who, after ſuffering ſmall and temporary evils, will at length be 
bleſſed with happineſs, —I ſuſpect our author had here in view the 
title of the chapter in Ge//a Romanorum, in which the ſtory of 
Apollonius is told; though 1 will not ſay in what language he read 
it. It is this: De tribulatione temporali quæ in gaudium ſem- 
piternum poſtremo commutabitur.” MALONE. 
— IM The good, in converſation | 

(To whom I give my benizon ) 
 & frill at Tharſus, where, c.] | 5 
| | 8 | | Thig 
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Is ſtill at Tharſus, where each man 

Thinks all is writ he ſpoken can? : 

And, to remember what he does, 

Gild his ſtatue to make him glorious * : 

But tidings to the contrary | 

Are brought to your eyes; what need ſpeak I? 


This paſſage is confuſedly expreſſed. Gower means to fay — 
The good prince (on whom | beſtow my beſt wiſhes) is ſtill en- 
gaged in converſation at Tharſus, where every man, &c, 

| | ITEEVENS, 

9 Thinks all is writ he ſpoken can:] pays as much reſpect to 
whatever Pericles ſays, as if it were holy brit. All he fays is 
not 29/þel,” is ſtill common language. MaTLONHE. | 
Merit may certainly mean ſcripture; the holy writings, by way 
of eminence, being ſo denominated. We might however read —- 
avit, i. e. wiſdom, So Gower, in this ſtory of Prince Appolyn, 

„ Though that thou be of littel ai e. STEEveNs. 
* Build his ſtatue to make him glorious :] This circumſtance, as 
well as the foregoing, is found in the Conf. Amant, 
6 Appolinus whan that he herde 
% The miſchete howe the citee ferde, 
“ All freliche of his one gifte 
„ His wheate among hem for to ſhifte, 
„ The whiche by ſhip he had brought, 
© He yave, and toke of hem right nought. 
„ But ſithen fyrſt this worlde began 
„ Was never yet to ſuche a man | 
«© More joye made than thei hym made, 
& For thei were all of hym ſo glade, 
4 That the! for ever in remembrance 
„Made a figure in reſemblance 
«© Of hym, and in a common place 
„ The ſet it up; ſo that his face 
„ Might every man beholde, 
6 So as the citee was beholde ; 
„It was of laton owver-gylte | 

FThus hath he nought his yefte ſpilte.“ 

All the copies read - Build his ſtatue, &c. MALOxE. | 

Build his flatue to make him glorious :) Read gild. So in Gower : 

© Tt was of laton over-gylte.“ 
Again, in Kyng Appolyn of T hyre, 1510, **—in remembraunce 
they made an ymage or ſtatue of clene gold, &.“ | | 
I he ſame blunder has been repeated by the printer in a ſub- 
ſequent ſcene— | 
This jewel holds his Silding on my arm 
where I have corrected it again—gilding. STEEVENS. 


D 4 Dumb 
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Dumb ſhow, 


Enter at one door Pericles talking with Cleon ; all the train 

with them. Enter at another door, a Gretlemas, with 

a letter to Pericles ; Pericles ſhews the letter to Cleon; 
then gives the Meſſenger a reward, and knights him. 

[ Exit Pericles at one door, and Clean at another. 


Good Helicane hath ſtaid at home *, 

Not to eat boney, like a drone, 

From others' labours ; for though he ftriye # 
To killen bad, keeps good alive ; 

And, to fulfil His prince” defire, | 

Sends word of all that haps 1 in Tyre: - 


2 Codd kn that 2 at home, 
Not to eat boney like a drone, 
From others labours; for though he firive | 
To killen bad, keep good ane: 
And to fulfil bis prince defire, 
Sav'd one of all that haps in Tyre :] 
I vguld al and point the . thus: 
Good Hellicane, hath ſtay'd at home, 
Not to eat honey like a drone, 
From others” labours ; for though he ſtrive 
To killen bad, keeps good alive, 
And to fulfill his prince! deſire, 
Sends word of all that haps in Tyre, &c. | 
He who can draw ſenſe from the old reading, has a right to reject. 
this emendation. STEEVENS. 
for though he frive} I am not ſatisfied with this ex- 
4 reſſon, We might read (with no greater degree of obſcurity 
th han occurs in other parts of theſe Ay 
Forethought he ſtrive —— 
1. e. he contrives antecedently. He remains not in Tyre as an 
idle character. His anticipating wiſdom provides how to root our 
vice and cheriſh virtue, 
The word which I would introduce, for want of one more ape 
polite, occurs in King John: 
„ Thou virtuous dauphin, alter not the doom 
= . Forethought by heaven, DTSBY ENS, 5 


Hon 
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How Thaliard came full bent with fin, 
And had intent to murder him *; 
And that in Tharſus *twas not beſt, 
_ Longer for him to make his reſt : 
He knowing ſo 5, put forth to ſeas, 
Where when men bin, there's ſeldom eaſe z 
Tor now the wind begins to blow; 
Thunder above, and deeps below, 
Make ſuch unquiet, that the ſhip 
Should houſe him ſafe, is wreck'd and ſplit ; 
And he, good prince, having all loſt, 
By waves, from coaſt to coaſt is toſt: 
All periſhen of man, of pelf, 
Ne ought eſcapen'd but himfelf ; 
Till fortune, tir'd with doing bad, 
Threw him aſhore to give him glad: 
And here he comes ; what ſhall be next, 
Pardon old Gower ; thus long's the text. [ Exit. 


SCENE I. 
Pentapolis. 
Enter Pericles wet, 


Per. Yet ceaſe your ire, ye angry ſtars of heaven * ! 
Wind, rain, and thunder, remember, earthly man 


Is 
And had intent to murder bim; ] The firſt quarto reads, 
And hid in Tent to murder him. 

This is only mentioned, to ſhew how inaccurately this play was 
originally printed, and to juſtify the liberty that has been taken in 
correcting the preceding paſſage. I he reading of the text is that 
of the quarto, 1619. MaLone. 4 
. doing ſo — ] I would read He nowing ſo—i, e. he 

being thus informed. STEEV«NS. 
6 Yet ceaſe your ire, ye angry ſtars of heaven] 
Wind, rain, and thunder, remember earthly man 
Is but a ſubſtance, c.] I would read: 
. ye angry /ores of heaven, 
Wind, rain, and thunder! remember, &c, 


So 


e an 4a 


 Waſh'd me from ſhore- to ſhore, and left me breath“, 7 


 — P?ER:FCLE1iS 


Is but a ſubſtance, that muſt yield to you; 
And J, as fits my nature, do obey you. 
Alas, the ſea hath caſt me on the rocks, 


Nothing to think on, but enſuing death : 


Let it ſuffice the greatneſs of your powers, 


To have bereft | a n of all his fortunes; 


80 Milton, Paradiſe Loft, b. ii. 1. 176, 
| 27 What if all | 

„ Her foores v were open'd, and this firmament 
Of hell ſhould ſpout her cataracts of fire 


Again, b, vi. 1. 764. 
"6 His quiver with three-bolted thunder ford. ” 


So Addiſon in his Cato: 

| $6 Some hidden thunder 3 in the fores of beaven,” 
In ftriftneſs, the old reading wants ſomewhat of propriety, | 

becauſe there are no fars beſide thoſe of heaven. We ſay properly 


the /ands of the ſea, and the fi/bes of the ea, becauſe there are 


likewiſe /ands of the earth, and fiſhes that live in freſh water ; but 
frars are to be found only in thoſe regions of which <vind, rain, and 
thunder are the acknowledged fores. So in King Lear: 
All the fo d vengeances of gen ven fall | 
© On her ingrateful top! &c,” 
and left my breath, 


Nothing to think on But enſuing death. ] | 
The interpoſition of rhime in the middle of this \| peech, and the 


aukwardneſs of imputing thought to breath, incline me to believe 

here is ſome corruption. Perhaps the author wrote 
| left my breaſt 

Nothing to think on, &c. 

To revolve any thing in the P reaſt or boſom is a phraſe fufficiendly 
authoriſed. So Milton, Par, Loſt, b. ix. v. 288, 

& Thoughts, which how found they harbour i in thy breaſt?” 
| STEEVENS., 
and left my breath,] Thus all the copies. I read 


— and left me breath that i is, left me life only to ag - 


STEEVENS, 
7 i 


gravate my misfortunes, by enabling me to think on the death 


that awaits me. | 
This flight change, in ſome meaſure, r removes the abſurdity 


that Mr Steevens has juſtly remarked in the paſſage as it ſtands in 
the old copy. The rhime, I believe, was intended; for in many 
of Shakſpeare's plays he ſeems to have thought rhime an ornas 


ment, whenever it could be commodiouſly introduced. 
Maroxg. 


And 
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And having thrown him from your watry grave, 
5 Here to have death in peace, is all he'll crave, 


Enter three Fiſhermen *, 


1 Fiſh. What, ho, Pilche o! 


2 Fiſh. Ha, come, and bring away the nets, 
1 Hb. What, Patch-breech, I ſay! 
3 Fiſh. What ſay you, maſter ? 


;n the 


s This ſcene ſeems to have been formed on the following lines 


Conf. Amant. | 

„Thus was the yonge lorde all alone, 
4% All naked in a poure plite, — 
% —— There came a fiſher in the weye 


„And ſigh a man there naked ſtonde, 


« And whan that he hath underſtonde 

„The cauſe, he hath of hym great routh 

«© And onely of his poure trouth _ | 

& Of ſuch clothes as he hadde 6 
„With great pitee this lorde he cladde. | 
& And he hym thonketh as he ſholde, 

„ And ſayth hym that it ſhall be yolde 

If ever he gete his ſtate ageyne, 


„And praith that he wolde hym ſeyne, 


Af nigh were any towne for hym. 
« He ſayd ye, Pentapolim, Fol 
„ Where both kynge and quene dwellen, 
«© Whan he this tale herde tellen 
„He gladdeth hym, and gan beſeche, 
That he the wey hym wolde teche.“ 


Shakſpeare, delighting to deſcribe the manners of ſuch people, 
has introduced three fiſhermen inſtead of one, and extended the 
dialogue to a conſiderable length. Maron. 

9 What ho! Pilche!] All the old copies read, What to pelch ? 
Might we not read, —What, pilche ! — Pilche is a leathern coat. 


TyRrwHITT, 


Mr, Tyrwhitt's emendation appears to me very probable, — 
The firſt fiſherman appears to be the maſter, and ſpeaks with au- 
thority, and ſome degree of contempt, to the third fiſherman, who 
is a ſervant, —His next ſpeech, What, Patch-breech, I ſay ! is in the 
ſame ſtyle, —The ſecond fiſherman ſeems to be a ſervant likewiſe ; 
and after the maſter has called What, ho, Pilche explains what 
it is he wants — Ha come and bring away the nets, MaLone, 


1 P/h, 


44 CERT CL EB, 

1 Fiſh, Look how thou ſtirreſt now: come away, 

or I'll fetch thee with a wannion !. 1 
3 Fiſh. Faith, maſter, I am thinking of the poor 
men that were caſt away before us, even now. 

1 Fiſb. Alas, poor ſouls, it griev'd my heart to 
hear what pitiful cries they made to us, to help 
them ?, when, well-a-day, we could ſcarce help out- 
ſelves. 1 3 oo nd. 

3 Fiſh. Nay, maſter, ſaid not I as much, when J 
ſaw the porpus how he bounced and tumbled * ? they 
ſay, they are half fiſh, half fleſh ; a plague on them, 
they ne'er come but I look to be waſh'd. Maſter, I 
marvel how the fiſhes live in the ſea. © 
1 Fiſh. Why, as men do a-land ; the great ones 
eat up the little ones: I can compare our rich mi- 
ſers to nothing ſo fitly as to a whale; a plays and 
tumbles, driving the poor fry before him, and at 
laſt devours them all at a mouthful. Such whales 
have I heard on a'the land, who never leave gaping, 
till they've ſwallow'd the whole pariſh, church, 
ſteeple, bells and all. 

Per. A pretty moral. 

x with a wannion.] A phraſe of which the meaning is 
obvious, though I cannot explain the word at the end of it. It 


is common in many of our old plays. STEEVENS. - 
2 Alas poor ſouls! it griev'd my heart —————] So in the Winter's 
Tale : ** O the moſt pitcous cry of the poor ſouls! Sometimes to ſee 
*em, and not to ſee *em ;—now the ſhip boring the moon with 
her main-maſt, and anon ſwallowed with yeſt and froth, as you'd 
thruſt a cork into a hogſhead. And then for the land-ſervice— 


To ſee how the bear tore out his ſhoulder-bone ; how he cry'd to 3 


me for help, &c.” MaLone. . | 

3 when I ſaw the porpus how he bounc'd and tumbled ?] 
The riſing of porpuſes near a veſſel at ſea, has long been conſi- 
dered by the ſuperſtition of ſailors, as the fore-runner of a ſtorm. 
So, in the Dutcheſs of Malfy, by Webſter, 1623: He lifts up 
his noſe like a foul porpus before a ſtorm.” MarLone. | 

* as to a whale—a plays and tumbles, dri wing the poor 
fry before him, So in C oriolanus: Cs | | 
OY like ſcaled fculls | | 
Before the belching whale,” STEEvEns., 


3 Fiſh. 
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4 Fiſh. But, maſter, if I had been the ſexton, I 
would have been that day in the belfry. 
2 Fiſh. Why, man? YO, 

3 Fj. Becauſe he ſhould have ſwallow'd me too: 
and when 1 had been in his belly, I would have kept 
ſuch a jangling of the bells, that he ſhould never have 
left, till he caſt bells, ſteeple, church, and pariſh, up 
again. But if the good king Simonides were of my 
mind | . 

Per. Simonides? 5 | 

3 Fiſh. We would purge the land of theſe drones, 
that rob the bee of her honey. | | 

Per. How from the finny ſubje& of the ſea 5 
Theſe fiſhers tell the infirmities of men ; 
And from their watry empire recollect 
All that may men approve, or men detect ! 
Peace be at your labour, honeſt fiſhermen. 

2 Fiſh. Honeſt, good fellow, what's that, if it be 
a day fits you, ſearch out of the kalendar, and no 
body look after it *. 
| Per, 


S - the fenny ſubedt of the ſea) Read — finny, This 

thought is not much unlike another in As You Like It: 
6 this our lite, exempt from publick haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
“ Sermons in ſtones, and good in every thing.” 
| | STEEVENS, 

6 Honeſt, good fellow, what's that, if it be a day fits you, ſearch 
out of the kalendar, and no body look after it?] The preceding ſpeech 
of Pericles affords no apt introduction to the reply of the fiſher- 
man. Either ſomewhat 1s omitted that cannot now be ſupplied, 

or the whole paſſage is obſcured by more than common depra- 
vation. 

It ſhould ſeem that the prince had made ſome remark on the 
badneſs of the day, Perhaps the dialogue originally ran thus ; 

Per. Peace be at your labour, honeſt fiſhermen ; 
The day is rough and thwarts your occupation. 
2. Honeſt ! good fellow, what's that? If it be no? a day fits you, 
-ratch it out of the kalendar, and nobody i look after it. 
The following ſpeech of Pericles is equally abrupt and incon- 
ſequent : EU 


May fee the ſea hath caſt upon your coaſt, - | 


The 
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Per. You may ſee, the ſea hath caſt me on 4285 | 
-- + eat; -: 

2 Fiſh. What a drunken kaave v was s the ſea, to caſt 
thee in our way?! | 
Per. A man whom both the waters and: the wind, 

In that vaſt tennis-court, hath made the ball 
For them to play upon, intreats you pity him; 
He aſks of you, that never us'd to beg. 
1 Fj. No, friend, cannot you beg? here's them 
in our country of Greece, gets more with 4.0 
than we can do with working. 
2 Fiſh, Can't thou catch any fiſhes then pi.) 
Per. I never practis'd it. 
2 Fiſh. Nay, then thou wilt ſtarve ſure; >fbr dere - 
28 5 to be * ama dans, unleſs _ one fiſh 
or't. 
Per. What I have been, I hobe a to 5 know; : 
But what I am, want teaches me to think on; 
A man throng'd up with cold *; 53 b veins are chill, 


The folio reads, 
7” may fee the ſea hath caſt me upon your coaſt. 
I would rather ſuppoſe the poet wrote, 
Nay, ſee the ſea hath caſt upon your coaſt—— |. 
Here the #/herman interpoſes. The prince then goes « on 

Aman, &c. STEEVENS. 

7 to caſt thee in our avay !] He is playing o on ache word 
caff'; which anciently was uſed both in the ſenſe of to throw, pu 
to vomit, So in Macbeth, vol. iv. p. og, MTS 1 

Vet I made a ſhift to c him.” 

It is uſed in the latter ſenſe above — ull he "of Nell &c. up 
agate, MalLlox E. | 

A man'throng'd h with cold; —— ] 1 ſoſpect that this, which 
is the reading of all the copies, is corrupt. We night read, 
A man /orinkup with cold; | 
(It: might have been anciently written front.) So in Cymbeline s 

Ps The Shrinking ſlaves of abiuter MxLoN E. | 

Throng'd up with cold may mean only moleſted by it, as by the 

preſſure of a crowd. With this ſituation Apemantus threatens Timon: 
1 I'll ſay thou haſt gold: | 


„Thou wilt be throng'd too, ſhortly. 
Throng'd might alſo be uſed by Pericles to 185177 furunk into a 


a heap, {0 as to have one part crowgded into another. 
STEEVENS. 


And 
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And have no more of life, than may ſuffice 
To give my tongue that heat to aſk your help : 
Which if you ſhall refuſe, when J am dead, 
For that I am a man, pray ſee me buried. 

1 #jh. Die quoth-a ? Now gods forbid ! I have a 
gown here ?; come put it on, keep thee warm. Now, 
afore me, a handſome fellow ! Come, thou ſhalt go 
home, and we'll have fleſh for holydays *, fiſh for faſt- 
ing days, and moreo'er puddings and flap-jacks *; 
and thou ſhalt be welcome.” 

Per, I thank you, fir. 

2 Fiſh, Hark you, my friend, you ſand yu could 
not beg. 

Per. I did but crave. 

2 Fiſh. But crave? then I'll turn craver too, and 
ſo I ſhall ſcape whipping. 

Per. Why, are all your beggars whip'd then ? 

2 Fiſh. O not at all, my friend, not at all; for if 
all your beggars were whip'd, I would with no better 
office, than to be a beadle. But, maſter, V1] go draw 


up the net, [ Exeunt two of the Fiſhermen. 
Per. How well this honeſt mirth becomes their la- 
bour ! 


1 Fiſb. Hark vou, fir, do ro know where you are: 9 
Per. Not well. 
1 Fiſb. Why Fll tell you; this is called Pentapolis, 


ang our king, the good Simonides. 


Per. The good king Simonides, do you call him? 
1 Fiſh. Ay, fir, and he deſerves ſo to be call'd, 
for his peaceable reign, and good government. 


„ have a gown here, Sc.] In the proſe hiſtory of Kynge 4p- 
polyn of Thyre, already quoted, the fiſherman gives him - one 
half of his blacke aantelle for to cover his body with.“ STEEVENS. 
—— fieſp for all day, f/Þ for faſtin days, and more, or puddings, 
S. ] The poet without doubt wrote, ** fleth for bolydays.” MALONE. 
For E and more, or puddings and flapjacks, —read— and 
mor eo er puddings and flapjacks,” FARMER. 
* — flapjacks ] In ſome counties a fapyack ſignifies an apple- 
puff: but anciently it ſeems to have meant a Pancake, STEBEVENS. 


Yor, II. | Per. 
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Per. He is a happy king, ſince he gains from his 
ſubjects, the name of good, by his government. How | 


far is his court diſtant from this ſhore ? Fe 

1 Fiſh. Marry, fir, half a day's journey; and I'll 
tell you, he hath a fair daughter, and to-morrow is 
her birth-day ; and there are princes and knights 
come from all parts of the world, to juſt and turney 
for her love. TD 8 Es 
Per. Were my fortunes equal to my deſires, I 
could wiſh to make one there. 3 . 

1 Fiſh. O fir, things muſt be as they may; and 
what a man cannot get, he may lawfully deal for— 
his wife's ſoul 3. 


Re-enter the two Fiſhermen drawing Up a net. 


2 Fiſp. Help, maſter, help; here's a fiſh hangs in 
the net, like a poor man's right in the law; *twill 


aud what a man cannot get, —] This paſſage, in its preſent 
| Nate, is to me unintelligible. * We might read, —“ O fir, things 


mult be as they may; and what a man cannot get, he may nor 


lawfully deal for ;—his wife's ſoul.” 


Be content; things muſt be as Providence has appointed; — and what 


his ſituation in life does not entitle him to 2 to, he ought not to 
attempt; — the affeftions of a woman in a higher ſphere than his own. 


Soul is in other places uſed by our author for lobe. — Thus in 


Meaſure for Meaſure: : | 
| _ we have with ſpecial /ou/ | 
«6 Eleted him, our abſence to ſupply.” Marons. 
Things muſt be (ſays the ſpeaker) as they are appointed to be; 
and what a man is not ſure to compaſs, he has yet a juſt right to at- 
tempt. — Thus far the paſſage is clear. The fiſherman may then 
be ſuppoſed to begin a new ſentence — His avi/e's /oul—but here 
he is interrupted by his comrades. He might otherwiſe have pro- 
ceeded to ſay — The good will of a wife indeed is one of the things 
evhich is difficult of attainment. A huſband is in the right to flrive 
for it, but after all his pains may fail to ſecure it, — ] wiſh his 
brother fiſhermen had called off his attention before he had had 
time to utter his laſt three words. STEEVENS, 
The fiſherman means, I think, to ſay, What a man cannot 
get, there is no law againſt giving, to ſave his wife's ſoul from 


purgatory,” FARMER. = 
+ hardly 


8 


1 
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hardly come out. Ha! bots on 't , tis come at laſts 
and 'tis turn'd to a ruſty armour. 

Per, An armour, friends ! I pray you, jet me wei it. 
Thanks, Fortune, yet, that after all my croſſes, 
Thou giv'ſt me ſomewhat to repair myſelf; 

And, though it was mine own *, part of mine he- 
ritage, 


Which my dead father did bequeath to me, 


With this ſtrict charge, (even as he left his life) 


Keep it, my Pericles, it hath been a ſhield 


'Twixt me and death; (and pointed to this brace *) 

For that it ſav'd me, keep it; in like neceſſity, 

The which the gods protect thee from! 't may de- 
fend thee .“ 

It kept where I kept, I fo dearly lov'd it; 


Till the rough ſeas, that ſpare not any man, 


Took it in rage, though calm'd they ve given it 
again: 


I thank thee for it; my ſhipwreck now's no ill, 


Since TI have here my father's gift in his will. 


1 Fiſh. What mean you, fir * 
Per. To beg of you, kind friends, this coat of 
worth, 
For i it was ſome time target to a king 
I know it "AY this mark ; he lov'd me Sao; 


ots on 7 5.—1 The bots are the worms that breed in 
horſes. 'This comick execration was formerly uſed in the room 
of one leſs decent. It occurs in Xing Henry IV. and in many 
other old plays. MALOxE. 
And, though it was mine Ry —— 1. e. And / thank you, 
though 1 it was my own. MaTLoNE. 
this brack,] The Brace is the armour for the arm. 
So in Troilus and Cre 
ll hide my liver beard in a gold beaver, 
& And in my vant-brace put this wither'd brawn.” 
Avant bras, Fr. STEEVENS. 
7 The which the gods protect thee from! ——] All the old copieg 
read, unintelligibly, 
The which the gods protect thee, fame = defend thee, 
M ALONE, 
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And for his ſake, I wiſh the having of it; 


And that you'd guide me to your ſovereign's court, 
Where with it I may appear a gentleman ; | 
And if that ever my low fortune's better, 
III pay your bounties ; till then, reſt your debtor, 
x1 Fj, Why, wilt thou tourney for the lady? 
Per. I'll ſhew the virtue I have borne in arms. 
1 Fiſh. Why dre take it *, and the gods give thee 
podd.0Nt | 
2 Fiſh. Ay, but hark you, my friend; 'twas we 
that made up this garment through the rough ſeams 
of the waters: there are certain condolements, cer- 


_ tain vails. I hope, fir, if you thrive, you'll remem- 


ber from whence you had it. 
Per. Believe it, I will; | 


By your furtherance I am cloath'd in ſteel ?; 
And ſpight of all the rapture of the ſea *, 


This jewel holds his gilding on my arm * ; 
5 5 | | Unto 


3 y die take it. 1 i.e. why do you take it. That 
is, in plainer terms, — why, take it. STEEVENS, = 
9 By your furtherance I am cloath'd in ſteel;] This line is ſo weak 
I ſhould wiſh to read, | TE 
Now by your furtherance I am cloath'd in ſteel. STeevens. 
Aud ſpite of all the rapture of the ſea,] That is, - notwith- 
ſtanding that the ſea hath raviſb'd ſo much from me, Fu 
So afterwards: _ rs 
„Who, looking for adventures in the world, 
& Was by the rough ſeas re#+ of ſhips and men.“ 
Again, in the Life and Death of Lord Cromwell, 1613: 
„Till envious fortune and the ravenous ſea 
„ Pid rob, diſrobe, and oil us of our own.” | 
For this emendation, the reader is indebted to Dr. Sewell, in 
whoſe edition of Pericles it is found. Rowe and all the ancient 
copies read rupture. MALONE. 
am not ſure but that the old reading is the true one. We ſtill 
talk of the breaking of the ſea, and the breakers, What is the rup- 
ture of the ſea, but another word for the breaking of it? Rupture 
means any ſolution of continuity. STEEVENS. .. 
2 This jewel holds his building on my arm; ] I ſtrongly ſuſpect 
this line to be corrupt. We might read: 
This jewel holds his 5/ding on my arm. MaLons, Th 
4s 
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Unto thy value I will mount myſelf. 

Upon a courſer, whoſe delightful ſteps 
Shall make the gazer joy to ſee him tread.— 
Only, my friend I yet am unprovided 
Of a pair of baſes 3, 

2 Fiſh. We'll fure provide : thou ſhalt have my 
beſt gown to make thee a pair; and I'll bring thee to 
the court myſelf, _ | 

Per. Then honour be but a goal to my will, 

This day I'Il rife, or elſe add ill to ill, [Exeunt. 


ES NE: 
A publick May, or Platform, leading to the Lifts. A Pa- 
vilion by the ſide of it, for the reception of the King and 
Princeſs. | ; 
Enter Simonides, Thaifa, Lords, and Attendants. 
Sim. Are the knights ready to begin the triumph“? 


This jewel holds his building on my arm;] Perhaps gilding; 
(which was formerly written guilding.) He is ſpeaking of ſome 


jewel of value, which in the ſhipwreck had adhered to his arm. Any 


ornament of enchaſed 1 anciently ſtyled a zewel, So in 
Markham's Arcadia, 1697 :—** She gave him a very fine jexvel, 
wherein was ſet a moſt rich diamond.” Pericles means to {ell his 
bracelet, that with the price it brings he may purchaſe a horſe ; and 
rejoices on finding that the brightneſs of the toy is undiminiſhed, 
| | 1 5 OTEEVENS. 
pair of baſes.] i. e. armour for the legs. Bas. Fr. 
So in Hudibras: | 
| «© Nor ſhall it &er be ſaid that wight, 
4 With gauntlet blue and 3% s white, 
& And round blunt truncheon, &c.“ STrerevens. 

+ Are the knights ready to begin the triumph ? ] In Goxer's poem, 
and Kynge Appolyn of Thyre, 1510, certain gymnaſtick exerciſes only 
are performed before the Pentapolitan monarch, antecedent to the 
marriage of Appollinus, the Pericles of this play. The preſent 
tournament, however, as well as the dance in the next ſcene, 
ſeems to have been ſuggeſted by a paſſage of the former writer, 
who, deſcribing the manner in which the wedding of Appollinus 
was celebrated, ſays, | | | 

The &nightes that be yonge and proude 

% Thei juſte firſt, and after daunce- MALONE» 8 
E 2 1 Lor a, 


12 nie 


In honour of whoſe birth theſe triumphs are, 


1 Lord, They are, my liege 
And ſtay your coming, to preſent themſelves. 
Sim. Return them, we are ready; and our daughter, 


Sits here, like beauty's child, whom Nature gat 
For men to ſee, and ſeeing wonder at. | Exit a Lord. 
Thai. It pleaſeth you, my royal father, to expreſs 


My commendations great, whoſe merit's leſs. 


Sim. Tis fit it ſhould be ſo; for princes are 
A model which heaven makes like to itſelf : 


As jewels loſe their glory, if neglected, 


So princes their renown, if not reſpected. 
*Tis now your honour, daughter, to explain? 


The labour of each knight, in his device. 


Thai, Which, to preſerve mine honour, I'll per- 
| a. | CEO ” 
Euter a knight ; he paſſes over the ſiage, and his 

fquire preſents his ſhield to the princeſs. 

Sim. Who is the firſt that doth prefer himſelf ? 

_ Thai, A knight of Sparta, my renowned father; 
And the device he bears upon his ſhield 5 
Is a black Æthiop reaching at the ſun; 

The word, Lux tua vita mihi *. 3 


5 V2 now your honour, daughter, to entertain 
The labour of each knight, in his device.] | 
I ſuppoſe we ſhould read to explain; which accordingly ſhedoes, 
The ſenſe would be clearer were we to ſubſtitute, both in this 
and the following inſtance, office. Honour, however, may mean 
her ſituation as queer of the feaſt, as ſhe is afterwards denominated. 
The idea of this ſcene appears to have been caught from the 
Thad, book iii. where Helen deſcribes the Grecian leaders to her 
father-in-law Priam, STEEVENS. | . 
6 The word, Lux tua vita mibi.] What we now call the motto, 
was anciently, ſometimes, termed the word. Le mot. Fr. Fheſe | 
Latin mottos may perhaps be urged as a proof of the learning of 
Shakſpeare, or as an argument to ſhew that he was not the au- 
thor of this play; but tournaments were ſo faſhionable and fre- 
quent an entertainment in the time of queen Elizabeth, that he 
might very eafily have been furniſhed with theſe ſhreds of lite« 
zucurc. MALONE. 83 | | f 
2 | =” | Sim. 
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Sim. He loves you well, that holds his lite of you. 
1 i [ The ſecond knight paſſes. 

Who is the ſecond, that preſents himſelf ? 5 
Thai. A prince of Macedon, my royal father; 
And the device he bears upon his ſhield | 
Is an arm'd knight, that's conquer'd by a lady : | 
The motto thus, in Spaniſh, Piu per dulcura que per 
—_—_— I The third knight paſſes. 

Sim. And what's the third? | 
Thai. The third of Antioch ; and his device, 
A wreath of chivalry : the word, Me pompæ proveæit 
apex *, I The fourth knight paſſes. 
Sim. W hat is the fourth“? | 
Thai. A burning torch that's turned upfide down; 
The word, Quod me alit, me extinguit, 

Sim. Which ſhews that beauty hath his power and 
will, | | 
Which can as well enflame, as it can kill. 

Bo [ The fifth knight paſſes. 
Thai. The fifth, an hand environed with clouds, 
Holding out gold, that's by the touch-ſtone try'd ; 
The motto thus, Sic ſpectanda fides. 
b [ The ſixth knight paſſes. 


f Piu per dulcura que fer fuerpa.] That is; more by 
feveetneſs than by force, —The author ſhould have written Mas per 
dulgura, &c. Pi in Italian ſignifies ore; but, I believe, there 
is no ſuch Spaniſh word. MALoxk. | 

8 Me Pompey provexit apca.] Thus all the old copies. Whe⸗ 
ther we ſhould amend theſe words as follows me pompæ pro- 
vexit apex,—or correct them thus —me Pompei provexit apex, 
1 conteſs my ignorance. A avreath of chivalry, in its common 
ſenſe, might be the deſert of many knights on many various oc- 
caſions; ſo that its particular claim to honour on the preſent one 
is not very clearly aſcertained.— If the wreath declares of itſelf 
that it was once the ornament of Pompey's helm, perhaps here 
may be ſome alluſion to thoſe particular marks of diſtinction which. 

he wore after his bloodleſs victory over the Cilician pirates: 
Et victis cedat piratica laurea Gallis. “ STEEVENS, 
9 What is the fourth?] i. e. What is the fourth device. 
1 ” | MALoNEs 
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Sim. ood what's the ſixth and laſt, which the 
knight himſelf 


With ſuch a graceful courteſy delivered ? 

| Thai. He ſeems to be a ſtranger ; but his preſent 
Is a wither'd branch, that's only green at ps. ; 
T he motto, In hac ſpe v. 

Sim. A pretty moral; 


From the dejected ſtate 3 he} is, 


He hopes by you his fortunes yet may flouriſh. 
1 Lord. He had need mean better than his outward 
ſhew 
Can any way ſpeak in his juſt commend : 
For, by his ruſty outſide, he appears 


To have practis d more the whipſtock, than tho 


lance *, 
2 Lord. He well may be a ſtranger, for he « comes 


To an honour'd triumph, ſtrangely furniſhed. 


3 Lord. And on ſet pur poſe let his armour ruſt 
Until this day, to ſcour it in the duſt. | 
Sim. Opinion's but a fool, that makes us ſcan 


The outward habit by the inward man *. 


But ſtay, the knights are coming ; well withdraw 


Into the gallery. [ Exennt, 


[ Great ſhouts, and all cry, The mean Knight. : 


x the whipſtock ] i i. e. 2 carter's i See 
note on Twelfth Night, lait edit, vol. iv. STEE VERS. 
2 The outward habit by the inward man. | 1 15ch he poet had not 


been fettered by the rhime and metre, he would have ſaid 


$6 —that makes us ſcan the inward man by the outward habit.“ 
58 MALONE, 
Why ſhould we not read— | 
The 7nwvard habit by the onward man. 
The words were accidentally miſplaced, In the proſe romance 
alteady quoted, the king ſays ; the habyte maketh not the re- 
iy gious man,” SrEEYENS. 


SCENE 


e 
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A Hall of State.— A Banquet prepared. 


Enter Simonides, T1 haiſa, Lords, Attendants, and the 


Knights from tilting. 


Sim. Knights, 
To ſay you are welcome, were ſuperfluous. 


To place upon the volume of your deeds 3, 


As in a title-page, your worth in arms, 

Were more than you expect, or more than's fit, 
Since every worth in ſhew commends itſelf. 
Prepare for mirth, for mirth becomes a feaſt * ; 


You are princes, and my gueſts, 


Thai. But you, my knight and gueſt ; 
To whom this wreath of victory I give, 
And crown you king of this day's happineſs. 
Per. Tis more by fortune, lady, than by merit. 
Sim. Call it by what you will, the day is yours; 
And here, J hope, is none that envies it. 
In framing an artiſt *, art hath thus decreed, 


To make ſome good, but others to exceed ; 


And you're her labour'd ſcholar. Come, queen o'the 
feaſt 5 
(For, daughter, ſo you are,) here take your place: 


Marſhal the reſt, as they deſerve their grace. 


Knights. We are honour'd much by good Si- 
ä | 


3 To place upon the volume of your deeds, ] This is the reading of 

the folio, 168 5. The quartos, and the folio 1664, read, I place. 
| | ALONE. 

* for mirth becomes a feaſt:] Thus the earlieſt copy. 
The ſecond quarto and all the ſubſequent editions read, 
| for mirth comes at a feaſt. MALonE. 
* In framing an artiſt, ] We might better read: 

In framing artiſts — MaLoNE., 
Come, queen o' the feaſt, 

For, daughter, ſo you are, |] 

So in the Winter's Tale: 

preſent yourſelf | 

That ai, you are, miſtreſs 0' the feaſt,” STEEVENSs 


the Pericles of the preſent play, that 
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Sim. Your preſence glads our days; honour we love, 
For who hates honour, hates the gods above. 
Marſh. Sir, yonder 1s your place. 
Per. Some other is more fit. 5 
1 Knight. Contend not, fir; for we are gentlemen, 
That neither in our hearts, nor outward eyes, 
Envy the great, nor do the low deſpiſe *. 
Per. You are right courteous knights. 
8, ft. | 
Per. By Jove, I wonder, that is king of thoughts, 
Theſe cates reſiſt me, ſhe not thought upon 7. _ 8 
| ; 1 Al. 


s That neither in our hearts, nor outward eyes, 
Envy the great, nor do the low deſpiſe.) | 
This is the reading of the quarto 1619. The firſt quarto reads, 
© Have neither in our hearts, nor outward eyes, | 
„ Enviesthe great, nor. all the low deſpiſe.” MaLone. 
T By Fove, I wonder, that is king of thoughts, 2 
©. Theſe cates reſift me, ſhe not thought upon.) All the copies 
read *« he not thought upon” - and theſe lines are given 
to Sjmonides, In the old plays it is obſervable that declarations 
of affection, whether diſguiſed or open, are generally made by 
both the parties; if the lady utters a tender ſentiment, a cor- 
reſponding: ſentiment is uſually given to her lover, —Hence 1 


conclude that the author wrote, | 


„-e not thought upon ;? | 


and that theſe lines belong to Pericles. If he be right, I would read, 


“ he zow thought upon.“ — 
The prince recollecting his preſent ſtate, and comparing it with 
that of Simonides, wonders that he can eat. In Gower, where 
this entertainment is particularly deſcribed, it is ſaid of Appolinus, 
He ſette and caſt about his eie 
& And ſawe the lordes in eſtate, 
& And with hym ſelfe were in debate 
46 Thynkende what he had lore, | 
% And ſuch a ſorowe he toke therefore, 
That he fat ever ſtille and thought, 
As he which of no meate rouglt. 

So in Kynge Appoiyn of Thyre, 1510: — at the laſt he ſate 
him down at the table, and without etynge, he behelde the noble 
company of lordes and grete eſtates.— Thus as he looked all about, 
a grete lorde that ſerved at the kynge's table ſayde unto the kynge, 
Certes ſyr, this man wolde gladly your honour, for he dooth not ete, 
but beholdeth hertely your noble magnyfycence, and is in poynt 


to weep.” 
4 The 


- 


PRINCE' or TYRE # 
_ Thai. By Juno, that is queen of marriage, 
All viands that I eat do ſeem unſavoury, 


Wiſhing him my meat * : ſure he's a gallant gentle- 


man, 
Sim. He's but a country gentleman ; he has 
Done no more than other knights have done; 
He has broken a ſtaff, or ſo ; ſo let it paſs. 
Thai. To me he ſeems like diamond to glaſs. 
Per, Yon king's to me, like to my father's pic- 
ture, | HE pu 
Which tells me, in that glory once he was; 
Had princes fit like ſtars about his throne, 
And he the ſun, for them to reverence. 
None that beheld him, but like lefler lights, 
Did vail their crowns to his ſupremacy ; 
Where now his ſon's like a glow-worm in the night, 


The words ref me, however, do not well correſpond with this 
idea. Perhaps they are corrupt. MaLone. 

T heſe cates reſiſt me, ] i. e. go againſt my ſtomach. 

ps STEEVENS. 

* Wiſhing him my meat ; J I am afraid that a jingle is here 
intended between meat and mate. The two words were, I be- 
lieve, in our author's time, generally, and are at this day in War- 
wickſhire, pronounced alike, The addreſs to Juno countenances 
this ſuppoſition, MaLone. : | | 

Wiſhing him my meat; 
ſhe had rather,have a huſband than a dinner ; that ſhe wiſhes Pe- 
ricles were in the place of the proviſions before her; regarding 
him (to borrow a phraſe from Romeo) as the deareſt morſel of the 
earth, So in the Tao Noble Kinſmen : 

| If thou couch 

& But one night with her 
© Thou ſhalt remember nothing more, than what 
That banquet bids thee to. STEEVENS. 

9 Where now his ſon's like a glow-worm in the night,] The old co- 
pies read, — Where now his /oz, &c. — But this is ſcarcely intel- 
ligible. The flight change that has been made, affords an eaſy ſenſe, 
Where is, I ſuppoſe, here, as in many other places, uſed for whereas. 

The peculiar property of the glow-worm, on which the poet has 
here employed a line, he has in Hamlet happily deſcribed by a 
fngle word: | 

The glow-worm ſhews the matin to be near, 

6 And *gins to pale his xnefeAual fire,” MALONE. 


The 


] Surely the plain meaning is, that 


— — . 


Again : 


58 Ene L 
The which hath fire in darkneſs, none in light; 
Whereby I ſee that Time's the king of men, 


For he's their parent, and he is their grave *, 

And gives them what he will, not what they crave, 
Sim. What, are you merry, knights? | 
1 Anght. Who can be other in this royal preſence : ? 
Sim. Here, with a cup that's ſtor'd unto the brim ?, 


(As you do love, fill to your miſtreſs lips,) 
We drink this health to you. 


Knights. We thank your grace. 


Sim. Let pauſe a while; 
Yon knight, methinks, doth fit too melancholy, 


As if the entertainment in our court 


Had not a ſhew might countervail his worth, 
Note it not you, Thaila ? 


Thai. What is it 
To me, my father ? 
Sim. O, attend, my daughter ; 
Princes, 1 in this, ſhould live like gods above, 


For he's their parent, and he is their grave, ] So in Romeo and 
Juliet: | SP 
„„ The earth that's nature's other, is her tomb; 
What is her burying grave, that is her womb,” 
Milton has the ſame thought: 


The womb of nature, and perhaps her grave.” 
 __Maroxe. 


. that's ſtor'd unto the Bui, The old copies read ftirr'd, 
I do not fee any connection between /firring a cup and its brim. 
Perhaps the poet wrote fad. The firſt quarto exhibits the word 
thus ur d; fo that the change is very ſmall. Staff d unto the 
brim is ſufficiently harſh, but u 'd is a word which our author 


trequently uſes. 
Mr. Steevens propoſes for 'd, which, being nearer to the original 


reading, I have received, MaALove. 
- that's ſtirr'd unto the brim, ] If this be the true reading, 


it muſt mean, that dances to the brim. But I rather think we 
ſhould read — r' d, i e. repleniſhed. So before in this play: 
2 Their tables were flor'd full.“ | 


Were not this ts: glorious caſket Hor d with ill.“ 
Again: 


cc 
& Are ffor'd with corn 


theſe our ſhips 
* DTEEVENS, 


Who 


| ee 


PRINCE or TRE 


| Who freely give to every one that comes 
To honour them: and princes, not doing ſo, 
Are like to gnats, which make a ſound, but kill 
Are wonder'd at *. 
Therefore to make his entrance more ſweet 3, 
Here ſay, we drink this ſtanding bowl of wine to 
„„ 
Thai. Alas, my father, it befits not me 
Unto a ſtranger knight to be ſo bold; 
He may my proffer take for an offence, _ 
Since men take womens' gifts for impudence. 
Sim. How ! do as I bid you, or * move me 
elſe. 
Thai. Now, by the gods, he could not pleaſe me 
| better. [ Aſide, 
Sim. And further tell him, we deſire to know, 
Of whence he is, his name and parentage “. , 
Thai. The king my father, fir, hath drunk to you, 
Per. I thank him, 


* Are wwonder'd at.] Ought we not rather to read: 
No more are wonder'd at. 

We wonder for a moment that ſo ſmall an inſect as a gnat ſhould 
make ſo great a ſound. When its noiſe ceaſes, we no longer think 
of it. So, princes for a while may dazzle us by their ſplendour ; 
but when dead, if they have not been benefactors to mankind, 
they are no longer objects of admiration. Mauone. 

3. Therefore io make his entrance now more fveet, | Now was added 
for the fake of the metre by the editor of the folio in 1664 - per- 
haps unneceſſarily. — The firit quarto reads — entraunce. The 
quarto 1619: 

4 Therefore to make his enterance more ſweet —— 
as the word was ſometimes pronounced. MAaLoNE. 

+ Of whence he is, his name and parentage.) So in the Coe 
Aman. 

His doughter 


«© He bad to go on his meſſage, 
„ And fonde for to make him glade; 
4 And ſhe did as hir fader bade. 
And goth to him the ſofte paas, 
„% And aſketh whens and what he was, 
$6 And praithe he ſhulde his thought leve.“ MATLOxE. 


Thai. 


&6 PERICLE Ss, 


Thai. Wiſhing it ſo much blood unto your life. 
142 I thank both him and you, and pledge him 
freely. 
Thai. And further he Aale to kw of you, 
Of whence you are, your name and parentage. 
Per. A gentleman of Tyre—(my name Pericles 
My education has been in arts and arms;) 
Who looking for adventures in the world, 
Was by the rough ſeas reft of ſhips and men, 
And, after ſhipwreck, driv'n upon this ſhore. 
Thai. He thanks your grace 3 ; names himſelf. Pe- 
A | 
A gentleman of Tyre, who only by 
Misfortune of the ſea has been bereft 
Of ſhips and men, and caſt upon this ſhore. 
Sim. Now, by the gods, I pity his misfortune, 
And will awake him from his melancholy. 
Come, gentlemen, we fit too long on trifles, 
And waſte the time, which looks for other revels. 
Even in your armours, as you are addreſt 5, ' 
Will very well become a ſoldier's dance: 
J will not have excuſe, with ſaying, this © 


5 Even in your armours, as yon are addreſt,] As you are ac- 
coutered—prepared for combat. So in K. Henry V. 
© To morrow for our march we are adde. „* M ALONE. 
6 I will not have excuſe, with faq ging, this | 
Loud muſfick is too harſh ] i. e. the loud noiſe made by 
the claſhing of their armour, * Vhs loud muſick” is the read- 
ing of the firſt quarto, The ſecond quarto, and all the ſubſe- 
quent copies, read that, which renders the paſſage uniotel!1gible, 
The dance here introduced is thus deſcribed in an ancient 
Han. againſt the Abuſe of Dancing, bl. let. no date: 
„There is a daunce called Choria 
„Which joy doth teſtify ; 
% Another called Pyrricke | 
„Which warlike feats doth try, 
© For men in armour geſtures made, 
And leapt, that ſo they might 
© When need requires, be more prompt 
In publique weale to fight.” MarLoxs, 


, Loud 


PRINCE dr:'TYRE 


Loud muſick is too harſh for ladies“ heads; 
Since they love men 1n arms, as well as beds, 
[ The Knights dance. 
So, this was well aſk'd ; ; *twas ſo well perform'd. 
Come, fir ; here's a lady that wants breathing too : 
And I have often heard, you knights of Tyre 
Are excellent in making ladies trip; 
And that their meaſures are as excellent. 
Per. lo thoſe that practiſe them, they are, my 
lord. 
Sim. Oh, that's as much, as you would be deny d 
[The Knights and Ladies dance. 
Of your fair courteſy —Unclaſp, unclaſp ; 
Thanks, gentlemen, to all ; all have done well, 
But you the beſt. [To Pericles. ] Pages and lights to 
conduct 
Theſe knights unto their ſeveral lodgings : Yours, fir, 
We have given order to be next our own ?, 
Per. I am at your grace's pleaſure. 
Sim. Princes, it is too late to talk of love, 
For that's the mark I know you level at : 
Therefore each one betake him to his reſt; 


Ty EE, all for ſpeeding do their beſt. 
Reb, 


SCENE WV. 
Tyre. 
Enter Helicanus, and Eſcanes. 


Hel. No, Eſcanes, know this of me, 
Antiochus from inceſt liv'd not free; 


to be next our owwn,] So Gower: 

&© The kynge his chamberleyn let calle 

% And bad that he by all weye 

„ A chamber for this man purvei 

& Whiche nigh his own chambre bee. MaLONE. 


7 


For 


rn Ice 
For which, the moſt high gods not minding longer 
To with-hold the vengeance that they had in ſtore, 
Due to this heinous capital offences 
Even in the height and pride of all his glory, 
When he was ſeated in a chariot of 
An ineſtimable value, and his daughter 
With him, a fire from heaven came and ſhrivel'd up 

Thoſe bodies *, even to loathing ; for they ſo ſtunk, 
That all thoſe eyes ador'd them, ere their fall%, 
Scorn now their hand ſhould give them burial, 

Eſea. Twas very ſtrange. 

Hel. And yet but juſtice; for though 
This king were great, his greatneſs was no guard 
To bar heav'n's ſnhaft, but fin had his arc : 


151 'Tis very true. 
Eilts three Lords. 


1 Lord. See, not a man in private conference, 
Or council, hath reſpect with him but he. 
2 Lord. It ſhall no longer grieve without reproof, 
3 Lord. And curſt be he that will not ſecond it, 
1 Lord. Follow me then: Lord Helicane a word. 
Hel, With me ? and welcome : happy day, my 
lords. 


a fire from heaven came and ſhrivePd : 25 


| 2 bodies, — 
This circumſtance is mentioned by Gower : 
. they hym tolde | 
© That for vengeance as God it wolde, 
& Antiochus as men maie witte 
«© With thonder and lightnyng is forſmitte. 
&« His doughter hath-the ſame chance, 
“ So ben thei both in o balance.” Maron. 
® That all thoſe eyes ador'd them, ere their fall, 
Scorn now, &c.] The expreffion is elliptical ; _ | 
| That all thoſe eyes which adored them, &c. MaLONe. 
 —— by fn had his reward.) Thus the folios and the modern 


editions, The preſent reading was furniſhed by the earlieſt quarto. 
M: ALONE. 


4 T-. >. x Lord, 


FP NR 6r TER 
1 Lord. Know that our griets are riſen to the top, 
And now at length they overflow their banks. 
Hel. Your griefs, for what? wrong not your prince 
you love. y ; 5 
1 Lord. Wrong not yourſelf then, noble Heli- 
cane; 1 8 £0 
But if the prince do live, let us ſalute him, . 
Or know what ground's made happy by his breath. 
If in the world he live, we'll ſeek him out; 
If in his grave he reſt, we'll find him there; 
And be reſolv'd, he lives to govern us, 
Or dead, gives cauſe to mourn his funeral, 
And leaves us to our free election. 
2 Lord. Whoſe death's, indeed, the ſtrongeſt in our 
e „ 
And knowing this kingdom, if without a head *, 
(Like goodly buildings left without a roof 5) 
Soon will fall to ruin, your noble ſelf, 


2 And be reſolv'd he lives to govern us,] Reſolv'd is fatisfied, 
freed from doubt. So in a ſubſequent ſcene: 
&< Reſolve your angry father, if my tongue, &c.” | 
| \LONEs ' 
3 Whoſe death's indeed the ſtrongeſt in our cenſure ;] i. e. the 
moſt probable in our opinion. Cenſure is thus uſed in King Ri- 
chard III: CIO | 
© To give your cenſure in this weighty buſineſs.“ 
| IR OTEEVENS, 
And knowing this kingdom is without a head,] They did not 
| tnow that the kingdom had abſolutely loſt its governor; for in 


* the very preceding line this lord obſerves that it was only more 


probable that he was dead, than hving.—1 therefore read, with a 
very ſlight change -F without a head. — In the next line but one, 
by ſupplying the word av2//, which I ſuppoſe was omitted by the 
careleſſneſs of the compoſi tor, the ſenſe and metre are both re- 
ſtored. The paſſage as it ſtands in the old copies, is not, by 
any mode of conſtruction, reducible to grammar. MaLove. 
5 (Like goodly buildings left without a roof) The. ſame thought 
occurs in K. Henry IV. Part II: 115 
1 leaves his part- created coſt 
A naked ſubject to the weeping clouds, 


_ * And waſte for churliſh winter's tyranny.““ Sr ELVENS, 


That 
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When peers thus knit, a kingdom ever ſtands, 


— — K — — 
P e 
* 


8 nien 
That beſt know 'ſt how to rule, and how to reign, 


We thus ſubmit unto, —our ſovereign. 

Omn. Live, noble Helicane. | 
Hel. Try honour's cauſe ; forbear your ſulfrages 2 
If that you love prince Pericles, forbear, 

Take I your wiſh, I leap into the ſeas, 


Where's hourly trouble; for a minute's eaſe, 


A twelvemonth longer, let me entreat you 
To forbear the abſence of your king; 
If in which time expir'd, he not return, 

I ſhall with aged patience bear your yoke. 
But if I cannot win you to this love, 


Go ſearch like nobles, like noble ſubjects, 


And in your ſearch, ſpend your adventurous worth; ; 
Whom if you find, and win unto return, 
You ſhall like diamonds: fit about his crown. 

1 Lord. To wiſdom he's a fool that will not yield ; 
And fince lord Helicane enjoineth us, 
We with our travels will endeavour it ©. 


Hel. Then you love us, we you, and we'll claſp 
hands; 


[Ex eunt. 
$CENE V. 
Pentapolis. 


Enter Simonides reading a Letter“; the Knights meet him. 


 1Knight. Good morrow to the good Simonides. 
Sim. Knights, from my daughter this I let you 
know, _ That 


6 We with our woods vill endeavour.] Endeavour what? I 
ſuppoſe, to find out Pericles. We ſhould therefore add the fyl- 
lable which ſeems wanting both to metre and ſenſe : 

We with our travels will endeavour 17. STEEVENS., 

The author might have intended an abrupt ſentence. 

Marone. 

7 In the Hyftorie of Kyng Appolyn of Thyre, ** two kynges ſones” 

pay their court to the daughter of Archyftrates, (the Simonides of the 
Pre- 


PRINGE OTT NX E. 
That for this twelve month, ſhe will not undertake 
A married life: her reaſon to herſelf 
Is only known, which from her by no means 
Can Ig. SED 

2 Knight. May we not pet acceſs to her, my lord ? 
Sim. Faith, by no means; ſhe hath ſo ſtrictly ty'd 
her 
To her chamber, that it is impoſſible. 
One twelve moons more ſhe'll wear Diana's livery ; 
This by the eye of Cynthia hath ſhe vow'd *, 
And on her virgin honour will not break. 
3 Knight. Loth to bid farewel, we take our leaves. 
; 1 IErxeunt. 
Sim. So, 5 
They're well diſpatch'd'; now to my daughter's letter: 
She tells me here, ſhe'll wed the ſtranger knight, 
Or never more to view nor day nor light. 
Tis well, miſtreſs, your choice agrees with mine; 
I like that well :—nay, how abſolute ſhe's in't, 
Not minding whether I diſlike or no. 
Well, I commend her choice, and will no longer 
Have it be delay'd : ſoft, here he comes ;—1I 
Muſt diſſemble it. | 


_ | Enter Pericles. 
Per. All fortune to the good Simonides ! _ 
Sim. To you as much! Sir, I am beholden to you, 


preſent play). He ſends two rolls of paper to her, containing their 
names, &c. and deſires her to chooſe which ſhe will marry. She 
writes him a letter (in anſwer), of which Appolyn is the bearer, 
— that ſhe will have the man ** whiche hath paſſed the daungerous 
undes and perylles of the ſea—all other to retuſe.” The ſame cir- 
cumſtance is mentioned by Gower, who has introduced 7hree 
ſuitors inſtead of , in which our author has followed him. 

| 8 : MALONE. 

2 This by the eye of Cynthia hath he vow'd,] It were to be wiſned 
that Simonides (wha is repreſented as a blameleſs character) had 
hit on ſome leſs ſhameful expedient for the diſmiſſion of theſe 
wooers. Here he tells them as a folemn truth, what he knows to 
be a fiction of his own. STttEvens 2 22 

. F For 


66 nic nn 


For your ſweet muſick this laſt night * : I do 


Proteſt, my cars were never better fed 


With ſuch delightful pleaſing harmony. 
Per. It is your grace's pleaſure to commend ; 
Not my deſert. 
Sim. Sir, you are muſick's maſter, 
Per. The worſt of all her ſcholars, my good lord. 
Sim, Let me aſk you one Tg What do you 
think | 


of my daughter, fir ? 


Per. A moſt virtuous princeſs. 

Sim. And ſhe is fair too, is ſhe not? 
Per. As a fair day in ſummer ; wond'rous fair. 
Sim, My daughter, fir, thinks very well of you; 


Ay, ſo well, that you muſt be her maſter, 
1 ſhe'll be your ſcholar ; therefore look to it. 


Per. I am unworthy to be her ſchool-maſter. 
Sim. She TE not ſo; peruſe this writing elſe. 


= Sir, I am beholden to you, 


For. your feveet muſick, this laſt night :=] Here alſo our 


author has followed Gower : 


4“ She, to doone hir faders heſt, 

“% Hir 'barpe fet, and in the feſte 

<< Upon a chaire, whiche thei fette, 

„Hir ſelfe next to this man ſhe ſette. 

4 With harpe both and eke with mouth 

„To him ſhe did all that ſhe couth, 

„ To make him chere; and ever he ſicheth, | 
„And ſhe him aſketh howe him liketh. 

Madame, certes well he ſaied, 

& But if ye the meaſure plaied 

«© Whiche, if you liſt, . I ſhall you lere, 

It were a glad thing for to here. 

« A leve, fir, tho quod ſhe, | 

Nowe take the harpe, and lete me . 
Of what meaſure that ye mene.— | 

He taketh the harpe, and in his wiſe 

4% He tempreth, and of ſuch aſſiae IN 

5 Synginge he harpeth forth withall, 

© That as a voice celeſtial 

„ Hem thought it ſowned in her ere, 2 
© As though that 1 it an mg" were,” MALONE. 

i Pers 


PRINCE or TF TER E. 
Per. What's here 
A letter, that ſhe loves the knight of Tyre? 
'Tis the king's ſubtilty to have 1 my life. 14 des 
Oh ſleek not to intrap, my gracious lord, 
A ſtranger and diſtreſſed gentleman, . 
That never aim'd fo high to love your daughter, 
But bent all offices to honour her. 
Sim. Thou haſt bewitch'd my daughter, and 
> men r= 
A villain, 
Per. By the ds I "EN not; 
Never did thought of mine levy offence ; 
Nor never did my actions yet commence 
A deed might gain her love, or your diſpleaſureq 
Sim. Traitor, thou lieſt, 
Per. Traitor ! 
Sim. Ay, traitor. 
Per. Even in his throat, (unleſs i it be a king) 
That calls me traitor, I return the lie. 
Sn. Now, by the gods, I do applaud his courage. 


Ade. 


Per. My actions are as noble as my thoughts, 
That never reliſh'd of a baſe deſcent 3. 
I came unto your court, for honour's cauſe, 
And not to be a rebel to her ſtate ; 
And he that otherwiſe accounts of me, 


bis ſword ſhall prove, he's honour's enemy, 
Sim. No'!— 


Here comes my daughter, ſhe can witneſs it“. 


3 That never reliſh'd of a baſe deſcent.) So i in Hamlet: 
„That has no reli/þ of ſalvation 1 in it.” 
Again, in Macbeth: 

80 well thy words become thee as thy wounds ; 

© They /mackof honour both.” MALONE. 

* No, here comes my daughter, ſhe can witneſs it.] Thus all 
the copies. Simonides, I think, means to ſay — Not à rebel to our 
fate! — Here comes my daughter : be can prove, thou art one. 
Perhaps, however, the author wrote — Now, Here W & .— 
In Othello we meet nearly the ſame words: 

Here comes the lady, let her witneſs it.” MALONE. 


F'3 | Enter 
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; 85 F RISE LES 
Enter T. haiſa. 
Per. Then, as you are as virtuous as fairy 
Reſolve your angry father, if my tongue 
Did &er ſolicit, or my hand ſubſcribe 
To any ſyllable that made love to you? 
Thai. Why, fir, ſay if you had, 
Who takes offence at that would make me glad > 
Sim. Yea, miſtreſs, are you ſo peremptory? | 
I am glad of it with all my heart. Al. 14. Pl tame | 
you; 
I'll bring you in ſubjection. Will you, 
Not having my conſent, beſtow your love 
And your affections on a ſtranger ? (who 
For ought I know, may be, nor can I think 
The contrary, as great in blood as I myſelf). [ Aſide. 
Therefore, hear you, miſtreſs; either frame your will 
To mine—and you, fir, hear you, either be 
Rul'd by me, or Ill make you—man and wife 
Nay, come, your hands and lips muſt ſeal it too : 
And being join'd, I'll thus your hopes deſtroy ; — 
And for a further grief, God give you Joy !— — 
What, are you both pleas'd ?. 
Thai. Yes, if you love me, fir, _ 
Per. Even as my life, my blood that foſters it 5. 
Sim. What, are you both agreed? 
Both. Ves, if it pleaſe your majeſty. 
Sim. It pleaſeth me ſo well, — I'll ſee you wed; - 


Then, with what haſte you can, get you to bed. 
LErxeuni. 


Een as my li fe my blood that fo Meri 15. Even as my life 
loves my blood that ſupports it.— The quarto 1619, and the ſub- 


enk copies, read 
Even as my life or blood that alters i it. Maron. 
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Enter Gower. 


Gow. Now ſleep yſlaked hath the rout* ; 

No din but ſnores, the houſe about, 

Made louder by the o'er-fed breaſt 7 

Of this moſt pompous marriage feaſt. 
The cat with eyne of burning coal, 

Now couches from the mouſe's hole * 

And crickets ſing at the oven's mouth, 

As the blither for their drouth ?., 


6 Nox /leeþ y/laked hath the rout ; ; 
No din but ſnores about the houſe,] 

As Gower's ſpeeches are all in rhime, it is clear that the old 
copy is here corrupt. It firſt occurred to me that the author might 
have written, 

Now fleep yſlaked hath the rogſe— 
i. e. the carouſal. But the mere tranſpoſition of the latter part of 
the ſecond line, renders any farther change unneceſſary, Rout is 
likewiſe uſed by Gower for a company in the tale of Appolinus, the 
Pericles of the preſent play : 
| Upon a tyme with a route 

This lord to play goeth hym out.“ 
Again: 

It fell a daie thei riden oute, 

* The kinge and queene and all the route.” — MALONE. 

7 Made louder by the oer. fed breaſt,] The quarto 1619, the 
folios, and Mr, Rowe, all read, o'er fre beaſt, The true _— 
has been recovered from the firſt quarto. MAaLonE. 

No din but ſnores, the houſe about, 

Made louder by the ver-fed breaſt,] So Virgil, ſpeakin ng, of 
Rhamnes who was killed in the midnight expedition of Niſus 
and Euryalus : 

% Rhamneten aggreditur, qui forte tapetibus altis 
66 Extructus, toto profiabat pectore ſomnum.”” STEEVENSs 

: from the mouſe's hole ; ] may perhaps mean—at ſome 
liithe diſtance from the mouſe's hole. I believe, however, we ought 
to read, — ore the mouſe's hole. MaLone, 

o And crickets ſing at the oven's mouth, 
Are the blither for their drouth :] _ 

I ſuppoſe we ſhould read — as the blither — i. e. as if they 

were, &c. OTEEVENS. | 
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Hymen hath brought the bride to bed, 
Where, by the loſs of maidenhead, 
A babe is moulded :—Be attent, 
And time that is ſo briefly ſpent, 
With your fine fancies quaintly eche * ; 
What's dumb in e Pl pies with ſpeech. 


Dumb ſhew. 


Enter Pericles and Simonides at one door with Attendants ; 
a Meſſenger meets them, kneels, and gives Pericles a 
letter. Pericles ſhews it Io Simonides; the Lords kneel 
to the former *. Then enter Thaiſa with child, and 
Lychoriag. Simonides ſhews his daughter the letter; ſhe 
rejoices : be and Pericles take leave of ber 9 and 


depart. 


Gow. By many a derne and painful perch , 


Of Pericles the careful ſearch 
By 


* With your fine fancies quaintly eche ;] i. e. eke out, So in 


| the Chorus to King 2 Y. (firſt folio): 
— ſtill be kind, 


& And eche out our performance with your mind.” 
Again, in the Merchant of Venice, 9 1600 ( Heyes's 
eancn) 7; 7 - 


bs 4 *tis to peeze the time, | 
4 To ech it and to draw it out in length.” MAL ONE. 
the Lords kneel to the Former. 1 The lords kneel to 

Pericles, becauſe they are now, for the firſt time, informed by 
this letter, that he is king « of 8 — No man,” ſays Gower 
in his Conf. Amant. 

_— knew the ſoth cas, 
| & But he bym ſelfe; what man he was.” 

By the death of Antiochus and his daughter, Pericles has alſo ſuc- 
ceeded to the throne of Antioch, in conſequence of having rightly 
interpreted the riddle propoſed to him. MaLONE. 

by many a derne and painful perch,] Derne is, J believe, N 
cret. The word 1s uſed by Spenſer, B. ii. c. 1. ſt. 35.— B. ui. 

c. i. ſt. 4.—Accordivg to Mr. Upton, it means earneſt —eager — 


The conſtruction is ſomew hat involved, 27 be careful ſearch of Pe. 
ricles 


E or IF L=KR Ke 71 
By the four oppoſing coignes *, | 
Which the world together joins, 

Ts made, with all due diligence, 

That horſe and ſail, and high expence, 

Can ſtead the queſt, At laſt from Tyre 
(Fame anſwering the moſt ſtrange enquire *,) 
To the court of king Simonides 

Are letters brought; the tenour theſe : 
Antiochus and his daughter's dead ; 
The men of Tyrus, on the head 
Of Helicanus would ſet on 
The crown of Tyre, but he will none : 
The mutiny he there haſtes t'oppreſs; 
Says to them, if king Pericles 

Come not home in twice ſix moons, 

He, obedient to their dooms, 
Will take the crown. The ſum of this, 
Brought hither to Pentapolis, 


ricles is made by many a derne and painful perch, =by the four op- 
poſing coignes, which Join the world together; —avith all due dili- 
gence, Sc. MALONE, | | | 

—— dearn and painful perch, ] Dearn ſignifies lonely, 
ſolitary, See note on King Lear, laſt edit. vol. ix. p. 491. A 
perch is a meaſure of five yards and a half. STEEvENs. 
By the four oppoſing coignes, ] By the four oppoſite corner-flones 
that unite and bind together the great fabrick of the world. The 
word is again uſed by Shakſpeare in Macbeth: 

| "M0 No jutty frieze, 
6 Buttreſs, or coigne of vantage, but this bird 
& Hath made his pendant bed and procreant cradle,” 


In the paſſage before us, the author ſeems to have conſidered 


the world as a ſtupendous edifice, artificially conſtructed, =To 
ſeek a man in every corner of the globe, 1s {till common language. 
All the ancient copies read, | 5 
By the four oppoling crignes— 
but there is no ſuch Engliſh word. For the ingenious emen- 
dation inſerted in the text, which is produced by the change of 
a ſingle letter, the reader is indebted to Mr. Tyrwhitt. Ma LON E. 
5 Fame anſwering the moſt ſtrange enquire, | Why ſtrange? It 
was ſurely not ſtrange, that Pericles? ſubjects ſhould be ſolicitous 
to know what was become of him. Perhaps we ſhould read the 
moſt rong enquire ;—this earneit, anxious enquiry, MaLons.. 
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'Ytaviſhed the regions round, 

And every one with claps gan | ſound, 

« Our heir apparent is a king: 
Who dream'd, who thought of ſuch. a thing?“ 
Brief, he muſt hence depart to Tyre; 

His queen with child, makes her defire 
(Which who ſhall croſs) along to go; 

(Omit we all their dole and woe :) 

Lychorida her nurſe ſhe takes, 

And ſo to ſea, Their veſſel ſhakes 

On Neprune's billow ; half the flood 


Hath their keel cut ?; but fortune 8 mood $ 
| Varies 


2 Iraviſhed the regions 3 1 Thus che oldeſt quarts. 
Read, yraviſbed, in imitation of antiquated ſtyle, STEEvEns, | 
From the falſe print of the firſt edition, the E 2 ITE editors 
formed a ſtill more abſurd reading: _ 

 Jrony ſhed the regions round | 
Mr. Steevens's ingenious emendation, to which I have payed 
due attention by inſerting it in the text, is ſtrongly confirmed | 
by the following paſſage in Gower de Confeffione Amantis : 
| „ This tale after the kynge it had 
HDentapolin all overſprad, 
There was no joye for to ſeche, 
“For every man it had in ſpeche, 
And ſaiden all of one accorde; 
& A worthy kynge ſhall ben our lorde. 
That thought us firſt an heavines 
© Is ſhape us nowe to great gladnes. 
4 —— Thus goth the tydinge over all.” Ma LONE. 
F | | 7 ——— balf the Jlood 
+ | Hath their keel cut; 
4 They have made half their voyage with a favourable wind, 
80 Gower: 
«© When thei were in the ſea amid, 
& Out of the aorth thei ſee a cloude ; 
Ihe ſtorme aroſe, the wyndes loude 
%% Thei blewen many a dredeful blaſte, 
The welken was all over-caſte.” MaLOox E. 
7 the Hood : 
Hath their heel cut; ; but fortune mov'd,] 
Moved could never be deſigned as a rhime to . 1 ſuppoſe 
we ſhould read, 8985 
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Varies again : the grizzled north 
 Ditgorges ſuch a tempeſt forth, 
'Thar, as a duck for life that dives, 
So up and down the poor ſhip drives. 
The lady ſhrieks, and well-a-near 
Doth fall in travail with her fear : 
And what enſues in this fell ſtorm ?, 
Shall for itſelf, itſelf perform 
J nill relate“; action may 
Conveniently the reſt convey : | 
Which might not what by me is told *,— 
In your imagination hold 
This ſtage, the ſhip, upon whoſe deck 
The ſea-toſt Pericles appears to ſpeax . [| Exit, 


| | but fortune' mood— 
i, e. diſpoſition, So in Orhello: _ 
| 0 whoſe eyes 
| Albeit unuſed to the melting ood—”? 
Again, in A!Ps Well that Ends Well: 
oO 2 muddied in fortune's mood STEEVENS. 
9 — iu this fell form, ] This is the reading of the earlieſt 
quarto. The folios and the modern editions have /e, ſtorm. 
| By | MaLone. 
I nill relate;] The further conſequences of this ſtorm [I ſhal 
not deſcribe. Ma LOxNE. 
* Which might not what by me is told.] i. e. which might no 
 conventently convey what by me is told, Sc. What enſues may 
conveniently be exhibited in action; but action could not well 
have diſplayed all the events that I have now related. MAL ONE. 
ln your imagination hold 
This flage, the ſhip, upon whoſe deck 
The ſea-toſt Pericles appears to ſpeak. ] 
It is clear from theſe lines, that when the play was originally 
performed, no attempt was made to exhibit either a ſea or a 
ſhip. The enſuing ſcene and ſome others muſt have ſuf- 
fered conſiderably in the repreſentation, from the poverty of 
che ſtage-apparatus in the time of our author. MaTLONE. 
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have made, affords an eaſy ſenſe, Maron. 


rice 
EN 


Enter Pericles on a ſhip at ſea. 
Per. Thou God of this great vaſt, rebuke theſe 


ſurges “, 
Which waſh both 1 and hell; and thou that haſt 


Upon the winds command, bind chem i in braſs, 


Having call'd them From the deep! O ſtill thy 


deafning, 
Dreadful, thunders; gently quench thy nimble, 
Sulphurous, flaſhes !—O how, Lychorida, 


How does my queen? Thou ſtorm, venomouſly *, 
Wilt 


4 Fhou God of this great vaſt, rebuke theſe farges,] The expreſſion 
is borrowed from the ſacred writings : The waters ſtood above 
the mountains z—at thy rebuke they fled ; at the voice of thy thun- 
der they haſted away. It ſhould be remembered, that Pericles 
is here ſuppoſed to ſpeak from the deck of his ſhip. Lychorida on 


whom he calls, in order to learn ſome intelligence of his queen, 


is ſuppoſed to be beneath, in the cabin, 

This ſpeech is exhibited in ſo ſtrange a form in the original, 
and all the ſubſequent editions, that I ſhall lay it before the reader, 
that he may be enabled to judge in what a corrupted ſtate this play 
has hitherto appeared, and be induced to treat the editor's imper- 
tect attempts to reſtore it to integrity, with the more indulgence, 

+ The God of this great vait, rebuke theſe ſurges, | 
e Which waſh both heaven and hell; ; and thou that haſt 
Upon the windes commaund, bind them in braſſe; i 
% Having call'd them from the deepe, + + 
„Thy deafning dreadful thunders, gently quench 
Thy nimble ſulphirous flaſhes, © How Lychorida ! 
„ How does my queene ? then ſtorm venomouſly, 
* Wilt thou ſpeat all thyſelf ? the ſea-man's whiſtle 
„ Is as a whiſper in the ears of death, 
„ Unheard Lychorida ? Lucina oh! ö 
% Divineſt patrioneſs and my wife gentle 
To thoſe that cry by night, convey thy deitie 
«© Aboard our dauncing boat, make ſwift the pangues 
© Of my queenes travayles? now Lychorida,” Maron, 
5 — —— Thou /orm, venomouſly | 
Milt thou ſpit all thyſelf ? ————] 

All the copies read — then ſtorm, &c, which cannot be right, 

becauſe it renders the paſſage nonſenſe. The ſlight change that 1 


I would 


PRINCE or TYRE. 35 


Wilt thou ſpit all thyſelf ?—The ſeaman's whiſtle 
Is as a whiſper in the ear of death, | 
Unheard. —Lychorida l Lucina, O | 
Divineſt patroneſs, and midwife 7, gentle 

To thoſe that cry by night, convey thy deity 
Aboard our dancing boat; make ſwift the pangs 
Ot my queen's travails N ow, Lychorida 


Enter Lychor ida. 
Lyc. Here is a thing too young for fuch a 2 


I would read, 
— Thou ſtorm” f wenomouſly ; 
Mili thou ſpit all thyſelf? 
Yenomouſly is maliciouſty. Shakſpeare has ſomewhat of the ſame 
expreſſion in one of his hiſtorical plays: 
The watry kingdom, whoſe ambitious head 
& $z:751n the face of heaven —— ” 


Chapman likewiſe, in his verſion of the Iliad, ſays of the ſea 


that ſhe 
its every way her foam.” SrREVEXS. 
I as a <whiſper in the ear of death,] In another place the poet 
ſuppoſes death to be awakened by the turbulence of the ſtorm: 
And in the viſitation of the winds 
© Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
Curling their monſtrous heads, and hanging them 
With deafning clamours in the ſlippery clouds, 
„That with the hurly, death itſelf awakes — 
| King Henry IV. Part II. Ma TORE. 

7 Divine patroneſi, and „ wite, &c.] Thus all the copies 
both ancient and modern; but the ſenſe requires that we ſhould 
read—midwife, STEEVENS. 

This happy emendation is ſo clearly right, that it requires nei- 
ther ſupport nor illuſtration. If it wanted the n Horace 
would furniſh it: 

% Montium cuſtos nemorumque virgo, 
«© Quz laborantes utero puellas 
Aer vocata audis, adimiſque leto, 
5 Diva triformis.”? 
Again, in the Audria of Terence: | 
20M Juno Lucina, ter opem ; ſerva me, obſecro !” 
|  MALONE. 
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Who, if it had conceit *, would die, as I 


Am like to do: take in your arms this piece 


Of your dead queen. 
Per. How ! how, A 4 
Lyc. Patience, good fir, do not affiſt the ſtorm N 


Here's all that is left living of your queen, 


A little daughter; for the ſake of i it, 


Be manly, and take comfort. 
Per. Oh ye gods! 


Why do you make us love your goodly gifts, 


And ſnatch them ſtraight away ? We, here ms : 
Recal not what we give, and therein may 


Uſe honour with you *. 


Lyc. Patience, good fir, 


| Even for this charge. 


Per. Now, mild may be thy life! 
For a more bluſt'rous birth had never babe: 


Quiet and gentle thy conditions * ! 


Mo, if it had conceit, —] If it had zhought. So in K. Macy JV. 1, 
There's ſome conceit or other likes him well, 
„When that he bids Won morrow with ſuch ſpirit.“ 
MaALoONE. 

9 Pabience, god fir, do not aſſiſt the form, ] Our author uſes the 
ſame expreſſion, on the ſame occaſion, in the Tempeſt : 

© You mar our labour; — keep your cabins ; you do afſift the 
form. MaLone. 

: Uſe honour <vith yor.] The meaning is ſufficiently. clear, — 
In this particular you might learn from us a more honourable conduct. 
— But the expreſſion is ſo harſh, that I 010 the * to be 
corrupt. Ma LON E. 
and therein may. 

Uſe honour with you.] 

To »/e, in ancient language, ſignifies to put out to ggſance or 
uſury. The ſenſe of this paſſage may therefore be our honour 
will etch as much as yours, if placed out on terms of advantage. 
If valued, our honour is worth as much as yours. STEEVENS. 
Quiet and gentle thy conditions !] Conditions anciently meant 
qualities 3 ; diſpoſitions of mind. So in Othello: 

& And then of ſo gentle a condition]? 
He is ſpeaking of Deſdemona. Again, in King Henry V. „ Our 
tongue is rough, coz, and my condition is not imooth.” 

& The late earl of Eſſex (ſays fir Walter Raleigh) told queen 
Elizabeth that her conditions were as crooked as her carcaſe—but 


it coſt him his head, MaLONE. 


PRINCE or TYRE. 57 


For thou art the rudelieſt welcom'd to this world, 

That cer was prince's child. Happy what follows! 

Thou haſt as chiding a nativity 3, 

As fire, air, water, earth, and heaven can make, 
To herald thee from the womb fs 

Even, at the firſt, thy loſs is more than can 

Thy portage quits, with all thou canſt find here.— 

Now the good gods throw their beſt eyes upon it! 


Enter wo Sailors. 


1 Sail. What | courage, fir. God ſave you. 
Per. Courage enough: I do not fear the flaw * 


3 as chiding a nativity,] i. e. as noiſy a one. So i in 
the M:id/ummer Night's Dream, Hippolita, TOY of the cla» 


| mour o the hounds: 
; 66 


never did 1 hear 


uch gallant chjding.” 
See note on that paſſage, vol. iii. laſt edit. p. 96. STEEVENS, 
4 To herald thee from the womb :)] All the copies read, 


To Harold thee from the womb : 
For the emendation now made, the reader is indebted to Mr, 


Steevens. So in Macbeth: 
os only to herald thee into his preſence, 


Not to pay thee.” 
This word is in many ancient books written barauld. So in our 
author's Venus and Adonis, 1600: 
The owl, night's harauld, ſhrieks; tis very late,” 
Again, in he Mirror for Magiſtrates, 1610: 
5 „ Truth is no harauld nor no ſophiſt ſure,” 
See alſo Cowel's Interpreter, v. Herald, Heralt, or Harold 


which puts Mr. Steevens' s emendation beyond a doubt. . 
MarLowne, 


— thy loſs is more than can 
Thy portage quit, ] 
1, e. thou haſt already loſt more (by the Jon of thy inocher) 
than thy ſafe arrival at the port of life can counterbalance, with all 
to boot that we can give thee. Portage is uſed for gate or en- 
trance in one of Shakſpeare's hiſtorical plays. STEEVENS. 
© — 7 do not fear the flaw ;] The blaſt, —The word occurs 
in Hamlet: 
% O that the earth which kept the world in awe, 
& Should patch a wall ro expell the winter's Harv /*? 


. in K. Henry VI. Part II. | 
the fury of this mad-bred a. MaLOxE. 
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78 PERI © LE 

It hath done to me the worſt . Vet for the love 
Of this poor infant, this freſh-new ſea-farer *, 

I would it would be quiet. 

1 Sail. Slack the bolins there 9; thou wilt not, wilt 
thou? Blow and ſplit thyſelf *. 
2 Sail. But ſea- room, and the brine and cloudy | 
billow kiſs the moon, I care not *. 
I Sail. Sir, your queen muſt over- board; the ſea 
works high, the wind is loud, and will not ye till 
the ſhip be clear'd of the dead. 

Per. That's your ſuperſtition. 

1 Sail. Pardon us, fir ; with us at fea it ſtill hath 
been obſerv'd; and we are e in eaſtern 3. There- 

| C fore 
1 Soin the i Amant, 


7 1 hath Sk to mie the tk 
* —— a wife! 
« My joye, my luſt, and my deſyre, 
My welth; and my recoverire ! | 
« Why ſhall 1 live and thou ſhalt die ? 
% Ha, thou fortune, I thee defie, 
% Now . thou do to me thy werftl; 
| „A herte! why ne wilt thou berſt? 2” MALovk. 
s this freſh-new ſea-farer,] We meet a ſimilar com- 
pound-epither i in K. Richard III. 
ur ae * pf 1 honour 1 is ſcarce current,” 
| MALONEs 


* 


98 lack be bolins there 5 $ 
which the fails of a ſhip are governed when the wind is unfavour- 
able. They are ſlackened when it is high. T1 his term. occurs 
again in ns To Noble Kinſmen : © | 
the wind is fair, 

40 Top hs bowling. *? STEEVENS, 
* 1 Sai, Blow and ſplit thyſelf. 
2 Sai. But ſea-room, c.] So in the Tempeſt: 
+ Blow till thou burft thy avind, if room 8 * ” 
| ALONE, 
> — ard the bring and cloudy billow iſs the moon, I care not.] 
So in the Winter's Tale: Now the hip boring the moon with 
her main- maſt.“ And is uſed here, as in many other places, for 


E if, or though. MaLONE. 


and we are frrong i in eaſtern ; — There is a 


* eaſterly wind. Such, I believe, is the meaning. Ma Lox E. 
— With us at ſea it hath Been Hill obſerved, and abe are ftrong in 
eaſterne ;] The word eafterne is ſurely a corruption. The failor 


7 


] Boxwlines are ropes by Et 


PRINCE or TYRE. 7g 


fore briefly yield her; for ſhe muſt over-board 
ſtraight tio 

Per. Be it, as you think meet..-Moſt wretched 

z. queen 8 

ITyc. Here ſhe lies, fir. | 
Per. A terrible child-bed haſt thou had, my dear; 
No light, no fire: the unfriendly elements 
Forgot thee utterly ; nor have I time _ 
To give thee hallow'd to thy grave 5, but ſtraight 
Muſt caſt thee, ſcarcely coffin'd, in the ooze * ; 
Where, for a monument upon thy bones, 
The air-remaining lamps “, the belching whale, 


And 


3s labouring to juſtify his ſuperſtitious notion, and having told 
Pericles that it was founded on repeated obſervation, might add, 
and we are ſtrong in credence. i. e. our faith or belief in this 
matter is ſtrong. So our author in Troilus and Creſfſida : . 
e Sith yet there is a credence in my heart” —. 
Again, in another of his plays: 5 
2 love and wiſdom 
„ Approv'd ſo to your majeſty, may plead 
For ample credence.” 
In King Richard II. we meet with a parallel phraſe : 
Strong as a tower in hope.” | 
The nümber of letters in each word exactly correſponds; and 
the groſs errors which have been already detected in this play, 
are ſufficient to authorize the moſt daring attempts at emendation. 
| STEEVENS. 
* — for ſhe muſt over-board ffraight.] Theſe words are in the 
old copy, by an evident miſtake, given to Pericless MaLONE. 
5 To give thee hallow'd to thy grave, ] The old ſhepherd 
in the Winter's Tale expreſſes the fame apprehenſion concerning 
the want of ſepulchral rites, and that he ſhall be buried 
66 where no prieſt ſhovels in duſt.”  Marone. 
5 Muft caſt thee ſcarcely coffin'd in oare ;] The defect both of 
metre and ſenſe ſhews that this line is corrupt. MaLows. | 
I believe we ſhould read, with that violence which a copy ſo 
much corrupted will ſometimes force upon us, 
Muſt caſt thee, ſcarcely coffin'd, in the ooze, 
Where, &c. 


Shakſpeare, in the Tempęſt, has the ſame word on the ſame o- 


caſion: 


My ſon Y the ooze is bedded,” STEEVENS. 
7 The air-remaining lamps, —] Thus all the copies. Air. re- 
| maining. 


Vor, . 
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80 SS R 1 CL "ES, 

And humming water muſt o*erwhelm thy corpſe, 
Lying with fimple ſhells, O, Lychorida, 
Bid Neftor bring me ſpices, ink and paper *, 

My caſket and my jewels; and bid Nicander 
Bring me the ſattin cofferꝰ: lay the babe 
Upon the pillow ; hie thee, whiles I ſay 


A prieſtly farewel to her : ſuddenly, woman. 
20 Sail. Sir, we have a cheſt beneath the hatches, | 


caulk'd and Pitumed ready. 
Per. I thank thee. * ſay what coaſt is this * 


maining, if it be right, muſt mean air- Hung, ſuſpended for ever 
in the air. So (as Mr. Steevens obſerves to me) in Shakſpeare' 5 
2ſt Sonnet: 
„ thoſe gold CEE fix d in heaven's air, 
In K. Richard II. right-drawn ſword, is uſed for a ſword drawn in 
a juſt cauſe ;—and in Macbeth we meet with air-drawn dagger. 
Perhaps, however, the author wrote ayc-remaining, Thus in Othello: 

© Witneſs the ever-burning lights above”—, MaLONE. 

The propriety of the emendation ſuggeſted by Mr. Malone, 
will be increaſed if we recur to our author's leading thought, 
which is founded on the cuſtoms obſerved in the pomp of ancient 
ſepulture, ithin old monuments and receptacles Ge the dead, 
perpetual (i. e. que remaining) lamps were ſuppoſed to be lighted 
up. Thus Pope in his Eloi/a : | 
Ah hopeleſs, /afting flames, like thoſe that hurn 

To light the dead, and warm thi unfruitful urn!“ 
1 would, however, read, | 
And aye-remaining lamps, &c. 

Inſtead a monument erected above thy bones, + AND n lam 5 
10 burn near them, the ſpouting whale ſhall oppreſs thee with 
weight, and the maſs of waters ſhall roll with low heavy murmur 


over thy bead. STEEVENS. 
* ink and paper,] This is the reading of the ſecond 


quarto. The firſt ks + taper. MaLone. | 
5 Bring me the ſattin coffin :) It ſeems ſomewhat extraordinary 
_ Pericles ſhould have carried a coffin to ſea with him. We 


ught, I think, to read cer. MALowe. 
attin coffer is moſt probably the true e reading. in a ſubſequent 


ſcene, this coffin is ſo called: 
Madam this letter and ſome certain Jewels 


Lay with you in your cofer. 
Our ancient cofers were often adorned on the inſide with ſuch 


coſtly materials. A relation of mine has a trunk which formerly be- 
longed to Katharine Howard when queen, and it is lined throughout 
with roſe-coloured 7 attin, moſt elaborately quilted, STEEVENS. 

2 Sai. 


PRINCE ox TYRE; N 
2 Sail. We are near Tharſus. 
Per. Thither, gentle mariner, 

Alter thy courſe for Tyre'. When can'ſt thou reach it! 2 
2 Sail. By break of day, if the wind ceaſe, 
Per. O make for Tharſus. 

There will J viſit Cleon, for the babe 

Cannot hold out to Tyrus; there I'll leave it 

At careful nurſing. Go thy ways, good mariner; 

P11 bring the body preſently, { Exeunt. 


SCENE I. 
Epheſus. A room in Cerimon's houſe. 


Enter Cerimon, a Servant, and ſome perſons who have 
been Hh prvrecbed. 


Ger. Philemon, ho! 


Enter 1 


Phil. Doth my lord call ? 
Ter. Get fire and meat for theſe poor men; 
It hath been a turbulent and ſtormy night. 
Ser. I have been in many; but ſuch a night as this, 
Till now, I ne'er endur'd *. 
Cer. Your maſter will be dead ere you return; 
There's nothing can be miniſter'd to nature, 


1 Alter thy courſe for Tyre:] Change thy courſe, which is now 
for Tyre, and go to Tharſus, Malone, 
I hawe been in many 3 but ſuch a night as this, 
Til now, I ner endur d.] So in Macbeth: 
<6 Threeſcore and ten I can remember well, 
& Within the volume of which time I have ſeen 
« Hours dreadful and things ſtrange ; but this _ night 
«© Hath trifled former knowings.” 
Again, in K. Lear: 
„Since I was man, 
Such ſheets of fire, ſuch burſts of horrid thunder, 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
„ Remember to have heard,” MALONE. 


Vo. II. G That 


| + ?£K.1CLES; 
That can recover him. Give this to the *pothecary ?, 
And tell me how it works. [To Philemon. 


Enter two Gentlemen. 
1 Gent. Good morro p. 
2 Gent. Good morrow to your lordſhip. 
Cer. Gentlemen, why do you ſtir ſo early? 


CY 


1 Gent. Sir, our lodgings, ſtanding bleak upon the ſea, 
Shook as the earth did quake *; 
The very principals did ſeem to rend, 
And all to topple * : pure ſurpriſe and fear 
Made me to leave the houſe. | . 
2 Gent. That is the cauſe we trouble you ſo early; 


*Tis not our huſbandry. 
Cer. O you ſay well. 


v 0 


1 Cent. But I much marvel that your lordfhip, 
having 8 


3 Groe this to the pothecary,] The recipe that Cerimon ſends 
to the apothecary, we muſt ſuppoſe, is intended either for the poor 
men already mentioned, or for ſome of his other patients.—The 
preceding words ſhew that it cannot be deſigned for the maſter of 
the ſervant introduced here. Marone. | N 

+ Shook as the earth did quake: ] So in Macbeth : 

25 N the obſcure bird | | 
„ Clamour'd the live-long night: ſome ſay the earth 
H as, fewerous and did ſhake.” MaLoNE. 

5 Thewery principals did ſeem to rend, ; 

And all to topple ; —— ] The principals are the ſtrongeſt 
rafters in the roof of a building. The firſt quarto, which is fol- 
flowed by all the other copies, reads, I think corruptly principles. 
If the ſpeaker had been apprehenſive of a general diflolution of 
nature (which we muſt underſtand if we read principles), he did 
not need to leave his houſe : he would have been in as much dan- 
ger without, as within. | | SI 

All to is an augmentative often uſed by our ancient writers. Tt 
occurs frequently in the Confrfio Amantis. — The word topple, 
which means tumble, is again uſed by Shakſpeare in Macbeth, and 
applied to buildings: 1 

© Tho? caſtles fopple on their warders' heads.“ 

Again, in King Henry 1. Part 1: | | 
Shakes the old beldame earth, and zopp/es down 
„ Steeples and moſs-grown towers.” MALONE, 
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. Rich tire about you ©, ſhould at theſe early hours a 
Shake off the golden ſlumber of repoſe : 01 3 

It is moſt ſtrange) + © Ol 4 
Nature ſhould be fo converſant with pain, 1 

Being thereto not compell'd. | 2 

Cer. I held it ever, : q 


Virtue and cunning ? were endowments greater 
Than nobleneſs and riches : careleſs heirs 
May the two latter darken and expend ; 
But immortality attends the former, 
Making a man a god. Tis known, I ever 
Have ſtudied phyſick, through which ſecret art, 
By turning o'er authorities, I have 
(Together with my practice) made familiar 
To me and to my aid, the bleſt infuſions 
That dwell in vegetives, in metals, ſtones *; ; 
And I can ſpeak of the diſturbances + 
That nature works, and of her cures; which gives me 
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A more content in courſe of true delight Y 
| | Gr 
41 
5 Rich tire about you, &c.] Thus the quarto 1609 ; but 9 
the ſenſe of the paſſage is not ſufficiently clear. The gentlemen po 
roſe early, becauſe they were but in lodgings which ſtood expoſed 4 
near the ſea. They wonder, however, to find lord Cerimon i 
ſtirring, becauſe he had rich tire about him; meaning perhaps a Y 
bed more richly and comfortably furniſhed, where he could have | 5 
ſlept warm and ſecure in defiance of the tempeſt, The reaſoning 1 
of theſe gentlemen ſhould rather have led them to ſay ſuch towers L 
about you; 1, e. a houſe or caſtle that could fafely reſiſt the aſ- 1 
ſaults of weather. They left their manfion becauſe they were no 1 
longer ſecure if they remained in it, and naturally wonder why he 4 
ſhould have quitted his, who had no ſuch apparent reaſon for de» 4 


ſerting it and riſing early. STEEVENS. 


7 Virtue and cunning ] Cunning means here knowledge. 3 
| | MarLons. | Y 

b — the bleft infuſſons 
That dwell in wegetives, in metals, flones ; ] | 1 


So in Romeo aud Juliet 9 
O, mickle is the powerful grace that lies 
In plants, herbs, ſtones, and their true qualities.“ 
8 JEM OTEEVENS,s 


| G 2 | Than 


"3. ERICLES, 


Than to be 3 after tottering honour, 
Or tie my pleaſure up in filken bags, 
To pleaſe the fool and death“. 
2 Gent, Your honour hath through Epheſus pour'd 
fort 
| Your charity, and hundreds call themſelves 
Ez Your-ereatures, who by you have been reſtor'd : 
And not your knowledge, your perſonal pain, but even 
Your purſe, ſtill open, hath built lord Cerimon 
Such Rong renown as time ſhall never— | 


* 


Enter 700 Ser ants with a Cheſt. 


Ser. 80; lift there. 
Cer. What 5 that! ? 
= Wer Sit, 
Even now did the * toſs upon our am 
This cheſt; *tis of ſome wreck. 
Cer. Set it down, let us 
Look upon 595% 
2 Gent. Tis like a gh fs. 
» Cer. Whate er it be, 
»Tis wondrous heavy. Wrench it open tral ght; 
If the ſea's ſtomach be o er-charg'd with old, 
It is a good conftraint of F ortune, it 
Belches upon us. 
2 Gent. It is ſo, my lord. 
Cer. How cloſe *tis caulk'd and bittum'd £ [ Did 
the ſea | 


Caſt 1 it up? ? 


9 To pleaſe ihe fool and death.] The Fool ang D were pritt- 
cipal perſonages in the old moralities. They are mentioned W 
our author 1 in Meaſure for Meaſure : | 
merely thou art death's "WY 

„ For him thou labour'ſt by thy flight to ſhun, 
And yet run'ſt toward him ſtill,” Martons. 

* How cloſe tis caulf*d andbottom'd.] This, which is the read- 
ing of all the copies, is evidently a corruption. We had before 
« Sir,” we have a cheſt beneath the hatches, caulk'd and 67- 


zumed ready. ” Matos, 
Ser. 
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PRINCE or TYRE. 33 


Ser. I never ſaw ſo huge a billow, fir, BET 
As toſs'd it upon ſhore. 
Ter. Wrench it open; "Ks 
Soft, ſoft—it ſmells moſt ſweetly i in my ſenſe, 

2 Gent, A delicate odour. 

Ter. As ever hit my noſtril ; ſo,—up with it. 
Oh you moſt potent gods! what” s here ? a corle ! 

1 Gent. Moſt ſtrange ! 

Cer. Shrowded in cloth of ſtate! 

Balm'd and entreaſur'd with full bags of ſpices ! 167 
A paſſport too ! Apollo, perfect me 
In the characters . 


Here I give to underſland, {| He reads out of a 
{If Cer this coffin drive a- land ſcrowl. 
I king Pericles have loſt 

This queen, worth all our mundane coft *, 

Who finds her, give her burying, 

She was the daughter of a king * : 

Beſides this treaſure for a fee, 

The gods requite his charity! 


If thou liv*ſt, Pericles, thou haſt a heart 
That even — — for woe 5 ! This chanc'd to- night. 


2 


Apollo, perfeft me 
| II ho characters,] Cerimon, having wade phyſick his pe- 
culiar ſtudy, would naturally, in any emergency, invoke Apollo. 
On the preſent occaſion, however, he addreſſes him as the patron 
of learning. Maroxs. 
3 —— mundane c:] i. e. worldly, MaLoNE. 

* Who finds her, give her burying, 
| She was the daughter of a king : | 

The author had, perhaps, the ſacred writings in his choughts ? 
Go ſee now this curſed woman and bury her; 3 for he is a king's D 
daughter,” 2 Kings, ix. 36 MaLoNE. | 
| thou haſt a heart | | 

That even cracks for awoe.] So in Hamlet: 
No cracks a noble heart,” | 

Even is the reading of the ſecond quarts, The firſt has ever. 
MaLons. 
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36 PER 1C L EIS. 
2 Gent. Moſt likely, fir. 4 
Cer. Nay, certainly to-night; _ 

For look how freſh ſhe looks They were too rough® = 

That threw her in the ſea, Make a fire within; | 

Fetch hither all my boxes in my cloſet. 

Death may uſurp on nature many hours, 

And yet the fire of life kindle again 

The o'er-preſt ſpirits. I have heard of an 

Egyptian that had' nine hours lien dead *, 

Who. was by good appliance recovered. 


Enter a Servant with napkins and. os 


Well ſaid; well ſaid ; the fire and the cloths.— 
The rough and woeful muſick that we have, | 


Cauſe it to ſound, *beſeech you ?. 
The vial once more; —How thou ſtir'ſt, thou 


block? 


The muſick there BR pray you give her air; 
Gentle. 


| — 7 hey « abere too cough] I ſuſpe&t the author . 
vere too raſh— MaLone, 
nine hours lien dead,] So in the Ixviiith Pfalm : 
„E though ye have lien among the pots'— STEEVENS. 
7 The rough and woeful muſick that wwe have, | 

Cauſe it to ſound, *beſeech you.] Paulina in like manner in tbe 
Winter's Tale, when ſhe pretends to bring Hermione to life, orders 
muſick to be played, to awake her from her trance, MaLoxe. 

8 The vial once more; —bow thou flir'fl, thou block? 

The mufick there ] The firſt quarto reads, —the vil 
once more. The ſecond and the ſubſequent editions the vial. 
If the firſt be right, Cerimon mult be ſuppoſed to repeat his 

orders that they ſhould again ſound their rag and woeful muficks 
So in Tavelfth: 77 | | 

6. That Rain again !" - 
The word viol has — before in this play i in "hs; ſenſe of 
violin. I think, however, the reading of the ſecond quarto is 
right. Cerimon, in order to revive the queen, firſt commands 
loud mufick to be played, and then a ſecond time adminiſters 

ſome. cordial to her, which we may ſuppoſe had been; before ad - 
miniſtered to her when his ſervants entered with the — & c 


See Conf. Amant. 180: 


— this 


PRINCE or TYRE 


Gentlemen, this queen will live : Nature awakes; 
A warmth breathes out of her? ; ſhe hath not been 
Entranc'd above five hours. See how ſhe ?gins 
To blow into life's flower again! 

Gent. The heavens, 

Through you, encreaſe our wonder, and ſet up 
Your fame for ever. 

Cer. She is alive; behold, 

Her eye-lids, caſes to thoſe hearenly Jewels © , 
Which Pericles hath loſt, 

Veg to part their fringes of bright gold* ; 


© — this worthie kinges wife 
<< Honeſthe thei token oute, 
And maden fyres all aboute; 
„ Thei leied hir on a couche ſofte, 
«© And with a ſhete warmed ofte 
4 Hir colde brelte began to heate, 
Hir herte alſo to ſlacke and beate. 
“This maiſter hath hir every joynte 
„With certein oyle and balſam anoynte, 
And put à licour in hir mouthe 
“ Whiche is to few clerkes couthe.“ 
Little weight is to be laid on the 7 of the firſt quarto.— 


In the quarto edition of K. Richard II. 1615, viol is printed for 


wial : 
4 Edward's ſeven ſons, whereof thyſelf art one, 
( Were ſeven viols of his ſacred blood.“ 
Again, in the folio, 1623, ibid : 
„ One wo! full of Edward's ſacred blood.“ 
Again, in The tragical Hiſtory of Romeus and Juliet, 1562: 
„ She poured forth into the h of the fryer 
„ Water -” MALONE. 


9 Nature awakes a warmth breath out of her ; ] Thug hy 


quarto, 1609. Read: Nature awakes; 
A warmth breathes our of her. STEEVENS. 
The ſecond quarto and the modern editions read, unintelligibly, 
Nature awakes a varm breath out of her. MaLone. 


n caſes fo thoſe heavenly jewels] The ſame expreſſion 


occurs in the Winter's Tale: 


_ they ſeem'd almoſt, with ſtaring on one another, to tear 


the caſes of their eyes.” MALoNs. 
Begin to part their fringes of bright gold; ] So in the T; empeſt : 
The fringed curtains of thine eye advance, 
And ſay what thou ſee'ſt yond?” MaLoNEz. i 
G 4 7 The 
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98 P ERIC LES, 


The diamonds of a moſt praiſed water 
Do appear, to make the world twice rich. O live, 


And make us weep to hear your fate, fair creature, 


Rare as you ſeem to be! 7 [ She moves. 


Thai. O dear Diana, 


Where am I? Where's my lord? What world is 


this 3 ? 

2 Gent. Is not this ſtrange ? 

1 Gent. Moſt rare, 

Cer. Huſh, my gentle 9 ; 
Lend me your hands : to the next chamber bear her. 
Get linen ; now this matter muſt be look'd to, 
For her relapſe is mortal. Come, come, come, 
And 12 55 guide us! 
Linas, carryin 4 ber awvay. 


SCENE III. 
Tharſus. A room in Cleon's houfe. 


Enter Pericles, Cleon, Dionyza, Lychorida, and — 
Per. Moſt honour'd Cleon, T muſt needs be gone; 


My twelve months are expir'd, and Tyrus ſtands 


In a litigious peace. You and your lady | 
Take from my heart all thankfulneſs! The gods 
Make up the reſt upon you ! 
Cle. Your ſhakes of fortune, though they haunt you 
mortally “, 


Dion, 
3 What rl rs this ?] IE in the Conf. Amant. : 

„And firſt hir eien up ſhe caſte, 

„And whan ſhe more of ſtrength caught, 

Hir armes both forth ſhe ſtraughte, 

«© Helde up hir honde and pitouſſie 

She ſpake, and ſaid, where am 7? 

« Where is my lorde? 2 hat worlde is ibis? 

As ſhe that wote not howe it is.” MaLOxE. 

though they haunt you mortally, ] Thus the firſt quarto.— 


Tous 


4 


The folios and the modern editions read hate. MaLons. 


PREMCE.or TERE 0 


Dion. O your ſweet queen! 
That the ſtrict fates had pleas'd you had brought her 
hither, OR | 
To have bleſt mine eyes with her! 
Per. We cannot but g 
Obey the powers above us. Could I rage 
And roar as doth the ſea ſhe lies in, yet 
The end muſt be as 'tis. My gentle babe, 
Marina, (whom, for ſhe was born at ſea, 
J have nam'd fo here) I charge your charity 
Withal, leaving her the infant of your care; 
Beſeeching you to give her princely training, 
That ſhe may be manner'd as ſhe is born. 
Cle. Fear not, my lord; but think, 
Your grace ?, that fed my country with your corn, 
(For which the people's prayers {till fall upon you) 


Your ſhakes of fortune, though they haunt you mortally, 
Zet glance full wond'ripgly on u.] I think we ſhould read: 
Your /hafts of fortune, though they hurt (or Hunt or hit) you 
| mortally, : 8 | | 
Yet glance full wandringly, &c. | | 
'Thus Tully in one of his Familiar Epiſtles © omnibus Zelis 
fortune propoſita fit vita noſtra.“ Again, Shakſpeare in his Othello: 
„ The ſhot of accident or dart of chance 
Again, in Hamlet : | 


| „ The ſlings and arrows of outrageous fortune.” 
Again, in the Merry Wives of Windſor : ** I am glad, though you 


have ta'en a ſpecial ſtand to ſtrike at me, that your arrow hath 
P , y 


lanced.”? 


The ſenſe of the paſſage ſhould ſeem to be as follows.— All the 


malice of fortune is not confined to yourſelf, Though her ar- 
rows ſtrike deeply at you, yet wandering from their mark, they 
ſometimes glance on us; as at preſent, when the uncertain ſtate of 
Tyre deprives us of your company at Tharſus. STEEVENS. 
5 Fear not my lord, but think, 
| Your grace, ——] Such is the reading of the ancient co« 
pies. I believe, Shakſpeare wrote, 
Fear not, my lord, but that 
| Your grace, &c. | 9 
However, as the paſſage is intelligible, I have made no change. 
| 7 | MaLONE. 
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Again, more appoſitely in Spenſer's Faerie Queen: 
g ty 6 


I ſwear by Diana, (though I may ſhew [will, i e.] obſtinacy in 


call her fiſter; i. e. I will not marry and ſo have a chance of other 


90 r EVS 
Muſt in your child be thought on. If neglection 
Should therein make me vile“, the common body, 
By you reliev'd, would force me to my duty : - 
But if to that my nature need a ſpur , 4 
The gods revenge it upon me and mine, 


To the end of generation! 


J you 3-5 ft wn hh i 
Your honour and your goodneſs teach me to it*, 
Without your vows, Till ſhe be married, madam, 
By bright Diana, whom we honour all, 
Unſiſter'd ſhall this heir of mine remain, 

Though I ſhew will in't ?. So I take my leave: 


Good madam, make me bleſſed in your care 


In bringing up my child. ; 


2 if neglection . 
| Should therein make me wile] The modern editions 
have neglect. But the reading of the old copy is right, The word 
is again uſed by Shakſpeare in Troilus and Creffida: 
% And this cglection of degree it is 
«© That by a pace goes backward.” MALONE. 
7 ny nature need a ſpur,] So in Macbeth: 
3 I have no pur | 
| «© To prick the ſides of my intent“ — SrREvENS. 
3 Your honour and your goodneſs teach me to it,] Perhaps our au- 
thor wrote — avitch me to't. So in K. Hen. VI. Part II. 
& To fit and auiteh me as Aſcanius did.“ 
Again, in another play: 5 
„ I'll av:tch ſweet ladies with my words and look.“ 


- plealing charms 
„With which weak men thou vitche/t to attend.“ 
| 5 | |  OTEEVENS, 

9 Though I ſhew will in it:] The meaning may he—Though 1 
appear wilfull and perverſe by ſuch conduct. — We might read ——— 
Though I ſhew 10 in't. MaALONE. 

Unfifier'd ſhall this babe of mine remain, ; 
Doug h I fhew will in't: ] i. e. till ſhe be married, 


keeping ſuch an oath) this heir of mine ſhall have zone <vho can 


children before ſhe is diſpoſed of, —=O#ftinacy was anciently called 
evilfullneſi, STEEVE NS. a 
38 | Dion. 


PRINCE or TYRE. or 


Dion. I have one myſelf, { 
Who ſhall not be more dear to my reſpect, 
Than yours, my lord. 

Per. Madam, my thanks and. prayers. 

Cle. We'll bring your grace even to the edge 0? 

the ſhore; _ | | | 

Then give you up to the maſk'd Neptune*, and 
The gentleſt winds of heaven. 

Per. 1 will embrace | 
Your offer. Come, deareſt madam,—O, no tears, 
Lychorida, no tears : | | 
Look to your little miſtreſs, on whoſe grace 


You may depend hereafter. —Come, my lord. 
[ Exeunt, 


EN 
Epheſus. A room in Cerimon's houſe. 
Enter Cerimon and 7 Haiſa. 


Cer. Madam, this letter, and ſome certain jewels, 
Lay with you in your coffer; which are now 
At your command. Know you the character? 
Thai, It 1s my lord's. That I was ſhip'd at ſea, 
I well remember, even on my yearning time *; 


maſk'd Neprane, —2> =] i. e. infidious waves that wear 
a treacherous ſmile : | | | 
% Subdola fallacis ridet clementia ponti. Lxcret ius. 

| | STEEVENS. 
I evell remember, ev'n on my learning time ;] Read — yearning 


time. So in K. Hen. V. 
- 40151774, for Falſtaff he is dead, 
* And we mult yearn therefore.“ | 

Rowe would read—eaning, a term applicable only to ſheep when 
| they produce their young. TEEVENS. | | 

The quarto 1619, and the folio 1664, which was printed from 
it, both read eaning. The firſt quarto reads learning. The editor 
of the ſecond quarto ſeems to have corrected many of the faults in 
the old copy, without any conſideration of the original corrupted 
reading, MLoxx. | | 

5 But 
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* with Wa, that I dul our author wrate Epe | 


92 Zr E R 4. c E 8, 

But whether there delivered or no, 

By the holy gods, I cannot rightly ſay; 

But fince king Pericles, my wedded lord, 

I ne'er ſhall ſee again, a veſtal livery | 

Will I take me to, and never more have joy. 
Cer. Madam, if this you purpoſe as you ſpeak, 


Diana's temple is not diſtant far, 


Where you may 'bide until your date expire  : 
Moreover, if you pleaſe, a niece of mine 
Shall there attend you. 

Thai. My recompence 1s thanks, chas? 8 all; 


Yet my good will 1 18 greats though the gift ſmall. 
| [Exeunt 


s £ 
| 


— 


A W 00; 
Enter Gorber “. 


Gow. Imagine Pericles arriv'd at Tyre, 
Welcom'd and ſettled to his own deſire. 
His woeful queen we leave at Epheſus, 


Unto Diana there a votareſs *, 
Now 


3 Where you may ide until your date expire: ] Until you die.— 


So in Romeo and Juliet: 


„ The date is out of ſuch prolizity.” MaLox E. 
Enter Gower.] This chorus, and the two following ſcenes, have 
hitherto been printed as part of the third act. In the original edition 


of this play, the whole appears in an unbroken ſeries. The editor 


of the folio in 1664, firſt made the diviſion of acts and ſcenes 
(which has been ſince followed), without much propriety. The 
poet ſeems to have intended that each act ſhould begin with a 
chorus. On this 2 the preſent diviſion is made. Gower, 


however, interpoſing eight times, a chorus is neceſſarily intro». 
| duced in the middle of this and the _—_ act, MaLoxe, | 


His awoeful queen we leave at Epheſus, 
Unto Diana there à votareſs.] Epheſas is a rhime ſo ill cor- 


or 


PRINCE dr i TY RE. 94 


Now to Marina bend your mind, 
Whom our faſt-growing ſcene muſt find © 6 
At Tharſus, and by Cleon train'd 
In muſick, letters,; who hath gain'd 
Of education all the grace, 
Which makes. her both the heart and place 


Of general wonder *. But alack ! - 


That monſter Envy, oft the wreck 
5 Of 
or Epheß; as he often e his proper names to ſuit his 
metre, Thus Pont for Pontas, Mede for Media, Comagene for 
Comagena, Sicils for Sicil;es, &c, Gower, in the ſtory on which 
this play is founded, has Dionyze for Dionyza, . and Thar/e for 
Tharſs;. STEEVENs. 

* Whom our faſt-growing ſcene muff find] The ſame c——_— ion 
eccurs in the chorus to the Winter's Tale : 

1 your patience this allowing, 
& TI turn my glaſs, and give my ſcene ſuch grow:7 
As you bad ſlept 5 1 LONE. 3 

In mufick, letters; ] The old copy reads, I think cor- 

ruptly — In muficks letters. The correſponding paſlage in 
 Gower's Conf. Amant, confirms the emendation now made: : 
My doughter Thaiſe by your leve 
& I thynke ſhall with you be leve 
As for a tyme : and thus I praie, 
«© That ſhe be kepte by all waie, 3 
„And whan the hath of age more = 
That ſhe be ſet to bokes lore, &.. 


Again, 
6 — the dwelleth * 
„ In Tharſe, as the cronike telleth ; 
„ She was well kept, ſhe was well loked, 
She abas well taught, ſhe was well boked, 
«© So well ſhe ſped hir in hir youth, 
That ſhe of every wyſedome couth—" 
The remaining thoughts of this chorus are taken, for the mo 
part, from the Confeſſio Amantis. MALoxE. c 
8 Which makes high both the art and place 
- Of general wonder : J Thus all the copies. I would 


read, 
Which makes her both the heart and place 
Of general wonder, 
Such an education has render'd her the center and ſſtuation of 
general wonder. We ſtill uſe the heart of oak for the central part 
of it, and the heart of the land in much ſuch another ſenſe, Shak- 
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may; 
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94 PERI C L ZE B, 
Of earned praiſeꝰ, Marina's life 
Seeks to take off by treaſon's knife. 
And in this kind hath our Cleon 
One daughter, and a wench full grown *, 
Even ripe for marriage fight * ; this maid 
Hight Philoten : and it is faid | 
For certain in our ſtory, ſhe 
Would ever with Marina be. 
* Be't when ſhe weav'd the ſleded filk * 
With fingers, Jong, ſmall, white as wilt 
| | Or 


Wei in former oy ſays that one of his ladies 16 the ſpire 
and 2p of praiſe.” STEEVENS., | 
: 80 L c; Night: : 

„will on with my ſpeech in your praiſe, and then der you 
the beart of my meſſage. MaLoxE. 

9 oft the wreck - 

Of earned praiſe, — 1 Praiſe that has been well de- 
ſerved. —The fame expreſſion is found in the following lines, 
which our author has imitated in his Romeo and Juliet: 

«© How durſt thou once attempt to touch the honor of 
his name? 
% Whoſe deadly foes do yeld him dew and earned praiſe.” 
Tragicall Hyftorie of Romeus and Juliet, 1562: 
So in the Midſummer Night's Dream : 
„If we have unearned luck”— MarLone, 
* And in this kind our Cleon hath 
One daughter and a full grown auench, ] Here alſo the want 
of rhime ſhews evidently that the old copy is corrupt. For the 
preſent regulation the reader 1s indebted to Mr. Steevens. 
MaLone. 
2 Even ripe for marriage Goht: Nee” The firſt quarto reads, 
Even rigbt for marringe fight : 
The quarto 1619, and all — een editions, have 
ven rie for marriage fght — 
Sight was clearly miſprinted for ght. We had before i in this play 


Cupid s wars. MaLowne. 
: ] Read ght; 1, e. the 


for marriage fight :- 
combats of Venus; or night, which needs no explanation. 
STEEVENS. 

3 Be't auben they as the fleded „lt, Thus all the copies. 
But the context ſhews that e was the author's word. To have 
praiſed even the hands of Philoten would have been inconſiſtent 
with the general ſcheme of the — chorus. . 

ede 


PRINCE r TYM E, - os 
Or when ſhe would with ſharp neeld wound 
The cambrick, which ſhe made more ſound 
By hurting it; or when to the lute _ 

She ſung, and made the night-bird mute 
That ſtill records with mone * ; or when 


She would with rich and conſtant pen 
Vail 


Sleded is, I believe, ravel'd; the ſame as /leved. The word 
is again uſed by Shakſpeare in his Lover's Complaint, 1609: 
| «© — Found yet mo letters ſadly pen'd in blood, 

« With /erded filke feate and affectedly 

„ Enſwath'd, and ſeal'd to curious ſecrecy,” 

In Troilus and Creſſida we meet—** thou idle immaterial ſkein 
of /leive filk.” MaxoNne. 

+ Or «<vhen ſhe would with ſharp neeld can] All the copies 
read, — with ſharp zeed/e wound; but the metre ſhews that we 
ought to read neeld, In a ſubſequent paſſage, 1 in che firſt quarto, 
the word is abbreviated: 

„ and with her zeele compoſes —* 
So in Stanyhurſt's Virgil, 1582: _ 
on neeld-wrought carpets. io 
Again, in our author's Midſummer Night's Dream : 
Have with our zeelds created boch one flower. 
| MALONE. 


or 4 50 to the lute 
She ſung, and made the night-bed mute, 
That fill records within one, —] Thus the quarto 1619, 
the two folios, and all the modern editions. The firſt quarto is 
not quite ſo corrupt—it reads: W pew! 
—— the zigbt-bed mute 


That Kill records = ee 


There can, I think, be no doubt, that the author wrote 


night- Bird. Shakſpeare has frequent alluſions, i in his other works, 
to the nightingale : ſo in one of his ſonnets, printed in England's 
Helicon, 1600: 

«© Every thing did baniſh ne 

Save the zightingale alone. 

„She poor bird as all forlorn, c. 
Again, in his Rape of Lucrece, 1594 

And for, poor bird, thou * Ing. not in the day 

As ſhaming anie eye ſhould thee behold” — 
80 . Par. Lojt, B. iii: 

6 as the wakeful bird 

“Sings darkling, and in ſhadieſt covert hid, 
© Tunes her ane note.“ | 


Again; 
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Vail to her miſtreſs Dian * ; ſtill 
This Philoten contends in ſkill 
With abſolute Marina“: ſo 
The dove of Paphos might with the crow 
Vie feathers white *. Marina gets 
All praiſes, which are paid as Lebte, 
And not as given. This ſo darks 
In Philoten all gracetul marks, 
That Cleon's wife, with envy rare ?, 
A preſent murderer does Prepare 


Again, B.! r 
. 4c Theſe to their neſts 
& Were flunk ; all but the wakeful nightingale, 
% She all night long her amorous deſcant ſung.” 
To record anciently fignified to Ang. So in ſir n Sydney's 
Ourania, by N. B. 1606: | 
& Recording ſongs unto the Deitie—" 
Again, in the Pilgrim, by B. and Fletcher: 
OO ſweet, ſweet, how the birds record too! * MALORE. 
83 — abith rich and conſtant pen 
Vail to Her * Dian, —] To wail is to > how. to do 
homage. The author ſeems to mean—When ſhe awould compoſe 
ſupplicatory hymns to Diana, or verſes expreſſive of her gratitude 
to Dionyſia. 
We might indeed read Hail to her miſtreſs Dian —i. e. ſalute 
her in verſe. STEEVENS. 
Il ſtrongly ſuſpect that wal is a miſ- print. We might read : 
Vail to her miſtreſs Dian. 
1. e. compoſe elegies on the death of her mother, of which the 
has been apprized by her nurfe, Lychorida, MaLons. 
avith abſolute Marina — 1 . e. N So 


in ee and C leopatra : 2. 


at ſea 
& He is an ab/olute maſter,” STEEVERS. 

Again, in the T vo Noble Kinſmen, by Shakſpeare and Fieirber: : 
| They are fam'd to be a pair of abſolute men.“ 
Again, in Green's Fu Nuogue, 1599 

„ — from an abſolute and moſt 8 gentleman, to a moſt 
abſurd, ridiculous, and fond lover.” MaALONE. 

s Vie Feathers white, ] See note on the Taming of 4 
Shrew, laſt edit. vol. iii. p. 401, STEEVENS, | 

9 with envy rare,] Envy is frequently uſed by our 
ancient writers, in the ſenſe of malice. It is, however, I be- 
heve, here uſed in its common eee, MALONE. 


. For 


PRINCE or TYRE. 37 


For good Marina, that her daughter 
Might ſtand peerleſs by this laughter. 
The ſooner her vile thoughts to ſtead, 
Lychorida, our nurſe, is dead, 

And curſed Dionyza hath 
The pregnant inſtrument of wrath 
Preſt for this blow *. The unborn event 

I do commend to your content: 

Only I carried winged time * 

Poſt on the lame feet of my rhime; 
Which never could I ſo convey, _ 
Unleſs your thoughts went on my Way. 
Dionyza doth appear, 

With Leonine a murderer. 5 [ Exit, 


SCENE 1 
 Tharſus. 


An open place near the ſea-ſhore. 
Enter Dionyza and Leonine. 


Dion. Thy oath remember ; thou haſt ſworn to 


do it 3 3 2 
is 


1 Preſt for this blow.) Preſt is ready ; pret. Fr. So in the 
Tragicall Hyftorie of Romeus and Fulict, 1562 : 
„Iwill, God lendyng lyte, on Wenſday next be pref 
6 To wayte on him and you 
See note on the Merchant of Ve nir, laſt edit. vol. iii. p. 1 39. 
MALONE. 
« Only 1 carried winged time] So in the chorus to the JV3ater®: 


Tale: 


4 i 
% Now take upon me, in the name of time, 
© To uſe my wings.” 
Again, in K. Henry V.: 
„Thus with imagin'd avixg our ſwift ſcene flies, 
& In motion of no leſs celerity 
Than that of thought.” MarLovz, 
3 Thyoath remember; thou haſt ſworn to do zt «] Here, I think, 
may be traced the rudiments of the ſcene in which lady Mac. 
beth inſtigates her huſband to murder Duncan; 
Vor, II. H „ I have 
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"Tis but a blow, which never ſhall be known. 
Thou canſt not do a thing in the world fo ſoon, 


| To yield thee ſo much profit. Let not conſcience, 


Which is but cold, inflame love in thy boſom 4, 


Enflame too nicely ; ; nor let pity, which 


Even women have caſt off, melt thee, but be 
A ſoldier to thy purpoſe. 
Leon. I'Il do't; but yet the is a goodly creature. 
Dion. The fitter then the gods above ſhould have 
| ker . 16 | | 
Here ſhe comes weeping for her only miſtreſs. 


4% I have given ſuck, and know 

. £6 How tender tis to love the babe that milks me; 3 
I would, while it was ſmiling in my face, 

«© Have pluck'd my nipple from his boneleſs gums, 

„And daſh'd the brains out, had I but ſo fiworn 

As you have done to this.” MALONE. | 

7 — ae love in thy boſom, ] The firſt quarto reads. —“ Let 
not e e which is but cold, in faming thy love boſome, en- 
flame too nicelie, nor let pitie, Kc.“ The ſubſequent impreſſions 
afford no aſſiſtance. Some words ſeem to have been loſt, The 


ſentiment originally expreſſed, probably was this. — Let not con- 


ſcience, which is but a cold monitor, deter you from executing 
what you have promiſed ; nor let the beauty of Marina enkindle 
the flame of love in your boſom ; nor be ſoftened by pity, which 
even I, a woman, have caſt off. —I am by no means ſatisfied with. 
the regulation that IJ have made, but it affords a glimmering of 
ſenſe.— Nearly the ſame expreſſion occurred before: 

That have eam d defire in my breafi—— 

I ſuſpect, the words ename too nicely were written in the margin, 


the author not having determined which of the two expreſſions to 


adopt; and that by miſtake chey were tranſcribed as part of the 
text. MALORE. | | 

We might read, | 
inflame thy loving boſom : 

With Mr. Malore's alteration however, the words will bear the 
following ſenſe : Let not conſcience, which in itfelf is of a 
cold nature, have power to raiſe the flame of love in you, raiſe it 
even to folly.— Nicely, in ancient language, fignifies /o0/i/bly. 


| 1 0 Fr. SrEEVENs. 


but yet ſhe is a goodly creatures 
Bie 7 he 15 erthenthegodsabove ſhould have her.] So in K. Rich. III. 
93 he was gentle, mild, and virtuous.— 

40 The fitter for r the ag of Heaven,” STEEVENS. 


Death— 


PRINCE os TYRE:. 99 


Death thou art reſolv'dꝰ?? 5 
Leon. I am reſoly'd. | 


Enter Marina, with a baſket of flowers. 


Mar. No, no, I will rob Tellus of her weed, 
To firew thy grave with flowers“: the yellows, 


blues, 
The 


6 Here fhe comes wwerping For her only . 
Death thou art reſolv d? 
Leon. I am reſolv'd.] This paſſage, as at preſent regulated, 
bears a ſtrong reſemblance to one in K. John ; 
K. John. ** Doſt thou underſtand me? : 
_ *6 Thou art his keeper, | 
Hub. And Ill keep him fo _ 
That he ſhall not offend your majeſty, 
K. John. ** Death. 
Hub. © My lord? 
K. John. A grave. 
Hub, ** He jhall not live,” 
The fimilitude may however be only 1 imaginary, for perhapy 
the poet wrote : 
Here ſhe comes weeping for her only miſtreſs? 
Death 
i. e. for the death of her only miſtreſs, MALONE. 
7 MNo, no, 1 will rob Tellus of her awecd, — 
To firew thy grave with flowers :] The quartos read, 
No— I will rob Tellus of her weed to ſtrowe thy greene with 
flowers. The folio, 1664, reads — to ſtrow thy grave, &c. 
Mr. Rewe, for the ſake of metre, introduced the word gay: 
No, I will rob gay Tellus of her weed. — 
We might read. : 
ot, I will d; ſrobe Tellus of her weed, 
To ſtrew thy grave with flowers. 
ed, in old language, meant garment, MALONE. 

No, no, I <vill rob Tellus of her aveed, &c. ] Before we les 
termine which 1s the proper reading, let us reflect a moment on 
the buſineſs in which Marina is employed. She is about to ſtrew 
the grave of her nurſe Lychorida with flowers, and therefore 
makes her entry with propriety, ſaying, 

No, no, I will rob Tellus, &c. 

i. e. No, no, it ſhall never be ſaid that J left the — of one to 
whom I owe ſo much, without ſome ornament. Rather than it 
. ſhall remain undecorated, I will ſtrip the earth of its robe, &c. 


The proſe romance, already quoted, ſays “ that always as ſhe 
H 2 came 


6. : TERRI CLAE:S 

The purple violets, and marigolds, 

Shall as a chaplet hang upon thy grave, 
While ſummer days do laſt *. Ah me! poor maid, 
Born in a tempeſt, when my mother dy'd, 

This world to me is like a laſting ſtorm *, 


Whirring me from my friends ?, 
Dion. How now, Marina! why do you kebls alone? 


came homeward, ſhe went and waſhed the tombe of her nouryce, 
and kept it contynually fayre and clene.“ end, 
all as a chaplet hang upon thy grave, 
While ſummer days 40 laſt.] So in Cymbeline : 
„With Faireſt flowers, 
& Hi) 12 ſummer laſis, and I live here, Fidele, 
„ I'll ſweeten thy ſad grave. Thou ſhalt not lack 
The flower that's like thy face, pale primroſe, nor 
„The azur'd hare-bell, like thy veins, no nor | 
«* The leaf of e lantine, whom not to ſlander 
Out- ſweeten d not thy breath.“ 

All the copies read Shall as a carpet &c. Mr. Steevens propoſes 
to me to read chaplet, which appears ſo probable an emendation, 
that J have inſerted it in the text. MAT ONE. | 

— 7ikea laſting form, ] I ſuſpect our author wrote - Blaſfing. 
Tho violence, and not the duration, of the ſtorm, ſeems to have 
been in Marina's contemplation, MALORE. 

"OY ors me from my friends.] Thus the earlieſt copy; ; I 
think, rightly, The ſecond quarto, and all the ſubſequent im- 
prefnons, read —Hurrying me from my friends. Whirring or whirry- 
ig, had formerly the ſame meaning. A bird that flies with a 
uick motion, accompanied with noiſe, i is till ſaid to r away. 
1 hus Pope: 
Now from the brake the avhirring pheaſant ſprings.” 

The verb to <vh7rry is uſed in the ancient ballad entitled Robin 

Goodfellow. Reliques of Ancient Eng. Poet. vol. ii. P-. 203. 
„More ſwift than wind away I go, 
Oer hedge and lands, | 
“ Thro? pools and ponds, 
„I <vhirry, laughing ho ho ho.” Mar ons. 
The two laſt lines uttered by Marina, very Rrongly reſemble 2 


| paſſage | in Homer's Iliad, b. 19 l. 377: 
a ae EN 20? NN. 


lier in N vbcu ra oANN ALIANETOE ®EPOYZIN. | 
STEEV ENS. 
1 Hives noco, Marina ! avhy PE you keep ans 7] Thus the earlieſt 
copy. So in Macbeth : 
& How now, my lord! " do you keep alone? 
The ſecond quarto reads 
—— hy do you N alone? MALONEs 


How 


FPR GE or TY RK EE a 
| How chance my daughter 1s not with you *? Do not 
Conſume your blood with forrowing * ; you have 
A nurſe of me, Lord ! how your favour” s chang 'd 
With this unprofitable woe! Come, come, 
Give me your wreath of flowers, ere the ſea” 
Mar it *, Walk with Leonine ; the air's quick there, 
And it pierces and ſharpens the ſtomach. Come, 
Leonine, take her by the arm, walk with her. 
Mar. No, I pray you; 

111 not bereave you of your ſervant. 

Dion. Come, come ; 
I love the king your father, and yourſelf, 
With more than foreign heart # We every day 
Expect him here : when he ſhall come, and find 
Our paragon to. all reports 5, thus blaſted, 
He will repent the breadth of his great voyage; 
Blame both my lord and me, that we have ta'en 
No care to your beſt courſes. Go, I pray you, 
Walk, and be chearful once again; reſerve 
That excellent complexion * which did ſteal 


The 


Hoa chance my e is not euith you 2 —] So in K. Henry 
IF. P. 11: Ho chance thou art not with the prince, thy broker 
MarLone. 
3 Conſume your blood with forrowing ;] So in XK. Hen, YT. P. II.. 
„% blood conſuming /ighs.” See allo vol. x. p. 367. Marone, 
* Give me your flowers, ere the ſea 
Marit] Thus all the copies. If it be right, ſomething 
muſt have been omitted, The words now inſerted ſupply both 
the ſenſe and metre. MALOxE. 
* With more than foreign heart. ] With the ſame warmth of af- 
fection as if | was his country-wwoman. MATONE. 
Our paragon to all reports,] Our fair charge, whoſe wn 
was once equal to all that fame ſaid of it. So in Othello: 


66 He hath atchiev'd a maid, 
40 T hat paragons deſcription and wild fame, ' MA LONE, 
- _ reſerve 


& That excellent complexi on,] To reſerve is here to guard; 
— preſerve carefully, So in K. Lear, quarto, 1608: 
«* Ry/erve thy ſtate, with better judgment check 
$ This hideous raſhneſs.” 
-—M 3 Again, 
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The eyes of young and old. Care not for me; 
T can go home alone. 

Mar. Well, 1 will go; 
But yet I have no deſire to it. 

Dion. Come, come, I know 'tis good for you. 
Walk half an hour, Leonine, at the leaſt ; 
Remember what I have ſaid. 

Leon. IL warrant;you, madam. OED | 

Dion. I'll leave you, my ſweet lady, for a 

5 while; 

Pray you walk ſoftly, do not heat your blood: 
What! 1 muſt have a care of you. | 

Mar, My thanks, ſweet madam. [ Exit Dionyza. 
Is this wind weſterly that blows ? 

Leon. South-weſt. 

Mr. When ] was born, the wind was north. 

Leon. Wast ſo? _ 

Mar. My father, as nurſe ſaid, did never fear, | 
But cry'd, good ſeamen, to the ſailors, galling 
His kingly hands with hauling of the ropes ; 

And, claſping to the maſt, endur'd a ſea 
That almoſt burſt the deck s, ; 
Leon. When was this? 

Mar. When I-was born. 

Never Was Waves nor wind more violent.; 


Again, in | his 32d * NILES 
©... Reſerve them, for my love, r: not t for their rhimes.“ 


Again, in his 85th Sonxet :- 
„While comments of your praiſe; richly pid 
„ Refſerwe their character with golden quill" Matos, 
7. Well, Twillþp0z- & 
| "But yer H have 10 defire to it. ] So in the Merchant * Fc C4 
n 
4 T have ne mind of feaſting forth to- -night, 
But J will go.“ STEVENS. 
7 That almof? burſt the deck. ] Burſt is frequently uſed by our 
author in an active ſenſe. So in K. Henry Il. Part II: And 
then he E his Weed an ces, EE the marſhal's men.” 


MALONE. 


62 5:60 2-22, And 


- w 
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And from the ladder-tackle waſhes off ? 
A canvas-climber: ha, ſays one, -wwilt out? 
And with a dropping indultry they 1kip 
From ſtem to ſtern * : the boat-ſwain whiſtles, and 
The maſter calls, and trebles their confuſion . 
Leon. Come, ſay your prayers. 
Mar. What mean you? 
Leon. If you require a little ſpace for prayer, 
T grant it: pray; but be not tedious, 
For the gods are quick of ear, and I am ſworn 
To do my work with haſte, 
Mar. Why, will you kill me ? ? 
Leon. 


And from the ladgder-tackle waſhes off 
A canvas-climber : : ] A ſhip-boy.— So in Arg 
Hoary at | 


and in them behold 


| << Upon the hempen-tackle ſhip-boys climbing.” 
I ſuſpect that a line, preceding theſe bye, has been loſt. 
MaAaLONE. 
From ſtern to fern :] Thus all the copies. But we clearly 
ought to read From fem to ſtern. So Dryden : : | | 
„ Orontes' barque, even in the hero's view, 
«© From flem to fleru by waves was overborne.“ 
A haſty tranſcriber, or negligent compoſitor, might eaſily have 
miſtaken the letters 72, and put an in their place. MaLoNE. 
7 and trebles their confu/ion. ] So in K. Henry V. 
Hear the ſhrill ale, which doth order give 
To ſounds coxfusd.” MALONE, 
Leon. Come, ſay your prayers. 
Mar. bat mean you? 
Leon. , you require a little ſpace for prayer, 
J grant it; pray; but be not tedious, &c. 
Mar. Why, vill you kill me?] 
So in Othello : 
Ot. Have you pray'd to-night, Deſdemona? 
„If you bethink yourſel if of any crime 
„ Unreconcil'd as yet to heaven and grace, 
. FSolicit for it ſtraight. 4 
Def. ©* Alas, my lord what do you mean by that? 
Oth. Well, do it, and be brief. 
Def. ** Talk you of killing, &c.“ STEEVENS. 
This circumſtance is likewiſe found in the Gefia Romanorum, 
te Petodomine, ſays Tharſia, (the Marina of this play) ut fi nulla 
= A ipes 


104 N 1e L E. 8, 
Leon. To ſatisfy my lady, . 
Mar. Why would ſhe have me kill'd? 

Now, as I can remember, by my troth, 

J never did her hurt in all my life; 

I never ſpake bad word, nor did ill turn 

To any living creature : believe me, la, 

| I never kill'd a mouſe, nor hurt a fly: 

I trod upon a worm againſt my will 

But I wept for it . How have I offended, 

Wherein my death might yield her any profit, 

Or my life imply her any danger ? DE 
Leon. My commiſſion 

Is not to reaſon of the deed, but do it. 

Mar. You will not do't for all the world, I hope, 
You are well-favour'd, and your looks forc-ſheiw 
You have a gentle heart. I ſaw you lately, 
When you caught hurt in parting two that fought : 

Good ſooth, it ſhew'd well in you; do fo now: 
' Your lady ſeeks my life ;—come you between, 
And ſave poor me, the weaker, 1 
Teon. I am ſworn, 


And will diſpatch. 


Enter Pirates, whilſt ſhe is fruggling. | 


1 Pirate. Hold, villain! {| Leonine runs away. 
2) Pirate. A prize! a prize! PR 
3 Pirate. Half-part, mates, half-part, Come, let's 
have her aboard ſuddenly. | 

| E Erxeunt Pirates with Marina. 


ſpes eſt mihi, permittas me deum teſtare. Villicus ait, “ teſtate; 
et Deus ipſe ſeit quod coactus te interficio.” lla vero cum eſſet 
poſita in orarione, venerunt pyratæ, &c.“ MaLonE. 

4 IT trod upon a worm againff my will, 5 
But I wept for it.] Fenton has tranſplanted this image 
into his Mariamne: 3 : | 5 
| 4% Muhen I was a child 

„% I kill'd a linnet, but indeed I wept ; 
„ Heaven viſits not for that,” STEEVYENS. 


S ENR 


PRINCE or TYRE. you 
SiC EN E | 


The fame. Re-enter Leonine, 


Leon. Theſe roguing thieves ſerve the great pirate 
„„ 
And they have ſeiz d Marina. Let her go; 

There's no hope ſhe'll return. PII ſwear ſhe's dead, 
And thrown into the ſea.— But I'll ſee further; 
Perhaps they will but pleaſe themſelves upon her, 
Not carry her aboard. If ſhe remain, | 
Whom they have raviſh'd, muſt by me be ſlain. 


# [ Exit. 
SCENE I 
Mitylene. A room in a brothel. 
Enter Pander, Bawd, and Boult. 


Pand. Boult. 

Boult. Sir. | 

Pand. Search the market narrowly ; Mitylene is 
full of gallants. We loſt too much money this mart 
by being too wenchlefs, 

Bawd. We were never ſo much out of creatures. 
We have but poor three, and they can do no more 
than they can do; and with continual action are 
even as good as rotten, 

Pand. Therefore let's have freſh ones whate'er we 
pay for them. If there be not a conſcience to be us'd 


in every trade, we ſhall never proſper *. 


_ Bawd. 


5 Theſe roguing thieves ſerve the great pirate Valdes;] The 
Spaniſh armada, I believe, furniſhed our author with this name. 
Don Pedro de Faldes was an admiral in that fleet, and had the com- 
mand of the great galleon of Andaluſia. His ſhip being diſabled, he 
was taken by tir Francis Drake, on the twenty- ſecond of July, 1588, 
and ſent to Dartmouth. This play therefore, we may conclude, 
was not written till after that period, —The making one of this 
Spaniard's anceſtors a pirate, was probably reliſhed by the au- 
dience in thoſe days. MaLONE. 

© Therefore let's haue freſh ones whate'er awe pay for them, I 

ſhere be not a conſcience to be us'd in every trade, we ſhall never proſ- 


per.] 
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Bawa. Thou ſay'ſt true: tis not our bringing up 
of poor baſtards”, as I think, I have brought up 
ſome eleven 3 T 

Boult. Ay, to eleven, and brought them down 
again. But ſhall I ſearch the market? 

Bawd. What elſe, man? The ſtuff we have, a 
ſtrong wind will blow it to pieces, they are fo piti- 
fully ſodden. 5 | 


Pand. Thou ſay'ſt true; they're too unwholeſome 
o' conſcience. - The poor Tranſilvanian is dead that 


lay with the little baggage ?. : 

Boult. Ay, the quickly poop'd him“; ſhe made 

him roaſt-meat for worms :—but T'll go ſearch the 

N market. = | [Exit Boult. 


Pand. Three or four thouſand chequins were as 
pretty a proportion to live quietly, and ſo give over. 


per.] The ſentiments incident to vicious profeſſions ſuffer little 
change within a century and a half.—This ſpeech 1s much the 
ſame as that of Mrs. Cole in the Minor: Tip him an old trader! 
Mercy on us, where do you expect to go when you die, Mr, 
Loader?” STxEvens. | Ef 
7 Thou ſay'ft true; *tis not our bringing up of poor baſiards,— 
There ſeems to be ſomething wanting. Perhaps — hat aui do — 
or ſome ſuch words, The author, however, might have intended 
an imperfect ſentence. Marons. + bs - ne 
I too eleven, and brought them doxon again.] Read, Ay, io eleven, 
&c—T have brought up (i. e. educated) ſays the bawd, ſome eleven. 
Yes, (anſwers Boult) to eleven, (i. e. as far as eleven years of 
age) and then brought them down again, The latter clauſe of 
the ſentence requires no explanation. | oe hs 
My emendation is confirmed by the quarto, 1609. 
3 5 | | STEEVENS. 
Jon ſay fttrue; there's two unwholeſome o conſcience. ] Thus 
all the copies. But the preceding dialogue ſhews that they are 
erroneous The complaint had not been made of avs, but of all 
the fluff they had. According to the preſent regulation the pan- 
der merely afſents to what his wife had ſaid, The words u] and 
ioo are perpetually confounded in the old copies, Marone, | 
, ſhe quickly poop'd him,] The following paſſage in 7he 
Devil's Charter, a tragedy, 1607, will ſufficiently explain this 
fingular term: | Ls 


> 56. ew foul Amazonian trulls, | 
«© Whoſe lanterns are ſtill lighted in their poops.” 
P rh 1 85 MALONE. 
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 Bawd. Why, to give over, I pray you ? Is it a 
ſhame to get when we are old ? 

Pand. O, our credit comes not 1n like the com- 
modity; nor the commodity wages not with the 
danger“: therefore, if in our youths we could pick 
up ſome pretty eſtate, *twere not amiſs to keep our 
door hatch'd 3, Beſides, the fore terms we ſtand upon 
with the gods, will be ſtrong with us for giving over. 

Bawd, Come, other ſorts offend as well as we 4. 

Pand. As well as we! ay, and better too; we of- 
fend worſe. Neither is our profeſſion any trade; it's 
no calling: but here comes Boult. 


Enter the Pirates and Boult dragging in Marina. 


Bouli. Come your ways. [ To Marina.] My maſters, 
you ſay ſhe's a virgin? 
1 Pirat. O fir, we doubt it not. 

| Boult, Maſter, I have gone thorough 5 for this piece, 
you ſee : if you like her, ſo; if not, I have loſt my 
earneſt, 

Bawd. Boult, has ſhe any qualities ? 

Boult. She has a good face, ſpeaks well, and hath 
excellent good cloaths ; there's no farther neceſfity 

of qualities can make her be refuſed. 


> the commodity wages not auith the danger: J 1, e. 1s 
not tar to it. Several examples of this expreſſion are given in 
the notes on Shakſpeare, laſt edition : | 

5 his taints and honours ; 
„% Wag'dequal with him.“ Ant. and Cleop. STEEVENS. 
- 3 —— to keep our door hatch'd; ] Fhe doors or hatches of 
b in the time of our author, ſeem to have had ſome diſtin- 
guiſning mark. — So in Cpid's Whirligig, 1616: Set ſome 
picks upon your hatch, and I pray, profeſs to keep a bawdy-houſe.”? 
| MarLoNns. 

4 Come, other ſorts offend as well as wwe. From her huſband's 
| 3 I ſuſpect the poet wrote — Other trades, &c. MaLONE. 
J have gone thorough ] i. e. I have bid a high 


price 4 for her, gene far i in my attempt to purchaſe her. 
| STEEVENS, 


Bawd. 
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Bawd. What's her price, Boult ? 
Boult. I cannot be bated one doit of a thouſand | 

pieces“. 
Pand. Well, follow me, my maſters; you ſhall. 

hive your money preſently, Wife, take her in; in- 
ſtruct her what ſhe has to do, that ſhe may not be 

raw in her entertainment 7. 

[ Exeunt Pandey and Pirates, 

Barzod. Boult, take you the marks of her; the co- 

| Jour of her hair, complexion, height, age, with war- 
rant of her virginity; and cry, He that will give moſt, 
fhall have her firſt *. Such a maiden-head were no 
cheap thing, if men were as they have been. Get 
this done as I command you. 


Boult. Performance ſhall follow. [ Exit Boult 
Mar. Alack, that Leonine was fo ſlack, ſo 
low! | 
(He ſhould have ſtruck, not ſpoke ;) or that theſe pi- 
rates, 


Not enough barbarous, had but over-board 
Thrown me ?, to ſeek my mother! 

Bawd. Why lament you, pretty one ? 

Mar. That I am pretty. | 

Bawd. oe; the gods have Zone their part in 
vou. 


'6 cannot be 3 one doit of a thouſand pieces.) This ſpeech 
ſkould ſeem to ſuit the pirate. However, it may belong to 
Boult. cannot get them to bate me one doit of a thouſand 
pieces. MaLone. 

7 . that ſve may not be raw in her entertainment.] Unripe, 
unſailfull. So in Hamlet: — “ and yet but raiv neither, in re- 
ſpect of his quick ſail.“ Ma LONE. | 

s _— ard cry, He that will give moſt, ſhall have her firſt, ] 
The prices of firſt and ſecondary proſtitution are exactly ſettled in 
the old proſe romance already quoted: Go thou and make a 
crye through the cyte that of all men that ſhall enhabyte with her 
carnally, the ſyrſt ſhall gyve mea pounde of _ and after that 
echone a peny of golde,” STervens. 

9 had but over-board 

Thrown me] All the copies are here evidently corrupt. 
TH 2 read had ot o'cr-board &c. Ma LON E. 

| Mar, 
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Mar. I accuſe them not. 

Bawd. You are lit into my hands, where you are 
like to live. 

Mar. The more my fault, to yo his hands, 

Where L 
Was like to die. 
Bard. Ay, and you ſhall live in pleaſure, 
Mar. No. 

Bard. Ves indeed ſhall you, and taſte gentlemen 
of all faſhions, You ſhall fare well ; you ſhall have 
the difference of all complexions. What! do you ſtop 
your ears? 

Mar. Are you a woman? 

Bad. What would you. have me 1 an I be 
not a woinan ? 

Mar. An honeſt woman, or not a woman. 

Bawd. Marry, whip thee, goſling : I think I ſhall 
have ſomething to. do with you. Come, you are a 
young fooliſh lapling, and muſt be bowed as I would 
have you. 

Mar. The gods defend me! 

Bazod. If it pleaſe the gods to defend you by men, 
then men muſt comfort you, men muſt feed. you, 
men muſt ſtir you up. —Boult's return'd. 


Enter Boult. 


Now, fir, haſt thou cry'd her through the market? 

Boult. 1 have cry'd her almoſt to the number of her 
hairs ; I have drawn her picture with my voice, 

Batod. And I pr'ythee tell me, how doſt thou find 
the inclination of the people, eſpecially of the 
younger ſort ? 

Boult. Faith they liſten'd to me, as they would 
have hearken'd to their father's teſtament. There 
was a Spaniard's mouth ſo water'd, that he went to 
bed to her very deſcription, 

Bawd. We ſhall have him here to-morrow with 


his beſt ruff on, 5 
Boult. 
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Boult. To- night, to-night. But, miſtreſs, do you 
know the French knight that cowers i'the hams 2 

Bawd. Who? monfieur Veroles ? 
 Boult. Ay; he offered to cut a caper at the pro- 

clamation; but he made a groan at it, and ſwore he 

would ſee her to-morrow *. | 

Bawd. Well, well; as for him, he brought his 
diſeaſe hither : here he doth but repair it“. I know 
he will come in our ſhadow, to ſcatter his crowns in 


the ſun 7. 
Boult. Well, if we had of ev ery nation a traveller, : 


we ſhould lodge them with this _ = 
Bawd. 


7 that cowers the hams? To coaber is to fink by bend- 
ing the hams. So in King Henry YT: 
„ The ſplitting rocks coxwr'd in the baking ſands.““ 
Again, in Gammer G ur ton s Needle : 
18 They cow'r ſo o'er the coles, their cies be blear'd with 
ſmooke.“ STEEVENS. | 

* w— he offered to cut a caper at ihe proclamation ; ; but he made 
a groan at it, and ſwore he would ſee her to-morrow.) If there were 
no other proof of this pizce's having been written by Shakſpeare, 
this admirable ſtroke of humour would, in my apprehenſion, 
ſtamp it as his. MaTLONE. | 
here he doth but repair it. To repair pete means to renovate. 

So in Cymbeline: 0 diſloyal thingg 
That ſhould'ſt repair my youth Ma ov E. 

3 to ſcatter his crowns in the ſun.] The alluſion 1s to the 

lues wenerea. It occurs N in our author's plays. So in 
Meaſure for Meaſure : 
0 Lucio. A French crown more. | 

Gent. Thou art always figuring diſeaſes i in me”— Marowe. 

— I know he will come in our ſhadow to ſcatter his crowns iu 
the ſun.] This paſſage, as the words which compoſe It are ar- 
ranged at preſent, is to me unintelligible. I would correct and 

read : © know he will come in, to ſcatter his'crowns in the 
ſhadow of our ſun. I] ſuppoſe the bawd means to call Marina the 
Jun of her houſe. So in King Richard III. 
„ Witneſs my /un, now in the ſhade of death,” 

There is indeed a proverbial phraſe alluded to in Harulet, and 
introduced in K. Lear: “ out of heaven's benediction into the 
Warmn. But J cannot adapt it to this paſſage. Let the reader 
try. STEEVENS, 

+ =— ve ſhould lodge them with this / ſeen] If a traveller from 
Fwy or of the globe were to N in Mitylene, they would all 


2 
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Bawd. Pray you, come hither a while. You have 
| fortunes coming upon you. Mark me; you muſt 
ſeem to do that fearfully, which you commit wil- 
ingly ; to deſpiſe profit, where you have moſt gain. 
To weep that you live as you do, makes pity in 
your lovers: Seldom, but that pity begets you a 
good opinion, and that opinion a meer profit“. 

Mar. I underſtand you not. 

Boult. O take her home, miſtreſs, take her home: 

theſe bluſhes of her's muſt be quench'd with ſome 
preſent practice. 

Bawd. Thou ſay'ſt true i'faith, ſo they muſt; for 
your bride goes to that with ſhame, which is her way 
to go with warrant ©. | 

Boult. Faith ſome do, and ſome do not. But, 
miſtreſs, if I have bargain'd for the joint, — 

Bawd. Thou may'ſt cut a moriel off the ſpit. 

Boult. J may fo. 

 Bawd. Who ſhould deny it? Come young one, I 
like the manner of your garments well. 


reſort to this houſe, while ave had ſuch a ſign to it as this virgin.— 
This, I think, is the meaning. A fimilar eulogium 1 18 pronounced 
on Imogen in Cymbeline : * She's a good ſign, but I have ſeen 
ſmall reflection of her wit.” Perhaps there is ſome alluſion to 
the conſtellation Virgo. MaLone. 


lodge them with this fen.] A term from the chaſe, So 


in Cato : 
„The deer is lodg'd, I've track'd her to - him covert.?? 
| STEEVENS. 
$ a mere profit.) i. e. an abſolute, a certain profit. Sa 
in Hamlet : 


>» 


things rank and groſs in nature 

„ Pofleſs it merely.” 

Again, in the Merchant of Venice: 

| „ Engag'd my friend to his mere enemy.“ MarLone. 

5 — for your bride goes to that with ſhame, awhich is her TAY 
to go with <warrant.] You ſay true; for even a bride, who has the 
ſanction of the law to warrant her proceeding, will not ſurrender 
her perſon without ſome conſtraint. Which is her way to go, 
means only 70 which ſpe is entitled to go. MALONE, - 
| Boult. 
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Boult. Ay, by my faith, they ſhall not be 1 
et. 

| Bawd. Boult, ſpend thou that in the town : re- 
port what a ſojourner we have; you'll loſe nothing 
by cuſtom. When Nature fram'd this piece, ſhe 
meant thee a good turn ?; therefore ſay what a pa- 
Tagon ſhe is, and thou haſt the harveſt out of thine 
own report. 

Boult. I warrant you, miſtreſs, hinder mall not 
ſo awake the beds of eels *, as my giving out of her 
beauty ſtir up the W II bripg home 
ſome to night. 

Bawd. Come your ways; follow me. 

Mar. If fires be hot, knives tharp, or waters deep? , 
Untied I ſtill my virgin Knot will keep, 
Diana, aid my purpole ! 

Bawd. What have we to do with Shins; Pray you, 

will youre with * [ Exeunt, 


4A SCE N E IV. 
A room in Cleon's houſe at T. barſus. | 


Enter Cleon and Dionyza. ; 


Dion. Why, are you fooliſh ? Can it be undone ? 
Cle. O Dionyza, ſuch a piece of ſlaughter 

The ſun and moon ne'er look*d upon! 
Dion. I think you'll turn a child again. 


— When nature fram 4 this piece, ſhe meant thee a good turn ;—] 
A Gmilar ſentiment occurs in Xing Lear : 

© That eyeleſs head of thine was firſt fram'd fleſh, 

« To raiſe my fortunes.” STEEVENS. 

0 thunder Mall not ſo awake the beds of eele,——] Among 
the effects aſcribed by the vulgar to a thunder-ſtorm, is that of 
making fiſh more eaſy to be taken, STEEVENS, 

9 If fires be hot, knives ſharp, or oaters deep,] Soin Antony ara 
1 laſt edit vol. viii. p- 278: 

« if knife, drugs, ſerpents, have | 
Edge, ſting, or operation, I am ſafe,” STEVENS, 


Cleo , 
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Cie. Were I chief lord of all this ſpacious world, 
I'd give it to undo the deed. O lady, 

Much leſs in blood than virtue, yet a princeſs 
To equal any ſingle crown o' the earth, 
I' the juſtice of compare! O villain Leonine, 
Whom thou haſt poiſon'd too! _ 1 
If thou hadſt drunk to him, it had been a kindneſs 
Becoming well thy face * : what canſt thou ſay, 
When noble Pericles ſhall demand his child * ? 
Dion. That ſhe 1s dead. Nurſes are not the 

„ fates, | 
To foſter it, nor ever to preſerve 5 
She died at night“; I'll ſay ſo, Who can croſs it *? 

| 5 Un- 

1 IT thou hadf drunk to him, it had been a kindneſs 

Becoming well thy face. ——- ] i. e. hadſt thou poiſoned 
thyſelf by pledging him, it would have been an action well be- 
coming thy gratitude to him, as well as thy audacity or confidence. 
Face, in the Alchemift is a name beſtowed on the moſt plauſible 
and bold of his male cheats. Perhaps, however, we ſhould read 
Jadt inſtead of face. STEEvens. Ds” | 

: A bai canſt thou ſay, | 
| When noble Pericles ſhall demand his child?] So in the an- 

cient romance already quoted: — tell me now what rekenynge 
we ſhall gyve hym of his doughter, &c.” STEEvENs. 

So alſo in the Gęſſa Romanorum : ** Quem [| Apollontum] cum 
vidiſſet Strangulio, perrexit rabido curſu, dixitque uxori ſuæ Dy- 
onifidi—Dixiſti Apollonium naufragum eſſe mortuum. Ecce, venit 
ad repetendam filiam. Ecce, quid difturi ſumus pro fili?“ 

MaLONE. 


"Mp Nurſes are not the fates, 
Th fofter it, nor ever to preſerve.) So king John, on re- 
ceiving the account of Arthur's death: | 
& We cannot hold mortality's ſtrong hand :— _ 
„Why do you bend ſuch folemn brows on me? 
* Think you J bear he. bears of deſtiny ? 
« Have | commandment on the pulſe of life? Mar ont. 
* She died at night; ] I ſuppoſe Dionyza means to ſay 
that ſhe died ſuddenly ; was found dead in the morning. The 
words are from Gower: | 
dhe ſaith that Thayſe /adzynly 
% By night is dead,” STEEVENS. 
S —— Tl jay ſo. Who can croſs it?] So in Macbeth: 
5 Mach. Will it not be receiv'd, ; 


— 
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Unleſs you play the impious innocent © 65 
And for an honeſt attribute, cry out, 
She died by foul play. 7 

Cle. O, go to, Well, well, 
Ot all the faults beneath the heavens, the gods 
Do like this worſt. 
Dion. Be one of thoſe that think 

The pretty wrens of Tharſus will fly hence, 

And open this to Pericles. I do ſhame 
To think of what a noble ſtrain you are, 
And of how coward a ſpirit 7, 

Cle. To ſuch proceeding = 
Who ever but his approbation 054 


„ When we have mark'd with blood thoſe ſleepy two 
Of his own chamber, and us'd their very daggers, | 
c That they have done't ? 
% Lady. Who dares receive it other, 
« ** we ſnall make our grief and clamour roar 
% Upon his death ?” e 
5 Unle fs you play the impious innocent, ] The folios and the mo- 
dern editions have omitted the word ipious, which is neceſſary to 
the metre, and is found in the firſt quarto.— She calls him, an im- 
pious ſimpleton, becauſe ſuch a diſcovery would touch the life of 
one of his own family, his wife. | 
An innocent was formerly a common appellation for an ideot, 
See Mr. Whalley's note in the preceding , 137. 


Ma LONE, 
J do ſhame 


To think of what a Goth Arain you are, 
And of how coward a fpiric.] Lady Macbeth urges the ſame 
argument to perſuade her huſband to commit the murder of Dun- 
can, that Dionyza here uſes to induce Cleon to conceal that of 


Marina: 


7 


„ — art thou afraid 
Jo be the ſame in thine own act and valour, 

* % As thou art in deſire? Would'ſt thou have that 
4 Which thou eſteem'ſt the ornament of life, 
And live a coward in thine own eſteem ? 

* Letting I dare not wait upon 7 would, 
Like the poor cat i' the adage? 
Again , after the murder, ſhe exclaims : | 
My hands are of your colour, but I Shame 
6 To o wear a heart ſo white,” MaLonz, 
Though 
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Though not his pre-conſent *, he did not flow 
From honourable courſes, 

Dion. Be it ſo then : „ 1OF 1 
Yet none doth know, but you, how ſhe came dead, 
Nor none can know, Leonine being gone. 
She did diſdain my child, and ſtood between 
Her and her fortunes : none would look on her, 
But caſt their gazes on Marina's face ; 
Whilſt ours was blurted at?, and held a malkin 
Not worth the time of day. It piere'd me thorough 
And though you call my courſe unnatural *, 
| | | You 


3 Though not his pre-conſent, ] The firſt quarto reads — 
prince conſent, The ſecond quarto, which has been followed 
by the modern editions, has hoe conſent. In the ſecond edi- 
tion, the editor or printer ſeems to have corrected what was ap- 
parently erroneous in the firſt, by ſubſtituting ſomething that 
would afford ſenſe, without paying any regard to the corrupted 
reading, which often leads to the diſcovery of the true. For the 
emendation inſerted in the text the reader is indebted to Mr. 
Steevens. A paſlage in King Jobn bears no very diſtant reſem- 
| blance to the preſent : | | 

„ If thou didſt but conſent 
« To this moſt cruel act, do but deſpair, 
« And, it thou want'ſt a cord, the ſmalleſt thread 
& That ever ſpider twiſted from her womb 
Will ferve to ſtrangle thee.” Maron. 
9 Whilſt ours was blurted at,] Thus the quarto 1609. All the 
ſubſequent copies have—blurred at. MaALoONE, 
She did diſdain my child, and ſtood between 
Her and her fortunes: none awould look on her, 
But caft their gazes on Marina's face; 
Whilſt ours was blurted at, — ] The uſurping duke in 


As You Like li gives the ſame reaſons for his cruelty to Roſalind ; 
o 8 


ſhe robs thee of thy name; 

« And thou wilt ſhow more bright, and ſeem more virtuous, 
When ſhe is gone.” SrEEVENS. 
a malkin 1 

Not worth the time of day.] A malkin is a coarſe wench, 

A kitchen-malkin is mentioned in Coriolanus. Not aworth the time 
of day is, not worth a good day or good morrow ; undeſerving the 
moſt common and uſual ſalutation. STEEVENS. 
And though you call my courſe unnatural, ] So in Julius 


Ceſar; | | 
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== PER ICL E-6, 
You not your child well loving, yet I find, 
It greets me, as an enterprize of kindneſs, 
Perform'd to your ſole daughter 3. 
Cle. Heavens forgive it! 
Dion. And as for Pericles, | 
What ſhould he ſay ? We wept after her hearſe, 
And even yet we mourn : her monument 
Is almoſt finiſh'd,- and her epitaphs _ 
In glittering golden characters expreſs 
A general praiſe to her, and care in us 
At whoſe expence tis done. 
ie. Thou art like the harpy, 
Which, to betray, doſt, with thine angel's face, 
Seize with thine eagle's talons . 
Dion. You are like one, that ſuperſtitiouſly 


1 Our courſe = feem too Bloody, Caius Caſſius, 


« To cut the head off, and then hack the limbs.“ 
MarLons, 


11 greets me, as an enterprize of kindneſs, 
Perforn'd to your ſole daughter. J Perhaps 7 greets me, may 
mean, it pleaſes me; Celt a mon gre, If greet be uſed in its or- 
dinary ſenſe of /aluting or meeting with congratulation, it is ſurely 
a very harſh phraſe, I ſuſpect the N to be corrupt. 
MALONE, 
4 Thou art like the ha! oy, | 
Which, to betray, deli, with thine angels Ln 
Seize with thine eagle s falons.] There is an awkwardneſs of 
conſtruction in this paſſage, that leads me to think it corrupt. 
The ſenſe deſigned ſeems to have been—T how re/embleft in thy con- 
duct the harpy, which allures with the face of an angel, that jt may 
ſeize with the talons of an eagle. —Might we read: | 
Thou art like the harpy, 
Which, to betray, doſt avear thine angel's face; 
Seize with thine eagle's talons. 
Which is here, as in many other places, for avho, 
Mr. Steevens thinks a hne was omitted at the preſs, which, he 
ſuppoſes, might have been of this import: 
| Thou art like the harpy, 
Which, to betray, doſt with thine angel's face 
Hang out fair ſhews of love, that thou may'}t ſurer 
Seize with thine wh $ — MAL ONE. 


Do 
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Doth ſwear to the gods, that winter kills the 
flies 5; 


But yet 1 know you'll do as I adviſe. [ Exeunt, 


Enter Gower, before the Monument of Marina at Tharſus. 


Gow. Thus time we waſte, and longeſt leagues 
make thort, . 
Sail ſeas in cockles *, have and with but for't ; 
Making, (to take your imagination) 
From bourn to bourn “, region to region. | 
By you being pardon'd, we commit no crime 
To uſe one language, in each ſeveral clime, 
Where our ſcenes ſeem to live. I do beſeech 
4 5 N ä 
To learn of me, who ſtand i' the gaps to teach 
you, | 


s Doth ſwear to the gods, that winter ills the flies;] You re- 
ſemble him who is angry with heaven, becauſe it does not con- 
trol the common courſe of nature. Marina, like the flies in 
winter, was fated to periſh; yet you lament and wonder at her 
death, as an extraordinary occurrence. MALONE., 

6 Sail ſeas in cockles,] We are told by Reginald Scott in his 
Diſcovery of Witchcraft, 1584, that it was believed that 
witches could ail in an eggſhell, a cockle or muſcle ſhell, through 
and under tempeſtuous ſeas.” — This populap idea was probably 
in our author's thoughts, Maron. 

7 Making, {zo take your imagination) h 

From bourn to bourn, ] Making, if that be the 
true reading, muſt be underſtood to mean eker ee. in our courſe, 
from bourn to bourn, &c. It is ſtill ſaid at ſea— he. ſbip makes 
much way. I ſuſpect, however, that the paſſage is corrupt. All 
the copies have — our imagination — which is clearly wrong, 
Perhaps the author wrote to :aſt your imagination | 
| MaALONE. 


Making, (to take your imagination) | | 

From bourn to bourn, &c, ——] i. e. travelling (with the 
hope of engaging your attention) from one part of the world to 
another; i e. we hope to intereſt you by the variety of our 


ſcene, and the different countries through which we purſue our 


tory, STEEVENS, 


I 3 - 756 
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ad | ' PER: CL ES. 
The ſtages of our ſtory *. Pericles 
Is now again thwarting the wayward ſeas 9, 
(Attended on by many a lord and kni ght) 
To ſee his daughter, all his life's delight; 
Old Eſcanes, whom Helicanus late 
Advanc'd 1 in time to great and high eſtate, 


Is. 


in the chorus to the Winter's © 


wb flaud i 7 the ga og to teach you, 
4 The flages of our lg 1 
ale: | 


“J ſlide 
% Ober fixteen years, and leave the growth untry'd 
Of that wide gap.” 

The earlieſt quarto reads—avith gaps ; that in 1619—in gaps. 
The reading that J have ſubſtituted, is nearer that of the old 
copy. MaLONE. 

To learn of me who aud with gaps 11 ſhould rather 
read: — 1 he gaps. So in Antony and Cleopatra: | 
„ FThat I may fleep out this great gap of time 
„My Antony's away.“ 
J would likewiſe tranſpoſe and correct the following lines thus; 
I do beſeech ye 

To learn of me, who ſtand % gaps to teach ye, 
The ſtages of our ſtory, Pericles 
Is now again thwarting the wayward ſeas, 

| Ade on by many a lord and knight, 

To lee his daughter, all his I/ delight. 
Old Eſcanes, whom Helicanus late 
Advanc'd in time to great and high eſtate, 
Is left to govern. Bear it you in mind, 

Old Helicanus goes along behind. 

Well-failipg ſhips and bounteous winds have An 

This king to Tharfus : think His pilot avro 

So with his ſteerage, aud your thoughts ſh hal groan 
| fo fetch, &c. STEEVENS. 
9 — thwarting the wayward ſeas; So in K. Henry J: 

55 and there being ſeen, 
„ Heave him away upon your winged thoughts 

** Athavart the ſeas.” MALoNE. 
7. Old Eſcanes, whom Helicanus late, Ke. In the old copies theſe 
| lines are ſtrangely miſplaced : 
Old Helicanus goes along behind | 
Is left to governe it: you beare in mind 
Old Eſcenes whom Helicanus late 
Adyancde in time to great and hie eſtate, 


Well 
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Is left to govern. Bear you it in mind, 
Old Helicanus goes along behind. 
| _ Weell-failing ſhips, and bounteous winds have 
5 brought „ 
This king to Tharſus, (think his pilot thought * ; 
So with his ſteerage ſhall your thoughts grow on) 
To fetch his daughter home, who firſt is gone 3. 
Like motes and ſhadows ſee them move a while; 
Your ears unto your eyes I'll reconcile, 


Dumb ſhow, 


Enter at one deor, Pericles with his irain 3 Cleon and 
Dionyza at the other. Cleon fhews Pericles the tomb 
of Marina; whereat Pericles makes lamenlation, puts 
on ſackcloth, and in a mighty paſſion departs. 


Well failing ſhips and bounteous winds 
| Have brought this king to Tharſus, &c. _ 
The regulation ſuggeſted by Mr. Steevens renders the whole 
paſſage perfectly clear. Maron. 
* think this pilot thought, 
So with his fleerage ſhall your thoughts groan | 
To fetch his daughter home, who p is gone. ] Thus, all the 
old copies; but they appear to me corrupt. 13 
| think his pilot thought; 
Suppoſe that your imagination is his pilot. So in King Henry V: 
| '! is your tbozghts that now muſt deck our kings, 
©. Carry them here and there ; jumping o'er times,” 
Again, ibid: _ 3 
MHeape him away upon your winged thoughts 
* Athwart the ſeas.” 
In the next line the verſification is defective by one word being 
printed inſtead of two. By reading grow on inſtead of groan, 
the ſenſe and metre are both reſtored So in the Midſummer 
Night's Dream (fol. 1623): and ſo grow on to a point.“ 
See vol. iii. p. 8. where various inſtances are produced of the 
word grow being uſed in the ſenſe required here. We might 


read go on; but the other appears to me more likely to have 


been the author's word. MaLone. 


"2 avho firſt is gone. ] Who has left Tharſus before her 
father's arrival there, MaLone. 
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Gow. See how belief may ſuffer by foul ſhow ! k 

This borrow'd paſſion ſtands for true old woe *; 

And Pericles, in ſorrow all devour'd, 

With fighs ſhot through, and biggelt tears o er- 

ſhow'r'd, 

Leaves Tharſus, and again embarks. He ſwears 

Never to waſh his face, nor cut his hairs ; 

He puts on ſackcloth, and to ſea, He bears 

A tempeſt, which bis mortal veſſel tears, 

And yet he rides it out. Now pleaſe you 


wit! 
The epitaph is for Marina writ 


By wicked Dionyza. 
| Reads the Inſeription on Marind s monument, 


T, bo faireſt, feveeteſt, beſt, lies here, 

Who wither'd in her ſpring of year. 

She was of Tyrus, the king's daughter, 

On whom foul death hath made this flaughter ; 
Marina was fhe calPd ; and at her birth, 


7 hetis, being proud, fallew'd Jame part o the earth * : 
T, ore: 


For true old avoe : So, in K. Henry „ 
„ Sit and ſee, 


9 . true | things by what their mockeries be,” 

MarLoNE. 
—— for true old woe :] i. e. for ſuch tears as were 

ſhed when, the world being in its infancy, diſſimulation was un- 

known. All poetical writers are willing to perſuade themſelves 

that ſincerity expired with the firſt ages.— Perhaps, however, we 

cught to read ** true-told woe.” STEEVENS. 

- Now Pleaſe you 4vit] Now be pleaſed to know. So, | 


4s 


in Gower: 
+ In whiche the londe hath to him writte 


„ That he would underſtonde and aui“? ? 

The editor of the ſecond quarto (which has been copied by all 
the other editions) probably not underſtanding the paſſage, ale 
| tered it thus: 

—- Now take aue our way 
To the epitaph for Marina writ by Dionyfia. MaLoxE. 

' Thetis, being proud, favallow'd ſome part o/ th? earth :] Her 

m her, Thai ſa. Our author PP nearly the ſame Expreſiion in 


Romeo and Juhiets . 
Thou 


PRINCE or TYRE. xt 
Therefore the earth, fearing to be o enfloꝛv d, 
 Hath Thetis birth-child on the heavens beftow'd : 
Wherefore ſhe does, and ſwears ſhe'll never flint, 
Make raging battery upon ſhores of flint %, 


No vizor does become black villainy, 
So well as ſoft and tender flattery. 
Let Pericles believe his daughter's dead, 
And bear his courſes to be ordered 
By lady Fortune; while our tears muſt play * 
His daughter's woe and heavy well-a-day, _ 
In her unholy ſervice. Patience then, 
And think you now are all in Mitylene. [ Exit. 


EC E NEV 
Mitylene, A Street before the Brothel. 


Enter, from the Brothel, two Gentlemen. 


1 Gent. Did you ever hear the like? 


2 Gent. No, nor never ſhall do in ſuch a place as 


this, ſhe bcing once gone, 


„ Thou deèteſtable maw, thou womb of death, 
% Gorg'd with the deareſt mor/el of the earth” — 
The modern editions read: pe 
That is, being proud, &c. MaLoxx. an. 
7 | and fears ſhell never ſtint, ] She'll never ceaſe. So, 
in Romeo and Fuliet: | | 
a „ Tt Hinted, and ſaid, ay.” Martons. 
5 mn cvohile our tears muſt play] The old copies have, 
While our /feare muſt play 
We might read—our /age—or rather, our ſcene (which was for- 
merly ſpelt ſceane). So in As You Like It: | 
| „ This wide and univerſal theatre 
« Preſents more woeful pageants than the ſcene 
| « Wherein we play.” 
But the emendation which Mr. Steevens propoſed to me, and 


which I have inſerted in the text, appears preferable to either, 


becauſe produced merely by the tranſpoſition of the letters. 
8 | . | MALioNne. 


1 Gent, 


122 er 

1 Gent. But to have divinity preach'd there ! did 
you ever dream of ſuch a thing? : 

2 Gent. No, no. Come, I am for no more bawdy- 
houſes : ſhall we go hear the veſtals fing* 

1 Gent. I'll do any thing now that is virtuous, but 
J am out of the road of rutting, for ever. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE VI. 
The ſame. A room in the Brothel. 


Enter Pander, Bawd, and Boult. 


Pand. Well, I had rather than twice the worth of 
her, ſhe had ne'er come here. EY 
Bawd. Fie, fie upon her; ſhe is able to freeze the 
god Priapus, and undo a whole generation. We muſt 
either get her raviſh'd, or be rid of her. When ſhe 
ſhould do for clients her fitment, and do me the 
kindneſs of our profeffion, ſhe has me her quirks, her 
reaſons, her maſter-reaſons, her prayers, her knees 
that ſhe would make a puritan of the devil, if he 
ſhould cheapen a kiſs of her. ROLE 3 
Boult. Faith I muſt raviſh her, or ſhe'll disfurniſh 
us of all our cavaliers, and make all our {wearers 
SES: <5 OD . 
Pand. Now, the pox upon her green- ſickneſs 
for me | 
Bawd. *Faith, there's no way to be rid on't, but by 
the way to the pox, Here comes the lord Lyſima- 
chus, diſguis'd %, | 
Boult. 


Here comes the lord Lyſimachus, diſguiſ'd.] So in the an- 
cient proſe romance already quoted: Than anone as Anthygoras 
prynce of the cyte it wyſte, went and he dy/zuy/ed hymſelfe, and 
went to the bordell whereas Tarcye was, &c.” STEEVENS. 

So alſo in the Gęſſa Romanorum: ** Cum lenone antecedente et 
tuba, tertia die cum ſymphonia ducitur [Tharſia] ad lupanar. 
Sed Athenagoras princeps primus ingreditur welato corpore. Thar- 
ſia autem videns eum projecit ſe ad pedes ejus, et ait, &c.“ 


Ao mention is made in the Conf. Amant, of this interview be- 
i | | | tween 


i 


tame -: 


had but 
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Boult. We ſhould have both lord and lown, if 
the peeviſh baggage would but give way to cuſ- 


Enter Lyſimachus. 


Ly. How now? How a dozen of virginities * ? 
| Bawad. Now, the gods to-bleſs your honour * ! 
Boult. I am glad to ſee your honour in good 


health. | | 
Ly. You may ſo; tis the better for you that 


your reſorters ſtand upon ſound legs. How now, 


wholeſome iniquity *? Have you that a man may 


deal withal and defy the ſurgeon ? 


Bawd. We have here one, fir, if ſhe would 
but there never came her like in Mitylene. 
Lyſ. It ſhe'd do the deed of darkneſs, thou would'ſt 
lay; Wo: 
Bawd. Your honour knows what 'tis to ſay, well 


enough, 


Ly. Well; call forth, call forth. 
Boult. For fleſh and blood, fir, white and red, you 
ſhall ſee a roſe; and ſhe were a roſe indeed, if ſhe 


Lyſ. What, pr'ythee ? 
Boult. O, fir, I can be modeſt. 


tween Athenagoras (the Lyſimachus of our play) and the daughter 

of Appolinus So that Shakſpeare muſt have taken this circum- 

ſtance either from Ying Apfolyn of Thyre, or ſome other tranſlation 

of the Geſta Romanorum. MaLoNns. | 55 
: How now? how a dozen of wirginities ?] For what price may 


2 dozen of virginities be had? So in K. Henry IL. Part IT: 


„ Hoa a [ſcore of ewes now?“ MaLons,. 
2 Noa the gods to-bleſs your honour “] This uſe of to in com- 
fition with verbs (as Mr. Tyrwhitt obſerves) is very common 


in Gower and Chaucer. See notes on the Merry Wives of Wind- 
ſor, laſt edit. vol. i. p. 342. STEEVENS. 


3 —— evboleſome iniquity ?] Thus the quarto 1609. The fe- 


Fond quarto and the modern editions read—7impunity. 
MaLonE. 


Ty 
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rener 


Lyſ. That dignifies the renown of a bawd, no lefs 


than it gives a good report to a number to be chaſte +. 


Enter Marina, 


 Bawd, Here comes that which grows to the ſtalk ; 


Lever pluck'd yet, I can aſſure you. Is ſhe not a 
fair creature ? JJV 
Lyſ. Faith ſhe would ſerve after a long voyage at 
fea. Well, there's for you; —leave us. 
Batod. I beſeech your honour, give me leave: a 


word, and I'Il have done preſently, 
Lyf. 1 beſeech you, do. fs. 
 Bawd. Firſt, I would have you note, this is an ho- 


nourable man. [ To Marina, whom ſhe takes afide. 
Mar. I defire to find him ſo, that I may worthily 


note him, 


 Bawd. Next, he's the governor of this country, 


and a man whom I am bound to. TS, 

Mar. If he govern the country, you are bound to 
him indeed ; but how honourable he is in that, I 
know not, 8 | 


Bawd. Pray you, without any more virginal fencing, 


will you uſe him kindly ? He will line your apron 
with gold. . 


Mar. What he will do graciouſly, I will thankfully 


receive. 


4 That dignifies the renown of a bawd, no leſs than it gives a 
good report to a number to be chaſte. ] This is the reading of the 
quarto 1619. The firſt quarto has—That dignities &c. Per- 
haps the poet wrote—That dignity is the renown, &c, The word 


naumber is, I believe, a miſprint. MaLoxEe, 


The meaning of the paſſage ſhould ſeem to be this: The 
maſk of modeſty is no leſs ſucceſsfully worn by procureſſes than 
by wantons. It palliates groſſneſs of profeſſion in the former, 
while it exempts a multitude of the latter from ſuſpicion of being 


what they are. Tis politick for each to aſſume the appearance 


of this quality, though neither of them in reality poſſeſs it.” 
"7 „„ | | STEEVENS. 
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Lyſ. Have you done? 

Bawd. My lord, ſhe's not pac'd yet 5; you muſt 
take ſome pains to work her to your manage. Come, 
we will leave his honour and her together. 

| [ Ereunt Bawd, Pander, and Boult. 

Ly. Go thy ano pretty one, how Nee 
have you been at this trade? 

Mar. What trade, fir ? 5 | 

Ly. What I cannot name but I ſhall offend 7. 

Mar. I cannot be offended with my trade. Pleaſe 

ou to name it. 

Ly/. How long have you heed of this fen! ? 

Mar, Ever ſince I can remember, 

Ly. Did you go to it ſo young? Were you 2 

ameſter at five, or at ſeven * ? 

Mar. Earher too, fir, if now I be one. 

Lyſ. Why, the houſe you dwell in Prechins you 
to be a creature of ſale. | 

Mar. Do you know this houſe to be a place of 
ſuch reſort, and will come into it? I hear fay, you 
are of honourable parts, and are the governor of this 

lace. 
- Ly. Why, _ your principal : made known. unto 
you who I am ? | 


3 My lord, 2 s not pac'd yet,] She has not yet learned her 
paces. MaLowe. 
© Come, we will leave bis honour and her together. The firſt 
quarto adds — Go thy avays. Theſe words, which denote both 
authority and impatience, I think, belong to Lyſimachus. He 
had before expreſſed his defire to be left alone with Marina : 
«© Well, there's for you; leave us.” MarLone, 
* Why I cannot name but I ſhall offend.] ! would read — What I 
cannot &c. So in Meaſure for Meaſure : ; 
Wi hat but to ſpeak of would offend again,” nend. 
* Were you a gameſter at five, or at ſeven ?] A gameſter was 
formerly uſed to fignify a wanton, So in All's Well that Ends 
Mell: | 
| „She's impudent, my lord, 
. and was a common n to the camp.“ MaLoxzE. 


f — — ; | | Mar. 


= 4 CE R-d CiL EE 4) 
Mar. Who is my principal? d 
Ly. Why your herb-woman; ſhe that ſets feeds 
and roots of ſhame and iniquity. O, you have 
heard ſomething of my power, and ſo ſtand aloof for 
more ſerious wooing. But I proteſt to thee, pretty 
ode, my authority thall not fee thee, or elſe, look 
friendly upon thee. Come, bring me to ſome private 
place. Come, come. 1 
Mar. If you were born to 8 ſhewi it now ?; 
If put upon you, make the judgment good 
That thought you worthy of it. | 
Fo Dy. How's e ? how's this! Some more be 
age 
AR For me, 5 am a maid, though moſt un- 
gentle 
Fortune have plac'd me in this lothfome ſtie, 
Where fince I came, diſeaſes have been ſold 
Dearer than phyfick,—O that the good gods 
Would ſet me free from this unhallow'd place, 
Though they did change me to the meaneſt bird 


That flies the purer air! 

IL. I did not think 

Thou could'ſt have ſpoke fo well; neber drean'd thou 
could'ſt. 

Had 1 brought hither a corrupted might, 


you were born to honour, ſhew it now ;] * the Gefia Ro- 
manorum, Tharſia (the Marina of the preſent play) preſerves her 
chaſtity by the recital of her ſtory: Miſerere me propter Deum, 
et per Deum te adjuro, ne me violes. Reſiſte libidini tuz, et 
audi caſus infehcitatis meæ, et unde ſim diligenter conſidera Cui 
eum univerſos caſus ſuos expoſuiſſet, princeps confuſus et pietate 
plenus, ait Eh Habeo et ego filiam tibi ſimilem, de qua fimiles 
Laſus metuo.“ Hæc dicens, dedit ei viginti aureos, dicens, ecce 
habes amplius pro virginitate quam impoſitys: eſt, Die advenien- 
tibus ſicut mihi dixiſti, et liberaberis.“ | 
I be affecting circumſtance which is here 1 to have ſtruck 
the mind of Athenagoras, (the danger to which his own daughter 
was liable), was probably omitted in the tranſlation. It hardly, 
otherwiſe, would have eicaped our author. MaLoxe. 
| Some more; be ſage—] Lyſimachus ſays this with a ſneer, 
Proceed <vith your he moral diſcourſes MALONE. Th 
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Thy Gary had alter'd it. Hold, here's gold for 
tnee; 
Perſever in that clear way thou goeſt :, and 
The gods ſtrengthen thee! _ 
Mar. The good gods preſerve you | ! 
Ly/. For me, be you thoughten 
That I came with no ill intent; for to me 
The very doors and windows favour vilely. 
Fare thee well. Thou art a piece of virtue ?, and 
I doubt not but thy training hath been noble, 
Hold ; here's more gold for thee. 
A curſe upon him, die he like a thief, 
That robs thee of thy goodneſs ! If thou hear'ſt 
From me, it ſhall be for thy good. 
A Lyſemachus is putting up his purſe, Boult enters, 
Boult. I beſeech your honour, one piece for me. 
Lyſ. Avaunt, thou damned door-keeper ! 
Your houſe, but for this virgin that doth prop it, 
Would fink and overwhelm you. Away. [ Exif. 
Boult. How's this? We muſt take another courſe 
with you. If your peeviſh chaſtity, which is not 
worth a breakfaſt in the cheapeſt country under the 
cope“, ſhall undo a whole houſhold, let me be 
gelded like a ſpaniel. Come your ways. 
Mar. Whither would you have me : ? 


2 Perſever in that clear way thou goef,)] Ca in your pre« | 
ſent virtuous diſpoſition. So in the Tempeſt : | : 
„ natbing but Ns s ſorrow 
“ And a clear life enſuing.” 
Again, in the Two Noble Kinſmen, 1634 
For the ſake 
« Of clear virginity, be advocate 
„ For us and our diſtreſſes.” MALOxE. 
a piece of virine,—] This expreſſion occurs in the 


Tempeſt : 
m thy mother was 
« A piece of virtue * STEEVENS, 


4. 
Fen. The word is thus uſed in Cymbeline, STEEVENS, 


under the cope, ] i. e. under the cope or covering of heas 


Bouit« 


| PF'R-ICLES 
Boult. I muſt have your maidenhead taken off, or 
the common hangman ſhall execute it. Come your 
way. We'll have no more gentlemen driven away, 
Come your ways, I ſay. 2] | 


| Re-enter Barwd, 


Bawd, How now ! what's the matter? 


Boult. Worſe and worſe, miſtreſs; ſhe has here 


ſpoken holy words to the lord Lyſimachus. 
Bawd. O abominable ! 


Boult. She makes our profeſſion as it were to ſtink 


afore the face of the gods 5, „ 
Bawd, Marry, hang her up for ever! | 
Boult. The nobleman would have dealt with her 
like a nobleman, and ſhe ſent him away as cold as a 
ſnow-ball ;. ſaying his prayers too. 


Bawd. Boult, take her away; uſe her at thy plea- 


ſure : crack the glaſs of her virginity, and make the 
reſt malleable ®. e e 
Boult. An if ſhe were a thornier piece of ground 
than ſhe is, ſhe ſhall be ploughed. 

Mar. Hark, hark, ye gods! 


ZBarod. She conjures : away with her. Would the 
had never come within my doors! Marry hang you! 


She's born to undo us. Will you not go the way of 


She makes our profeſſion as it were to ſtink afore the face of the 
gods.] So in Meaſure for Meaſure, the Duke ſays to the Bawd: 
„ Can'ſt thou believe thy living is a life, 
„ So ftinkingly depending. i 
& Clown. Indeed, it does ſtink in ſome ſort, ſir “ 
WES | OTEEVENS. 
„ crack the glaſs of her virginity, and make the reft mal- 
Teable.] So in the Geffa Romanorum : ** Altera die, adhuc eam 


virginem audiens, iratus [leno] vocans villicum puellarum, div, 


duc eam ad te, et frange nodum virginitatis ejus.. 
| 155 | MaLoNe., 


women 


PRINCE or TYRE me. 
women-kind? Marry come up, my diſh of chaſtity 
with roſemary and bays?! [ Exit Barud. 

Boult. Come, miſtreſs ; come your way with me. 
Mar. Whither would you have me? 
Boult. To take from you the jewel you hold ſo 
dear, 
Mar. Pr'ythee, tell me one thing firſt, 
Boult. Come now, your one thing * ? 
Mar. What canſt thou wiſh thine enemy to be ? 
Boult. Why, I could wiſh him to be my maſter, or 
rather, my miſtreſs. | 
Mar. Neither of theſe are yet ſo bad as thou art, 
Since they do better thee in their command. 
Thou hold'ſt a place, for which the pained'ſt fiend 
Of hell would not in reputation change : 
Thou art the damned door-keeper to every 
Coyſt'rel that comes enquiring for his tib * ; 
| To the cholerick fiſting of every rogue 
Thy ear is liable; thy food is ſuch | 
As hath been belch'd on by infected lungs, 
Boult. What would you have me do? go te the 
wars, would you ? where a man may ſerve ſeven years 
for the loſs of a leg, and have not money enough in 
the end to buy him a wooden one? 


7— my diſh of chaſtity with roſemary and bays !] Anciently 
many diſhes were ſerved up with this garniture, during the ſeaſon 
of Chriſtmas, The bawd means to call her a piece of oſtentatious 
virtue. STEEVENS, 

** Mar. Pr'ythee tell me one thing firft. 
Boult. Come now, your one thing ?] So in K. Hen. V. P. II: 

& P. Hen. Shall I tell thee one thing, Poins? 

& Poins, Go to, I ſtand the puſh of your one thing.” 

3 | | M ALONE. 

1 to ew ry 

Coyſt'rel that comes enquiring for his tib; ] To every mean or 

drunken fellow that comes to enquire for a girl. Coy/terel is pro- 
perly a wine-veſſel, Tb is, I think, a contraction of Tabitha. 
| 8 | „ MALON E. 

coyſterel ] i. e. paltry fellow. See notes on 

Tavelfth Night, laſt edit, vol. iv. p- 162. STEEVENS» 


VoL, II. K Mar. 
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Mar. Do any thing but this thou doeſt. Empty 
O1d receptacles, or common ſewers of filth ; 

Serve by indenture to the common hangman ; : 

Any of theſe ways are better yet than this: 

For what thou profeſſeſt, a baboon, could he 

Speak, would own a name too dear ?. That the gods 

Would ſafely from this place deliver me! 

Here, here's gold for thee. 

If that thy maſter would gain aught 171 me, 

Proclaim that I can ſing, weave, ſew, and dance, 
With other virtues, which Ill keep from boaſt ; 

And I will undertake all theſe to teach. 

I doubt not but this populous city will 

Yield many ſcholars *. 

Boult. But can you teach all this you ſpeak of? 

Mar. Prove that I cannot, take me home ___ 
And proſtitute me to the baſeſt groom 
That doth frequent your houſe. 

Boult, Well, I will fee what I can do for thee : if 
I can place thee, I will. 

Mar. But amongſt honeſt women? 

Boult. Faith, my acquaintance lies little amongſt 
them. Bur fince my maſter and miſtreſs have bought 
you, there's no going but by their conſent : there- 
fore I will make them acquainted with your purpoſe, 
and I doubt not but I ſhall find them tractable 
enough. Come, I'II do for thee what I can; come 
your ways. 55 I Exeunt. 


9 Por th thou profe -Ne 2, a baboon, could he ſpeak, 
Would own a name too dear] i. e. a baboon would think 
his tribe diſhonoured by ſuch a profeſſion. Thus ſays Iago — 
4 Erefl would drown myſelf, &c. I would change 15 humanity 
with a Jaboon. SrTEEVENSs. | | 
I doubt not but this populous city will | 
Yield many ſcholars. ] The ſcheme by which Marina effects 
her releaſe from the brothel, the poet * from the Con feſſo 
A mantis. ron ER 


ACT 
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T 
Enter Gower. 


Gow. Marina thus the brothel ſcapes, and 
| chances 
Into an honeſt houſe, our ſtory ſays. 
She ſings like one immortal, and ſhe dances 
As goddeſs-like to her admired lays * : 
Deep .clerks ſhe dumbs3; and with her neeld 

compoſes * 
Nature's own ſhape, of bud, bird, branch, or 
| berry ; | | 

'That even her art ſiſters the natural roſes * ; 
Her incle, filk, twin with the rubied cherry“: 


That 

2 — and ſhe dauces | 
A4. goddeſs-like 20 her admired lays :] This compound epi- 
thet (which is not common) is again uſed by our author in 
_ Cymbeline : . 


1 — and undergoes, 
„% More godde/5-like than wife - like, ſuch aſſaults 
As would take in ſome virtue.” MarLone. 

s Deep clerks fhe dumbs;—] 80 in the Midſummer Night's 
Dream: | | | 
| «© Where I bave come, great clerłs have purpoſed 

« To greet me with premeditated welcomes; 

Where I have ſeen them ſhiver and look pale, 

«© Make periods in the midft of ſentences, 

«© Throttle their practis'd accents in their fears, 

„ And in concluſion dumbly have broke ope, 
Not paying me a welcome,” 
"Theſe paſſages are compared only on account of the ſimilarity 
of expreſſion, the ſentiments being very different. —Theſeus con- 
founds thoſe who addreſs him, by his ſuperior dignity ; Marina 
filences the learned perſons with whom ſhe converſes, by her li- 
terary ſuperiority. MaLONE. 

+ aud with her neeld compoſes] Neeld for needle. So in the 
tranſlation of Lucan's Pharſalia, by Sir A. Gorges, 1614 : 
Linke pricking acelds, or points of ſwords.” 
| MALOoNE. 


5 That even her art ſiſters the natural raſes;] I have not met 
K 2 with 
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That pupils lacks ſhe none of noble race, 


Who pour their bounty on her ; and her gain 
She gives the curſed bawd. Here we her place 7; 


And to her father turn our thoughts again, 

Where we left him on the ſea. We there him 
_ „„ 

Where driven before the winds he is arriv'd 
Here where his daughter dwells ; and on this coaſt 

_ Suppoſe him now at anchor. The city ſtriv'dꝰ 
God Neptune's annual feaſt to keep: from whence 
Lyſimachus our Tyrian ſhip eſpies, | Z 
His banners ſable, trim'd with rich expence ; 
And to him in his barge with fervour hies“. 

Ex _ In 


with this word in any other writer. It is again uſed by our au- 
thor in A Lover's Complaint, 160g: | | 
| From off a hill, whoſe concave womb reworded 
& A plaintful ſtory from a ring vale”— MALoxx. 

Her inkle, filk, twin with the rubied cherry :] Inkle is a ſpecies 
of tape. It is mentioned in Love's Labour's Loft, and in the Min- 
er's Tale, All the copies read, I think corruptly—#wize with 
the rubied cherry. The word which I have ſubſtituted is uſed 
by Shakſpeare in Ozhello : = 
| «©  —— tho' he had w d with me, 
“ Both at a birth ”——— _ 

Again, in Coriolanus : . | 
6 — Who l as it were in love,” MALON E. 
Again, more appoſitely, in the Tao Noble Kiuſinen, by 
Fletcher: | 85 | 
Her #vinuing cherries ſhall their ſweetneſs fall 

„Upon thy taſteful lips.” STEEVENS. | 

7 —— Here awe her place,] So, the firſt quarto. The other co- 
pies read. Leave we her place. MaLone. 

8 Where abe left him on the ſea. We there him loſt ;] The firſt 
quarto reads We there him %. The editor of that in 1619, 
finding the paſſage corrupt, altered it entirely. He reads 
| Where we left him at ſea tumbled and toff— 

The correſponding rhime, coaff, ſhews that 4%, in the firſt edi- 
tion, was only a miſprint for 2%. MaLont. 

9 5 The city ſtriv'd ; 

God Neptune's annual feaſt to = ] The citizens ved with 
each other in celebrating the feaſt of Neptune. This harſh expreſ- 
fion was forced upon the author by the rhime. MALONE. 

And to him in his barge qwith fervour hies.] This is one of — | 

| . | fer 
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In your ſuppoſing once more put your ſight ; 

Of heavy Pericles think this the bark * : 

Where, what is done in action, more, if might ?, 

Shall be diſcover'd ; pleaſe you fit and hark. 
Hg = [ Exit, 


few paſſages in this play, in which the error of the firſt copy is 
corrected in the ſecond. The eldeſt quarto reads unintelligibly— 
— With former hies. MALONE. 
> In your ſuppoſing once more put your fight; 

Of Heavy Pericles think this the bark :] Once more put your 
ſight under the guidance of your imagination. Suppoſe, you /cs 
what we cannot exhibit to you; think this ſtage, on which 1 and, 
the bark of the melancholy Pericles.—So before: 

In your imagination hold 
& This ſtage, the ſhip, upon whoſe deck 
„The ſea-toſs'd Pericles appears to ſpeak.” 
Again, in K. Henry | 
„ & Behold 
n the quick forge and working-houſe of thought.” 
Again, ibid: | 
| 66 


— your eyes advance 

After your thoughts.” 

Again, ibid : | 
„Work, work your thoughts, and therein ſee a ſiege.” 
The firſt quarto reads — Of heavy Pericles.—The ſecond has On. 
If the latter be right, the paſſage ſhould be regulated differently: 
And to him in his barge with fervour hies, 
In your — = more put your fight 
On heavy Pericles; &c. | 

You muſt now aid me with your imagination, and ſuppoſe Lyſi- 
machus haſtening in his barge to go on board the Tyrian ſhip. Once 
more behold the melancholy Pericles, &c. But the former is, in 
my opinion, the true reading, —To exhort the audience merely to 
behold Pericles, was very unneceſſary; as in the enſuing ſcene, 
he would of courſe be preſented to them. Gower's principal of- 
fice in theſe choruſes is, to perſuade the ſpectators, not to uſe, but 
to diſbelieve, their eyes. MALOGNE. 
I bere aubat is done in action, more, if might, ] Where all that 
may be diſplayed in action, ſhall be exhibited; and more ſhould be 
ſhown, if our flage would permit. — The poet ſeems to be aware of 
the difficulty ot repreſenting the enſuing ſcene. More, if 
2ight——1s the reading of the firſt quarto. The other copies read, 
unintelligibly, more of might. Ma LoNx. 1 
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„„ 
On board Pericles hip off Mitylene. A cloſe Pavilion c on 


deck, with a curtain before it; Pericles within it, re- 
died on a couch. A barge lying befide the Tyrian veſſel, 


Enter 60 Sailors, one belonging to the Tyrian veſſel, i be 
other to the barge ; to them Helicanus. 


Thr 7. Fail. Where is the lord Helicanus ? Hs can 
elde you. To the Sailor of Mitylene]—O, here he is. 
Sir, there is a barge put off 178 Mitylene, and in it 
is Lyſimachus the governor, who craves to come 
aboard. What is your will? 
Hell. That he have his. Call up ſome gentlemen, 
Tyr. Sail, Ho, gentlemen ! my lord calls. 


Enter two Gentlemen. 


1 Gent. Doth your lordſhip call ? 
Hel. Gentlemen, there is ſome one of worth would 
come aboard ; I pray, greet him fairly, 
[ The Gentlemen aad the two Sailors e and go on 
board the barge. 


Enter, from thence, Lyſi mac b attended ; the Tyrian Cen- 
| tlemen, and the two abr 


| Tyr. Hail. Sir, this is the man that can, in aught 
you would, refolye you. 
L/. Hail, reverend fir ! The gods preſerve you! 
Hel. And you, to out- live the age L am. and = 
Die as I would do. 1 
L.y/. You wiſh me well. 
Being on ſhore, honouring of Neptune's triumphs, 
Seeing this goodly veſſel ride before us, 
] made to it, to know of whence you are, 
Hel. Firſt, what i is your place ? 
Lyſ. I am 
The governor of this place you lie before. 
Hel. 2 our veſſel is of Tyre, in it the King; 
A man, 
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A man, who for this three months hath not ſpoken 
To any one, nor taken ſuſtenance, | 
But to prorogue his grief +. | | 

Ly/. Upon what ground is his diſtemperature ? 

Hel. Sir, it would be too tedious to repeat 
But the main grief of all ſprings from the loſs 
Of a beloved daughter and a wife. 

. Ly. May we not ſee him? 

Hel. You may, but bootleſs 
Is your fight ; he will not ſpeak to any. 
Ly. Yet let me obtain my with, | * 

Hel. Behold him, fir : [ Pericles diſcovered 5.] this 

| was a goodly perſon, : 

Till the diſaſter that, one mortal night, 
Drove him to this ©. 


OT EN,. 
* But to prorogue his grief.] To lengthen or prolong his grief. 


The modern editions read unneceſſarily, 

But to prolong his grief, | 

Prorogued is uſed by our author in Romeo and Juliet for delayed: 

My life were better ended by their hate, 

«© Than death prorogued wanting of thy love.“ 

| | | MaALox k. 

S Pericles diſcovered.] Few of the ſtage- directions that have 
been given in this and the preceding acts, are found in the old 
copy. In the original repreſentation of this play, Pericles was 
probably placed in the back part of the ſtage, concealed by a 
curtain, which was here drawn open. The antient narratives 
repreſent him as remaining in the cabin of his ſhip. Thus in the 
Confeſſio Amantis it is ſaid, 55 

But for all that though hem be lothe, 

& He [Athenagoras, the governor of Mitylene] fonde the 

ladder and downe he goeth 

% And to him ſpake” | 

So alſo in K. Appolyn of Thyre, 1510—* he is here benethe in 
tenebres and obſcurete, and tor nothinge that I may doe he wyll 
not yſſue out of the place where as he is,” But as in ſuch a ſitu- 
ation he would not be viſible to the audience, a different ſtage-di- 
rection is now given. MALONE. | 

6 ®Tilll the diſaſter that, one mortal night, 

Drove him to this.] The copies all read — one mortal 
wight, The word which I ſuppoſe the author to have written, 
affords an eaſy ſenſe. Mortal is here uſed for pernicions, defiruftive. 
Bo, in Othello ; | 

K 4 | 66 The 
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Lyſ. Sir, king, all hail! the gods preſerve you! Hail, 
Royal fir ! RY 
Hel. It is in vain ; he will not ſpeak to you, 
Lord. Sir, we have a maid ” in Mitylene, I durſt 
wager would win ſome words of him. 
I. Tis well bethought. | 
She, queſtionleſs, with her ſweet harmony 
And other choſen attractions would allure, | 
And make a battery through his deafen'd parts *, 
Which now are mid-way ſtopp'd: 
She is all happy as the faireſt of all, | 
'And, with her fellow-maids, is now upon 
The. leafy ſhelter that abuts againſt 
The iſland's fide ?. Ee | | 
[I piſders one of the attendant Lords. — Exit Lord in 
ieee bargeof TIſimachus. | 
e Hel. 


„The gutter'd rocks, and congregated ſands, 
% Traitors enſteep'd to clog the guiltleſs keel, 
As having ſenſe of beauty, do omit 
© Their mortal natures, letting ſafe go by 
The divine Deſdemona.” MarLone. | 
T Sir, ove have a maid, &c.] This circumſtance reſembles an- 
other in As Well that Ends Well, where Lafeu gives an account 
of Helena's attractions to the king before ſhe is introduced to at- 
tempt his cure. STEEVENS. EE ET 
8 And make a battery through his deafen'd parts,] One of the 
copies reads defended, the other defend. The author's word was, 
I ſuppoſe, Je enc'd. So in the Merry Wives of Windſor : I could 
drive her then from the ward of her purity, her reputation, and 
a thouſand other her defences, which are now too ſtrongly em- 
battled againſt me.? STEEvENs. | 
The earlieſt quarto reads defend. I believe, Shakſpeare wrote 
through his deafen'd parts, —i. e. his ears; which were to be 
aſſailed by the melodious voice of Marina. This kind of phraſeo- 
logy, though it now appears uncouth, was common in our author's 
time. In the old quarto few of the participles have af eliſion- mark. 
. 8 | 8 MMaLONE. 
9 And, with her fellow-maids, is now upon 
Te leaf) ſhelter -] Marina might be faid to be an- 
fcx the leafy ſhelter, but I know not how ſhe could be por it; 
nor have I a very clear idea of a /hetter abutting againit the fide 
of an iſland. Might we read, | e | 
| | is now upon 
The leafy /elver that abuts againſt 


The iſland's fide , . 0% he 


Hel. Sure all's effectleſs ; yet nothing we'll omit 
T hat bears recovery's name, But fince your kindneſs 


| We 
i. e. the /helving bank near the ſea-ſide, ſhaded by adjoining 
trees. It appears from Gower that the feaſt of Neptune was ces 
lebrated on the firand: | 

„The lordes both and the commune 

The high feſtes of Neptune 

pon the ſtronde, at rivage, 

« As it was cuſtome and uſage 

“ Solempneliche thei be ſigh.“ 
So before in this ſcene, 

Being on /hore, honouring of Neptune's triumphs — 

Marina and her fellow-maids, we may ſuppoſe, had retired a little 
way from the crowd, and ſeated themſelves under the adjoining 
trees, to ſee the triumph. This circumſtance was an invention of 
the poet's. In K. Appolyn of Thyre, Tharſye, the Marina of this 
play, is brought from the bordel where ſhe had been placed. In the 
Confeſſio Amantis, ſhe is ſummoned, by order of the governor, 
from the hoxefl houſe to which ſhe had retreated. MaLone. 

The leafy ſhelter —] I ſuppoſe that the printer, or co- 
pyiſt, meeting here with an uncommon word, corrupted it. Per- 
haps the poet wrote —leviſell, i. e. leafy ſeat, from the Saxon lefe 
folium, and /ert, ſedes. So in Chaucer's Perſones Tale, p. 183. 
laſt edit. right as the gay leveęſell at the taverne, &c.“ See alſo 
Mr. Tyrwhitt's note on line 4059. 

Some word, however, may have been omitted, or the verſe is 
defective. We might then read, | 

& She is all happy as the faireſt of all, 

4 And with her fellow-maids is now upon 

«© The leuiſell that cloſe abuts againſt 

„The iſland's fide.” STEEVENs. | 
Exit Lord in the barge of Lyfimachus,)] It may ſeem ſtrange 
that Shakſpeare ſhould have choſen a fable to form a drama upon, 
in which the greater part of the bufineſs of the laſt a& ſhould be 
tranſacted at ſea ; and wherein it ſhould even be neceſſary to pro- 
duce two veſſels on the ſcene at the ſame time. Bur the cuſtoms and 
exhibitions of the modern ſtage give this objection to the play be- 
fore us a greater weight than it really has, It appears that, when 
Pericles was originally performed, the theatres were furniſhed with 
no ſuch apparatus as by any ſtretch of the imagination could be 
ſuppoſed to repreſent either a ſea, or a ſhip; and that the au- 
dience were contented to beholl veſſels failing in and out of 
port, in their mind's eye only. This licence being once granted to 
the poet, the lord, in the inſtance now before us, walked off the 
ſtage, and returned again in a few minutes, leading in Marina, 
without any ſenfible impropriety; and the preſent drama, exhibited 


. 


130 ERIC LES, 
We have ſtretch'd thus far, let us beſeech you, 
That for our gold we may proviſion have, 
Wherein we are not deſtitute for want, 
But weary for the ſtaleneſs. 
Lyſ. O, fir, a courteſy, | 
Which if we ſhould deny, the moſt juſt God 
For every graft would ſend a caterpillar, 
And ſo inflict our province *.—Yet once more 
Let me entreat to know at large the cauſe 
Of your king's ſorrow. 

Hel. Sit, fir 3, I will recount it to you but hs 

I am prevented, 


Enter, from the barge, Lord, Marina, and a Joung 2 


I ½¼% O, here's the lady 
That I ſent for. CIs, fair one ! 15 t not 


Df. She s ſuch a one, that were I well aſſur d 
Came of a gentle kind, and noble ſtock, 
I'd wiſh no better choice, and think me rarely wed. 
Fair one, all goodneſs that conſiſts in bounty 


Expect even here 7, where 1s a * patient: . 


before ſuch indulgent DE Tang was not more incommodious in 
the repreſentation than any other would have been. MALORE. 

> And fo inflict our province ;] Thus all the copies. But I do 
not believe 10 inflift was ever uſed by itſelf in the ſenſe of to 
puniſh, IT would read—And fo Miet our province. Maron. 

3 Sit, fir, ] Thus the eldeſt quarto. The modern Son 


read, fir, Ma LONE« 
4 


A goodly preſence 21 Is ſhe not beautiful in her form? So, 
in King Fohn : | 
Lord of thy preſence, and no land beſide,” 
All the copies read, I think corruptedly, 
is it not a goodly preſent? MaLONE. 
5 Fair on, all goodneſs that conſiſts in beauty _ 
Expeft even here, where is a kingly patient ;] Thus the firſt 
quarto, The —— of the ſecond in 1619, finding this 
_ 


- Mell that Ends Well. STEEvens. 
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If that thy proſperous and artificial fate © 
Can draw him but to anſwer thee in aught, 
Thy ſacred phyſick ſhall receive ſuch pay 
As thy defires can with, _ | 
Mar. Sir, I will uſe tomy ih, 
My utmoſt ſkill in his recovery, provided 
That none but I and my companion maid 
Be ſuffer'd to come near him. | 


unintelligible, altered the text, and printed Fair and all good- 
neſs, &e. which renders the paſſage nonſenſe.— One was formerly 
written on. They are perpetually confounded in our ancient 
dramas. The latter part of the line, which was corrupt in all 
the copies, has been happily amended by Mr. Steevens. 
Y | | MAL ONE. 

T ſhould think, that inſtead of Beauty we ought to read bounty. 
All the good that cenſiſts in Beauty ſhe brought with her. But 
ſhe had reaſon to expect the Bounty of her kingly patient, if ſhe 
proved ſucceſsful in his cure. Indeed Lyfimachus tells her fo 


afterwards in clearer language. The preſent circumſtance puts 


us in mind of what paſſes between Helena and the King, in AlPs 
6 If that thy proſperous and artificial fate 
Can draw him] I would read. 
If that thy proſperous and artful lay 
Can draw im ——— © 1 
It appears from the preceding part of this ſcene, that the cure of 
Pericles was expected from the melody of Marina's voice, which 
has been already celebrated by the interlocutor, Gower : 
| ſhe dances 
As oc eſs-like to her admired 74. 
So alſo — ont 7 
She goeth hir doune there as he laie, 
Where that ſhe harped many a lay. STEBVENS. 

Tf that thy proſperous and artificial ate -] Veni ad me, Tharſia; 
(fays Athenagoras) ubi nunc eſt ars fudiorum tuorum, ut conſo- 
leris dominum navis in tenebris ſedentem ; ut provoces eum exire 
ad lucem, quia nimis dolet pro conjuge et filia ſua ?—Geffa Roman. 
p. 586. edit. 1558. We might read, 

| If that thy proſperous, artificial Iute 


So in the Confeſſio Amantis : 


A meſſager for hir is gone, © 
_ _* And ſhe came with hir harpe in honde“ —— 
In X. Appolyn of Tyre we are told © how kynge Appolyn ar- 
ry ved at Mylytayne, and how his doughter Iuted — 
; | | 2-64 ALONE. 


Ly. 
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140 "FT. ©x 1 CLES 
Ly. Come, let us leave her, and the gods make 
her proſperous ! ©, [Marina ſings:. 
Ly. Mark*d he your muſick ?? 
Mar. No, nor look'd on us. 
Ly/. See, ſhe will ſpeak to him. 
Mar. Hail, fir ! my lord, lend ear. 
Per. Hum, ha! 
Mar. I am a maid, | | 
My lord, that ne'er before invited eyes, 
But have been gaz'd on like a comet: ſhe ſpeaks, 
My lord, that, may be, hath endur'd a grief | 
Might equal yours, if both were juſtly weigh'd. 
Though wayward fortune did malign my ſtate, 
My derivation was from anceſtors 


* 


Who ſtood equivalent with mighty kings: 
But time hath rooted out my parentage, 
And to the world and aukward caſualties * 


Bound me in ſervitude.— will deſiſt ; 
But there is ſomething glows upon my cheek, 
And whiſpers in mine ear, Go not till he ſpeak. ¶ Aide. 


7 Marina fings.] This ſong (like moſt of thoſe that were ſung 
In the old plays) has not been preſerved. Perhaps it might have 
been formed on the following lines in the Gęſa Romanorum, (of 
ſiome tranſlation of them) which Tharſia is there ſaid to have ſung - 
to King Apollonius n 5 
6 Per ſcorta [f. heu ] gradior, ſed ſcorti conſcia non ſum; 
& Sic ſpinis roſa [f. quz] neſcit violarier ullis. 
<6 Corruit et [f. en] raptor gladii ferientis ab ictu; 
& Tradita lenoni non ſum violata pudore. 
Vulnera ceſſaſſent animi, lacrimæque deeſſent, 
“ Nulla ergo melior, fi noſcam certa parentes. 
<< Unica regalis generis ſum ſtirpe creata; 
% Ipſa, jubente Deo, lætari credo aliquando. 
„Fuge If. terge] modo lacrimas, curam diſſolve moleſtam ; 
„ Redde polo faciem, mentemque ad ſidera tolle: 
% Jam If. _ Deus eſt hominum plaſmator, rector et 
auctor, Y | 
Non finit has lacrimas caſſo finire labore.” MALONE. 
s — and aukward caſualties] Aukward is adverſe. Our au- 
thor has the ſame epithet in the Second Part of K. Hen. VI. 
| „ And twice by award wind from England's bank 
66 Drove back again,” STEEYENS, 


Per. 
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Per. My fortunes—parentage—good parentage— 


To equal mine was it not thus? what ſay you? 
Mar, I ſaid, my lord, if you did know my pa- 
rentage, 

You would not do me violence. 
Per. Ido | 
Think ſo.— Pray you turn your eyes upon me. 
You are like ſomething, that What country-woman ? 
Here of theſe ſhores ? ? 

Mar. No, nor of any ſhores : 
Yet I was mortally brought forth, and am 
No other than I appear. | 

Per. Iam great with woe, and ſhall deliver weeping, 
My deareſt wife was like this maid, and ſuch a one 
My daughter might have been : my queen's ſquare 
brows 3 
Her ſtature to an inch ; as wand-like ſtraight ; 
As filver-voic'd ; her eyes as jewel-like, 
And cas'd as richly *: in pace another Juno* ; 


9 1 40 . 
Think ſo. Pray you turn your eyes upon me. 
You are like ſomething, that—What country-woman ? 
Here of theſe ſhores? This paſſage is ſo ſtrangely corrupted 
in the firſt quarto and all the other copies, that I cannot forbear 
tranſcribing it: 
Per. I do thinke ſo, pray you turne your eyes upon me, your 
like ſomething that, what countrey women heare of theſe ſnewes. 
Mar. No nor of any ſnewes, &c. | 
For the ingenious emendation, —/hores, inſtead of /hexwves— 
(which is ſo clearly right, that I have not heſitated to inſert it 
in the text) as well as the happy regulation of the whole paſſage, 
I am indebted to the patron of every literary undertaking, my 
friend, the Earl of Charlemont. MaLoNE. 
ler eyes as jewel-like, 
And cas*d as richly ;] So, in X. Lear: 
oy and, in this habit, | 
„Met I my father with his bleeding rings 
Their precious fones new-loſt,” 
Again, ibid: : 
What, with this ca/e of eyes?” MarLone. 
* =— 22 pace another Juno: ] So in the Tempeſt : 
| * Higheſt queen of ſtate 
Great Juno comes I know her by her gait,” MALTLOxE. 


Who 
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Who farves the ears ſhe feeds, and makes them 

hungry, 

The more ſhe gives them ſpeech ? Where do vou 
live? 

Mar, Where I am but a ſtranger : : from the deck 


You may diſcern the place, 


Per. Where were you bred ? 
And how atchiev'd you theſe endowments, which 


You make more rich to owe *? 
Mar. If I ſhould tell my hiſtory, it would ſeem 
Like lies diſdain'd in the reporting. | 


Per. Pr'ythee ſpeak ; 

Falſeneſs cannot come from thee, for thou look'ſt 

Modeſt as Iuſtice, and thou ſeem'ſt a palace 

For the crown'd Truth to dwell in: III believe 
thee, | 

And make my ſenſes credit thy relation, EA 

To points that ſeem impoſſible ; for thou look'ſt 

Like one I lov'd indeed. What were thy friends? 

Didſt thou not ſay, when I did puſh thee backs, 


3 Pho flarwes the ears foe feeds, and makes them bungry, 
The more /he S. them ſþeech.] So, in Antauy and Cleopatra: 
other women cloy | 
6 The appetites they feed, but ſhe makes r. 
© Where moſt ſhe ſatisfies, 5 
Again, in Hamlet: 
| «© — As if increafe of appetite did grow 
By what it fed on.” MALORNE. 
And how atchiev'd you theſe endowments, which 
Dou make more rich to owe :] To owe in ancient language 
is to poſſeſs. So, in Othello: 
that ſweet fleep 
6 That thou d yeſterday.” 

The meaning of the compliment is ;—Theſs endowments, how- 
ever valuable in themſelves, are heighten'd by being in your poſ- 
ſeſſion. They acquire additional grace from their owner. Thus 
alſo one of Timon's flatterers : 

Lou mend the jewel by the wearing it. * STEEVENS. 

Dia thou not ſay J All the copies read Diadſt thou 


not . — It was clearly a falſe print in the firſt edition. 
Marone. 


(Which 


JE 
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(Which was when I perceiv'd thee) that thou cam'ſt 
From good deſcending ? 

Mar. So indeed I did. | 
Per. Report thy parentage. I think thou ſaid'ſt 
Thou hadſt been toſs'd from wrong to injury, 
And that thou thoughtſt thy griefs might equal mine, 
If both were open'd. 1 
Mar. Some ſuch thing indeed J ſaid, and ſaid no 
: more 
But what my thoughts did warrant me was likely, 
Per. Tell thy ſtory ; 
If thine confider'd prove the thouſandth part 
Of my endurance, thou art a man, and 
Have ſuffer'd like a girl* : yet thou doſt look 
Like Patience, gazing on kings graves ?, and ſmiling 
Extremity out of act. What were thy friends ? 
How loſt thou them ?—Thy name, my moſt kind 
| virgin ? | 
Recount, I do beſeech thee ; come, fit by me?. 
9 Mar: 
ZZZ Zhou art @ man, and I 
Hawe ſuffer'd like a girl; ] So in Macdeth 3 
„If trembling I inhibit thee, proteſt me 
© The baby of a girl.” Marons. 
7 Like Patience, gazing on kings' graves, —] So, in Twelfth Nights 
She fat like Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at Grief,” 
Again, in the Rape of Lucrece, 1594 : 
| & Onward to Troy with theſe blunt ſwains he goes; 


% So mild, that Patience ſeem'd to ſcorn his woes,” | 
| | | MaLoxe, 


and ſmiling 2 

Extremity out fact.] By her beauty and patient meek- 
neſs diſarming Calamity, and preventing her from uſing her up- 
lifted ſword. Eætremity (though not perſonified as here) is in 
like manner uſed in King Lear, for the utmoſt of human ſuffering: 
6s another, 


. 


© Toamplify too much, would make much more, 
And top extremity.” MALONE. 
Hoco loſt thou them? Thy name, my moſt kind virgin? 
EKecount, I do beſeech thee ;—come, fit by me.] All the copies 
read— How loſt thou thy name, my moſt kind virgin, recount, — | 
ut 
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Mar. My name is Marina. 
Per. OI am mock'd, 
And thou by ſome incenſed god ſent hither 
To make the world to laugh at me. 
Mar. Patience, good fir, or here I'll ceaſe. 
Per. Nay, T'll be patient; thou little knoweſt 
How thou doſt ſtartle me, to call thyſelf 
Marina, 
Mar. The name was given r me by one 
That had ſome power; my father and a king. 
Per. How! a king's daughter, and call'd Ma- 
BE : © 
Mar. You ſaid you would believe me ; - 
But, not to be a troubler * of your peace, 
I will end here. 
Per. But are you fleſh and blood ? 
Have you a working pulſe ? and are no fairy ? 
Motion? Well; ſpeak on. Where were you born * ? 
And wherefore call'd Marina * ? | 


But Marina had not ſaid any thing about her name. She hads in: 
deed told the king, that Time had rooted out her parentage, an | 
to the world and aukward caſualties bound her in ſervitude : nog 
ricles, therefore, naturally aſks her, by what accident ſhe had loſt 
her Friends; and at the ſame time deſires to know her name. Marina 
anſwers his laſt ee firſt, and then proceeds to tell her hiſtory. 
The inſertion of the word them, which I ſuppoſe to have been 
omitted by the negligence of the compoſitor, renders the whole 
clear. The metre of the line which was before defective, and 
Marina's anſwer, both ſupport the conjectural reading of the 
text. MaLone. | 


: —— &@ troubler of your peace,] Thus the earlieſt quarto. 
The folios and the modern editions read -a trouble of your peace. 
Maroxx. 


Have you a working pulſe ? and are no fairy ? 
| Motion? — Mell; ſpeak on. Where were you born? ] I ſuſpect 
that a word 1s wanting at the beginning of the ſecond line, 
and are no fairy? _ 


Mo motion? 


4. e. no puppet dreſs'd up to deceive me. So, f in the Ta doo Gentle- 
men of Verona: | 
Oh excellent motion ! oh exceeding * 1% STEEVENS, 
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Mar, CalPd Marina, 
For I vas born at ſea. 
Per At ſea? who was thy mother? 
Mar. My mother was the daughter of a king * ; 
Who died the very minute I was born, 
As my good nurſe Lychorida hath oft 
Deliver'd weeping. 85 
Per. O, ſtop there a little! | 
This is the rareſt dream that e'er dull fleep 
Did mock ſad fools withal : this cannot be 
My daughter buried. [Aide] Well ;—where were 
| you bred ? | 
Pl] hear you more, to the bottom of your ſtory, 


And never interrupt you. | 2 
Mar. You'll ſcarce believe me; *twere beſt I did 
| give o'er “. | | 
Per. I will believe you by the ſyllable * , 
O 
Who died the very minute T avas Born, ] Either the conſtrue- 
tion is My mother, who died the very minute | was born, was 
the daughter of a king, — or we ought to read: | 
She died the very minute, &c. STEEVENS., 
* You ſcorn, believe me *twere beft I did give ver.) Thus all the 
copies. The reply of Pericles induces me to think the author wrote : 
Dou ll ſcarce believe me; *twere beſt, &e, 75 
Pericles had expreſſed no ſcorn in the preceding ſpeech, but, on 
the contrary, great complacency and attention. So, alſo before 
— Pr'ythee ſpeak : | 
Falſeneſs cannot come from thee— 
il believe thee, &c. | | 
The falſe prints in this play are ſo numerous, that the greateſt la- 
titude muſt be allowed to conjecture. MALoNnE. 
I think we ſhould read : 8 
You ſcorn believing me: (or, del:ef in me) *twere beſt, &c. 
and this is authoriſed by Pericles? reply: ** I will believe you” — 
Marina regards the ſpeech of Pericles as expreflive of /corn, 
becauſe he has juſt told her that what ſhe has ſaid is he raręſt 
dream; aſſuring her at the ſame time that ſhe cannot be his daugh- 
ter. He deſires her indeed to advance in her ſtory ; but has not 
yet declared that he will Zelieve it. It is for this reaſon that ſhe 
ſtyles his behaviour contemptuous. STEEVENS. | | 
The words This is the rareſt dream, &c. are not addreſſed to 
Marina, but ſpoken aſide. Matone. 
5 { will believe you by the ſyllable, &c.] i. e. I will believe 
every word you ſay. So, in Macbeth. 
Vor. II. L « Tg 
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Of what you ſhall deliver. Vet give me leave 
How came you in theſe parts? where were you bred? 
Mar. The king, my father, did in Tharſus leave 
me; 
Till cruel Cleon, with his wicked wife, 
Did ſeek to murther me : and having woo'd 
A villain to attempt it, who being drawn to do't *, 
A crew of pyrates came and reſcued me; 
Brought me to Mitylene. But, good fir, whither 
Will you have me? Why do you weep ? It may be 
You think me an impoſtor ; no, good faith; 
T am the daughter to king Pericles, 
If good king Pericles be. 
Per, Ho, Helicanus ! 
Hel. Calls my lord ? : 
Per. Thou art a grave and noble counſellor, 
Moſt wiſe in general ; tell me, if thou canſt, 
What this maid is, or what is like to be, 
T hat thus hath made me weep ? 
Hel. I know not; but 
Here 1s the regent, fir, of Mitylene 
Speaks nobly of her. 
Ly. She never would tell 
Her parentage; being demanded that, 
She would ſit ſtill and weep. 
Per. O Helicanus, ſtrike me, honour'd fir ; 
Give me a gaſh, put me to preſent pain ; 


FT o the laſt [ollable of recorded time.“ 
Again, in Alls Well that Ends well: | 
Jo the utmoſt ſyllable of your worthineſs.” STEEVENS. 
6 — avho being drawn 70 do't,] i. e. who having drawn a wea- 
pon. So, in Romeo and Juliet: 
| What! art thou drawn among theſe heartleſs hinds? 
Again, in K. Henry . 
O well-a-day, if he ze not drawn now yy | 
The old copy reads WhO having drawn. The compoſitor, I 
am perſuaded, caught the word having from the preceding line. 
The: phraſeology of the text, as now regulated, is the fame-as.in 
each of the inſtances above quoted. Marons, | 
Leſt 
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Leſt this great ſea of joys ruſhing upon me, 
O'er-· bear the ſhores of my mortality, | 
And drown me with their ſweetneſs?, O come hi- 
__ | 
Thou that beget'ſt him that did thee beget ; 
Thou that waſt born at ſea, buried at Tharſus, 
And found at ſea again !—O Helicanus, 
Down on thy knees, thank the holy gods as loud 
As thunder threatens us: This is Marina.,— 
What was thy mother's name ? tell me but that, 
For truth can never be confirm'd enough, 
Though doubts did ever ſleep “. | 

Mar. Firſt, fir, I pray, what is your title? 

Per. 1 . | 
Am Pericles of Tyre ; but tell me now | 
My drown'd queen's name: as in the reſt you ſaid, 
Thou haſt been god- like- perfect, the heir of 

kingdoms, N 

And another like to Pericles thy father. 

Mar. Is it no more to be your daughter, than 


T7 And drown me with their fweetneſs.] We meet a kindred 
thought in the Merchant of Venice: | | 
| „OO love, be moderate, allay thy ecſtaſy, 
In meaſure rain thy joy, ſcant this exceſs, 
* feel too much thy bleſſing ; make it leſs, 

„For fear I ſurfeit,” M ALONE. 

Though doubts did ever /lecp.] i. e. in plain language, though 
nothing ever happened to awake a /cruple or doubt concerning your ve- 
racity. STEEVENS. 

9 Thou haſt been god-like perfect, the heir of kingdoms, 
| And another like to Pericles thy father.) I ſtrongly ſuſpect 
that ſome words have been here omitted. — Perhaps the poet wrote, 
As in the reſt you ſaid 
Thou haſt been god- like- perfect, /o go on; 
Proceed and tell me but thy mother's name, 
The heir of kingdoms, and @ mother hke 
To Pericles thy father, MaLons. 
I would read, | 5 
I am Pericles of Tyre; but tell me now 
My drown'd queen's name: In all the reſt thou ſaĩd'ſt 
Thou haſt been god- like, perhaps the heir of kingdoms, 
And another like to Pericles thy father. STEEVYENS, 
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To ſay, my mother's name was Thaiſa ? 
Thaiſa was my mother, who did end 
The minute I began. 

Per, Now, bleſſing on thee, riſe 3 thou art my 

child. | 

Give me freſh garments. Mine own ellos, 
She is not dead at Tharſus, as ſhe ſhould have been, 
By ſavage Cleon : ſhe ſhall tell thee all; 
When thou ſhalt kneel, and juſtify in knowledge, 
She is thy very princeſs. —Who i 1s this ? 

Hel. Sir, *tis the governor of Mitylene, 
Who, hearing of your melancholy ſtate *, 
| Did come to ſee you. 
Per. 1 embrace you. Give me 
My robes; I am wild in my beholding. 

O heavens blefs my girl! But hark, what muſick's 2 

. this? | 
Tell Helicanus, my Marina, tell him 3 
O'er, point by point +, for yet he ſeems to doubt“, 
How ſure you are my daughter.—But what mufick * ? 


* Thaiſa vas my mother, who did end 
The minute I began.] So, in the Winter's Tale : 
5 Lady 
Dear queen, that ended when I but began, 15 
„Give me that hand of yours to kiſs.” MALON E. 
2 Who, hearing of your melancholy ſtate,] The folios and Mr. 
Rowe read, 1 
Who hearing of your melancholy— 
The word /atc, which is neceflary to the metre, has been ſup- 
pled from the firſt quarto. Marone. 
But hark, what muſick*s this? * 
Tell Helicanus, my Mari ina, tell him] Thus the earlieſt 
quarto. The quarto 1619, and all the ſubſequent editions read, 
But hark what muſick's this Helicanus ? * my 
Marina, &c. MALONE. | 
+ O'er, point by point ] Soin Gower : 
„Fro poynt to poynt all ſhe hym tolde 
© Thatſhe hath long in herte holde, 
* And never durſt make hir mone 
Fut only to this lorde allone.“ Marowe. 
— for yet he ſeems to doat,] This is clearly a miſprint. We 
ſhould certainly read to doubt,  MaLong, 
Hel. 


* 
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Flel. My lord, I hear none, 
Per. None? N 
The muſick of the ſpheres : liſt, my Marina. 
ILyſ. It is not good to croſs him; give him way. 
Per. Rareſt ſounds ! 
Do ye not hear ? 
Ly/. Muſick ? My lord, I hear 
Per, Moſt heavenly muſick: 

It nips me unto liſt'ning, and thick ſlumber - 
Hangs on mine eyes; let me reſt “. [ He ſleeps, 
Ly/. A pillow for his head ; —ſo leave him all. 

Well, my companion-friends, if this but anſwer to 

My juſt belief, I'll well remember you ?, 

| Exeunt Lyſimachus, Helicanus, Marina, and attendant 
Lady, | 


6 Moſt heavenly mufick : : : 

It nips me unto liſPning, and thick ſlumber 

Hangs, Sc] So in Love's Labour's Loft: 

„Makes heaven drow/j with the harmony.” 

See vol. ii. laſt edit. p. 404, 405, STEEVENS. : 
7 Well, my companion friends, this but anſeuer to 

My juft belief, ll well remember you.] Theſe lines clearly 
belong to Marina. She has been for ſome time filent, and Pe- 
ricles having now fallen into a ſlumber, ſhe naturally turns to her 
companion, and aſſures her, that if ſhe has in truth found her royal 
father, (as ſhe has good reaſon to believe) the ſhall partake of her 
proſperity. It appears from a former ſpeech in which the ſame 
phraſe is uſed, that a lady had entered with Marina : 

Sir, I will uſe 
My utmolt ſkill in his recovery; provided 
That none but I and my companion maid 
| Be ſuffer'd to come near him, 
I would therefore read in the paſſage now before us, 

Well, my companion-fr:end-- 
or, if the text here be right, we might read in the former inſtance 
—my companion-maid:. — In the preceding part of this ſcene it 
has been particularly mentioned that Marina was with her fe/loxv-. 
maids upon the leafy ſhelter, ke. | 

There is nothing in theſe lines that appropriates them to Lyſima- 
chus ; nor any particular reaſon why he ſhould be munificent to his 


friends becaute Pericles has found his daughter. On the other hand, 


this recollection of her lowly companion is perfectly ſuitable to 
the amiable character of Marina. MALONR. 5 


L 3 SCENE 
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SCENE II. 


The fone. Pericles on deck afleep ; Diana ang 10 


him as in a viſion. 


Dia. My temple ſtands in Epheſus *; 1 hie thee this 


| ther, 
And do upon mine altar ſacrifice, 
There, when my maiden prieſts are met together, 


Before the people all 

Reveal how thou at ſea didſt loſe thy wife : 

To mourn thy croſſes, with thy daughter' 85 call, 
And give them repetition to the like“. 
Perform my bidding, or thou liv'ſt in woe: 

Do't, and be happy: by my filver bow 

Awake, and tell thy dream. [ Diana diſappears, 
Per. Celeſtial Dian, goddeſs argentine ', 

J will Per thee !—Helicanus ! 


8 My up Hands in Eobeſus —4 This viſion i 15 formed on the 
follow ing paſſage in Gower: 
»The hie God, which wolde bym kepe, 
„ Whan that this kynge was falt aſlepe, 
„ gRy nightes ty me he hath hym bede 
Jo ſayle unto another ſtede: 
* To Epheſum be bad hym drawe, 
And as it was that tyme lawe, | 
„% He ſhall do there hys ſacrifice ; 
And eke he bad in all wiſe, 
„at in the temple among fi all 
66 His fortune, as it is befalle, 
% Touchyng his doughter and his wife, 
i OY He ſhall be knowe upon his life.” MALONE., 
"Kio ral, 
And give them repetition to the Tike. 41 finale he means to 
_ Call hither to thee the priefiefſes, and bid them repeat the ſame 
flory, The narrative being thus diffuſed, would be the more 
ſure to reach thoſe ears for Which eventually it was deſigned, 
STEEVENS. 


| Y —— goddeſs e That is, rogrht of the fitver moon. 
| Maroxk. 


An- 
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Enter Lyſimachus, Helicanus, and Marina. 


My purpoſe was for Tharſus, there to ſtrike 
Th' inhoſpitable Cleon ; but I am 
For other ſervice firſt : toward Epheſus 
Turn our blown fails ; eftfoons I'll tell thee why. 
. [ To Helicanus. 
Shall we refreſh us, fir, upon your ſhore, 
And give you gold for ſuch proviſion 
As our intents will need ? 
Ly/. Sir, 
With all my heart; and when you come aſhore, 
J have another ſuit *, 
Per. You ſhall prevail, 
Were it to woo my daughter ; for it ſeems 
You have been noble towards her, 
Iy/ Sir, lend me your arm. 
Per, Come, my Marina, [ Exeunt. 


Enter Gower, before the Temple of Diana at Epheſus. 
Gow. Now our ſands are almoſt run; 
More a little, and then dumb. 
This, as my laſt boon, give me“, 
(For ſuch kindneſs muſt relieve me) 


21 have another ſleight.] So all the copies. But the anſwer of 
Pericles ſhews clearly that they are corrupt. The ſenſe requires 
ſome word ſynonymous to reguęſt. I therefore read, — I have an- 
other uit. MALNE. | 


LT have another ſleight.] 1. e. another contrivance. He either 


means, that he intends ſome farther entertainment for Pericles, 
or that he has a deſign relative to Marina. STEEVENS. 

More a little, and then dumb. ] Permit me to add a few words 
more, and then TI ſhall be ſilent. The old copies have dum; in 
which way I have obſerved in ancient books the word dumb was 


occaſionally ſpelt. — There are many as imperfect rhimes in this 


play, as that of the preſent couplet. So, in a former Chorus, 


moons and dooms, Again, at the end of this, ſoon: and doom. 


Mr. Rowe reads More a little, and then done. MarLoNne. 

+ This my laſt boon give me,] The metre is defective here. I 
ſuppoſe we ſhould read, This as my laſt boon give me, — i. e. give 
it me as it is the laſt kindneſs I ſhall deſire of you, STEEVens, 


L4 That 


\ 
4 
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That you aptly will ſuppoſe 
W hat pageantry, what feats, what ſhows, 
What minſtrelſy, what pretty din, 
The regent made in Mitylin, 
To greet the king. So he has thriv'd, 
That he is promis'd to be wiv'd 
To fair Marina ; but in no wiſe, 
Till he had done his ſacrifice 5, 
As Dian bade : whereto being bound, 
The interim, pray you, all confound 6. 
In feather'd briefneſs ſails are fill'd, 
And wiſhes fall out as they're will'd. 
At Epheſus, the temple ſee, 
Our king, and all his company. 
That he can hither come fo ſoon, 
Is by your fancy's thankful doom 7. [ Exit, 


5 Till he had done his ſacrifice, ] That is, till Pericles had done 
his ſacrifice. MaLONE. | 
_ 6 The interim, pray you, all confound. ] So in K. Henry F. 
| „ Myſelf have play'd . 

66 The interim, by remembering you 'tis paſt, * 
Again, in Julius Saler: 
| all the interim is 
© Like a phantaſma, or a hideous dream.” _ 
To confound here ſignifies to conſume, —So in K. Mary Ir: , 
«© He did confound the beſt part of an hour, 
66 Exchanging hardiment with great Glendower.“ 

; MAL ONE. 

7 That he can hither come ſo ſoon, 

Is by your fancy's thankful doom. ] As ſoon and doom are not 
rhimes exactly correſponding, I would rather read 
thankful 500n. 

Thankful boon may lignity—2he licence you grant us in return for 
the pleaſure we have afforded you in the courſe of the play. So be- 
fore in this Chorus: 

This as my laſt Boo give me. Srxkvzxs. 


We had ſimilar rhimes before: 
if king Pericles 


Come not home in twice fix moons, 
He, obedient to their dooms, 
Will take.the crown. 


I have, $herefore, p not diſturbed the makes of the old copy. 
M A LONE. 


8 CEN E 
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E N E 1k 
The Temple of Diana at Epheſus ; T. haiſa ſtauding near 
the altar, as high Priefleſs ; a number of virgins on 


each fide ; Cerimon on other inbabitants of Epheſus 
attending. 


Enter Pericles with his train; Lyſimachus, Helicanus, 
Marina, and a Lacy. 


Per. Hail Dian ! to perform thy juſt command, 
I here confeſs myſelf the king of Tyre; 
Who, frighted from my country, did wed 5 
The fair T haiſfa, at Pentapolis. 
At ſea in child-bed died ſhe, but brought forth 
A maid-child called Marina; who, O goddeſs, 
Mears yet thy ſilver livery. She, at Tharſus 
Was nurs'd with Cleon ; whom at fourteen years 
He fought to murder: but her better ſtars 
Brought her to Mitylene ; againſt whoſe ſhore 
Riding, her fortunes brought the maid aboard us, 
Where, by her own moſt clear remembrance, ſhe 
Made known herſelf my daughter, 
| Thai. Voice and favour !— 
You are, you are—O royal Pericles ? !— [She faints. 
Per. What means the woman ? ſhe dies ! help, 
gentlemen | 
Cer. Noble fir, . 
If you have told Diana's altar true, 
This is your wife. 
Per. Reverend appearer, no; 
] threw her o'er-board with theſe very arms. 
Cer. Upon this coaſt, I warrant you. 
Per. *Tis moſt certain. 
8 Who, frighted from my country, did wed] Country mu be 
gonſidered as a triſyllable. 80 entrance, ſemblance, and many 
others MaLove. 8 
9 You are, you are O royal Pericles.— ] The fimilitude be- 


tween this ſcene, and the diſcovery in the laſt act of te Winter's 
Fate, will, I ſuppoſe, ſtrike every reader. MALONE, 


Cer. 
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Cer. Look to the lady ' O, ſhe's but o *crjoy d. 

Early in bluſt'ring morn * this lady was 

Thrown on this ſhore. I op'd the coffin, and 

Found ere rich jewels 3; recover'd her, and plac 'd 

er 

Here in Diana's temple # 8 
Per. May we ſee 1 ; 
Cer, Great fir, wa ſhall be brought you to my 

5 houſe, 

Whither J invite you *. Look, Thaiſa is 

Recovered. 

Thai. O, let me look upon him! 

If he be none of mine, my ſanctity _ 

Will to my ſenſe bend no licentious ear, 

But curb it, ſpite, of ſeeing. O, my lord, 

Are you not Pericles? Like him you ſpeak, 

Like him you are : Did you not name a tempeſt, 

A birth, and death ? 
Per. The voice of dead Thaiſa ! 
Thai. That Thaiſa am I, ſuppoſed drown'd. 


And dcad. 


1 Look to the lady ;.- 1 When lady Macbeth pretends to 
ſwoon, on hearing the account of Duncan's murder, the ſame ex- 
clamation is uſed. Theſe words belong, I believe, to Pericles. 

MaLONE, 
2 Early in Wuft"ring morn, ] The author, perhaps, wrote, 
Early one bluſtring morn—— Malou. 

Found theſe rich Jewels ; 3 ] Thus the ſecond quarto; the 
folios and Mr. Rowe. Pericles's next queſtion ſhews that this 
could not be the poet's word. The true reading is found in 
the firſt quarto, It ſhould be remembered, that Cerimon delivered 

theſe jewels to Thaiſa, (before ſhe left bis houſe) in whoſe cuſ- 
tody they afterwards remained. MaLoNE. 

Here in Diana's temple.] The ſame fituation occurs again in 
the Comedy of Errors, where Ægeon loſes his wife at ſea, and finds 
her at laſt in a nunnery. STEEVENS. 

5 — they ſhall be brought you to my houſe, 
Whither Ĩ invite you, | This circumſtance bears ſome re- 

ſemblance to the meeting of Leontes and Hermione. The of, 


fice of 9 is not unlike Fr of Paulina | in the Winter*s Tale. 
| STEEVENS, 


12 = | Per. 
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Pars Immortal Dian ! 
Thai. Now I know you better. — 
When we with tears parted Pentapolis, 
T he king, my father, gave you ſuch a ring. 
[ Shews a ring. 
Per. This, this ; no more you gods ! your preſent 
kindneſs 
Makes my paſt miſeries ſport * : You ſhall do well, 
That on the touching,of her lips I may 
Melt, and no more be ſeen?. O come, be buried 
A 1 time within theſe arms *. 
Mar. My heart | 
Leaps to be gone into my nothes s boſom. 
| Kneels to Maiſa. 
Per. Look, who kneels here! F leth of mw fleſh, 
Thaiſa; 5 
Thy burden at the ſea, and calbd Marina, 
For ſhe was yielded there. 
Thai. Bleſt, and mine own“! 


6 This, this; no more you gods ! your preſent kid 
Makes my paſt miſeries ſport :] "any in K. Lear: 
It is a chance that does redeem all ſorrows 
$6 That ever I have felt.” MALONE. 
* —— I may 
. Melt, and no more be ſeen.— ] This is a ſentiment which 
Shakſpeare never fails to introduce on occaſions fimilar to the pre- | 
ſent, So, in Othello : | | 
If it were now to die | 
© *Twere now to be moſt happy, dec.“ 
Again, in the Winter's Tale: 
| If I might die within this hour, I have liv'd 
+ To die when I defire.” Marone, 
Melt and no more be ſeen.] So, in one of the Pſalms 0 
ſpare me a little that I may recover my ſtrength, before I ga 
hence and be no more ſeen.” STEEVENS. | 
” O come, be buried, 
A ſecond time within theſe arms.] So, in the Winter's Tale: 
„Not like a corſe; or if not to be buried, 
„But quick, and ix mine arms.” Maron E. 
Blat, and mine own !] So, in the JVixter's Tale: 
6 Tell me, mixe own, 
*© Where haſt thou been preſerv'd ? Whereliv*'d ? How found 
6 Thy father“ s court?” MALOxR. 


Hail 


RIC LES. 
Hel. Hail, madam, and my queen * 
Thai. I know you not. 
Per. You bave heard me ſay, when I did Ay from 
Tyre, 
I left behind an ancient ſubſtitute. 
Can you remember what I call'd the man? 
1 have nam'd him oft. 8 
Thai. Twas Helicanus then. 
Per. Still confirmation: 
Embrace him dear Thaiſa; this is he. 
Now do I long to hear how you were found ; 
How poſſibly preſerv'd ; and whom to thank, 
Beſides the gods, for this great miracle. 
Thai. Lord Cerimon, my lord ; this man, through. 
whom _ 
The gods have ſhewn their power; that can from firſt 
To laſt reſolve you. 
Per. Reverend fir, the gods 
Can have no mortal officer more like 
A god than you. Will you deliver hoẽw 
This dead queen re- lives? 
Cer, I will, my lord. 
Befeech you, firſt go with me to my houſe, 
Where ſhall be ſhewn you all was found with her ; 
How ſhe came placed here within the temple ; 
No needful thing omitted. 
Per. Pure Diana! 
I bleſs thee for thy viſion, 2 will offer 
Night- oblations to thee. Thaiſa, this prince, 
＋ he fair-betrothed of your daughter *, ſhall 
Marry her at Pentapolis. And now, 
This ornament that makes me look ſa diſmal, 
Will I, my lov'd Marina, clip to form; 
And what this fourteen years no razor touch'd, 
| To grace thy marriage-day, I pl beautify. 


* — | the fair- We 3 i. e. fairly Abel, honours 
ably affianced. ann. 
Thal, 
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Thai. Lord Cerimon hath letters of good credit, 
Sir, that my father's dead, 

Per. Heavens make a ftar of him! Yet there, my 
a queen, 
We'll celebrate their nuptials, and ourſelves 
Will in that kingdom ſpend our following days ; 
Our ſon and daughter ſhall in Tyrus reign. 
Lord Cerimon, we do our longing ſtay, 
To hear the reſt untold, —Sir, lead the way. 

1 3 [ Exeunt omnes. 

Enter Gower. | 


Gow. In Antioch and his daughter, you have 
heard 

Of monſtrous luſt the due and juſt reward : 
In Pericles, his queen and daughter, ſeen 
(Although aſſail'd with fortune fierce and keen, ) 
Virtue preſerv'd from fell Deſtruction's blaſt, 
Led on by heaven, and crown'd with joy at laſt 3, 
In Helicanus may you well deſcry 
A figure of truth, of faith, of loyalty: 
In reverend Cerimon there well appears, 
The worth that learned charity aye wears. 
For wicked Cleon and his wife, when fame 
Had ſpread their curſed deed, and hondur'd 


name * 
Of 


> In Antiochus and his daughter=,] Read — In Antioch and his 
daughter. So in Shakſpeare's other plays France for the K. of 
France, Morocco for the king of, &c. STEEVENS. 

3 Virtue preſerv'd from fell Dęſtruction's blaſt, - 

Led on by heaven, and crown'd with joy at laft,] All the 
copies are here, I think, manifeſtly Eorrupt.—They read, 
Virtue prefer'd from fell Deſtruction's blaſt— 

The groſs and numerous errors of even the moſt accurate copy 
of this play, will, it is hoped, juſtify the liberty that the editor 
has taken on this and ſome other occaſions. | 

It would be difficult to produce from the other works of Shak- 
ſpeare many couplets more ſpirited and harmonious than this. 

MarLone. 
+ and hononr'd name] The firſt and ſecond quarto read— 


the honour'd name. The reading of the text, which appears to 
me 
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Of Pericles, to rage the city turn; 
That him and his they in his palace burn. 
The gods for murder ſeemed ſo content 
To puniſh them; although not done, but meant *, 
So, on your patience ever more attending, 
New joy wait on you ! Here our play hath end- 
ing. [I. eExit Gower. 


me more intelligible, is that of the folio 1664. The city is here 
| uſed for the collective body of the citizens. Matone, 

5 To puniſh, although not done, but meant.] The defective metre 
of this line induces me to think that the word which I have 
ſupplied, was omitted by the careleſſneſs of the printer. 

ES | | MaLoxx. 

The fragment of the Mſ. Poem, mentioned in the preliminary 
obſervations, has ſuffered ſo much by time, as to be ſcarcely le- 
gible. The parchment on which it is written having been con- 
verted into the cover of a book, for which purpoſe its edges 

were cut off, ſome words are entirely loſt, However from the 
following concluding lines the reader may be enabled to form a 
Judgment with reſpect to the age of this piece: 
« + + + + » thys was tranſlatyd almoſt at englondes ende 


++ » +. to the makers ſtat tak ſich a mynde 
.. . have y take hys bedys on hond and ſayd hys pat”. noſtr. 
| and, crede | FA 
Thomas * Hy y underſtonde at wymborne mynſtre in that 
- Rode - 5 1 5 
++ + + y thouzte zou have wryte hit is nouzt worth to be 
| knowe | 


that wole the ſothe ywyte go thider and me wol the ſchewe. 

In a former diſquiſition concerning this play, I mentioned, 
that the dumb ſhows, which are found in it, induced me to doubt 
whether it came from the pen of Shakſpeare. The ſentiments 
that I then expreſſed, were ſuggeſted by a very haſty and tranfient 
ſurvey of the piece. I am ſtill, however, of opinion, that this 
conſideration (our author having expreſsly ridiculed ſuch exhi- 
bitions) might in a very doubtful queſtion have ſome weight. But 
weaker proofs muſt yield to ſtronger. It is idle to lay any great 
ſtreſs upon ſuch a flight circumſtance, when the piece itſelf fur- 
niſhes internal and irreſiſtible evidence of its authenticity. The 
congenial ſentiments, the numerous expreſſions bearing a ſtriking 
ſimilitude to paſſages in his undiſputed plays, the incidents, the 


* The letters in Italicks have been ſupplied by the conjecture of 
Mr. Tyrwhitt, who very obligingly examined this ancient fragment, 
and furniſhed the editor with the above extract. | | 


_ fitus 
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ſituations of the perſons, the colour of the ſtyle, at leaſt through 
the greater part of the play, all, in my apprehenſion, confpire to 
ſet the ſeal of Shakſpeare on this performance. What then ſhall 
we ſay to theſe dumb ſhows ? Either, that the poet's practice was 
not always conformable to his opinions, (of which there are abun- 
dant proofs) or, (what I rather believe to be the caſe) that this 
was one of his earlieſt dramas, written at a time when theſe ex- 
hibitions were much admired, and before he had ſeen the abſurdity 
of ſuch ridiculous pageants : probably, in the year 1590, or 1591. 

Mr. Rowe in his firſt edition of Shakſpeare ſays ** it is owned 
that ſome part of Pericles certainly was written by him, particu- 
larly the laſt act.“ Dr. Farmer, whoſe opinion in every thing 
that relates to our author has deſervedly the greateſt weight, thinks 
the hand of Shakſpeare may be ſometimes ſeen in the latter part 
of the Play and there only. The ſcene, in the laſt act, in which 
Pericles diſcovers his daughter, is indeed eminently beautiful; 
but the whole piece appears to me to furniſh abundant proofs of 
the hand of Shakſpeare. The inequalities in different parts of it 
are not greater than may be found in ſome of his other dramas, 
It ſhould be remembered alſo, that Dryden, who lived near 
enough the time to be well informed, has pronounced this play to 
be our author's firſt performance: P 

e Shakſpeare's own Muſe his Pericles firſt bore ; 
„ The Prince of Tyre was elder than the Moor,” 

'Let me add, that the contemptuous manner in which Ben 
Jonſon has mentioned it, is, in my apprehenſion, another proof 
of its authenticity, In his memorable Ode, written ſoon after 
his New Inn had been damned, when he was comparing his own 
unſucceſsful pieces with the applauded dramas of his contempo- 
raries, he naturally choſe to point at what he eſteemed a weak 
performance of a rival, whom he appears to have envied and 
bated merely becauſe the ſplendor of hiz genius had eclipſed his 
own, and had rendered the reception of thoſe tame and diſguſting 
imitations of antiquity, which he boaſtingly called the only le- 
gitimate Engliſh dramas, as cold as the performances themſelves. 

On this play Lillo formed a tragedy of three acts, entitled 
Marina; which was firſt repreſented in the year 1738. 


— 


As the ſubject is of ſome curioſity, I ſhall make no apology for 
laying before the reader a more minute inveſtigation of it. It 
is proper, however, to inform him, that one of the following 
diſſertations on the genuineneſs of this play precedes the other only 
lor a reaſon aſſigned by Dogberry, that where tauo men ride on a 
horſe, one muſt ride behind. That we might catch hints from the 
ſtrictures of each other, and collect what we could mutually ad- 
vance into a point, Mr, Steevens and I ſet forward with an 

agree · 
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agreement to maintain the propriety of our reſpective ſuppoſitions 
relative to this piece, as far as we were able; to ſubmit our re- 
marks, as they gradually increa{ed, alternately to each other, and 
to diſpute the oppoſite hypotheſis, ti l one of us ſhould acquieſce 
in the opinion of his opponent, or each remain confirmed in his 
own. The reader is therefore requeſted to bear in mind, that if 
the laſt ſeries of arguments be conſidered as an anſwer to the 
firſt, the firſt was equally written in reply to the laſt : | 
| unus ſeſe armat utroque, pal 
Unaque mens animat non diſſociabilis ambos. MAL ONE. 

That this tragedy has ſome merit, it were vain to deny; but 
that it is the entire compoſition of Shakſpeare, is more than can 
be haſtily granted. TI ſhall not venture, with Dr. Farmer, to de- 
termine that the hand of our great poet is ozly viſible in the laſt 
act, for | think it appears in ſeveral paſſages diſperſed over each 
of theſe diviſions, I find it difficult however to perſuade myſelf 
that he was the original fabricator of the plot, or the author of 
every dialogue, chorus, &c. and this opinion is founded on a 
concurrence of circumſtances which J ſhall attempt to enumerate, 
that the reader may have the benefit of all the lights I am able to 
throw on ſo obſcure a ſubject, : 55 | 

Be it firſt obſerved, that moſt of the choruſes in Pericles are 
written in-a meaſure which Shakſpeare has not employed on the 
ſame occaſion, either in the Winter's Tale, V omeo and Juliet, or 
King Henry the Fifth. If it be urged, that throughout theſe re- 
citations Goxwer was his model, I can ſafely affirm that their lan- 
guage, and ſometimes their verſification, by no means reſembles 
that of Chaucer's contemporary. One of theſe monologues is 
compoſed in hexameters, and another in alternate rhimes; nei- 
ther of which are ever found in his printed works, or thoſe which 
yet remain in manuſcript ; nor does he, like the author of Pe- 
ricles, introduce four and five feet metre in the ſame ſeries of 
lines. If Shakſpeare therefore be allowed to have copied not 
only the general outline, but even the peculiarities of nature with 
eaſe and accuracy, we may ſurely ſuppoſe that, at the expence 
of ſome unprofitable labour, he would not have failed ſo egre- 
giouſly in his imitation of antiquated ſtyle or numbers. — That 
he could aſſume with nicety the terms of affectation and pe- 
dantry, he has ſhewn in the characters of Oſrich and Armado, 
Holofernes and Nathaniel. That he could ſucceſsfully counterfeit 
provincial dialects, we may learn from Edgar and Sir Hugh Evans; 
and that he was no ſtranger to the peculiarities of foreign pro- 
nunciation, is likewiſe evident from, ſeveral ſcenes of Engliſh 
tinctured with French, in the Merry Wives and Aing Henry the 


F; th *. 
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* Notwithſtanding what I have advanced in favour of Shakſpeare's 
uncommon powers of imitation, I am by no means ſuite he would 
| RET have 
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But it is here urged by Mr, Malone, that an exact imitation of 
Gower would have proved unintelligible to any audience during 
the reign of Elizabeth. If it were, (which I am flow to admit) 
our author's judgment would ſcarce have permitted him to chooſe 
an agent ſo inadequate to the purpoſe of an interpreter ; one 
whoſe years and phraſeology muſt be ſet at variance before he 
could be underſtood ; one who was to afſume the form, office, 

and habit of an ancient, and was yet to ſpeak the language of a 
modern. | 

I am ready to allow my opponent that the authors who intro- 
duced Machiavel, Guicciardine, and the Monk of Cheſter, on the 
ſtage, have never yet been blamed becauſe they avoided to make 
the two former ſpeak in their native tongue, and the latter in the 
Engliſh dialect of his age. The proper language of the Italian 
ſtateſman and hiſtorian, could not have been underſtood by our 
common audiences ; and as to Rainulph, he is known to have 
compoſed his chronicle in Latin. Beſides, theſe three perſonages 
were writers in proſe. 'They are alike called up to ſuperintend 
the relations which were originally found in their reſpective books; 
and the magick that converted them into poets, might claim an 
equal power over their modes of declamation. The caſe is other- 
wiſe, when ancient bards, whoſe compoſitions were in Engliſh, 
are ſummoned from the grave to inſtruct their countrymen ; for 
theſe apparitions may be expected to ſpeak in the ſtyle and lan- 
guage that diſtinguiſhes their real age, and their known pro- 
ductions, when there is no ſufficient reaſon why they ſhould de- 

part from them | 

If the inequalities of meaſure which I have pointed out, be alſo 
viſible in the lyrick parts of Machezh, &c. I muſt obſerve that 
throughout theſe plays our author has not profeſſed to imitate the 


have proved ſucceſsful in a cold attempt to copy the peculiarities of 
language more ancient than his own. His exalted genius would 
have taught him to deſpiſe ſo ſervile an undertaking ; and his good 
ſenſe would have reſtrained him from engaging in a taſk which he 
had neither leiſure nor patience to perform, His talents are diſ- 
played in copies from originals of a higher rank. Neither am I con- 
vinced that inferior writers have been over-lucky in poetical mi- 
mickries of their early predeceſſors. It is leſs difficult to deform 
language, than to beſtow on it the true caſt of antiquity ; and 
though the licentiouſneſs of Chaucer,and the obſolete words employed 
by Gower, are within the reach of moderate abilities, the humour of 
the one, and the general idiom of the other, are not quite ſo eaſy 
of attainment. The beſt of our modern poets have ſucceeded but 
tolerably in ſhort compoſitions of this kind, and have therefore 
ſhewn their prudence in attempting none of equal length with the 
aſſembled choruſes in Pericles, which conſiſt at Jeaſt of three hun- 
dred lines.—Mr, Pope profeſſes to give us a ſtory in the manner of 


Chaucer ; but uſes a metre on the occaſion in which not a ſingle tale 
of that author is written, 1 


Vor. II. — ſtyle 
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ſtyle or manner of any acknowledged character or age; and 
therefore was tied down to the obſervation of no particular rules. 
Moſt of the irregular lines, however, in the Mid/ummer Night's 
Dream, &c. I ſuſpect of having been prolonged by caſual mono- 
ſyllables, which ſtole into them through the inattention of the 
copyiſt, or the impertinence of the ſpeaker.— If indeed the cho- 
fuſes in Pericles contain many fuch marked expreſſions as are diſ- 
coverable in Shakſpeare's other dramas, I mult confeſs that they 
have hitherto eſcaped my notice; unleſs they may be ſaid to occur 
in particulars which of neceſſity muſt be common to all ſoliloquies 
of a fimilar kind. Such interlocutions cannot fail occaſionally to 
contain the ſame modes of addreſs, and the ſame perſuaſive argu- 
ments to ſolicit indulgence and ſecure applauſe. 
To theſe obſervations I may add, that though Shakſpeare ſeems 

to have been well verſed in the writings of Chaxcer, his plays 
contain no marks of his acquaintance with the works of Gozver, 
from whoſe fund of ſtories not one of his plots is adopted. When 
JI quoted the Confe/io Amantis to illuſtrate Florentius' love”? in 
the Taming of a Shrew, it was only becauſe J had then met with 
no other book in which that tale was related. I ought not to 
quit the ſubject of theſe choruſes without remarking that Goxver 
interpoſes no leſs than fix times in the courſe of our play, ex- 
clufive of his introduction and peroration. Indeed he enters as 
often as any chaſm in the ſtory requires to be ſupplied. I do 
not recollect the ſame practice in other tragedies, to which the 
chorus uſually ſerves as a prologue, and then appears only be- 
tween the acts. Shakipeare's legitimate pieces in which theſe 
mediators are found, might ſtill be repreſented without their aid 
but the omiſſion of Gower in Pericles would render it fo perfectly 
confuſed, that the audience might juſtly exclaim with Othello 
Chaos is come again : 
Very little that can tend with certainty to eſtabliſh or oppoſe 
our author's exclufive right in this dramarick performance, is to 
be collected from the dumb. hows; for he has no ſuch in his other 
plays as will ſerve to direct our judgment. Theſe in Pericles are 
not introduced (in compliance with two ancient cuſtoms ) at 
ſtated periods, or for the ſake of adventitious ſplendor. They 
do not appear before every act, like thoſe in Ferrex and Porrex ; 
they are not, like thoſe in Foca/fa, merely oſtentatious. Such de- 
viations irom common practice-incline me to believe that origin- 
ally there were no mute exhibitions at all throughout the piece; 
but that when Shakſpeare- undertook to reform it, finding ſome 
parts peculiarly long or unintereſting, he now and then ſtruck 
out the dialogue, and only left the action in its room; adviſing 
"the author to add a few lines to his choruſes, as auxiliaries on the 
occaſion. Thoſe whoſe fate it is to be-engaged in the repairs of 
an old manſion. houſe, muſt ſubmit to many aukward expedients 
which they would have eſcaped in a fabrick conſtructed on their 
| | A | Ann 
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own plan: or it might be obſerved, that though Shakſpeare has 
_ expreſſed his contempt of ſuch dumb. ſhows as were inexplicable, 
there is no reaſon to believe he would have pointed the fame ri. 
dicule at others which were more eaſily underſtood. I do not 
readily perceive that the aid of a dumb. ſhow is much more repre- 
henſible than that of a chorus : f 

Segnins irritant animos demiſſa per gurem 

Dram que ſunt oculis ſubjeAa ſidelibus. 

If it be obſerved that the latter will admit of ſentiment and 
poetical imagery, it may be alſo urged that the former will ſerve to 
turniſh out ſuch ſpectacles of magnificence as ſhould by no means 
appear deſpicable in a kingdom which has ever encouraged the 
pomp of lord mayors? feaits, inſtallments, and coronations. —I 
ſhould extend theſe remarks to an unwarrantable length, or might 
be tempted to prove that many of Shakſpeare's plays exhibit traces 
of theſe folemn pantomimes *; though they are too adroitly ma- 
naged by him to have need of verbal interpretation. | 

Next it may be remarked, that the valuable parts of Pericles 
are more diſtinguiſhed by their poetical turn, than by variety of 
character, or command over the paſſions, Partial graces are in- 


deed almoſt the only improvements that the mender of a play 


already written can eaſily introduce; for an error in the firſt 
concoction can be redeemed by no future proceſs of chemiſtry, A 
few flowery lines may here and there be ftrewn on the ſurface of 
a dramatick piece; but theſe have little power to impregnate its 
general maſs, Character, on the contrary, muſt be defigned at 
the author's outſet, and proceed with gradual congeniality through 
the whole. In genuine Shakſpeare, it inſinuates itfelf every 
where, with an addreſs like that of Virgil's ſnake — | 
| fit tortile collo 
Aurum ingens coluber ; fit longe tania vitte, 
Innefitque comas, et membris Iubricus errat. 
But the drama before us contains no diſcrimination of man- 


ners + (except in the comick dialogues), very few traces of ori- 
| : ginal 


* The reader who is willing to purſue this hint, may conſult 
what are now called the age directions, throughout the folio 1623 in 
the following pages. I refer to this copy, becauſe it cannot be ſuſ- 
pected of modern interpolation. Tempeſt, p. 13, 15, 16. All's Well, 
&c. 234, 238. K. Hen. VI. P. I. noo, 102, 105. Ditto, P. II.— Iz 5, 
127, 129, Ditto, P. III. 164. K. Henry VIII. 206, 207, 211, 215, 
224, 226, 231. Coriolanus, 6, 7. Tit. Andron. 31. Timon, 32. 


Macbeth, 135, 144. Hamlet, 267. Ant, and Cleop. 351, 355. m- 


beline, 392, 393- : | 3 | 
+ Thoſe opticks that can detect the ſmalleſt veſtige of Shakſpeare 


in the character of the Pentapolitan monarch, cannot fail with equal 
felicity to diſcover Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt, and to find all 
that ſhould adorn the Graces, in the perſons and conduct of the 


weird ſiſters. Compared with this Simonides, the King of Navarre in 
| | M 2 85 Love's 
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ginal thought, and is evidently deſtitute of that intelligence and 
| uſeful knowledge that pervade even the meaneſt of Shakſpeare's 
undiſputed performances. To ſpeak more plainly, it is neither 
_ enriched by the gems that ſparkle through the rubbiſh of Lowe's 
| Labour's Loft, nor the good ſenſe which ſo often fertilizes the bar- 
ren fable of the Tavo Gentlemen of Verona. —Pericles, in ſhort, is 
little more than a ſtring of adventures ſo numerous, ſo inarti- 
ficially crowded together, and ſo far removed from probability, 
that in my private judgment, I muit acquit even the irregular and 
lawleſs Shakſpeare of having conſtructed the fabrick of the drama, 
though he has certainly beitowed ſome decoration on its parts, 
Yet even this decoration, like embroidery on a blanket, only 
ſerves by contraſt to expoſe the meanneſs of the original materials, 
That the plays of Shakſpeare have their inequalities likewiſe, is 
ſufficiently underſtood ; but they are {till the inequalities of Shak- 
| ſpeare. He may occaſionally be abſurd, but is ſeldom fooliſh ; 
he may be cenſured, but can rarely be deſpiſed. | 
I do not recolle& a fingle plot of Shakſpeare's formation (or 
even adoption from preceding plays or novels), in which the ma- 
jority of the characters are not ſo well connected, and ſo neceſ- 
ſary in reſpect of each other, that they proceed in combination 
to the end of the ſtory; unleſs that ſtory (as in the caſes of An- 
tigonus and Mercutio) requires the interpoſition of death. In Pe- 
ricles this continuity is wanting; [EE 1 
— digjeftas moles, avulſaque ſaxis 
Saxa vides ; | 
and even with the aid of Gower the ſcenes are rather looſely 
tacked together, than cloſely interwoven. We ſee no more of 
Antiochus after his firſt appearance. His anonymous daughter ut- 
ters but one unintelligible couplet, and then vaniſhes. Simoni des 
likewiſe is loſt as ſoon as the marriage of 7haz/a is over; and the 
puniſhment of Cleon and his wife, which poetick juſtice demand- 
| ed, makes no part of the action, but is related in a kind of epi- 
logue by Gower, This 1s at leaſt a practice which in no inſtance 
has received the ſanction of Shakſpeare. From ſuch deficiency 
of mutual intereſt, and liaiſon among the perſonages of the drama, 
J am farther ſtrengthened in my belief that our great poet had no 


ſhare in conſtructing it *, Dr. Johnſon long ago obſerved that 
| EE 7 his 


Loves Labour's Loft, Theſeus in the Midſummer Night's Dream, and the 

Reæ fiſtulatiſſimus in All's Well that Ends Well, arethe rareſt compounds 
of Machiavel and Hercules, | ä 

* It is remarkable, that not a name appropriated by Shakſpeare 

to any character throughout his other plays, is to be found in this. 

At the ſame time the reader will obſerve that, except in ſuch pieces 

as are built on hiſtorical ſubjects, or Engliſh fables, he employs the 


| ſame proper names repeatedly in his different dramas, 
FT" +2 $585 | Antonio 
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his real power is not ſeen in the ſplendor of particular paſſages, 

but in the progreſs of his fable, and the tenour of his dialogue: 
2 a | | and 

Antonio. Tempeſt. _ Two. Gent. M. Ado. T. Night. M. of V. 


Sebaſtian. Tw. Night. 
Ferdinand. . 
Franciſco. Hamlet. 
Steph ano. M. of Ven. 


Helena. Cymbeline. All's Well. M. N. Dr. T. and Creſſ. 

Demetrius. M. N. Dr. Ant. and Cl. | 

Valentine. Two Gent, Tw. Night, 

| Balthazar. Much Ado. M. of Ven. Com. of E. R. and Jul. 

Eſcalus. R. and Jul. M. for Me a 

Claudio. Much Ado, — — 

Juliet. R. and Jul. OG 

Mariana. M. for Meaſ. All's Well. 

Vincentio. Tam. the Shr. — 

Portia. Julius Cæſar. M. of Ven. 

Gratiano. Othello. 

Roſaline. L L. Loft. As You, &c, 

Catharine. Tam. the Shr. L. L. Loſt. | 
Maria. Tw. Night, 

Emilia. | Othello. W. Tale. Com. of E. 


Angelo. M. for Meaſ. Com. of E. 

Varro. Timon. Julius Cæſ. 
Flavius 

Lucilius. | 


Diomedes. Tr, and Creſſ. Ant. and CI, 
Varrius. M. for Meal. 


Cornelius. Hamlet,  Cymbeline. 
Bianca. Othello. T. the Sr. 
Paris. Tr. and Creſſ. R. and Jul. # 
Baptiſta, Hamlet. T. the Shr. 
Claudius. Jo! Cæſar. 
Philo. Ant. and Cleo. Timon. 
Ventidius. — — 


Lucius. Cymbeline. | 
Ceſario. Tw. Night. Ant. and C] 


To theſe might be added ſuch as only differ from each other by 
means of freſh terminations. 


Launce. — Two Gent. and Launcelot. -M. of Ven. 

Adrian, — Tempeſt. and Adriana. —Com, of Er. 
Franciſco. — Hamlet, &c. and Franciſca. - M. for Meaſ. 
Luce, Com. of Errors. Lucina, ibid. Lucetta. Two Gent. 


Silvius. —As You Like It. and Silvia, [Tuo Gent, 
Egeus. — Mid, Nights Dr. and Egeon. —Com of Err. 
Hortenſius. - Timon. and Hortenſio. - Tam. the Shr. 
Leonato.—- Much Ado. and Leonatus. —Cymbeline. 

Names that in ſome plays are appropriated to ſpeaking characters, 
in other dramas are introduced as belonging only to abſent perſons 
or things. "thus we have mention ofa 
Roſaline, a Lucio, a Helena, a Valentine, &c. in Romeo and Juliet. 
Iſabella, Eſcalus, Antonio, and Sebaſtian, in All's Well that Ends Well. 
Capulet and Roderigo, in Twelfth Night, 

3 | M 3 | | Fer- 
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and when it beeomes neceſſary for me to quote a deciſion founded 

on comprehenſive views, I can appeal to none in which I ſhould 
more implicitly confide.— Gower relates the ſtory of Pericles in a 
manner not quite fo deſultory ; and yet ſuch a tale as that of Prince 
| Appolyn, in its moſt perfect ſtate, would hardly have attracted the 
notice of any playwright, except one who was quite a novice in 
the rules of his art, Mr, Malone indeed obſerves that our au- 


| thor has purſued the legend exactly as he found it in the Confeffo 


* Amantis, or elſewhere. I can only add, that this is by no means 
his practice in any other dramas, except ſuch as are merely hiſ- 
torical, or founded on facts from which he could not venture to de- 
viate, becauſe they were univerſally believed. Shakſpeare has 


deſerted his originals in A. You Like It, Hamlet, King Lear, &c. 
The curious reader may eafily convince himſelf of the truth of 


theſe aſſertions. 


That Shakſpeare has repeated in his later plays any material 


circumſtances which he had adopted in his more early ones, I 
am by no means ready to allow, Some ſmaller coincidences with 
himſelf may perhaps be diſcovered. Though it be not uſual for 
one architect to build two fabricks exactly alike, he may yet be 
found to have diſtributed many ornaments in common over both, 
and to have fitted up more than one apartment with the ſame cory 
nice and mouldings. If Pericles ſhould be ſuppoſed to bear any ge- 
neral and ſtriking reſemblance to the Vinter's Tale, let me enquire 
in what part of the former we are to ſearch tor the ſlighteſt traces 
of Leontcs jealouſy (the binge on which the fable turns) the noble 
fortitude of Hermione, the gallantry of Florizel, the ſpirit of 
Paulina, or the humour of Autolycus? Two ſtories cannot be ſaid 
to have much correſpondence, when the chief features that diſ- 
tinguiſh the one, are entirely wanting in the other.. 

Mr. Malone is likewiſe willing to ſuppoſe that Shakſpeare con- 

tracted his dialogue in the laſt act of the Vinter's Tale, becauſe he 
had before exhauſted himſelf on the ſame ſubject in Pericles, But 
it is eaſy to juſtify this diſtinction in our poet's conduct, on other 


| principles. Neither the king or queen of Tyre feels the ſmalleſt 


degree of ſelf-reproach. They meet with repeated expreſſions of 
rapture, for they were parted only by unprovoked misfortune. 
They ſpeak without reſerve, becauſe there is nothing in their 


Ferdinand and Troilus, in the Taming of 2 Shrew, &. 


1 have taken this minute trouble to gain an opportunity of ob- 


ſerving how unlikely it is that Shakſpeare ſhould have been content 
to uſe ſecond-hand names in ſo many of his more finiſhed plays, and 
at the ſame time have beſtowed original ones throughout the ſcenes o 


Pericles. This affords additional ſuſpicion, to me at leaſt, that the 


ſtory, and the perſonæ dramatis, were not of our author's ſelection. 
Neither Gower nor the tranſlator of K. Appoiyn has been followed 
on this occaſion ;- for the names of Pericles, Eſcanes, Simonides, Cleon, 
machus, and Maring, are foreign to the old ſtory, as related both 


fory 


- 


by the poet and the novelliſt, 
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ſtory which the one or the other can wiſh to be ſupprefſed. — 
Leontes, on the contrary, ſeems content to welcome his return of 
happineſs without expatiating on the means by which he had for- 
merly loſt it ; nor does Hermione recapitulate her ſufferings, through 
fear to revive the memory of particulars which might be conſtrued 
into a reflection on her huſband's jealouſy. The diſcovery of Ma- 
7ina would likewiſe admit of clamorous tranſport, for fimilar rea- 
ſons; but whatever could be ſaid on the reſtoration of Perdita to 
her mother, would only tend to prolong the remorſe of her father. 
Throughout the notes which I have contributed to the play of 
Pericles, 1 have not been backward to point out many of the par- 
ticulars on which the opinion of Mr Malone is built; for as 
truth, not victory, 1s the object of us both, | am ſure we cannot 
wiſh to keep any part of the evidence that may ſeem to affect our 
reciprocal opinions, out of fight, | 

Mr. Malone is likewiſe ſolicitous to prove, from the wildneſs 
and irregularity of the fable, &c. that this was either our author's 
firſt, or one of his earlieſt dramas. It might have been ſo; and yer TI 
am ſorry to obſerve that the ſame qualities predominate in his more 
mature performances ; but there theſe defects are inſtrumental in 
producing beauties, If we travel in Antony and Cleopatra from 


| Alexandria to Rome to Meſſiua — into Syria—to Athens — to Actium, 


we are ſtill relieved in the courſe of our peregrinations by variety 
of objects, and importance of events. But are we rewarded in 
the ſame manner for our journeys from Antioch to Tyre, from 
Tyre to Pentapotis, from Pentapolis to Tharſus, from Tharſus to 
Tyre, from Tyre to Mitylene, and from Mitylene to Epheſus ? —— 
In one light, indeed, I am ready to allow Pericles was our poet's 
firſt attempt. Before he was ſatisfied with his own ſtrength, 
and truſted himſelf to the publick, he might have tried his hand 


with a partner, and entered the theatre in diſguiſe. Before he 


ventured to face an audience on the ſtage, it was natural that he 
ſhould peep at them through the curtain. 

What Mr. Malone has called the inequalities of the poetry, I 
ſhould rather term the patchwork of the flyle, in which the ge- 
neral flow of Shakſpeare 1s not often viſible. An unwearied blaze 
of words, like that which burns throughout Phedra and * | 
politus, and Mariamne, is never attempted by our author; for 
ſuch uniformity could be maintained but by keeping nature at a 
diſtance, Inequality and wildneſs, therefore, cannot be received 
as criterions by which we are to diftinguiſh the early pieces of 
Shakſpeare from thoſe which were written at a later period. | 

But one peculiarity relative to the complete genuineneſs of this 
play, has hitherto been diſregarded, though in my opinion it is 
abſolutely deciſive. I ſhall not heſitate to affirm, that through 
different parts of Pericles, there are more frequent and more auk- 
ward ellipſes than occur in all the other dramas attributed to the 


{ame author; and that theſe figures of ſpeech appear only in ſuch 
M 4 I worth- 


I 

worthleſs portions of the dialogue as cannot with juſtice be im- 
puted to him. Were the play the work of any ſingle hand, it is 
natural to ſuppoſe that this clipt jargon would have been ſcattered 
over it with equality. Had it been the compoſition of our great 
poet, he would be found to have availed himſelf of the fame li- 
cence in his other tragedies ; nor perhaps, would an individual 
writer have called the ſame characters and places alternately Pe- 
ricles and Pericles, Thaifa and Thaiſa, Pentapölis and Pentapölis. 
Shakſpeare never varies the quantity of his proper names in the 
compals of one play. In Cymbeline we always meet with Poſthũ- 
mus, not Poſthümus, Arviragus, and not Arviragus. 

It may appear ſingular that I have hitherto laid no ſtreſs on 
| ſuch parallels between the acknowledged plays of Shakſpeare and 
: Pericles, as are produced in the courſe of our preceding illuſtrations. 
But perhaps any argument that could be derived from ſo few of 
theſe, ought not to be decifive; for the ſame reaſoning might 


tend to prove that every httle coincidence of thought and ex- 


preſſion, is in reality one of the petty larcenies of literature; and 


thus we might in the end impeach the original merit of thoſe 


whom we ought not to ſuſpect of having need to borrow from their 
predeceſſors F. I can only add on this ſubject, (like Dr, Farmer) 
that the world is already poſſeſſed of the Marks of Imitation ; and 
that there is ſcarce one Engliſh tragedy but bears ſome flight inter- 
nal reſemblance to another, I therefore attempt no deduction 
from premiſes occaſionally fallacious, nor pretend to diſcover in 
the piece before us the draughts of ſcenes which were afterwards 
more happily wrought, or the flender and crude principles of 
ideas which on other occaſions were dilated into conſequence, or 
poliſhed into luſtre 7. Not that ſuch a kind of evidence, how- 


Dr. Johnſon once aſſured me, that when he wrote his Irene he 


had never read Othello; but meeting with it ſoon afterwards, was 
ſurprized to find he had given one of his characters a ſpeech very 
ſtrongly reſembling that in which Caſſio deſcribes the effects pro- 
_ duced by Deſdemona's beauty on ſuch inanimate objects as the gut- 
ter d rocłs and congregated ſands, The doctor added, that on making 
the diſcovery, for fear of imputed plagiariſm, he ſtruck out this ac- 
cidental coincidence from his own tragedy. 5 

+ Though J admit that a ſmall portion of general and occaſional 
relations may paſs unſuſpected from the works of one author into 
thoſe of another, yet when multitudes of minute coincidences o0c- 


| car, they muſt have owed their introduction to contrivance and 


deſign. The ſureſt and leaſt equivocal marks of imitation (ſays 
Dr. Hurd) are to be found in peculiarities of phraſe and diction ; 
an identity in both, is the moſt certain note of plagiariſm. 
This obſervation inclines me to offer a few words in regard to 
Shak ſpeare's imputed ſhare in the Tuo Noble Kinſmen. 
On Mr. Pope's opinion relative to this ſubject, no great reliance 
can be placed; for he who reprobated the Winter's Tale as a pertorm- 


ance alien to Shakipeare, could boaſt of little acquaintance with tha 
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ever ſtrong, or however ſkilfully applied, would diveſt my former ar- 
guments of theirweight; for I admit without reſerve that Shakſpeare, 


he whoſe 


ou or manner of the author whom he undertook to corre& and 
explain. | 

Dr. Warburton (vol. 1. after the table of editions) expreſſes his be- 
lief that our great poet wrote * the firſt at, but in his worſt man- 
ner.” The doctor indeed only ſeems to have been ambitious of 
adding ſomewhat (though at random) to the deciſion of his pre- 
deceſſor. 5 

Mr. Seward's enquiry into the authenticity of this piece, has been 


—— - nn — nr eG Ag aud. 


fully examined by Mr. Colman, who adduces ſeveral arguments to 


prove that our author had no concern in it. [See Beaumont and 


Fletcher, laſt edit. vol. i. p. 118.] Mr. Colman might have added 
more to the ſame purpoſe ; but, luckily for the publick, his pen is 


always better engaged than in critical and antiquarian diſqui- 
ſitions. | 


As Dr. Farmer has advanced but little on the preſent occafion, I 
confeſs my inability to determine the point on which his concluſion 
is founded, | | | 

This play, however, was not printed till eighteen years afrer the 
death of Shakſpeare; and its title-page carries all the air of a cant- 


ing bookſeller's impoſition. Would any one elſe have thought it 


neceſſary to tell the world, that Fletcher and his pretended coad- 
jutor, were “ nemorable worthies ?”” The piece too was printed for 
one John Waterſon, a man who had no copy-right in any of our au- 
thor's other dramas. It was equally unknown to the editors in 
1623, and 1632; and was rejected by thoſe in 1664, and 168;5,wIn 
1661, Kirkman, another knight of the rubrick poſt, iſſued out the 
Birth of Merlin, by Rowley and Shakſpeare. Are we to receive a 


part of this alſo as a genuine work of the latter? for the authority of 


Kirkman is as reſpectable as that of Vaterſon. I may add, as a ſimi- 
Jar inſtance of the craft or ignorance of theſe ancient Curls, that in 
1640, the Corona/ion, claimed by Shirley, was printed in Fletcher*s 
name, and (I know not why) 1s ſtill permitted to hold a place among 
his other dramas. = | 

That Shakſpeare had the ſlighted connection with B. and Fletcher, 
has not been proved by evidence of any kind. There are no verſes 
written by either in his commendation; but they both ſtand con- 
victed of having aimed their ridicule at paſſages in ſeveral of his 


plays. His imputed intimacy with one of them, is therefore un- 


accountable. Neither are the names of our great confederates en- 
rolled with thoſe of other wits who frequented the literary mpefa 
held at the Devil Tavern in Fleet-ſtreet. As they were gentlemen of 
family and fortune, it is probable that they aſpired to company of 
a higher rank than that of needy poets, or mercenary players. Their 


dialogue bears abundant teſtimony to this ſuppoſition 3 while Shak- 
| ſpeare's attempts to exhibit ſuch ſprightly converſations as paſs be- 


tween young men of elegance and faſhion, are very rare, and almoſt 
confined (as Dr. Johnſon remarks) to the characters of Mercutio and 
his aſſociates, Our author could not eaſily copy what he had few 
opportunities of obſerving.—So much for the unlikelineſs of Fletch- 
er's having united with Shakſpeare in the ſame compoſũtion. p 

” c ut 
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4 whoſe hopeful colours 3 
& Advance a half-Fac'd fun ftriving to ſhine,” 


TT 


But here it may be aſked—why was the name of our poet joined 
with that of Beaumont's coadjutor in the Two Noble Kinſmen, rather 
than in any other play of the ſame author that ſo long remained in 
manuſcript * I anſwer,—that this event might have taken its riſe 
from the play-houſe tradition mentioned by Pope, and founded, as 
I conceive, on a ſingular occurrence, which it is my preſent office 
to point out and illuſtrate to my readers. 1 
The language and images of this piece coincide perpetually 
with thoſe in the dramas of Shakſpeare. The ſame frequency of 
coincidence occurs in no other individual of Fletcher's works; and 
how is ſo material a diſtinction to be accounted for? Did Shakſpeare 
aff! the ſurvivor of Beaumont in this tragedy? Surely no; for if 
he had, he would not (to borrow a conceit from Moth in Lowe's 
Labour's Lol) have written as if he had been at a great feaſt of tra- 
gedies, and fiolen the ſcraps. It was natural that he ſhould more 
ſtudiouſly have abſtained from the uſe of marked expreſſions in this 
than in any other of his pieces written without aſſiſtance. He can- 
not be ſuſpected of ſo pitiful an ambition as that of ſetting his ſeal 
on the portions he wrote, to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe of his 
colleague. It was his buſineſs to coaleſce with Fletcher, and not 
to withdraw from him. But, were our author convicted of this jea- 
1ous artifice, let me aſk where we are to look for any ſingle dia- 
Jogue in which theſe lines of ſeparation are not drawn. If they 
are to be regarded as land- marks to aſcertain our author's property, 
they ftand ſo conſtantly in our way, that we muſt, on their evidence, 
adjudge the whole literary eſtate to him. I hope no one will be 
found who ſuppoſes our duumvirate ſat down to correct what each 
other wrote. To ſuch an indignity Fletcher could not well have 
ſubmitted; and ſuch a drudgery Shakſpeare would as hardly have 
endured. In Pericles it is no difficult taſk to diſcriminate the ſcenes 
in which the hard of the latter is evident. I ſay again, Jet the cri- 
tick try if the ſame, undertaking is as eaſy in the Two Noble 
Kinſmen. The ſtyle of Fletcher on other occaſions is ſuiticiently 
diſtinct from Shakſpeare's, though it may mix more intimately, with 


that of Beaumont: Ss 3 
"Og; 7 aroxtTvefpero; ͤL Y xinhadorrcg *Apdlew 11 
$4050; T{APepitaL tego 55% 5 | Apol. Rod. 
From loud Araxes Lycus' ſtreams divide, 
But roll with Phaſis in a blended tide, 
But, that my aſſertions relative to coincidence may not appear 
without ſome ſupport, I proceed to inlert a few of many inflances 
that might be brought in aid of an opinion which I am ready to 
ſubjoin.— The firſt paſſage hereafter quoted is always from the 72 
Noble Kinſmen, edit. 1750; the ſecond from the Plays of Shakſpeare, 


edit. 1/78. 8 
„ —— Dear glaſs of ladies. 1 p. 9. Vol. X. 
2 ————— he was indeed the glaſs | | 

Wherein the noble youths did dreſs themſelyes, K. Hen. IV. P. II. 

1 | Vol, V. p. 487. 


1 —— blog 
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is viſible in many ſcenes throughout the play. But it follows not 


from thence that he is anſwerable tor its worſt parts, though the 
beſt 


7 — blood-fiz'd feld——— p. 9. 
1 — O er ed with coagulate gore. Hamlet, Vol. X. p. 264. 


1. as ofþreys do the filth, 
Subdue before they touch, — p. 11. 
[ as is the prey to the fiſh, who takes it 
By ſovereignty of nature, " Coriolanus, Vol. VII. p. 467, 
1. His ocean needs not my poor drops. pe. 20. 
2. as petty to his ends | 
As is the morn-dew on a myrtle leaf 5 
To his grand ſea. Ant. and Cleop, Vol. VIII. p. 230, 
1. Their intertangled roots of love. p- 22, 
j 2, —— Grief and patience, rooted in him both, 
Mingle their ſpurs together. C ymbeline, Vol. IX. p. 278, 


1. Lord, lord, the difference of men! p. 3 
i O, the difference of man and man ! X. Lear, Vol. IX. p. 502, 


Like lazy cloud. — oy” | p. 30. 
Ha — the /azy-pacing clouds— R. and Juliet, Vol, X. p. 55, 


1. — the angry ſwine 
j Flies like a Parthian. p. 
2. Or, like the Parthian, I ſhall ying fight. Cymbeline, Vol IX, p. 202 
Mr. Seward obſerves that this compariſon occurs no where in 


Shakſpeare, 


1. Baniſiid the kingdom, &c.—— p- 47, 

2. See the ſpeech of Romeo on the ſame occaſion.— R. and Juliet, 
Vol. X. p. 101, &cg 

1. — he has a tongue will tame 


Tempeſts.—— p. 4 
— ſhe would ling the ſavageneſs out of a bear. ohen, Vol. X. 
P- 574. 
To flowery May. p. 47. 
Theſeus.] — they roſe up early to obſerve 
The rite of May, Mid. Night's Dream, Vol. III. p. 97. 
1. Let all the dukes and all the devils roar, | 

Ale is at hberty,— p- 48. 

2. And if the devil come and roar for them, 
He ſhall not have them, K. Hen. IV. Vol. V. p. 232, 


1. Dear couſin Pala mon | 
Pal. Cogener Arcite. p- 57. 
2. — Gentle Harry Percy, and kind coin. — 
The devil take ſuch cozeners, K. Hen. J. P. L Vel. V. P. 289. 


. Th ſeus.] Tomorrow, by the ſun, ro do ob/erwance 


— this queſtion, ſick between us, 
By bleeding muſt be cur'd. 
Les s Purge this choler without /e!ting blood, K. Rick. 17 Vol. V. 
P+ 137. 
3. — ſwim 
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beſt it contains may be, not diſhonourably, imputed to him, 
Both weeds and flowers appear in the ſame Py yet we do 
not 


1, — ſwim with your Body, 
And carry it ſweetly —— _ p. 6 
2. Bear your body more ſeemly, Audrey. As You Like It. Vol. III. 


ä 80. 

1. And dainty duke whoſe doughty diſmal fame, p. 64. os | 

* Whereat with blade, with MY blameful blade, M. N. Dr. 

| YO III. p. 111. 

1. — And then ſhe ſung | 
Nothing but willow, willow — p. 7 

2. — ling willow, willow | | Othello, Val X. p- 592. 


| 1. Oh who can find the bent of woman's fancy 1 p. 84. 
| , 2. Oh undiſtinguiſh'd ſpace of woman's will! K. Lear, Vol. IX. 


| P- 533- 
1. — like the great-ey'd Juno's, but far ſweeter. p. 84. 
| { 2, — ſaveeter than the lids of Funo's eyes, Winter's T. Vol. IV. p. 380. 


911. — better, o' my conſcience, 
f Was never ſoldier's friend. p. 86. 
2. A better never did itſelf ſuſtain | 

Upon a ſoldier's * Othello, Vol. X. p. 618, 
gil. — his tongue 
| Sounds like a trumpet. p-. $7. 
| 1 Would plead like angels tranjpet- tongued, Macteth, Vol. IV. 

| p- 486. 


—— this would ſhew bravely, 

Fighting about the titles of two kingdoms, p. 89. 
—— ſuch a fight as this . 
Becomes the field, but here ſhews much amiſs, Hamlet, Vol. X. 


| p. 415, 
7. Look where ſhe comes! vou foall perceive her behaviour, p. 89. 


1 + Lo you where ſhe comes! This is her very guiſe, Macbeth, 
Vol. IV. p. 587. 


- 
— 


1. — the b rden on't was doaun- dowwn-0. p. 90. 
, 2. You mult fing down'a down-a: oh how the avheel becomes it! 
SIN Hamlet, Vol. X. p. 35 5 


1. How ber brain coins != p. 9 
} 2. This is the very coinage of your brain. Hamlet, Vol. *. P- 327. 


1. Dector. ] — not an engraſted madneſs, but a moſt thick and pro- 
found melancholy — 5 
2. — Doctor.] — not ſo ſick, my lord, | 
As ſhe is troubled with thick-coming fancies— Macbeth, 


Vol. IV. p. 596, 

1. Doctor. 1 think ſhe has 2 tertarbed mind which l cannot mi- 
uiſter to. p. 9 

2, — perturbed ſpirit 8 | Hamlet, Vol. * p. 228. 


Canſi thou not miniſter to a mind diſeas'd ? 
Doctor. —— therein the patient 
Mun minifter to himſelf, Macbeth, vol. IV. p. 596 


I» — 0 
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not infer from their being found together, that they were planted 
by the ſame hand. 


oY 


| eee Were 
fi. — to him that makes the camp a ciſtern 
{ Brim'd with the blood of men. p. 94. 
2. The mailed Mars ſhall on his altar ft | 
T to the ears in blood. K. Hen, IV. P. I. Vol. V. p. 338, 
I, — haſt urn d | | | 
Green Neptune into purple. P- 94. 
2, —— the multitudinous ſeas incarnadine, 
Making the green one red. Macbeth, Vol. IV. p. gox. 


I, —— lover, never yet 


| © Made rer f et, 
2; —— ever man | 
Sighi'd truer breath, Coriolanus, Vol. VII. p. 453. 


My body to this bufineſs. | P- 99. 
2. —— bends up 


1. —— arms in aſſurance 
| Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. Macbeth, Vol. IV. p. 491 


1. —— thy female knights— | p- 99. 
1 2, — thy virgin knight, Much Ado, &c. Vol. II. p. 367. 
1. With that thy rare green eye— P- 99, 
5 Hath not ſo quick, ſo green, ſo fair an eye. R. and Juliet. vol. X. 
His eyes were green as leeks. M. N. Dr. Vol. III. — 5 — 
1. His coſtlineſs of ſpirit lookł'd through him. p- 110. 
| 2. Your ſpirits ſhine through you. Macbeth, Vol. IV. p. 529. 
1. — to diſ-ſeat his lord, 31 7 
| 2. —— Or diſ-ſeat me now. Macbeth, Vol. IV. p. 544. 
N. B. I have met with no other inſtances of the uſe of this word, 
1. Diſroot his rider whence he grew, P* 115. 
15 This gallant grew unto his ſeat. Hamlet, Vol. X. p. 365, 
1. And bear us like the time. | p. 117. 5 
1 —— to beguile the time, 
Look like the time. Macbeth. Vol. IV. p. 480 . 


It will happen, on familiar occaſions, that diverſity of cpm 
is neither worth ſeeking, or eaſy to be found; as in the following 


inſtances ; 


Cer. Look to the lady. Pericles. 
Macd. Look to the lady. | Macbeth, 
Cap. Look to the bak'd meats, | Rom. and Jul. 
Pal. Lock to thy life well, Arcite! Tao Noble Kinſmen. 
Dion. How chance my daughter is not with you ?— Pericles. 


7 K. Hen. How chance thou art not with the prince thy brother? 
EK. Hen. V. P. II. 


Dion. 


Were I diſpoſed, with controverſial wantonneſs, to reaſon again 
conviction, I might add, that as Shakſpeare is known to have 


| bor- 
Dion. How now, Marina ? why do you keep alone? Pericles. 
Lady Macb. How now, my lord? evhy do you keep alone? — Macbeth. 
Coun. —— have with you, boys ! Two Noble Kinſmen, 
{ Fel. Hawe wiih you, boys ! 2, Cymbeline, 
Daugh. Yours to command, i h way of honefly. Two N. Kinſmen, 
Faulc. For I was got 7 # way of honeſly.. King Joſin. 
Thal. if I can get him within my piflol's length. Pericles. 
L Phang. — an he come but thin my vice. K. Henry IF. P. II. 


All ſuch examples I have abſtained from producing ; but the pe- 
culiar coincidence of many among thoſe already given, ſuffers much 
by their not being viewed in their natural ſituations. | 
| Let the criticks who can fix on any particular ſcenes which they 
conceive to have heen written by Shakſpeare, or let thoſe who ſuppoſe 
him to have been ſo poor in language as well as ideas, that he was 
conſtrained to borrow in the compaſs of half the Noble Kinſmen from 
above a dozen entire plays of his own compoſition, advance ſome 
hypotheſi more plauſible than the following; and yet I flatter my- 
ſelt that readers may be found who will concur with me in believing 
this tragedy to have been written by Fletcher in ſilent mitation of our 
author's manner. No other circumſtance could well have occaſioned 
ſuch a frequent occurrence of correſponding phraſes, &c; nor, in 
my opinion, could any particular, but this, have induced the players 
to propagate the report, that our author was Fletcher's coadjutor in 
the piece, There is nothing unuſual in theſe attempts at imitation. 
Dryden, in his preface to A/ for Lowe, profeſſes to copy the ſtyle of 
Shakſpeare. Rowe, in his Jane Shore, arrogates to himſelf the merit 
of having purſued the fame plan, How far theſe poets have ſucceed- 
ed, it is not my preſent bufineſs to examine; but Fletcher's imitation, 
like that of many others, is chiefly verbal; and yet (when joined 
with other circumſtances) was perfect enough to have miſcled the 
judgment of the players. Thoſe people, who in the courſe of their 
profeſſion muſt have had much of Shakſpeare's language recent in 
their memories, could eaſily diſcover traces of It in this performance, 
They could likewiſe obſerve that the drama opens with the ſame cha- 
racters as firſt enter in the Mid/ummer Night's Dream ; that Clowns 
exert themſelves for the entertainment of Tkeſeus in both; that a ge- 
dagogue likewiſe diretts the ſports in Love's Labour's Loft ; that a cha- 
racter of female frenzy, copied from Ophelia, is notorious in the Jail- 
or's Daughter ; and that this girl, like Lady Macbeth, is attended by 
a phyſician who deſcribes the difficulties of her caſe, and comments on 
it, in almoſt ſimilar terms. They might therefore conclude that the 
play before us was in part a production of the ſame writer. Over 
this line, the criticks behind the ſcenes were unable to proceed, Their 
ſagacity was inlufficient to obſerve that the general current of the 
ſtyle was even throughout the whole, and bore no marks of a divided 
hand. Hence perhaps the /o/ geminus and duplices Tliebæ of thele very 
incompetent judges, who, like {taunch match-makers, were deſirous 


thay 
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rowed whole ſpeeches from the authors of Darius, King John, 
the Taming of a Shrew, &c. as well as from novelliſts and hiſ- 
torians without number, ſo he might be ſuſpected of having taken 


that the widow'd muſe of Fletcher ſhould not long remain without a 
bed-fellow. - | | 

Leſt it ſhould be urged that one of my arguments againſt Shak- 
ſpeare's co-operation in the Tauo Noble Kinſmen, would equally mili- 
tate againſt his ſhare in Pericles, it becomes neceſſary for me to ward 
off any objection to that purpoſe, by remarking that the circumſtances 
attendant on theſe two dramas are by no means exactly parallel. 
Shakſpeare probably furniſhed his ſhare in the latter at an early pe- 
riod of his authorſhip, and afterwards (having never owned it, or 
ſuppoſing it to be forgotten) was willing to profit by the moſt va- 
luable lines and ideas it contained. But he would ſcarce have been 
conſidered himſelf as an object of imitation, before he had reached 
his meridian fame; and in my opinion, the Noble Kinſmen could 
not have been compoſed till after 2611, nor perhaps antecedent to 
the deaths of Beaumont and our author, when aſſiſtance and com- 
petition ceaſed, and the poet who reſembled the latter moſt, had 
the faireſt proſpect of ſucceſs. During the life of Beaumont, which 
concluded in 1615, it cannot well be ſuppoſed that Fletcher would 
have deſerted him, to write in concert with any other dramatiſt. 
Shakſpeare ſurvived Beaumont only by one year, and, during that 
time, is known to have lived in Warwickſhire, beyond the reach of 
Fletcher, who continued to reſide in London till he fell a ſacrifice to 
the plague in 1625; ſo that there was no opportunity for them ta 
have joined in perſonal conference relative to the Tuo Noble Kin ſmen; 
and without frequent interviews between confederate writers, a con- 
| ſiſtent tragedy can hardly be produced. But, at whatever time of 

Shakſpeare's life Pericles was brought forth, it will not be found on 
examination to comprize a fifth part of the coincidences which may 
be detected in its ſucceſſor; neither will a tenth diviſion of the ſame 
relations be diſcovered in any one of his thirty-five dramas which 
have hitherto been publiſhed together. 

To conclude, it is peculiarly apparent that this tragedy of the 7200 
Noble Kinſmen was printed from a prompter's copy, as it exhibits 
ſuch ſtage directions as I do not remember to have ſeen in any other 
drama of the ſame period. We may hkewiſe take notice that there 
are fewer hemiſtichs in it than in any of Shakſpeare's acknowledged 
productions. If one ſpeech concludes with an imperfect verſe, the 
next in general .completes it. This is ſome indication of a writer 
more ſtudious of neatneſs in compoſition than the pretended aſſociate 
of Fletcher. ; | 

In the courſe of my inveſtigation I am pleaſed to find I differ but 
on one occaſion from Mr. Colman ; and that is, in my diſbelief that 
Beaumont had any ſhare in this tragedy. The utmoſt beauties it 
contains, were within the reach of Fletcher, who has a right to wear 

„Without corrival all his dignities: 
«© But out upon this half-fac'd fellowſhip !” 
becauſe there is no juſt reaſon for ſuppoſing any poet but Chaucer 
has a right to diſpute with him the reputation which the tale of Pa- 
lamon and Arcite has ſo long and ſo indiſputably maintained, f 
| ines, 
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lines, and hints for future ſituations, from the play of Pericles, 
ſuppoſing it were the work of a writer ſomewhat more early than 
himſelf. Such ſplendid paſſages occur in the ſcenes of his con- 
temporaries, as have not diſgraced his own : and be it remem- 
bered, that many things which we at preſent are content to 
reckon only among the adoptions of our great poet, had been 
long regarded as his own proper effuſions, and were as conſtantly 
enumerated among his diſtinguiſhed beauties. No verſes have been 
more frequently quoted, or more loudly applauded, than thoſe 
beginning with The cloud-capt towers in the Tempe; but if our 
potitions relative to the date of that play are well founded, 
Shakſpeare's ſhare in this celebrated account of nature's diſſolu- 
tion, is very inconſiderable. LEE 
To conclude, the play of Pericles was in all probability the 
compoſition of ſome friend whoſe intereſt the gentle Shakſpeare” 
was induſtrious to promote. He therefore improved his dialogue 
in many places ; and knowing by experience that the ſtrength of 
a dramatick piece ſhould be augmented towards its cataſtrophe, 
was moſt liberal of his aid in the laſt act. We cannot be ſurpriſed 
to find that what he has ſupplied is of a different colour from 
the reſt : | C 
Scinditur in partes, geminoque cacumine ſurgit, 
'Thebanos imitata rogos ; | | 
for like Beaumont he was not writing in conjunction with a 
Fletcher. ; | | . 
Mr. Malone has aſked how it happens that no memorial of an 
earlier drama on the ſubject of Pericles remains. I ſhall only an- 
ſwer by another queſtion—Why is it the fate of ſtill-born infants 
to be ſoon forgotten? In the rummage of ſome maſs of ancient 
pamphlets and papers, the firſt of theſe two productions may 
hereafter make its appearance. The chance that preſerved The 
W::tch of Middleton, may at ſome diſtant period eſtabliſh my ge- 
neral opinion concerning the authenticity of Pericles, which is al- 
ready ſtrengthened by thoſe of Rowe and Dr. Farmer, and coun- 
tenanced in ſome degree by the omiſſion of Heminge and Con- 
dell. I was once diſpoſed to entertain very different ſentiments 
concerning the authority of title-pages ; ut on my mended judg- 
ment (if 1 offend not to ſay it is mended) I have found ſufficient 
reaſon ro change my creed, and confeſs the folly of advancing 
much on a queſtion which I had not more than curſorily con- 
ſidered. —T'o this I muſt ſubjoin, that perhaps our author pro- 
duced the Winter's Tale at the diſtance of ſeveral years from the 
time at which he corrected Pericles; and, for reaſons hinted at 
in a preceding page, or through a forgetfulneſs common to ail 
writers, repeated a few of the identical phraſes and ideas which 
he had already uſed in that and other dramas. I have formerly 
obſerved in a- note on Xing Lear, laſt edit. vol. ix. p. 561, that 
Shakſpearc has appropriated the fame ſentiment, in nearly the 
| ſame 
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ſame words, to Tuftice Shallow, King Lear, and Othello; and 

may now add that I find another alluſion as nearly expreſſed in five 

different places : | : 

& I'd ſtrip myſelf to death, as for a bed 7 

„ That longing I'd been ſick for.” Meaſure for Meaſure. 

I will encounter darkneſs like a bride, 

„And hug it in my arms.“ Thidem. 
| „ 5 

«© A bridegroom in my death, and run unto't 


As to a lover's bed.” Antony and Cleopatra. 
«6 1 will die bravely like a bridegroom.” King Lear. 

6 in terms like bride and bridegroom 

© Diveſting them for bed.“ Othello. 


The degree of credit due to the title-page of this tragedy is 
but very inconſiderable. It is not mentioned by Meres in 1598 3 
but that Shakſpeare was known to have had ſome hand in it, was 
ſufficient reaſon why the whole ſhould be fathered on him. The 
name of the original writer could have promoted a bookſellers pur- 
poſe in but an inferior degree. In the year 1611, one of the 
lame fraternity attempted to obtrude on the publick the old King 
John (in Dr. Farmer's opinion written by Rowley) as the work 
of our celebrated author. 0 | 

But we are told with confidence, that | | 

„ Shakſpeare's own muſe his Pericles fi bore, 
| „ The Prince of Tyre was elder than the Moor.” | 

To the teſtimony of Dryden reſpect is always due, when he 
ſpeaks of things within the compaſs of his own knowledge, Bur 
on the preſent occaſion he could only take report, or a title page, 
for his guide; and ſeems to have preferr'd ſmoothneſs of verſi- 
fication to preciſeneſs of expreſſion. His meaning is completely 
given in the ſecond line of his couplet. In both, he deſigns to 
ſay no more than that Shakſpeare himſeli did not riſe to excel- 
lence in his firſt plays; but that Pericles, one of the weakeſt imi- 
puted to him, was written before Othello, which has been al- 
ways regarded as the moſt vigorous of his productions; — that of 
theſe two pieces, Pericles was the r. Dryden in all probability 
met with it in the folio edition, 1664, and enquired no farther 
concerning its authenticity. The birth of his friend Sir William 
Davenant happened in 1605, at leaſt ten years below the date of 
this conteſted drama *. 


— — The 


* Shakſpeare died in 2616; and it is hardly probable that his 
godſon (a lad about ten years old) inſtead of ſearching his pockets for 
apples, ſhould have enquired of him concerning the dates of his theatri- 
cal performances. It is not much more likely that afterwards, in an 
age devoid of literary curiofity, Sir William ſhould have been ſo- 
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The abuſe of J. Tatham would have deſerved ſio reply, had it 
not been raiſed into conſequence by its place in Mr. Malone's 
Preliminary Obſervations. I think it therefore but juſtice to ob- 
ferve, that this obſcure wretch who calls our author a plebeian 
dr:ler,” (droller I ſuppoſe he meant to ſay) has thereby beſtowed 
on him a portion of involuntary applauſe. Becauſe Horace has 
pronounced that he who pleaſes the great 1s not entitled to the 
loweſt of encomiums, are we therefore to inter that the man who 
has given delight to the vulgar, has no claim alſo to his dividend 
of praiſe? — iaterdum mulgus rectum putat, It is the peculiar me- 
rit of Shakſpeare's ſcenes, that they are generally felt and un- 
derſtood. The tumid conceits of modern tragedy communicate 
no ſenſations to the higheſt or the meaneſt rank. Sentimental 
comedy is not much more fortunate in its efforts. But can the 
period be pointed out in which Xing Lear and the Merry Wives 
of Windſor did not equally entertain thoſe who fill the boxes and 
the gallery, primores populi, populumque tributim? | | 

Before I cloſe this enquiry, which has ſwelled into an unex- 
pected bulk, let me aſk, whoſe opinion confers moiſt honour on 
Shakſpeare, my opponent's or mine. Mr. Malone 1s defirous 
that his favourite poet ſhould be regarded as the ſole author of a 
drama which, collectively taken, is unworthy of him. I only 
with the reader to adopt a more moderate creed, that the puipurei 
panni are Shakſpeare's, and the reſt the production of tome in- 
glorious and forgotten playwright. | es 

If conſiſtently with my real belief I could have ſupported in- 
ſtead of controverting the ſentiments of this gentleman, whom I 
have the honour to call my friend, I ſhould have been as happy 
in doing ſo as I now am in confeſſing my literary obligations to 
him, and acknowledging how often in the courſe of the pre- 
ceding volume he has ſupplied my deficiencies, and rectified my 
errors. | 
On the whole, were the intrinſick merits of Pericles yet leſs 

than they are, it would be entitled to reſpect among the curious 
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licitous about this circumſtar.ce, or met with any perſon who was ca- 
pable of aſcertaining it. 
If it be urged againſt this opinion, that moſt of the players con- 
temporary with Shakſpeare, were yet alive, and from that quarter 
Sir Wilham's information might have been derived, I anſwer, from 
thoſe who were at the head of their fraternity while our author flou- 
riſhed, he could not have received it. Had they known that Pericles 
was the entire compoſition of our great poet, they would certainly 
have printed it among his other works in the folio 1623.,—lIs it likely 
that any of our ancient hiſtrionick troop were better acquainted with 
the incunabula of Shakſpeare's Muſe, than the very people whoſe in- 
timate connection with him is marked by his laſt will, in which 
he calls them—* his e/lows John Hemynge, and Henry Condell ?” 
| | = In 
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in dramatick literature. As the engravings of Mark Antonio are 
valuable not only on account of their beauty, but becauſe they 
are ſuppoſed to have been executed under the eye of Raffaelle, 
ſo Perictrs will continue to owe ſome part of its reputation to the 
touches it is ſaid to have received from the hand of Shak/peare. 

To the popularity of the Prince of Tyre (which is ſufficiently 
evident from the teſtimonies referred to by Mr. Malone) we may 
impute the unprecedented corruptions in its text. What was 
acted frequently, muſt have been frequently tranſeribed for the 
uſe of prompters and players; and through the medium of ſuch 
faithleſs copies it ſhould ſeem that moſt of our early theatrical 
pieces were tranſmitted to the publick. There are certainly more 
groſs miſtakes in this than 1n any other tragedy attributed to 
Shakſpeare. Indeed ſo much of it, as hitherto printed, was ab- 
ſolutely unintelligible, that the reader had no power to judge of the 
rank it ought to hold among our ancient dramatick performances. 

| ; STEEVENS, 

Mr. Steevens's intimate acquaintance with the writings of Shak- 
ſpeare renders him ſo well qualified to decide upon this queſtion, 
that it is not without ſome diſtruſt of my own judgment that I ex- 
preſs my diſſent from his deciſion ; but as all the poſitions that 
he has endeavoured to eſtabliſh in his ingenious diſquiſition on 
the merits and authenticity of Pericles do not appear to me to 
| have equal weight, I ſhall ſhortly ſtate the reaſons why I can- 
not ſubſcribe to his opinion with regard to this long-cbnteſted 

jece. | | 

The imperfect imitation of the language and numbers of Gower, 
which is found in the Choruſes of this play, is not in my appre- 
henſion a proof that they were not written by Shakſpeare. To 
ſummon a perſon from the grave, and to introduce him by way 
of Chorus to the drama, appears to have been no uncommon 
ractice with our author's contemporaries. Marlowe, before the 
time of Shakſpeare, had in this way introduced Machiavel in his 
Few of Malta; and his countrywan Guicciardine is brought 
upon the ſtage in an ancient tragedy called The Devil's Charter. 
In the ſame manner Rainulph, the monk of Cheſter, appears in 
The Mayor of 2uinborough, written by Thomas Middleton. Yet 
it never has been objected to the authors of the two fornier 
pieces, as a breach of decorum, that the Italians whom they have 
brought into the ſcene do not ſpeak the language of their own 
country; or to the writer of the latter, that the monk whom he 
has introduced does not uſe the Enghſh dialect of the age in 
which he lived, —But it may be ſaid, ** nothing of this kind is 
attempted by theſe poets; the author of Pericles, on the other 
hand, has endeavoured to copy the verſification of Gower, and 
has failed in the attempt : had this piece been the compoſition of 
Ihakſpeare, he would have ſucceeded,” 
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I ſhall very readily acknowledge, that Shakſpeare, if he had 
thought fit, could have exhibited a tolerably accurate 1mitation 
of the language of Gower; tor there can be little doubt, that 
what has been effected by much interior writers, he with na 
great difficulty could have accompliſhed. But that, becauſe theſe 
Choruſes do not exhibit ſuch an imitation, they were therefore 
not his performance, docs not appear to me a neceſſary con- 
cluſion; for he might not think ſuch an imitation proper for a 

opular audience. Gower, like the perſons above mentioned, 
would probably have been ſuffered to ſpeak the fame language 
as the other characters in this piece, had he not written a poem 
containing the very ſtory on which the play is formed. Like 
Guicciardine and the monk of Cheſter, he 1s called up to ſuper- 
intend a relation found in one of his own performances. Hence 
Shakſpeare ſeems to have thought it proper (not, to copy his 
verſification, for that does not appear to have been at all in his 
thoughts, but) to throw a certain air of antiquity over the mo- 
nologues which he has attributed to the venerable bard. Had he 
imitated the diction of the Confeſſio Amantis with accuracy, he 
well knew that it would have been as unintelligible to the greater 
part of his audience as the Italian of Guicciardine or the Latin 
of Rainulph ; for, 1 ſuppoſe, there can be no doubt, that the 
language of Gower (which is almolt as far removed from that of 
Hooker and Fairfax, as it is from the proſe of Addiſon or the 
poetry of Pope,) was underſtood by none but ſcholars *, even in 
the time of queen Elizabeth. Having determincd to introduce 
the contemporary of Chaucer in the ſcene, it was not his bu- 
ſineſs to exhibit ſo perfect an imitation of his diction as perhaps 
with aſſiduity and ſtudy he might have accompliſhed, but ſuch an 
antiquated ſtyle as might be underitood by the people before whom 
his play was to be repreſented +. | | 

As the language of theſe Choruſes is, in my opinion, inſuf- 
ficient to prove that they were not the production of Shakſpeare, 
ſo alſo is the inequality of metre which may be obſerved in different 
parts of them; tor the fame inequality is found in the lyrical 
parts of Macbeth and The Midſummer Night's Dream I. It may 


* Perhaps not by all of them. The treaſures of Greece and Rome 
bad not been long diſcovered, and to the itudy of ancient languages 
almoſt every Engliſhman that aſpired to literary reputation applied 
his talents and his time, while his native tongue was neglected, 
Even the learned Aſcham was but little acquainted with the lan- 
guage of the age immediately preceding his own. If ſcholars were de- 
fective in this reſpect, the people, we may be ſure, were much more ſo. 

+ If I am warranted in ſuppoſing that the language of the Con- 
faßo Amantis would have been unintelligible to the audience, this 


ſurely was a ſufficient reaſon for departing from it. 


1 See p. 6 of this vol. (note ) - 
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likewiſe be remarked, that as in Pericles, ſo in many other of our 
author's early performances, alternate rhimes frequently occur ; 
a practice which I have not obſerved in any other dramatick per- 
formances of that age, intended for publick repreſentation *. 

Before I quit the ſubject of the Choruſes introduced in this 
piece, let me add, that, hke many other parts of this play, they 
contain ſome marked expreſſions, certain ardentia werba, that are 

alſo found in the undiſputed works of our great poet; which 
any one who will take the trouble to compare them with the 
Choruſes in King Henry V. and The Winter's Tale, will readily 
perceive. If, in order to account for the fimilitude, it ſhall be 
ſaid, that though Shakſpeare did not compoſe theſe declamations 
of Gower, he might have rerouched them, as that is a point which 
never can be aſcertained, ſo no anſwer can be given to it. 

That the play of Pericles was originally written by another 
poet, and afterwards improved by Shakſpeare, I do not fee ſuf- 
ficient reaſon to believe. It may be true, that all which the im- 
prover of a dramatick piece originally ill- conſtructed can do, is, 
to poliſh the language, and to add a few ſplendid paſſages; bur 
that this play was the work of another, which Shakſpeare from 
his friendſhip for the author reviſed and corrected, is the very 
point in queſtion, and therefore cannot be adduced as a medium 
to prove that point, It appears to me equally improbable that 
Pericles was tormed on an unſucceſsful drama of a preceding pe- 
riod ; and that all the weaker ſcenes are taken from thence. We 
know indeed that it was a frequent practice of our author to avail 
himſelf of the labours of others, and to conſtruct a new drama 
upon an old foundation; but the pieces that he has thus imitated 
are yet extant, We have an original Taming of a Shrew, a King 
John, a Promos and Caſſandra, a King Leir, &c. but where is 
this old play of Pericles F ? or how comes it to paſs that no me- 
morial of tuch a drama remains? Even if it could be proved 
that ſuch a piece once exiſted, it would not warrant us in ſup- 
poſing that the leſs vigorous parts of the performance in queſtion 
were taken from thence ; for though Shakſpeare borrowed the 
fables of the ancient dramas juſt now enumerated, he does not ap- 
pear to have tranſcribed a ſingle ſcene from any one of them. 
Still however it may be urged, if Shakſpeare was the original 
author of this play, and this was one of his carlieſt productions, he 
would ſcarcely, in a ſubſequent period, have introduced in his 
 Winter*s Tale ſome incidents and expreſſions which bear a ſtrong 
reſemblance to the latter part of Pericles: on the other hand, he 
might not ſcruple to copy the performance of a preceding poet. 


* The plays of lord Sterline are entirely in alternate rhimes; but 

theſe ſeem not to have been intended for the ſtage, nor were they, 
I believe, ever performed in any theatre. 

+ When B. Jonſon calls Pericles a mouldy tale, he allndes, I appre- 
hend, not to the remote date of the play, but to the antiquity of the 
tory on which it is founded, 
| | N 2 Be- 
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Before we acquieſce in the juſtice of this reaſoning, let us ex- 
amine what has been his practice in thoſe dramas concerning the 
authenticity of which there is no doubt. Is it true that Shak- 
ſpeare has rigidly abſtained from introducing incidents or cha- 
raters fimilar to thoſe which he had before brought upon the 
ſtage? Or rather, is not the contrary notorious ? In Much Ado 
about Nothing the two principal perſons of the drama frequently 
remind us of two other characters that had been exhibited in an 
early production, —Lowe's Labour's Loft. In AlPs Well that Ends 
Well and Meaſure for Meaſure we find the ſame artifice twice 
employed; and in many other of his plays the action is embar- 
raſſed, and the denouement effected, by contrivances that bear a 
ſtriking ſimilitude to each other. | 

The conduct of Pericles and The Winter's Tale, which have ſe- 
veral events common to both, gives additional weight to the ſup- 
poſition that the rwo pieces proceeded from the fame hand, In 
the latter our author has thrown the diſcovery of Perdita into 
narration, as if through conſciouſneſs of having already ex- 
hauſted, in the buſineſs of Marina, all that could render ſuch an 
incident affecting on the ſtage. Leontes too ſays but little to 
Hermione, when he finds her; their mutual fituations having 
been likewiſe anticipated by the Prince of Tyre and Thaiſa, who 
had before amply expreſſed the tranſports natural to unexpected 
meeting after long and painful ſeparation, = — 
All the objections which are founded on the want of /:a:/on be- 
tween the different parts of this piece, on the numerous cha- 
racters introduced in it, not ſufficiently connected with each other, 
on the various and diſtant countrigs in which the ſcene is laid, — 
may, I think, be anſwered, by ſaying that the author purſued 
the ſtory exactly as he found it either in the Confefſio Amantis * or 
ſome proſe tranſlation of the Ga Romanorum ; a practice which 
Shakſpeare is known to have followed in many plays, and to 
which moſt of the faults that have been urged againſt his dramas 
may be imputed f.—If while we travel in Antony and Cleopa- 
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* Here alſo were found the names of the greater part of the cha- 
racters introduced in this play; for of the ſeventeen perſons repre- 
ſented, fix of the names only were the invention of the poet. 
The ſame,quantity not being uniformly obſerved in ſome of theſe 
names, is mentioned by Mr. Steevens as a proof that this piece was 
the production of two hands. We find however Thatfa and Thaiſa 
in the fifth act, in two ſucceeding lines. Is it to be imagined, that 
this play was written like French Bouts rimees, and that as ſoon as 
one verſe was compoſed by one of this ſuppoſed duumvirate, the next 
was written by his affociate ? : | 8 = 

+ In the conduct of Meaſure for Meaſure his judgment has been ar- 
r3igned for certain deviations from the Italian of Cinthio, in one 


of whoſe novels the ſtory on which the play is built, may be _ 
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tra * from one country to another with no leſs rapidity than in the 
preſent piece, the objects preſented to us are more beautiful, and 
the proſpect more diverſified, let it be remembered at the ſame 
time, that between the compoſition of theſe two plays there was 
probably an interval of at leaſt fifteen years; that even Shakſpeare 
himſelf muſt have gradually acquired information like other mor- 
tals, and in that period muſt have gained a knowledge of many 
characters and various modes of life, with which in his earlier 
ears he was unacquainted. | 

If this play had come down to us in the ſtate in which the 
poet left it, its numerous ellipſes might fairly be urged to inva- 
lidate Shakſpeare's claim to the whole or to any part of it, But 
the argument that is founded in theſe irregularities of the ſtyle 
loſes much of its weight, when it is conſidered, that the earlieſt 
printed copy appears in ſo imperfect a form, that there is ſcarcely 
a ſingle page of it undisfigured by the grofleſt corruptions. As 
many words have been inſerted, inconfiſtent not only with the 
author's meaning, but with any meaning whatſoever, as many 
verſes appear to have been tranſpoſed, and ſome paſſages are ap- 
propriated to characters to whom manifeſtly they do not belong, 
ſo there is great reaſon to believe that many words and even lines 
were omitted at the preſs; and it is highly probable that the 
printer is anſwerable for more of theſe ellipſes than the poet. 
The ſame obſervation may be extended to the metre, which might 
have been originally ſufficiently ſmooth and harmonious, though 
now, notwithitanding the editor's beſt care, it is feared it will 
be found in many places rugged and defective, 

On the appearance of Shakſpeare's name in the title-page of 
the original edition of Hericles, it is acknowledged no great ſtreſs 
can be laid ; for by the knavery of printers or bookſellers it hag 
been likewiſe affixed to two pieces, of which it may be doubted 


But, on examination it has been found, that the faults of the piece 
are to be attributed not. to Shakſpeare's departing from, but too 
cloſely purſuing /zs original, which, as Dr. Farmer has obſerved, 
was not Cinthio's novel, but the Heptameron of Whetſtone. In like 
manner the cataſtrophe of Romeo and Juliet is rendered Jeſs affecting 
than it might have been made, by the author's having implicitly 
followed the poem of Romeus and Fuliet, on which his play appears 
to have been formed. In e Winter's Tale, Bohemia, fituated nearly 
in the center of Europe, is deſcribed as a maritime country, be- 
cauſe it had been already deſcribed as ſuch by Robert Greene in 
his Doraflus and Faunia; and in the Txvo Gentlemen of Verona, Pro- 
theus goes from one inland town to another by ſea; a voyage 
that in ſome novel he had probably taken before. Many fimilar in- 
ſtances might be added. | 
* Tt is obſervable that the two plays of Perzcles and Antony and 
Cleopatra were entered together at Stationers' Hall in the year 1608, 
by Edward Blount, a bookſeller of eminence, and one of the printers 
of the firſt folio edition of our author's works, 
| | | N A whee 
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whether a ſingle line was written by our author. However, though 
the name of Shakſpeare may not alone authenticate this play, it 
is not in the ſcale of evidence entirely inſignificant; nor is it a 
fair concluſion, that, becauſe we are not to confide in the title- 
pages of two dramas which are proved by the whole colour of 
the ſtyle and many other conſiderations not to have been the 
compoſition of Shakſpeare, we are therefore to give no credit to 


the title of a piece, which we are led by very ſtrong internal 


proof, and by many corroborating circumſtances, to attribute to 
him. Though the title-pages 1 The London Prodigal and Sir 


John Oldcaſile ſhould clearly appear to be forgeries, thoſe of 


Henry MV. and Othello will ſtill remain unimpeached. 

The non-enumeration of Pericles in Meres's Catalogue of our 
: uthor's plays, printed in 1598, is undeciſive with reſpect to the 
authenticity of this piece; for neither are the three parts of 
King Henry VA. nor Hamlet mentioned in that liſt ; though it is 
certain they were written, and had been publickly performed, be- 
tore his book was publiſhed. | 

Why this drama was omitted in the ſirſt edition of Shakſpeare's 


works, it is impoſſible now to aſcertain, But if we ſhall allow 


the omiſſion to be a decitive proof that it was not the compo- 


tition of our author, we muſt likewiſe exclude Troilus and 


Creſſid from the liſt of his performances: for it is certain, this 
was likewiſe omitted by the editors of the firſt folio, nor did 
they ſee their error till the whole work and even the table of 
contents was printed; as appears from its not being paged, or 
enumerated in that table with his other plays. I do not, how- 

cver, ſuppoſe that the editors, Heminge and Condell, did not 
know who was the writer of Troilus and Creſfſida, but that the 


piece, though printed ſome years before, for a time eſcaped 


their memory. The ſame may be ſaid of Pericles, Why this 


alſo was not recovered, as well as the other, we can now only 


copjecture, Perhaps they thought their volume had already 
fivelled to a ſufficient fize, and they did not chuſe to run the riſk 
of retarding the fale of it by encreafing its bulk and price; per- 
haps they did not recollect the Prince of Tyre till their book had 
been iſſued out; or perhaps they conlidered it more for their 
rriend's credit to omit this juvenile performance. Ben. Jonſon, 
when he collected his pieces into a volume, in the year 1616, 
in like manner omitted a comedy called The Cafe is Altered, which 
had been printed with his name ſome years before, and appears 
to have been one of his earlieſt productions ; having been ex- 
hibited before the year 1599. 

After all, perhaps, the internal evidence which this drama it- 
ſelf affords of the hand of Shakſpeare is of more weight than 
any other argument that can be adduced. If we are to form our 
judgment by thoſe unerring criterions which have been eſtab- 
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the queſtion will be quickly decided ; for who can point out two 
writers, that without any communication or knowledge of each 
other ever produced ſo many paſſages, coinciding both in ſen- 
timent and expreſſion, as are found in this piece and the undiſ- 
puted plays of Shakfpeare *? Should it be ſaid, that he did not 
ſcruple to borrow both fables and ſentiments from other writers, 
and that therefore this circumſtance will not prove this tra- 
gedy to be his, it may be anſwered, that had Pericles been an 
anonymous production, this coincidence might not perhaps aſ- 
certain Shakſpeare's title to the play; and he might with ſuf+ 
ficient probability be ſuppoſed to have only borrowed from an- 
other; but when, in addition to all the circumſtances already ſtated, 
we recollect the conſtant tradition that has accompanied this 
piece, ard that it was printed with his name, in his life-time, as 
acted at his own theatre, the parallel paſſages which are ſo abun- 
dantly ſcattered throughout every part of Pericles and his undiſ- 
puted performances, afford no thght proof, that in the ſeveral 
inſtances enumerated in the courſe of the precediag obſervations, 
he borrowed, as was his frequent practice, from himſelf; and 
that this conteſted play was his own compoſition, 

The teſtimony of Dryden to this point does not appear to me 
ſo inconſiderable as it has been repreſented. If he had only 
meant to ſay, that Pericles was produced before Othello, the ſe- 
cond line of the couplet which has been already quoted, would 
have ſufficiently expreſſed his meaning; nor, in order to convey 
this idea, was it neceſſary to call the former the rt dramatick 

erformance of Shakſpeare ; a particular, which he lived near 
enough the time to have learned from ſtage-tradition, or the 
more certain information of his friend fir William D*Avenant +. 


It 


AQ 
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, Conſidering the vaſt variety of words which any language, 
and eſpecially the more copious ones furniſh, and the infinite poſ- 
fible combinations of them into all the forms of phraſeology, it 
would be very itrange, if two perſons ſhould hit on the ſame iden- 
tical terms, and much more, ſhould they agree in the ſame preciſe 
arrangement of them in whole ſentences.” Diſcourſe on Poetical Imi- 
tation. Hurd's Horace, vol. iii. p. 109. edit. 1766. 

I Sir William D'Avenant produced his firſt play at the theatre 
in Blackfryars, in 1629, when he. was twenty-four years old, at 
which time his paſſion for appl--hunting, we may preſume, had 

ſubſided, and given way tv more manly purſuits, That a young 

poet thus early acquainted with the ſtage, who appears to have 

had a great veneration for our author, who was poſſeſſed of the 

only original picture of Shakſpeare ever painted, who carefully pre- 

ſerved a letter written to him by king James, who himſelf altered 

four of his plays and introduced them in a new form on the tage, 
ſhould have been altogether incurious about the early hiſtory and 

Juvenile productions of the great luminary of the dramatick —_— 
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If he had only taken the folio edition of our author's works far his 


guide, without any other authority, he would have named e 


Tempeſt as his earlieſt production; becauſe it happens to ſtand 
firſt in the volume. But however this may be, and whether, 
when Dryden entitled Pericles our author's firſt compoſition, he 
meant to be underſtood literally or not, let it be remembered, 


that he calls it 5% PERICLEsS ; that he ſpeaks of it as the legi- 


timate, not the ſpurious or adopted, offspring of our poet's muſe; 
as the ſole, not the partial, property of Shakſpeare. 

I am yet therefore unconvinced, that this drama was not 
written by our author. The wildneſs and irregularity of the 
fable, the artleis conduct of the piece, and the inequalities of 
the poetry, may, I think, be all accounted for, by ſuppoſing it 
either his firit or one of his earlieſt eſſays in dramatick compoſition, 

| . MaLlox s. 


{then only thirteen years dead) who happened alſo to be his god. fa- 
ther, and was by many reputed his father, is not very credible. That 
he ſhould have never made an enquiry concerning a play, printed with 
Shakſpeare's name, and which appears to have been a popular piece 
at the very time when D*'Avenant produced his firſt dramatick eſſay, 
(a third edition of Pericles having been printed in 1630) is equally im- 
probable. And it is ſtill more incredible, that our author's friend, old 
Mr. Heminge, who was alive in 1629, and principal proprietor and 
manager of the Globe and Blackfryar's play-houſes, ſhould not have 
been able to give him any information concerning a play, which 
had been produced at the former theatre, probably while it was under 
his direction, and had been acted by his company with great ap- 


plauſe for more than thirty years, 


ZEOCRIN E. 


I 
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Perſons Repreſented, 


Brutus, king of Britain. 
Locrine, | 
Camber, r ons. 
Albanact, 
eee. Þ brothers zo Brutus. 
| 7 | : 
Thraſimachus, ſon of Corineus. 
Debon, an old Britiſh officer. 
Humber, king of the Scythians. 
Hubba, his jon. 
Be 255 1 Scythian commanders. 
8 8 
Strumbo, a cobler. 
Trompart, . his ſervait. 
Oliver, a clown. _ 
William, His ſon. 


Guendolen, daughter to Corineus, and wife of Locrine, 
Madan, daughter of Locrine and Guendolen. 

Eſtrild, 20% 70 Humber. 

Sabren, daughter of Locrine and Eſtrild. 

Dorothy, Strumbo's wife. 

Margery, daughter 10 Oliver, | 


Ghoſts of Albana&t and Corinens. 


Ate, the goddeſs of Revenge, as Chorus. 
Lords, a Captain, Soldiers, and Attendants. 


SCENE Britain. 
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Dumb ſhow. 


Thunder and lightning. Enter Ate in black, with @ 
burning torch in one hand, and a bloody fword in the 
other, Preſently let there come forth a lion running 
after a bear; then come forth an archer, who muſt kill 
the lion in a dumb ſhow, and then depart. Att remains. 


Ate. IN POENAM SECTATUR ET UMBRA, 
A mighty lion, ruler of the woods, | 
Of wond'rous ſtrength and great proportion, 


With 


1 & The lamentable Tragedie of Locrine, the eldeſt Sen of King 
Brutus, 1 the Warres of the Britaines, &c.“ was en- 
tered in the Stationers* Books by Thomas Crede, July 20, 
1594. It is obſervable, that in this entry no mention is made 
of the author of the piece. In the title-page of the firſt edition, 
in 1595, it is ſaid to be zeꝛoly ſet foorth, overſcene, and corrected 
by MW. S. Suppofing for a moment that W. S. here ſtood for our 
great poet's name (which is extremely improbable), theſe words 
prove that Shakſpeare was not the writer of this performance. 
If it was only ſet forth, overſeen and corrected, it was not com- 
poſed, by him. I do not however believe that it was either cor- 
rected or publiſhed by our author ; for it is ſcarcely credible that 
he who never took the trouble to ſuperintend the impreflion of 
his own plays, when he found that ſurreptitious copies of them 
were about to be printed without his conſent, or to correct in 


the ſecond editions the numerous errors that he muſt have ob- 


ferved in the firſt, ſhould have undertaken this irkſome taſk for 
another poet. Excluſive, however, of this circumſtance, the 
piece itſelf affords abundant internal evidence that not a ſingle 
line of it was written by Shakſpeare. In the verſification, the 
ſtyle, and the conduct of the play, it reſembles Hieronimo, Tam- 
Burlaine the Greate, Dido Queen of Carthage, Soliman and Perſeda, 


Titus Andronicus, Marius and Sylla, the Battle of Alcazar, and 
| ſeveral 
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With hideous noiſe ſcaring the trembling trees, 
With yelling clamours ſhaking all the earth, 
Travers'd the groves, and chas'd the wand'ring beaſts : 
Long, did he range amid the ſhady trees, 8 
And drave the ſilly beaſts before his face; 

When ſuddenly from out a thorny buſh. 

A dreadful archer with his bow y-bent, 

Wounded the lion with a diſmal thaft : 


ſeveral other tragedies, that were exhibited before our author 
commenced a writer for the ſtage. Thoſe who have patience 
enough to wade through theſe plays, will, I think, ſee clearly 
the fimilitude between Locrine and them, and not heſitate to aſ- 
cribe this tragedy to ſome: one of the authors of thoſe dramas, 
The editor of the folio in 1664 was, I believe, the firſt perſon 
that interpreted the initial letters in the original title-page of 
Locrine to mean William Shakſpeare ; for it is not attributed to 
him in Kirkman's catalogue of plays printed in 1661 ; and there- 
fore, we may preſume, had not been aſcribed to him in any pre- 
ceding liſt. | | | | 
| A collection of Sonnets, entitled Chloris or the Complaint of the 
paſſionate deſpiſed Shepheard, by William Smith, was publiſhed at 
London in 1596, one year after the appearance of Locrine. Theſe 
initials were, I ſuppoſe, intended for that writer. One of Smith's 
Sonnets is printed in Ergland*s Helicon, 1600, ſubſcribed in like 
manner with only the letters W. 8. | | 
My creed, therefore, relative to this piece is, that it was written 
by Chriſtopher Marlowe, whoſe ſiyle it appears to me to re- 
ſemble more than that of any other known dramatick author of 
that age. Marlowe died in 1593. The play was entered on the 
Stationers? books in 1594, probably in the ſtate in which the 
et left it, and was, I imagine, reviſed and publiſhed in the 
following year by the above-mentioned William Smith. That the 
reviſion and additions were not made till 1595, may be inferred 
from a paſſage at the end of the drama, compared with the 
entry at Stationers* Hall. | ST | 
Dr. Farmer ſuppoſes the writer of Titus Andronicus and the 
Unes ſpoken by the player in the Interlude in Hamlet to have 
likewiſe been the author of this tragedy. | 
The argument of this play may be found in Milton's Hfory 
of Great Britain, Book I. MaLOxk. | 
That this play was not the production of Shakſpeare, I have 
| attempted to ſhow in the laſt edit. of that author, vol i. p. 240, 
c. I think we may ſafely pronounce it to be the work of ſome 
academick, whoſe learning was oſtentatious, and whoſe merriment 
Was low. STEEVENS. Df 
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So he him ſtruck, that it drew forth the blood, 
And fill'd his furious heart with fretting ire. 
But all in vain he threatneth teeth and paws, 
And ſparkleth fire from forth his flaming eyes, 
For the ſharp ſhaft gave him a mortal wound: 
So valiant Brute, the terror of the world, 
Whoſe only looks did ſcare his enemies, 
The archer Death brought to his lateſt end. 
O, what may long abide above this ground, 


In ſtate of bliſs and healthful happineſs! [ Exit. 


SCENE 2 


Enter Brutus, carried in a chair ; Locrine, Camber, A- 
banact, Corineus, Guendolen, Aſſaracus, Debon, and 
Thraſtmachus. 


Bru. Moſt loyal lords, and faithful followers, 
That have with me, unworthy general, 
Paſſed the greedy gulf of Ocean *, 
Leaving the confines of fair Italy, 
Behold, your Brutus draweth nigh his end, 
And J muſt leave you, though againſt my will. 
My finews ſhrink, my numbed ſenſes fail 3, 
A chilling cold poſſeſſeth all my bones; 


Scene I.] The ſcene of the greater part of this play be- 
ing laid in a wood, through which the editor confeſſes himſelf 
too dim-ſighted to diſcern his way, it has been found imprac- 
ticable to give any clear deſcription of the different places where 
the various perſonages of this drama recite their tedious and 
unintereſting declamations ; and therefore nothing of that kind 
has been attempted, MaLONE. | 
* — the greedy gulf of Ocean,] Ocean is here put for Oceanus, | 
the moſt ancient god of the ſea, the ſon of Cœlus and Veſta, and 
huſband of Tethys. STEEgvens, . = 
3 my numbed ſenſes fail,] This is the reading of the 
quarto. The modern editions read — my number d ſenſes fail. 
In the former part of the line the old copy, by an apparent error 
of the preſs, has /brank, MALONE. 


Black : 
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Black ugly Death with viſage pale and wan 

Preſents himfelf before my dazled eyes, 

And with his dart prepared is to ſtrike +. 

Theſe arms, my lords, theſe never-daunted arms; 

T hat oft have quelb'd the courage of my foes, 
And eke diſmay'd my neighbours' arrogance, 

= ja yield to death, oferlaid with crooked age, 

Devoid of ſtrength and of their proper force, 

Even as the luſty cedar worn with years, 

That far abroad her dainty odour throws, 

Mongſt all the daughters of proud Lebanon. 

This hearr, my lords, this ne'er-appalled heart, 

That was a terror to the bordering lands, 

A doleful ſcourge unto my neighbour kings, 

Now by the weapons of unpartial death 

Is clove aſunder, and bereft of life : 

As when the ſacred oak with thunderbolts, 

Sent from the firy circuit of the heavens, 

Sliding along the air's celeſtial vaults, 

Is rent and cloven to the very roots. 

In vain therefore I ſtruggle with this foe ; 

Then welcome death, fince God will have it ſo. 
Aar. Alas! my lord, we ſorrow at your caſe, 

And grieve to ſee your perſon vexed thus. 

But whatſoe'er the Fates determin'd have, 

It lieth not in us to diſapnul; 

And he that would annihilate their minds * 5 

Soar- 

+. Black ugly Diath with v ;/age pale aud wan | 


Preſents himſelf before my dax led eyes, 
And with his dart prepared is to ſtrike :] So in Milton's ; 


Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. . oe: 
And over. them triumphant Death his dart 


| «© Shook, but ay d to ftrike,” STptv es. 

* And he that evould annihilate his mind,] Thus, the old copy. 
Either here is ſome groſs depravation of the text, or the ſenſe of 
the paſſage is beyond my comprehenſion. STEEVENS, 

J have no doubt that the author wrote, 

And he that would annihilate their minds— 
The effort of him who ſhould preſumptuouſly endeavour to con- 


troll the decrees of the Fates, a be as ineffectual as that of 
Icarus, 
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Soaring with Icarus too near the ſun, 

May catch a fall with young Bellerophon. 

For when the fatal Siſters have decreed 

To ſeparate us from this earthly mould, | 

No mortal force can countermand their minds, 

Then, worthy lord, fince there's no way but one 5, 

Ceaſe your laments, and leave your grievous moan. 
Cor. Your highneſs knows how many victories, 

How many trophies 1 erected have 

Triumphantly in every place we came. 

The Grecian monarch, warlike Pandraſus, 

And all the crew of the Moloſfians; 

Goffarius the arm-ſtrong king of Gauls, 

Have felt the force of our victorious arms, 

And to their coſt beheld our chivalry, 

Where-e'er Aurora, handmaid of the ſun, 

Where: e' er the ſun, bright guardian of the day, 

Where-e'er the joyful day with cheerful light, 

Where-c'er the light illuminates the world, 

The Trojans' glory flies with golden wings, 

Wings that do ſoar beyond fell Envy's flight“. 


Tcarus, whoſe daring attempt to fly in too high a region is ſaid 
to have been fruitrated by the irreſiſtible influence of the 
ſun.—Mird is here uſed for awi/l, The ſame ſentiment is indeed 
expreſſed nearly in the ſame words juſt afterwards : 

1 No mortal force can countermand heir minds. 

But that is no objection to the preſent emendation, for through- 
out this play the author ſeldom impreſſes any ſentiment leſs than 
twice. In the next ſpeech the ſame thought, couched in differ- 
ent terms, is four times repeated. In the ancient Engliſh manu- 
ſcripts, contractions were uſed for the pronouns, which were the 
occaſion of many errors. MALonE. 

5 ſince there's no way but one,] This phraſe appears to 
be proverbial. So in K. Henry V. laſt edit. vol. vi. p. 53. 
* I knew there was but one way.” See the note on this paſ- 
ſage.  STEEVENS. | | 3 

* Wings that do ſoar beyond fell envious flight.] Read E' 
flight, TxEoOBALD, | 

For Mr. Theobald's notes on this play, I am indebted to Mr. 
Steevens, who furniſhed me with a copy of Locrine that had for- 
merly belonged to that editor of Stiakipeare, MaLong, 
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The fame of Brutus and his followers 

Pierceth the ſkies, and, with the ſkies, the throne 

Of mighty Jove, commander. of the world, 

Then, worthy Brutus, leave theſe ſad laments ; 

Comfort yourſelf with this your great renown, 

And fear not Death, though he ſeem terrible. 

Bru, Nay, Corineus, you miſtake my mind, 

In conſtruing wrong the cauſe of my complaints, 

I fear'd to yield myſelf to fatal death; 

God knows it was the leaſt of all my thought. 

A greater care torments my very bones, 

And makes me tremble at the thought of it ; 
And in you, lordings, doth the ſubſtance lie. 

Thra. Moſt noble lord, if aught your loyal peers 

Accompliſh may, to eaſe your lingring grief, 

T, in the name of all, proteſt to you, 

That we will boldly enterpriſe the ſame, 

Mere it to enter to black Tartarus, 

Where triple Cerberus, with his venomous throat, 

Scareth the ghoſts with high-reſounding noiſe. 

We'll either rent the bowels of the earth, : 

Searching the entrails of the brutiſh earth, 

Or, with Ixion's over-daring ſon 7, | 

Be bound in chains of ever-during ſteel. 

Bru. Then hearken to your ſovereign's lateſt words, 
In which I will unto you all unfold 

Our royal mind and reſolute intent. 

When golden Hebe, daughter to great Jove, 

Cover'd my manly cheeks with youthful down, 

The unhappy ſlaughter of my luckleſs ire 

: Drove me and old Aflaracus, mine eame * 5 

As exiles from the bounds of Italy; . 


8 11 Txion's n ſoon, Read—/on; i. e. one of 
the centaurs. S TEE VE xS. 
— ine eame, ] i. e. my uncle. 80 Fairfax: 
«« Daughter, ſaid ſhe, fly, fly; behold thy dame 


a oreſhows the treaſon of thy wretched came. 
STEEVENS. 
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So that perforce we were conſtrain'd to fly 
To Grecia's monarch, noble Pandraſus. 
There I alone did undertake your cauſe, 
There J reſtor'd your antique liberty, 
Though Gracia frown'd, and all Moloſſia ſtorm'd ; 
Though brave Antigonus, with martial band, 
In pitched field encounter'd me and mine; 
Though Pandraſus and his contributaries, 
With all the rout of their confederates, 
Sought to deface our glorious memory, 
And wipe the name of Trojans from the earth 
Him did I captivate with this mine arm, 
And by compulſion forc'd him to agree 
To certain articles we did propound. 


From Gracia through the boiſterous Helleſpont 


We came unto the fields of Leſtrygon, 
Whereas our brother Corineus was ? ; 

Since when we paſſed the Cilician gulf, 

And ſo transfreting * the Illyrian ſea, 
Arrived on the coaſts of Aquitain ; 

Where, with an army of his barbarous Gauls, 
Goffarius and his brother Gathelus 
Encountring with our hoſt, ſuſtain'd the foil; 
And for your ſakes my Turinus there loſt, 
Turinus, that flew fix hundred men at arms, 
All in an hour, with his ſharp battle-axe, 
From thence upon the ſtronds of Albion 

To Corus“ haven happily we came, 
And quell'd the giants, come of Albion's race, 
With Gogmagog, ſon to Samotheus, 

The curſed captain of that damned crew]; 


9 Whereas our brother Corineus was ; &.] Whereas was anciently 
uſed in the ſenſe of where. It is ſo employed in this place. See 
a note on Pericles, p. 36. The quarto inſtead of Since when—has 
Which when, &c. and afterwards Cicilian and Illician; all evi- 
dently miſprints. MaLonE. 

— transfreting — ] Transfreting is paſſing over. Trans- 
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And in that iſle at length I placed you. 
Now let me ſee, if my laborious toils, 
If all my care, if all my grievous wounds, 
If all my diligence, were well employ'd. 
Cor. When firſt I follow'd thee and thine, ore 
king, 
1 hazarded — life and deareſt blood 
To purchaſe favour at your princely hands; 
And for the ſame, in dangerous attempts, 
In ſundry conflicts, and in divers broils, 
I ſhew'd the courage of my manly mind. 
For this I combated with Gathelus, 
The brother to Goffarius of Gaul ; 
For this I fought with furious Gogmagog, 
A ſavage captain of a ſavage crew; 
And for theſe deeds brave Cornwall I receiv d, 
A grateful gift given by a gracious king; 
And for this gift, his life and deareſt blood 
Will Corineus ſpend for Brutus' good. 
Deb. And what my friend, brave Prince, hath 
| vow'd to you, 
The ſame will Debon do unto his end, 
Bru. Then, loyal peers, fince you are all agreed, 
And reſolute to follow Brutus” heſts, 
Favour my ſens, favour theſe orphans, lords, 
And ſhield them from the dangers of their foes. 
Locrine, the column of my family, 
And only pillar of my weaken'd age, 
Locrine, draw near, draw near unto thy fire, 
And take thy lateſt bleſſings at his hands: 
And, for thou art the eldeſt of my ſons, 
Be thou a captain to thy brethren, 
And imitate thy aged father's fteps, 
Which will conduct thee to true honour's gate: 
For if thou follow ſacred virtue's lore *, 
Thou ſhalt be crowned with a laurel branch, 


> mm ſacred virtue“ lore,] That is, u. Maren. And 
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And wear a wreath of ſempiternal fame, 
Sorted amongſt the glorious happy ones“. 

Loc. If Locrine do not follow your advice, 
And bear himſelf in all things like a prince 
That ſeeks to amplify the great renown 
Left unto him for an inheritage 
By thoſe that were his glorious anceſtors, 
Let me be flung into the ocean, 
And ſwallow'd in the bowels of the earth : 
Or let the ruddy lightning of great Jove 
Deſcend upon this my devoted head, 

Bru. But for I ſee you all to be in doubt, 
Who ſhall be matched with our royal ſon, 
Locrine, receive this preſent at my hand; 

[ Taking Guendolen 'by the hand. 

A gift more rich than are the wealthy mines 
Found in the bowels of America“. 
Thou ſhalt be ſpouſed to fair Guendolen : 
Love her, and take her, for ſhe is thine own, 
If ſo thy uncle and herſelf do pleaſe. 
Cor. And herein how your highneſs honours me, 
It cannot now be in my ſpeech expreſs'd ; 
For careful parents glory not ſo much 
At their own honour and promotion, 
As for to ſee the iſſue of their blood 
Seated in honour and proſperity, 

Guen. And far be it from any maiden's thoughts“ 
To contradict her aged father's will. 
Therefore, fince he to whom I muſt obey, 
Hath given me now unto your royal ſelf, 


3 Sorted among, c] i. e. having hy lot among, Sors. Lat. 


STEEVENS, 
*. 


the wealthy mines 
Pound i in the bowels of America.] Perhaps alluding to Sir 
Walter Raleigh's voyage. THEOBALD. 

s And far be it from my maiden's thoughts] Read—any maiden's 
thoughts, TRHEZOBAL p. | 
* folio 1664, and Mr. Rowe, read my pure e thoughts. 

| MALONE. 


O 3 I will 
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I will not ſtand aloof from off the lure =, 
Like crafty dames that moſt of all deny 
That which they moſt defire to poſſeſs. 
Bru, Then now, my ſon, thy part is on the ſtage, 
© [Turning to Locrine, who Rneels, 
For thou muſt bear the perſon of a king. 
RY [Puts the crown on his head. 
Locrine ſtand up, and wear the regal crown, 
And think upon the ſtate of majeſty, IE: 
That thou with honour well may'ſt wear the crown: 
And, if thou tend'reſt theſe my lateſt words, 
As thou requir'ſt my ſoul to be at reſt, 
As thou defir'ſt thine own ſecurity, _ 
Cheriſh, and love thy new-betrothed wife. 
Loc. N o longer let me well enjoy the crown, 
Than I do honour peerlefs Guendolen “. 
Bru. Camber. EN 
Cam. My lord. | 
Bru. The glory of mine age, 
And darling of thy mother Innogen *, 
Take thou the South for thy dominion. 
From thee there ſhall proceed a royal race, 
That ſhall maintain the honour of this land, 
And ſway the regal ſcepter with their hands, 
And Albanact, thy father's only joy, 
Youngeſt in years, but not the young'ſt in mind, 
A perfect pattern of all chivalry, _ 
Take thou the. North for thy dominion ; 


6 T7 will not tand aloof from off the lure, ] The Hare, in the amuſe- 
ment of hawking, was a technical term for the Bait. So in the 
SraneFdaew:;; ĩ«ð2 ooo Ion. 5 

| E ſne muſt not be full-gorg'd, 
For then ſhe never looks upon her are.“ STEEVENS, 

7 Than I do peerleſs Guendoten.] A word ſeems to have been 
omitted, which I have ſupplied, The author of this piece ap- 

ears to have been ſo attentive to a certain ſtately march of ver- 
ſification, that whenever the metre is defective, we may be cer - 
tain that it aroſe from the negligence of the printer. MALoxE. 

2 — thy mother Junoger, ] Read Innogen. See Holinſnhed, | 


P: 8+ THEOBALD, 
A coun; 
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A country full of hills and ragged rocks, 
Repleniſhed with fierce, untamed, beaſts, 
As correſpondent to thy martial thoughts, 
Live long, my ſons, with endleſs happineſs, 
And bear firm concordance among yourſelves, 
Obey the counſels of theſe fathers grave, 
That you may better bear out violence, — 
But ſuddenly, through weakneſs of my age, 
And the defect of youthful puiſſance, 
My malady increaſeth more and more, 
And cruel Death haſteneth his quickned pace, 
To diſpoſſeſs me of my earthly ſhape. _ 
Mine eyes wax dim, o'er-caft with clouds of age, 
The pangs of death compaſs my crazed bones; 
Thus to you all my bleſſings I bequeath, _ 
And, with my bleſſings, this my fleeting ſoul, 
My ſaul in haſte flies to the Elyſian fields; 
My glaſs is run, and all my miſeries 
Do end with life; death cloſeth up mine eyes. [Dies. 
Loc. Accurſed ſtars, damn'd and accurſed ſtars, 
To abbreviate my noble father's life ! 
Hard-hearted gods, and too envious fates *, 
Thus to cut off my father's fatal thread ! 
Brutus, that was a glory to us all, 
Brutus, that was a terror to his foes, 
Alas! too ſoon by Demogorgon's knife 
The martial Brutus is bereft of life: 
No ſad complaints may move juſt ZEacus. | 
Cor. No dreadful threats can fear judge Rhada- 
_ N 
* Hard- bearted gods and too envious fates, ] The word envy ſeems 


to have been ſometimes accented on the fecond ſyllable. So, in 
Shakſpeare's 128th Sonnet: | 
Do I envy thoſe jacks that nimble leap— Mar ov. 

_ can fear judge Rhadamanth.] i. e. can appal him, So 
Shakſpeare : 
For Warwick was a bug that fear'd us all.” 

The quarto has Lacus and Rhodomonth. The author delight- 
ing in repetition, I ſuſpect that judge was alſo a —_— for 7. 
| ALONE. 


O's Wert: 
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Wert thou as ſtrong as mighty Hercules, 
That tam'd the hugy monſters of the world, 
Play'dſt thou as ſweet on the ſweet-ſounding lute 
As did the ſpouſe of fair Eurydice, 
That did enchant the waters with his noiſe, 
And made ſtones, birds, and beaſts, to. lead a dance, 
Conſtrain'd the hilly trees to follow him, 
Thou could'ſt not move the judge of Erebus, 
Nor move compaſſion in grim Pluto's heart; 
For fatal Mors expecteth all the world, 
And every man muſt tread the way of death. 
Brave Tantalus, the valiant Pelops' ſire, 
Gueſt to the gods, ſuffer'd untimely death; 
And old Tithonus, huſband to the morn, 
And eke grim Minos, whom juſt Jupiter 
Deign'd to admit unto his ſacrifice. 
The thundring trumpets of blood - thirſty Mars, 
The fearful rage of fell Tiſiphone, 
The boiſterous waves of humid ocean, 
Are inſtruments and tools of diſmal death. 
Then, noble couſin, ceaſe to mourn his chance, 
Whoſe age and years were ſigns that he ſhould die. 
It reſteth now that we inter his bones, 


That was a terror to his enemies. 
Take up the corſe, and princes hold him dead, 
Who while he liv'd upheld the Trojan ſtate. 
Sound drums and trumpets ; march to Troynovant, 
T] here to Provide « our chieftain s funeral. Ereunt. 


SCENE H. 


Enter Strumbo above, in a gown, with ink and paper in 
His hand. 


Strum, Either the four elements, the ſeven pla- 
nets, and all the particular ſtars of the pole antaſ- 
tick, are adverſatiye againft me, or elſe I was be- | 


? And every man muſt tread the avay of death ;] - — - omnibus als 
ganda ſemel via lethi. Tuxogarp. 
gotten 
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gotten and born in the wane of the moon, when 
every thing, as Lactantius in his fourth book of 
| Conſtultations * doth ſay, goeth arſeward. Ay, maſters, 
ay, you may laugh, but I muſt weep ; you may joy. 
but I muſt ſorrow; ſhedding ſalt tears from the 
watry fountains of my . moſt dainty-fair eyes along 
my comely and ſmooth cheeks, in as great plenty 
as the water runneth from the bucking-tubs, or red 
wine out of the hogs-heads. For truſt me, gentle- 
men and my very good friends, and ſo forth, the 
little god, nay the deſperate god, Cuprit, with one 
of his vengible bird-bolts 3, hath ſhot me into the 
heel: ſo not only, but alſo, (oh fine phraſe!) I burn, 
T burn, and I burma; in love, in love, and in love-a *. 
Ah ! Strumbo, what haſt thou ſeen ? not Dina with 
the aſs Tom“ Yea, with theſe eyes thou haſt ſeen 
her; and therefore pull them out, for they will work 
thy bale *, 5, Ah! Strumbo, what haſt thou heard F? nor 
the voice of the nightingale, but a voice ſweeter than 
hers ; yea, with theſe ears haſt thou heard it, and 
therefore cut them off, for they have caus'd thy ſor- 


? La#tantius in his fourth book of Conſtultation—— ] In 
$:rumbo (who is far beneath the meaneſt of Shakſpeare's comick 
Characters) I know not how much literature was intended to ap- 
pear. The reader who is unwilling to ſuppoſe him defigned for 
a blunderer, inſtead of conffultations will ſubſtitute conftellations, 
for | guard; for Cuprit—Cupid, &c. STEEVENS. 

3 —— bird-bolts, ] See note on Much Ado about Nothing, 
1 edit. vol. ii. p. 254. SrEEENs. 

* burn, I burn, and 1 burn-a, Qc.] I ſuppoſe theſe words 
are the burthen of ſome old ſong. MaLoNE. 

+ — 7zot Dina with the aſs Tom? —] Meaning, I ſuppoſe, 
Diana, with Aeon; and yet Strumbo could utter the name of 

Lactantius without mis-pronunciation. STEEVENS. 

From the ſtructure of the next ſentence, I imagine ſome words 
have been here omitted. Perhaps—but one more beautiful than 
ber ; yea, with theſe eyes &c. MaLong. 

— will awork thy bale.—] i. e. thy deſtruction.— The word 
1s pas. uſed by our ancient writers. MALONE. 

+ Ab Strumbo, what haſt thou beard ?] What is wanting in the 
pld copies, Maron. 


TOW, 
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row. Nay Strumbo, kill thyſelf, drown thyſelf, 
hang thyſelf, ſtarve thyſelf. Oh, but then I ſhall 
leave my ſweetheart. Oh my heart! Now, pate, for 
thy maſter *! Iwill *dite an aliquant love-piſtle to her, 
and then ſhe hearing the grand verboſity of my ſcrip- 
ture, will love me preſently. e [ Writes. 
My pen is naught ; gentlemen, lend me a knife 7; I 
think the more haſte the worſt ſpeed. 

1 [ Mrites again, and then reads. 


So it is, miſtreſs Dorothy, and the ſole eſſence of my 
foul, that the little ſparkles of affettion kindled in me lo- 
wards your fweet ſelf, hath now increas'd to a great flame, 
and will, ere it be long, conſume my poor heart, except you 
with the pleaſant water of your ſecret fountain quench the 
furious heat of the ſame. Alas, I am a gentleman of good 
fame and name, in perſon majgſtical, in parel comely, in 

ait portly *. Let not therefore your gentle heart be ſo 

hard as to deſpiſe a proper tall young man of a hand- 

fome life 5 and by dejpiſing him, not only but alſo, to kill 

him, Thus expecting time and tide, I bid you farewell, 
Your ſervant, Signior Strumbo. 


s — Now, pate, for thy maſter “] i. e. now good head - piece aſſiſt 
me! STEEVENS, | „ 

7 — gentlemen, lend me a fnife;—] Strumbo here, and in 
many other places in this play, addreſſes the groundlings, for 
whole entertainment alone he ſeems to have been introduced. 
In ſome of B. Jonton's plays the ſame licence, I think, is taken, 
: | | |  Maronsg. 
There is nothing uncommon in theſe appeals to the audience. 
So in 4 mad World iny Mafters, by Middleton, 1608 : ©* Anold 
man's venery is very chargeable, ay mafers; there's much cookery 
belongs to it.“ STEEVENS, : 8 | 

3 — of good fame and name, majeflical, in *parel comely, in 
gait pertly—] J he context, I think, ſhews, that the word perſon 
was omitted by the negligence of the copyiit or printer. Ste- 
phen Goſſon, in a work entitled Playes confuted in five ſeveral 
a#ions, bl. no date, ſpeaking of his antagoniſt, deſcribes him as 
« one in wit ſimple; in learning ignorant; in attempt raſh ; in 
Lodge. Perhaps in the preſent paſſage this writer was 


name 
O wit! 


intended to be ridiculed. MarONE. 
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O wit! O pate! O memory! 'O hand! O ink! 
O paper! Well, now I will ſend it away. Trom- 
part, Trompart. What a villain is this? Why ſirrah, 
come when your maſter calls you, Trompart. 


Enter Trompart. 


From. Anon, fir. | 45 

Strum, Thou knoweſt, my pretty boy, what a 
good maſter I have been to thee ever ſince I took 
thee into my ſervice ?. 

Trom. Ay, fir, | 6 

Strum. And how I have cheriſhed thee always, as 
if thou hadſt been the fruit of my loins, fleſh of my 
fleſh, and bone of my bone. 

Trom. Ay, ſir. | 

Strum, Then ſhew thyſelf herein a truſty ſervant ; 
and carry this letter to miſtreſs Dorothy, and tell 
her [Whiſpers him. Exit Trompart. 

Sirum, Nay, maſters, you ſhall ſee a marriage by 
and by. But here ſhe comes. Now muſt I frame 
my amorous paſhons, 


Enter Dorothy and Trompart. 


Dor. Signior Strumbo, well met. I receiv'd your 
letters by your man here, who told me a pitiful ſtory 
of your anguiſh ; and ſo underſtanding your paſſions 
were ſo great, I came hither ſpeedily. 

Strum. Oh, my ſweet and pigſney, the fecundity 
of my ingeny is not ſo great that may declare unto 
you the ſorrowful ſobs and broken fleeps that I ſuf- 

fer'd for you ſake; and therefore I deſire you to 
receive me into your familiarity : 


3 on knowe/t, my preity boy, &c.] The author ſeems here ta 
have had the firſt ſcene of the 4ndria of Terence in his thoughts. 
: | MaALONE., 


For 
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For your love doth lie 
As near and as nigh 
Unto my heart within, 
As mine eye to my noſe, 
My leg unto my hoſe, 
And my fleſh unto my ſkin. 


Dor. Truly, Maſter Strumbo, you ſpeak too learn- 
edly for me to underſtand the drift of your mind; and 
therefore tell your tale in plain terms, and leave off 
your dark riddles. N 
Strum. Alas, miſtreſs Dorothy, this is my luck, 
that when I moſt would, I cannot be underſtood ; 
fo that my great learning is an inconvenience unto 
me. But to ſpeak in plain terms, I love you, miſ- 
treſs Dorothy, if you like to accept me into your fa- 
miliarity. Ws re oo 
Dor. If this be all, I am content. | 
- Strum, Say'ſt thou ſo, ſweet wench, let me lick 
thy toes. Farewel, miſtreſs. If any of you be in 
love, | Turning to the audience] provide ye a cap-caſe 
full of new-coin'd words, and then ſhall you ſoon 
have the ſuccado de labres, and ſomething elle. 
| 71 | I.'⸗EEreunt. 


s CE N E II. 


Enter Locrine, Guendolen, Camber, Albanact, Corineus, 
Ez A aracus, Debon, and Thraſimachas. 

Loc. Uncle, and princes of brave Britany, 

Since that our noble father is entomb'd, 

As beſt beſeem'd ſo brave a prince as he, 

If fo you pleaſe, this day my love and I, 

Within the temple af Concordia, 


. then you ſhall ſoon have the ſuccado de labres,.—] The 


meaning 1s ſufficiently clear ; but unleſs the reader happens to be 
poſlefled of 2 Strumbonian dictionary, I believe, he will ſeek for 
ag explanation of the word /uccado in vain, Ma LON. 


Will 
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Will ſolemnize our royal marriage. 
Tyra. Right noble lord, your ſubjects every one 
MM-xuſt needs obey your highneſs at command; 
Eſpecially in ſuch a caſe as this, 
That much concerns your highneſs' great content, 
Loc. Then frolick, lordings, to fair Concord's walls, 
Where we will paſs the day in knightly ſports, 
The night in dancing and in figur'd maſks, 
And offer to god Riſus all our ſports*. [ Exeunt. 


a CF IT. 
Enter Ate as before. After a little lightning and thunderi ing, 
tet there come forth this Show. Enter at one door Pam 
ſeus and Andromeda, hand in hand, and Cepheus alſo, 
with ſwords and targets. Then let there come out of 
another door Phineus, in black armour, with Atbi- 


opians after him, driving in Perſeus; and having taken 
away Andromeda, let them depart, At remains. 


Alt. Rxcir OMNIA NUMEN. 
When Perſeus married fair Andromeda, 


The only daughter of king Cepheus, 

He thought he had eſtabliſh'd well his crown, 
And that his kingdom ſhould for aye endure, 
Bur lo! proud Phineus with a band of men, 


Contriv'd of ſun-burnt Ethiopians, 


— god Riſus—] 1. e. the deity who was ſuppoſed to preſide 
over merriment and laughter. STEEVENS. 
This deity is likewiſe introduced by Marſton in his 1n/atiate 
Counteſs, 1603 : | 
«© — to Ri/uswill we conforrats this evening.” 
I think it probable that the Act cloſed with a rhime, and that 
the author wrote, | 
1 And offer to god Riſus all our Hs. 
The compoſitor might have caught the word Ports from a pre 
ceding line, MALONE, : 
| By 
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By force of arms the bride he took from him, 

And turn'd their joy into a flood of tears. 

So fares it with young Loerine and his love; 

He thinks this marriage tendeth to his weal, 

But this foul day, this foul accurſed day, 

Is the beginning of his miſeries. 

Behold where Humber and his Scythians 
Approacheth nigh with all his warlike train. 
I need not, I, the ſequel ſhall declare, 

What er chances fall out in chis war. Exit. 


N 
Enter Humber, Hubba, Eſtrild, Segar, and their Soldiers. 
Hum. At length the ſnail doth climb the higheſt 

„tops, 

Aſcending up the ſtately caftle walls; . 

At length the water with continual drops 

Doth penetrate the hardeſt marble ftone ; 

At length we are arriv'd in Albion. 

Nor could the barbarous Dacian ſovereign, 

Nor yet the ruler of brave Belgia, 

Stay us from cutting over to this iſle, 

Whereas I hear a troop of Phrygians 

Under the conduct of Poſthumius? ſon, 

Have pitched up lordly pavillions, 

And hope to proſper in this lovely iſle. 

But I will fruſtrate all their fooliſh hope, 

And teach them that the Scythian emperor 
Leads Fortune tied in a chain of gold, 

Conſtraining her to yield unto his will, 
And grace him with their regal diadem ; ; 

Which I will have, maugre their treble hoſts, 
And all the power their petty kings can make, 

Hub. If ſhe that rules fair Rhamnus' golden gate * 


* Tf foe that rules. Fair Raman! N gate, ] That is, For- 
tune. One of the chief places where ſhe was worſhipped, was 


Phamnus, a town in Attica, STEEVENS, 
Grant 
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Grant us the honour of the victory, | 
As hitherto ſhe always favour'd us, 
Right noble father, we will rule the land 
Enthronized in ſeats of topaz ſtones ; 
That Locrine and his brethren all may know, 
None muſt be king but Humber and his ſon. 

Hum. Courage, my ſon; Fortune ſhall favour us, 
And yield to us the coronet of bay, 
That decketh none but noble conquerors, 
But what faith Eftrild to theſe regions? 
How liketh ſhe the temperature thereof ? 
Are they not pleaſant in her gracious eyes ? 

El. The plains, my lord, garniſh'd with Flora's 
| wealth, 
And over-ſpread with party-colour'd flowers, 
Do yield ſweet contentation to my mind. 
The airy hills enclos'd with ſhady groves, 
The groves repleniſh*d with ſweet chirping birds, 
The birds reſounding heavenly melody, 
Are equal to the groves of Theſſaly; 
Where Phoebus with the learned ladies nine, 
Delight themſelves with muſick's harmony, 
And from the moiſture of the mountain tops 
The filent ſprings dance down with murmuring 

ſtreams, 

And water all the ground with cryſtal waves. 
The gentle blaſts of Eurus' modeſt wind, 
Moving the pittering leaves“ of Silvan's woods, 


3 — the pittering leaves] A word coined to expreſs the noiſe 
made by the fluttering of leaves. Thomſon in his Segſons ap- 
plies pattering, I think, to the ſound of hail, or rain. STEEVENS. 

Rowe in this place reads pattering ; but p/ttering is right. The 
word is uſed by other authors. In the following paſlage by 
R. Greene, quoted in England*; Parnaſſus, 1600, it ſeems to 
mean bubbling : „ | 
„When ſummer's heat hath dried up the ſpring, 

And when his pittering ſtreams are low and thin.“ 
| ML ONE. 


Do 
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Do equal it with Tempe's paradiſe; 

And thus conſorted all“ to one effect, 
Do make me think theſe are the happy iſles, 
Moſt fortunate, if Humber may them win. 

Hub. Madam, where reſolution leads the way, 
And courage follows with embolden'd pace, 
Fortune can never ule her tyranny : 

For valiantneſs is like unto a rock, 

That ſtandeth in the waves of ocean; 
Which though the billows beat on every fide, 
And Boreas tell, with his rempeſtuous ſtorms, 
Bloweth upon it with a hideous clamour, 

Yet it remaineth ſtill unmoveable, . 

Hum. Kingly reſolv'd, thou glory of thy fire. 
But, worthy Segar, what uncouth novelties 
Bring'ſt thou unto our royal majeſty? 

Sg. My lord, the youngeſt of all Brutus? ſons 
Stout Albanact, with millions of men, 
Approacheth nigh, and meaneth ere the morn 
To try your force by dint of fatal ſword. 

Hum. Tut, let him come with millions of hoſts, 
He ſhall find entertainment good enough, 
Yea, fit for thoſe that are our enemies ; 
For we'll receive them at the lances' points, 
And maſſacre their bodies with our blades : 
Yea, though they were in number infinite, 
More than the mighty Babylonian queen, 
Semiramis, the ruler of the Weſt 5, 

Brought gainſt the emperor of the Scythians, 


bl 


And thus conſorted all-] All the old copies read comforted, 
The preſent reading was introduced by Mr. Rowe. MATLOxE. 
5 though they were in number infinite, | 
More than the mighty Babylonian queen, . 
Semiramis, c.] Milton has much the ſame alluſion in his 
Paradiſe Regained, b. iii: 
7 what zumbers numberleſ5 
Such forces met not, nor fo wide a camp 
& When Agrican with all his northern powers 
6 Beheg'd Albracca, &, STEEVENs, 


Yet 
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Vet would we not ſtart back one foot from them, 
That they might know we are invincible. 
Hub. Now, by great Jove, the ſupreme king of 
. -.- heaven, 5 e 
And the immortal gods that live therein, 
When as the morning ſhews his chearful face, 
And Lucifer, mounted upon his ſteed, 
Brings in the chariot of the golden ſun, 
'I meet young Albanact in the open field, 
And crack my lance upon his burgonet 5, 
To try the valour of his boyiſh ſtrength. 


here will I ſhew ſuch ruthful ſpectacles, 


And cauſe fo great effuſion of blood, 
That all his boys ſhall wonder at my ftrength : 
As when the warlike queen of Amazons, 
Penthefilea, armed with her lance, 
Girt with a corſlet of bright-ſhining ſteel, 
Coop'd up the faint-heart Grecians in the camp. 
Hum. Spoke like a warlike knight, my noble ſon ; 

Nay, like a prince that ſeeks his father's joy. 
Therefore to-morrow, ere fair Titan ſhine, 
And baſhful Eos, meſſenger of light, 
Expels the liquid ſleep from out mens? eyes, 
Thou ſhalt conduct the right wing of the hoſt, 
The left wing ſhall be under Segar's charge, 
The rearward ſhall be under me myſelf. 
And lovely Eftrild, fair and gracious, 
If Fortune favour me in mine attempts, 
Thou ſhalt be queen of lovely Albion. 

Fortune ſhall favour me in mine attempts, 
And make thee queen of lovely Albion. - 
Come, let us in, and muſter up our train, 
And furniſh up our luſty ſoldiers; 
That they may be a bulwark to our ſtate, 
And bring our wiſhed joys to perfect end. | Exeuut. 


6 —— pon his burgonet,] i. e. his helmet. See note on Ant, 
and Cleopatra, vol. viii. p. 152. laſt edit. MALONE« 
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SCENE II. 


Euter Strumbo * ene and Trompart, cobling y 
aud fi aging. 


Trom. We coblers lead a merry ti ife : 
All. Dan, dan, dan, dan. 
Strum. Void of all envy and of Ariſe: 
All. Dan aiddle dan. 
Dor. Our eaſe is great, our labour ſmall « 
All. Dan, dan, dan, dan. 
Strum. Aud yet our gains be much withal : 
All. Dan diddle dan. 
Dor. With this art ſo fine and fair : 7 
All. Dan, dan, dan, dan. 
Trom. No occupation may compare : 
All, Dan diddle dan. | 
Dor. For merry paſtime and joyful glee * 
Dan, dan, dan, dan. 
Strum. Moft happy men we coblers be : 
Dan diddle dan. 
Trom. The can flands full of nappy ale : 
Dan, dan, dan, dan. 
Strum. Ts our ſhop flil! withouten fail: 
Dan diddle dau. 
Dor. This is our meat, this is our food: 
Dan, dan, dan, fon. 
Trom. This brings us t0 a merry mood : 
Dan diddle dan. 
Strum. This makes us work ſor compan Jy 2 
Dan, dan, dan, dan. 
Dor. To pull the tankards cheerful, ly : 
Dan didale dan. 
Trom. Drink to thy huſbaud, Dorothy : 
Dan, dan, dan, dan. 
Dor. Why then my Sirumbo there's s to thee : 
Dan diddle dan. 


Strum. 
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Strum. Drink thou the reſt, Trompart, amain t 

Dan, dan, dan, dan. 

Dor. When that is gone, we'll flit again: 
Dan diddle dan. 


Enter a Captain. 


Cap. The pooreſt ſtate is fartheſt from annoy : 
How merrily he ſitteth on his ſtool ! 

But when he ſees that needs he muſt be preſs'd, 
He'll turn his note, and fing another tune, 
Ho, by your leave, maſter cobler. 

Strum. You are welcome, gentleman, What will 
you any old ſhoes or buſkins, or will you have your 
ſhoes clouted ? I will do them as well as any cobler 
in Cathneſs whatſoever. 

Capt. O maſter cobler, you are far deceiv'd in me; 
for don't you. ſee this? | SHeroing him ee 
come not to buy any ſhoes, but to buy yourſelf. 
Come, ſir, you muſt be a ſoldier in the king's cauſe. 
Serum. Why, but hear you, fir. Has your king 
any commiſhon to take any man againſt his will? I 
promiſe you, I can ſcant believe it: or did he give 
you commiſſion? 

Capt. O, fir, you need not care for that; I need no 
commiſſion. Hold here, I command you, in the name 
of our king Albanact, to appear to- morrow in the 
town-houſe of Cathneſs. 

Strum, King Nactaball! I cry God mercy; what 

have we to do with him, or he with us? But you, 
fir, maſter Capontail, draw your paſtboard, or elſe I 
promiſe you, Fll give you a canvaſado with a baſti- 
nado over your ſhoulders, and teach you to come hi- 
ther with your implements. 

Cap. I pray thee, good fellow, be content; I do the 
king's command. 

Strum, Put me out of your book then, 
Cap. I may not. | 
| P 2 Str 
YM. 
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Strum. No! Well, come, fir, will your ſtomach ſerve 
you ? By gogs blue-hood 7 and halidom, I will have a 
bout with you. | Strumbo ſuatches up a flaff. They Nl. 


Enter Thr afi Machus. 


Tra. How now! 

What noiſe, what ſudden clamour's this? 

How now | 

My captain and the cobler ſo hard at it! 
Sirs, what is your quarrel ? 

Cap. Nothing, fir, but that he will not take preſs- 
money. 

Thra. Here, good fellow, take it at my command, 
Unleſs you mean to be ſtretch d. 

Strum, Truly, maſter gentleman, I lack no money: 
if you pleaſe I will reſign it to one of theſe poor 
fellows. | 

Thra. No ſuch matter. 

Look you be at the common houſe * to-morrow. 
Exeunt Thraſimachus and Captain. 

Strum. O wife, I have ſpun a fair thread ! If I had 
been quiet, I had not been preſs'd, and therefore well 
may I waiment ?. But come, firrah, ſhut up, for we 
muſt to the wars. 5 IEreunt. 


s c E N E II. 
Enter Albanat, Debon, Thraſimachns, and Lords. 


Alba. Brave cavaliers, princes of Albany, 
Whoſe trenchant blades, with our deceaſed fire 


7 w—— by hod--—] i. e. blood. MaLlone. 
So in the Valiant Welchman, 1615, by R. A. [perhaps Robert 
Armin] Morgan, a Welchman, fays, 
«© Cads bluc-hood, coulin, take hur to hur heeles, &c.“ 
STEEVENS. 


5 — the common houſe—J i. e. the rendezvous. STEEVENS. 
9 — evell may JI waiment ;] i. e. lament, Sax,—The word 1s 


* by Chaucer. SrEEVENs. 
Paſſing 


RI 2 

Paſſing the frontiers of brave Grecia, 
Were bathed in our enemies' lukewarm blood, 
Now dis the time to manifeſt your wills, 
Your haughty minds and reſolutions. 
Now opportunity is offered 
To try your courage and your earneſt zeal, 
Which you always proteſt to Albanact ; 
For at this time, yea at this preſent time; 
Stout fugitives, come from the Scythians' bounds, 
Have peſter'd every place with mutinies, 
But truſt me, lordings, I will never ceaſe 
To perſecute the raſcal runagates, 
Till all the rivers, ſtained with their blood, 

Shall fully ſhew their fatal overthrow. 
Deb. So ſhall your highneſs merit great renown, 
And imitate your aged father's ſteps, 

Alba. Bat tell me, couſin, cam'ſt thou through the 

plains ? 

And ſaw'ſt thou there the faint-heart fugitiy es, 
Muſtering their weather-beaten ſoldiers? 
What order keep they in their marſhalling? 

Tra. After we paſt the groves of Caledon, 
Where murmuring rivers ſlide with filent ſtreams, 
 Wedid behold the ſtraggling Scythians' camp, 
Replete with men, ſtor'd with munition. 
There might we ſee the valiant- minded knights, 
Fetching careers“ along the ſpacious plains, 
Humber and Hubba arm'd in azure blue, 
Mounted upon their courſers white as ſnow, 
Went to behold the pleaſant flowering fields: 
Hector and Troilus, Priamus' lovely ſons, 
Chaſing the Grecians over Simois, 
Were not to be compar'd to theſe two knights. 
Alba. Well haſt thou painted out in eloquence 
4 he portraiture of Humber and his ſon, 


» Fetching n The old copies read corruptly carriers. 
MALON E. 
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As fortunate as was Polycrates *, 


Vet ſhould they not eſcape our conquering ſwords, 
Or boaſt of ought but of our clemency. 


Enter Strumbo and Trompart, crying often, 


Wild-fire and pitch, wild-fire and pitch, 
Thra, What, firs, what mean you by theſe cla- 
mours made, 
Theſe outcries raiſed in our ſtately court ? 
Strum. Wild-fire and pitch, wild-fire and pitch. 
 Thra. Villains, I ſay, tell us the cauſe hereof. 
Strum, Wild-fire and pitch, wild fire and pitch. 
Tyra. Tell me, you villains, why you make this 
noiſe, 
Or with my lance Jl prick your bowels out. 
Alba. Where are your houſes * where s your dwell- 
ing-place ? 
Strum, Place! Ha, ha, ha! laugh a month and a 


day at him. Place! I cry God mercy : Why do you 
think that ſuch Poor honeſt men as we be, hold our 


habitacles in kings' palaces? Ha, ha, ha! But be- 
cauſe you ſeem to be an abominable chieftain, I 
will tell you our ſtate: 


From the top to the toe, 

From the head to the ſhoe, 

From the beginning to the ending, 
From the building to the brenning 3. 


This honeſt fellow and I bad our manfjon-cottage 
in the ſuburbs of this city, hard by the temple of 


* As fortunate as was Polycrates J Polycrates the tyrant of 
Samos, who having never ſuffered from any real misfortune, 


was determined to try the effect of an imaginary one. Cicero de 
Finibus, &c STEEVENS. 


A line preceding this ſcems to have been loſt ; perhaps of this 


But were they brave as Phthia? s arm- ſtrong chief— MaLoNE. 
From the building to the brenning.] This reading 15 propoſed 


by Mr. Theobald in the margin of his copy. The old copies all 
read burning. Ma LONE, 
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Mercury; and by the common ſoldiers of the Shit- 
tens, the Scythians, (what do you call them?) with 
all the ſuburbs, were burnt to the ground; and the 
aſhes are left there for the country wives to waſh 
bucks withal: 


And that which grieves me moſt, 
My loving wife, 
(O cruel ſtrife!) 
The wicked flames did roaſt. 
And therefore, captain Cruſt, 
We will continually cry, 
Except you ſeek a remedy, 
Our houſes to re-edify, 
Which now are burnt to duſt. 
[ Both cry Mildiſire and pitch, wild-fire and pitch.] 

Alla. Well, we muſt remedy theſe outrages, 

And throw revenge upon their hateful heads. 

And you, good fellows, for your houſes burnt, 

We will remunerate you ſtore of gold, 

And build your houſes by our palace-gate. 

Strum, Gate! O petty treaſon to my perſon, no 

| where elſe but by your backfide? Gate! O how I 

am vexed in my choler ! Gate! I cry God mercy. Do 

you hear, maſter king? If you mean to gratify ſuch 

poor men as we be, you muſt build our houſes by 

the tavern. | 

Alba. It ſhall be done, fir. 

Strum, Near the tavern ; ay, by our lady. Sir, it 
was ſpoken like a good fellow. Do you hear, fir ? 
When our houſe 1s builded, if you do chance to paſs 
or re-paſs that way, we will beſtow a quart of the 

beſt wine upon you. | Exeunt Strumbo and Trompart. 
Alba. It grieves me, lordings, that my ſubjects' goods 
Should thus be ſpoiled by the Scythians, 
Who, as you ſee, with lightfoot foragers, 
Depopulate the places where they come : 
But, curſed Humber, thou ſhalt rue the day, 
That e'er thou cam'ſt unto Cathnefia, [Exeunt. 
P-4 SCENE 
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See note on Romeo and park vol. X. p- 47. laſt edit. 
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SCENE lv. 


Enter Humber, Hubba, Segar, Thraſſier, and their forces. 


Hum. Hubba, go take a coronet of our horſe, 
As many lanciers, and light- armed knights, 


As may ſuffice for ſuch an enterpriſe, 


And place them in the grove of Caledon : 
With theſe, when as the ſkirmiſh doth encreaſe, 


| Retire thou from the ſhelters of the wood, 
And ſet upon the weaken'd Trojans' backs ; . 
For policy, joined with chivalry, 

Can never be put back from victory. [ Exit Hubba. 


Enter Albanaft ; Strumbo and Clocpns with him. 


Aba. Thou baſe-born Hun, how durſt thou be 
ſo bold, 


As once to menace warlike Albanact, 


The great commander of theſe regions? 

But thou ſhalt buy thy raſhneſs with thy death, 
And rue too late thy over- bold attempts; 
For with this ſword, this inſtrument of death, 


That hath been drenched in my foe-mens' blood, 


I'll ſeparate thy body from thy head, 

And ſet that coward blood of thine abroach. 
Strum. Nay, with this ſtaff, great Strumbo's 1 in- 

ſtrument, 

I'll crack thy cockscomb, paltry Scythian. 

Humb, Nor reck 1 of thy threats, thou princox 
boy 7, 
Nor do I fear thy fooliſh inſolency : 


And, but thou better uſe thy bragging blade, 
| Than thou doſt rule thy overflowing tangue, 


+ Thou princox boy, ] i. e. thou conceited fellow. This term 
of contempt occurs frequently in our ancient dramatick writers. 


 MALONE. 
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Superbious Briton, thou ſhalt know too ſoon 
The force of Humber and his Scythians, 
{They fight. Humber and his ſoldiers fly. Albanałt and 
his forces follow. 
Strum, O horrible, terrible! Exit. 


EE E-NK MK 


Alarum. Enter Humber and his Soldiers. 


Humb, How bravely this young Briton, Albanact, 
Darteth abroad the thunderbolts of war, 
Beating down millions with his furious mood, 
And in his glory triumphs over all, 
Moving the maſly ſquadrons off the ground ! 
Heaps hills on hills, to ſcale the ſtarry ſky : 
As when Briareus, arm'd with an hundred hands, 
Flung forth an hundred mountains at great Jove : 
As when the monſtrous giant Monychus 
Hurl'd mount Olympus at great Marſis targe, 
And ſhot huge cedars at Minerva's ſhield 5. 
How doth he overlook with haughty front 
My fleeting hoſts, and lifts his lofty face 
Again us all that now do fear his force ! 
Like as we ſee the wrathful ſea from far, 
| In a great mountain heap'd, with hideous noiſe, 
With thouſand billows beat againſt the ſhips, 
And toſs them in the waves like tennis balls. 

[ An alarum ſounded. 

Ah me! 1 fear my Hubba is ſurpris'd. 


Alarum again. Enter Albanaft, Camber, Thraſymachas, 
Debon, and their forces. 


Alba. Follow me, ſoldiers, follow Albanact; 
Purſue the Scythians flying 9 the field. 


5 — Aiant Monychus 
— ſhot huge cedars at Miner ma's. ſbield.] 
+* — quantas jaculetur Monychus ornos.“ Fuv, Sat. I. 
OTEEVENS» 
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Let none of them eſcape with victory; 
That they may know the Britons? force is more 
Than all the power of the trembling Huns. 


Thra, Forward, brave ſoldiers, forward; keep the 
_ chaſe. 


He that takes captive Humber or his ſon, 
Shall be rewarded with a crown of gold. 


An alarum founded ; then they fight. Humber and his army 


retreat, The Britons . Hubba enters at their 
rear, and kills Debon : Strumbo falls dosen; Albana#t 
runs out, and afterwards enters wounded. 


Alba, Injurious Fortune, haſt thou croſs d me thus? 
Thus in the morning of my victories, 
Thus in the prime of my felicity, 


| To cut me off by ſuch hard overthrow ! 


Hadſt thou no time thy rancour to declare, 


But in the ſpring of all my dignities? 
Hadſt thou no place to ſpit thy venom out, 
But on the perſon of young Albanact? 


I that e'erwhile did ſcare mine enemies, 


And drove them almoſt to a ſhameful flight; 
1] that e'erwhile full lion-like did fare | 
Amongſt the dangers of the thick-throng'd Pikes, 


Muſt now depart, moſt lamentably ſlain 

By Humber's treacheries and Fortune's ſpites. 

Curd be her charms, damn'd be her curſed charms, 
That do delude the wayward hearts of men, 


Of men that truſt unto her fickle wheel, 


Which never leaveth turning upfide— down ! 


O gods, O heavens, allot me but the place 
Where I may find her hateful manſion. 

Vii paſs the Alps to watry Meroe, 

Where fiery Phoebus in his chariot, 

The wheels whereof are deck'd with emeralds, 
Caſts ſuch a heat, yea ſuch a ſcorching beat, 


And 


TTC 
And ſpoileth Flora of her chequer'd graſs * ; 


I'll overturn the mountain Caucaſus, 

Where fell Chimera in her triple ſhape, 

| Rolleth hot flames from out her monſtrous paunch, 
| Scaring the beaſts with ifſue of her gorge ; 
I'll pats the frozen zone, where icy flakes 
Stopping the paſfage of the fleeting ſhips &, 
Do lie, like mountains, in the congeal'd fea : 
Where if I find that hateful houſe of hers, 

Pl} pull the fickle wheel from out her hands, 
And tye herſelf in everlaſting bands. 

But all in vain I breathe theſe threatenings ; 
The day 1s loſt, the Huns are conquerors, 
Debon is flain, my men are done to death, 
The currents ſwift ſwim violently with blood, 
And laft, (O that this laſt night ſo long laſt ) 
Myſelf with wounds paſt all recovery, 

Muſt leave my crown for Humber to poſſeſs. 

Strum. Lord have mercy upon us, maſters, I 
think this is a holy-day; every man lyes fleeping in 
the fields: but God knows full fore againſt their wills. 

Thra. Fly, noble Albanact, and fave thyſelf, 

The Scythians follow with great celerity, _ 
And there's no way but flight or ſpeedy death; 
Fly, noble Albanact, and ſave thyſelf. 

Exit Thra. Alarum. 

Alba. Nay, let them fly that fear to die the death, 
That tremble at the name of faral Mors. 

Ne'er ſhall proud Humber boaſt or brag himſelf, 
That he hath put young Albanact to flight: 

And left he ſhould triumph at my decay, 

This ſword ſhall reave his maſter of his life, 

* checquer'd gra/5;] We meet with checquer'd ſhadow” in 
Titus Audronicus, and Milton has 

25 many a youth and many a maid 
„ Dancing in the checquer'd ſhade.” STEEvens. 
© — Feeting—] i. e. floating. The word is thus uſed in Antony 
and Cleopatra, STEEVENS. | 

7 And laßt, (O that this laſt night ſo long laßt!) This is to me 

unintelligible. Perhaps the author wrote uit fo long laſt! | 
* MaLoNE. 
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That oft hath ſav'd his maſter's doubtful life: 
But ob, my brethren, if you care for me, 
Revenge my death upon his traiterous head. 
Et vos queis domus eft nigrantis regia Ditis, 
Qui regitis rigido Stygios moderamine Iucos, 
Nor cæci regina poli, furialis Erinnys, 
Diique deæque omnes, Albanum tollite regem, 
Tollite flumineis undis rigidaque palude. 
Nunc me fata vocant, hoc condam pectore ferrum. 
[ Stabs himſelf. 
Enter Trompart. 


O, what ET he done? his noſe bleeds ; but I tuell 
2 fox: look where my maſter lies. Maſter, maſter, 


Strum, Let me alone, I tell thee, for I am dead. 
Trom. Yet one word ®, good maſter, 
Strum. I will not ſpeak, for I am dead, I tell thee, 
Trom. And is my maſter dead? I.dsinging. 


O. flicks and ſtones, brickbats and bones, 


And is my maſter dead? 
O you cockairices, and you bablatrices, 
T hat in the woods dwell : 


Du briers and brambles, you cook- ſhops and ſhambles, 


Come howl and yell. 


With howling and ſcreeking, with wailing and weeping, 


Come you to lament, 


O colliers of Croydon, "and ruficks of Roydon ” , 


And fiſhers of Kent. 
For Strumbo the cobler, the fine merry cobler 
Of Cathneſs en, 
At this ſame floure *, at this very hour, 
Lies dead on the ground. 
7 O colliers of Croydon, and ruſticks of Roydon, ] In Ulyſſes 


hon Ajax, an anſwer to Anu Anatomie of the Metamorphoſis of 4jax 
by fir. John Harrington, are the two following burleſque verſes ; 


O vos de Croidon, o vos de rſtico Roidon, 

„ Bibite blackjackos, per gaudia ſolvite ſaccos.“ 
I know not whether the Engliſh or the Latin your claims the merit 
of originality. STEEVENS, | 


* Tet one, good, good maſter. ] Thus, the quarto and the folio. 


The firſt good ſeems to have been a miſprint for word, MaLoNnE, 


£8 off this ſame ſtoure, —] Stour is battle, tumult, incurſion, 
The word is often uſed by Spenſer. STEEVENs, 
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O maſter, thieves, thieves, thieves ! 
Strum. Where be they? cox me tunny, bobekin! 
let me be riſing : be gone; we ſhall be robb'd by 
and by. | [ Exeunt Strumbo and Trompart. 


"SCENE VL 
Enter Humber, Hubba, Segar, Thraſſier, Eſtrild, and 


Soldiers. 


Hum. Thus from the dreadful ſhocks of furious 
Mars, 
Thund'ring alarums, and Rhamnuſia's drum *, 
We are retir'd with joyful victory. 
The flaughter'd Trojans, ſqueltring in their blood“, 
Infect the air with their carcaſſes, | 
And are a prey ſor every ravenous bird, 
_ EB. So periſh they that are our enemies! 
So periſh they that love not Humber's weal ! 
And, mighty Jove, commander of the world, 
Protect my love from all falſe treacheries ! | 
Hum. Thanks, lovely Eftriid, ſolace to my ſoul. 
But, valiant Hubba, for thy chivalry 
Declar'd againſt the men of Albany, 
Lo! here a flow'ring garland wreath'd of bay, 
As a reward for this thy forward mind. 
| . | Sets it on Hubba's head. 
Hub. This unexpected honour, noble fire, 
Will prick my courage unto braver deeds, 
And cauſe me to attempt ſuch hard exploits, 
That all the world ſhall ſound of Hubba's name. 
Hum. And now, brave ſoldiers, for this good ſucceſs, 
Carouſe whole cups of Amazonian wine, 


* Rhamnuſia's drum,] Rhamnufia was one of the titles of Ne- 
meſti, the goddeſs of vengeance, who had a temple at Rhamnus, a 
town in Attica. | 

Exiget ad dignas ultrix Rhamnuſia pœnas. MALOxE. 
9 — ſqueltering—] 1. e. fwveltering, So in Macbeth : 
©. Snwelter'd venom ſleeping got.“ SręgvENs. 
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Sweeter than Nectar or Ambroſia ; 

And caſt away the clods of curſed care, 

With goblets crown'd with Semeleius' gifts . 
Now let us march to Abis' filver ſtreams, 

That clearly glide along the champain fields, 
And moiſt the graſſy meads with humid drops. 
Sound drums and trumpets, ſound up chearfully, 


Sith we return with joy and victory. [ Exeunt. 


r a 


Enter Ate as before, Jen this dumb ſhow. A crocodile 
fitting on a river's bank, and a little ſnake flinging it. 
Both of them fall into the water, 


Att. SCELERA IN AUTHOREM cADURT. 
High on a bank, by Nilus' boiſterous ſtreams, 
Fearfully ſat the Egyptian crocodile, 
Dreadfully grinding in her ſharp long teeth 


The broken bowels of a filly fiſh, 


His back was arm'd againſt the dint of ſpear, 
With ſhields of braſs that ſhin'd like burniſh'd gold: 
And as he ſtretched forth his ciuel paws, 


A ſubtle adder creeping cloſely near, 
| Thruſting his forked ſting into his claws, 


Privily ſhed his poiſon through his bones, 
Which made him ſwell, that there his bowels burſt, 
That did ſo much in his own greatneſs truſt, 


So Humber having conquer'd Albanact, 
Doth yield his glory unto Locrine's ſword. 


Mark what enſues, and you may eaſily ſee 
T hat all our lite is but a tragedy, [ Exit. 


* — with Semeleius' gifts ] With the gifts of Bacchus, the ſon 
of Jupiter and Seele. — No one but a pedant would have uſed 


SCENE 
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SCENE TL 


Enter Locrine, Guendolen, Corineus, Aſaracus, Thraſi- 
machus, and Camber. 


Loc. And is this true? Is Albanactus ſlain 2? 
Hath curſed Humber with his ſtraggling hoſt, 
With that his army made of mungrel curs, 
Brought our redoubted brother to his end ? 

O that I had the Thracian Orpheus' harp, 

For to awake out of the infernal ſhade 

Thoſe ugly devils of black Erebus, 

That might torment the damned traitor's ſoul ! 
O that I had Amjhion's inſtrument, 

To quicken with his vital notes and tunes 
The flinty joints of every ſtony rock, 

By which the Scythians might be puniſhed ! 
For, by the lightning of almighty Jove, 

The Hun ſhall die, had he ten thouſand lives: 
And would to God he had ten thouſand lives, 
That I might with the arm-ſtrong Hercules 
Crop off ſo vile an hydra's hiſſing heads! 

But ſay, my couſin, (tor I long to hear) 

How Albanact came by untimely death. 

Tyra. After the traiterous hoſt of Scythians 

Enter'd the field with martial equipage, 

Young Albanact, impatient of delay, 

Led forth his army 'gair.ſt the ſtraggling mates; 

Whoſe multitude did daunt our ſoldiers minds. 

Vet nothing could diſmay the forward prince; 

But with a courage moſt heroical, 

Like to a lion 'mong'ſt a flock of lambs, 

Made havock of the faint-heart fugitives, 

Hewing a paſſage through them with his ſword, 

Yea, we had almoſt given them the repulſe, 

When, ſuddenly from out the filent wood, 

Hubba, with twenty thouſand ſoldiers, 

Cowardly came upon our weaken'd backs, 
And murther'd all with fatal maſſacre : 
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Amongſt 


oel E 
Amongſt the which old Debon, martial knight, 


With many wounds was brought unto the death; 


And Albanact, oppreſs d with multitude, 


Whilſt valiantly he fell'd his enemies, 


Yielded his life and honour to the duſt, 
He being dead, the ſoldiers fled amain ; 
And I alone eſcaped them by flight, 


To bring you tidings of theſe accidents. 


Loc. Not aged Priam, king of ſtately Troy, 


Grand emperor of barbarous Aſia, 


When he beheld his noble- minded fon 


Slain traiterouſly by all the Mirmidons, 
Lamented more than I for Albanact. 
Guen. Not Hecuba the queen of llion, 


When ſhe beheld the town of Pergamus, 


Her palace, burnt with all-devouring flames, 
Her fifty ſons and daughters, freſh of hue, 
Murther'd by wicked Pyrrhus' bloody ſword, 
Shed ſuch ſad tears as I for Albanact. 

Cam. The grief of Niobe, fair Athens“ queen 5 
For her ſeven ſons magnanimous in field, 
For her ſeven daughters, fairer than the faireſt, 
Is not to be compar'd with my laments. 

Cor. In vain you ſorrow for the ſlaughter'd prince, 
In vain you ſorrow for this overthrow, 
He loves not moſt that doth lament the moſt, 
But he that ſeeks to venge the 1 injury. 
Think you to quell the enemies' warlike train 
With childiſh ſobs and womaniſh laments ? 


nſheath your ſwords, unſheath your conquering 


ſwords, 
And ſeek revenge, the comfort for this ſore, 


In Cornwall, where I hold my regiment -, 
* — Niobe, fair Athens* queen, ] Niobe was the wife of Am- 
phion, king of Thebes. The poet, therefore, either wrote : 
The grief of Niobe, fair Amprion's queen, 
— (So lord — has Darius, and Shakſpeare Hyperion) 


or has made a blunder. MALONE. 
2 — avhere I hold my regiment,] i. e. my government. The 
old tranſlation of the Schola dalernitana 1 15 entitled The Regiment 


of Health, MaLont L | 
Even 
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Even juſt ten thouſand valiant men at arms 

Hath Corineus ready at command. 

All theſe and more, if need ſhall more require, 
Hath Corineus ready at command. 

Cam. And in the fields of martial Cambria, 
Cloſe by the boiſterous Iſcan's filver ſtreams, _ 
Where light-foot fairies ſkip from bank to bank, 
Full twenty thouſand brave courageous knights 
Well exercis'd in feats of ehivalry, 

In manly manner moſt invincible, | 
Young Camber hath, with gold and victual. 
All theſe and more, if need ſhall more require, 
J offer up to venge my brother's death, | 
Loc. Thanks, loving uncle, and good brother too; 
For this revenge, for this ſweet word, revenge, 
| Muſt eaſe and ceaſe my wrongful injuries: 
And by the ſword of bloody 9 I ſwear; 
Neb'er ſhall ſweet quiet enter this my front, 
Till I be venged on his traiterous head, 
That ſlew my noble brother Albanat. 
Sound drums and trumpets ; muſter up the camp 
For we will ftraight march to Albania, [ Exeunt, 


EC ENE 
Enter Humber, Eſtrild, Hubba, Thraſſier, and Soldiers. 


Hum. Thus are we come victorious conquerors 
Unto the flowing current's filver ſtreams, 
Which, in memorial of our victory, 
Shall be agnominated by our name , 
And talked of by our poſterity : 


For ſure hope before the golden ſun 


Poſteth his horſes to fair Thetis' plains *, 


” 3 Shall be agnominated by our name,] Here again is a pedantick 
diſplay of minute learning. This word (formed from the agnomet 
of the Romans) is, I believe, uſed by no other Engliſh writer. 
_—_ | 2 MALONE. 
© — fair Thetis' plains, ] i. e. the level of the ſea, gor. Lat. 
| OTEEVENS. 
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To ſee the water turned into blood. 
And change his blueiſh hue to rueful red, 
By reaſon of the fatal maſſacre 
Which ſhall be made upon the virent . 4, 


Enter the Ghoſt of Albanadt &. 


Ghoſt. See how the traitor doth preſage his harm; ; 
See how he glories at his own decay; 
See how he triumphs at his proper loſs; 

O Fortune vile, unſtable, fickle, frai) ! 

Hum. Methinks I ſee both armies in the field. 
The broken lances climb the cryſtal ſkies * 
Some headleſs lie, ſome breathleſs, on the ground, 
And every place is ſtrew'd with carcaſſe:: 
Behold the graſs hath loſt his pleaſant green, 
The ſweeteſt fight that ever might be ſeen. 

59ſt. 7 traiterous Humber, thou ſhalt find 

it ſo, 

Vea to thy coſt thou ſhalt the ſame behold, 
With anguiſh, ſorrow, and with ſad laments. 
The graſſy plains, that now do pleaſe thine eyes, 
Shall ere the night be colour'd all with blood. 
The ſhady groves which now incloſe thy camp, 
And yield ſweet favour to thy damned corps, 
Shall ere the night be figur'd all with blood, 
The profound ſtream that paſſeth by thy tents, 
And with his moiſture ſerveth all thy camp, 
Shall ere the night converted be to blood, 
Vea with the blood of thoſe thy ſtraggling boys: : 
For now revenge ſhall eafe my lingering grief, 
And now revenge ſhall glut my longing foul. [ Exit. 

4 — the virent plains.] 1. e. green. The affected Brows uſes 


this word in his Pulzar Errors. STEEVENS. 
5 The broken' lances climb the chryſial ſties;] So in Marlowe” $ 


Tust s Dominion : 
6 Veins why crack you not, 
And tilt your blood into the face of heaven 3 * M ALONE. 
* Enter the Ghoſt of Albanact.] Why this perſonage is ſum- 


moned from the dead, it is not eaſy to ſay. Though an inter- 
locutor in the ſcene, he neither addrefles Humber, nor is ſeen 


by him. MALONE. | | | 
Hub. 
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Hub. Let come what will, I mean to bear it out; 
And either hve with glorious victory, 

Or die with fame renown'd for chivalry; 

He is not worthy of the honey-comb, 

That ſhuns the hives becauſe the bees have ſtings: 

That likes me beſt that is not got with eaſe, 

Which thouſand dangers do accompany ; 

For nothing can diſmay our regal mind, 

Which aims at nothing but a golden crown, 

The only upſhot of mine enterpriſes. 

Were they enchanted in grim Pluto's court *, 

And kept for treaſure mongſt his helliſh crew; 
I would either quell the triple Cerberus, 

And all the army of his hateful hags, 

Or roll the ſtone with wretched Syfiphus. 

Hum. Right martial be thy thoughts, my noble ſorls 
And all thy words favour of chivalry. | Enter Segar: 
But, warlike Segar, what ſtrange a<cidents 
Make you to leave the warding of the camp ® ? 

Segar. To arms, my lord, to honourable arms; 
Take helm and targe in hand: The Britons come 
With greater multitude than erſt the Greeks 
Brought to the ports of Phrygian Tenedos. 

Hum. But what faith Segar to theſe accidents 7 ; 
What counſel gives he in extremities? 

Segar. Why this, my lord, experience teacheth us 
That reſolution's a ſole help at need. 

And this, my lord, our honour teacheth us, 
T hat we be bold in every enterpriſe. 

Then, fince there is no way but fight or die, 
Be reſolute, my lord, for victory. 

Hum. And reſolute, Segar, I mean to be. 


* Were they enchanted in grim Pluto's court, ] The author, I be- 
lieve, wrote exchained. A line preceding this ſeems to have been 
loſt. MALOxE. | 

— the warding of the camp P] i. e. the defence of it. So in 
Tits Andronicus : 
6 Tell him it was a hand that awarded him 
From thouſand dangers.” STEEYENS. - 
e | Per- 
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Perhaps ſome bliſsful ſtar will favour us, 
And comfort bring to our perplexed ſtate. 


Come, let us in, and fortify our camp, . 
So to withſtand their ſtrong invaſion. [Exsunt. 


3 8 C E N E III. 
Enter Strumbo, T rompart, Oliver, and William. 


Strum. Nay, neighbour Oliver, if you be ſo hot, 
come, prepare yourſelf, you ſhall find two as ſtout 
fellows of us, as any in all the North, 
Oliv. No, by my dorth 7, neighbour Strumbo; Ich 
zee dat you are a man of ſmall zideration, dat will 
zeek to injure your old vreends, one of your va- 
miliar gueſts ; and derefore zeeing your pinion is to 
deal withouten reazon, Ich and my zon William 
will take dat courſe dat ſhall be fardeſt vrom rea- 
ſon. How zay you? will you have my daughter or no? 
Strum, A very hard queſtion, neighbour, but I 
will ſolve it as I may. What reaſon have you to de- 
mand it of me ? 5 
Will. Marry fir, what reaſon had you, when my 
ſiſter was in the barn, to tumble her upon the hay, and 
to fiſh her belly * ? re T7 
Strum. Maſs, thou ſay'ſt true. Well, but would 
7 No, by my dorth—] He means - by my trotb. MaLONE. 
No, by my dorth—] I know not what this word can ſignify. The 
weſtern dialect ſeems (from its frequent introduction) to have 
given great entertainment to our early audiences. I am ſure it is 
an equal plague to the preſent race of commentators, Perhaps 
he means—By my zroth, To combat at once with printers? blun- 


ders, and provincial jargon, is a ſevere tax on patience. STEEVENS. 
s — and to fiſh her belly ? | Shakſpeare hath a fimilar alluſion 
in the Winter's Tale: _ | | 
„% Many a man there is, even at this preſent, 
„ Now, white J ſpeak this, holds his wife by the arm, 
„ That little thinks ſhe hath been fluic'd in his abſence, 
And his pond id by his next neighbour —” 
He again preſenteth to us the ſame wanton image in Meaſure for 
Meaſure: | | | 
& Bawd. But what's his offence ? | | 
4 Clown. Groping for trouts in a peculiar river,” AmMNER., | 
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you have me marry her therefore? No, I ſcorn her, 
and you, and you : ay, I ſcorn you all. 

Oliv. You will not have her then ? 


Strum. No, as I am a true gentleman, 
Mill. Then will we ſchool you, ere you and we 


part heace. [ They fight. 


Enter Margery. She faatches the ſtaff out of her brother's 
hand, as he is fighting. | 

Strum. Ay, you come in pudding-time, or elſe I 
had dreſs'd them. 

Mar. You, maſter ſawcebox, lobcock, cockſcomb ; 
you, ſlopſawce, lickfingers, will you not hear? 

Strum. Who ſpeak you to? me ? 

Mar. Ay, fir, to you, John Lack-honeſty, Little- 
wit. Is it you that will have none of me ? 

Strum, No, by my troth, miſtreſs Nicebice *, How 
fine you can nick-name me! I think you were 
brought up in the Univerſity of Bridewell, you have 
your rhetorick ſo ready at your tongue's end, as if 
you were never well warn'd when you were young. 

Mar. Why then, goodman Cods-head, if you will 
have none of me, farewel. 

Strum. If you be ſo plain, miſtreſs Driggle-drag- 
gle, fare you well. 

Mar. Nay, maſter Strumbo, ere you go from 
hence, we mult have more words. You will have none 
of me? [ They fight. 

$:rum. Oh my head, my head! Leave, leave, leave; 
I will, I will, I will. Ss 

Mar. Upon that condition I let thee alone. 

Oliv. How now, maſter Strumbo? Hath my daughter 
taught you a new leſſon? | 

Strum, Ay, but hear you, goodman Oliver; it will 
not be for my eaſe to have my head broken every 
* ire Nicebice.—] As Margery hath juſt demominated 
Strumbo. /lop-/auce and lick-fingers, perhaps in return he is diſpoſed 


to call her Nzce-bit, It is plain that he had already zafted her, and 
was no ſtranger to her ſweetneſs or her xicety, . AMNER, 


23 | day: 
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day: therefore remedy this, and we ſhall agree. 


Oliv. Well, zon, well, (for you are my zon now) 


all ſhall be remedied. Daughter be friends with him, 
[ They ſhake hands. Exeunt Oliver, William, and Margery. 
"Strum. You are a ſweet nut; the devil crack you! 
Maſters, I think it be my luck. My firſt wife was a 
loving quiet wench ; but this, I think, would weary 
the devil. I would ſhe might be burnt as my other 
wife was; if not, I mult run to the halter for help. 
O codpiece, thou haſt done thy maſter ® ! this it 
is to be meddling with warm plackets, ( Exeunt. 


S c EN E lv. 


Enter Locrine, Camber, Corineus, Thrafi machus, and af 
ſaracus. 


Loc. Now am I guarded with an | hoſt of men, 
Whoſe haughty courage is invincible. 
Now am I hemm'd with troops of ſoldiers, 
Such as might force Bellona to retire; 
And make her tremble at their puiſſance. 
No fit I like the mighty god of war, 
When, armed with his coat of adamant, 
Mounted his chariot drawn with mighty bulls, 
He drove the Argives over Xanthus? ſtreams. 
Now, curſed Humber, doth thy end draw nigh, 
Down goes the glory of his victories, 
And all his fame, and all his high renown, 
Shall in a moment yield to Locrine's ſword. 
Thy bragging banners croſs'd with argent ſtreams, 
The ornaments of thy pavillions, 
Shall all be captivated with this hand ; 
And thou thyſelf at Albanactus' tomb 
Shalt offer'd be, in ſatisfaction | 
of all the wrongs thou didſt him when he liv'd, 
— thou hafi done thy maſter {] That i is, deſtroyed. So i in Shak. 
ſ yeare is Rape of Lucrece: 
+ — And if poſſeſſed, as ſoon decay'd and Fane 


The folio and Mr. Rowe read, without authority or neceſſity, 
F79one, MALON2, | 


But 
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But canſt thou tell me, brave Thrafimachus, | 

How far we diſtant are from Humber's camp ? 

Tyra. My lord, within yon foul accurſed grove ?, 

That bears the tokens of our overthrow, _ 

This Humber hath entrench'd his damned camp, 

March on, my lord, becauſe I long to ſee 

The treacherous Scythians ſqueltring in their gore. 

Loc. Sweet Fortune, favour Locrine with a ſmile, 

That I may venge my noble brother's death! 
And in the midſt of ſtately Troynovant, 

I'll build a temple to thy deity, 

Of perfect marble, and of jacinth ſtones, 

Thar it ſhall paſs the high pyramides, 

Which with their top ſurmount the firmament. 
Cam. The arm-ſtrong offspring of the doubled 
night, 

Stout Hercules, Alcmena's mighty ſon, 

That tam'd the monſters of the three-fold world, 

And rid the oppreſſed from the tyrants' yokes, 

Did never ſhew ſuch valiantneſs in fight, 

As I will now for noble Albanact. 

Cor. Full fourſcore years hath Corineus liv'd, 

Sometimes in war, ſometimes in quiet peace, 

And yet I feel myſelf to be as ſtrong 

As erſt I was in ſummer of mine age; 

Able to toſs this great unwieldy club, 

Which hath been painted with my foe-mens' brains: 

And with this club I'll break the ſtrong array 

9 My lord, within yon foul accurſed grove,] The old copies all 
read—your foul accurſed grove. The alteration was made by 

Mr. Rowe. MaLonE. | 

De arm-flrong offspring of the doubted knight, ] Read—of the 
doubled night—1, e. the night protracted to twice its uſual length, 
while Jupiter begot Hercules. SrEEvENsS. 

The following lines in e Tragicall Hyflory of Romeus and Juliet, 

1562, fully ſupport Mr. Steevens's emendation : 

80 that I deeme, if they might have (as of Alcume 
[Alcmene] we heare) 
« The ſunne bond to theyr will, if they the heavens 
might gyde, E | 
% Black ſhade of night and doubled darke ſhould ſtraight all 
over-hyde,” MarLoxs, 
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Of Humber and his ſtraggling ſoldiers, 
Or loſe my life amongſt the thickeſt pres, 
And die with honour in my lateſt days : 
Yer, ere I die, they all ſhall underſtand, 
What force lies in ſtout Corineus? hand. 
Tyra. And if Thrafimachus detract the fight *, 
Either for weakneſs, or for cowardice, 
Let him not boaſt that Brutus was his came, 
Or that brave Corineus was his fire. 
Loc. Then courage, ſoldiers, firſt for your ſafety, 
N ext for your peace, laſt for your victory. qo 


SCENE ; Þ 


Alarum. Enter Hubba and Segar at one fide of the flage, 


and Corineus at the other. 


cr. Art thou that Humber, prince of 3 
That by thy treaſon ſlew'ſt young Albanact ? 

Hub. I am his ſon that ſlew young Albanact ; 
And if thou take not heed, proud Phrygian, 
P11 ſend thy ſoul unto the Stygian lake, 
There to complain of Humber's injuries. 

Cor. You triumph, fir, before the victory, 
For Corineus is not ſo ſoon ſlain. 
But, curſed Scythians, you ſhall rue the day, | 
That cer you came into Albania. 
So periſh they that enyy Britain's wealth, 
So let them die with endleſs infamy : 5 
And he that ſeeks his ſovereign's overthrow, 
Would this my club might aggravate his woe. 

[ Strikes them with his club. Exeunt Abb. ling. 


SCENE VI, 


E nler Humber. 


Hum: Where may I find ſome deſert wilderneſs, 
Where I may breathe out curſes as I would, 


— detract the Abt, ] i. e. avithdrawy from it; a very harſk 
ht Z believe, an unprecedented « expreſſion, Sp. 


And 
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And ſcare the earth with my. condemning voice; 
Where every echo's repercuſſion 
May help me to bewail mine overthrow, 
And aid me in my ſorrowful laments ? 
Where may | find ſome hollow uncouth rock, 
Where I may damn, condemn, and ban my fill, 
The heavens, the hell, the earth, the air, the fire; 
And utter curſes to the concave ſky, 
Which may infect the airy regions, 
And light upon the Briton Locrine's head ? > 
You ugly ſpirits that in Cocytus mourn, 
And gnaſh your teeth with dolorous laments ; 
You fearful dogs, that in black Lethe how], 
And ſcare the ghoſts with your wide open throats : 
You vgly ghoſts, that flying from theſe dogs 
Do plunge yourſelves in Puryflegethon * ; 
Come all of you, and with your ſhrieking notes 
Accompany the Britons' conquering hoſt. 
Come, fierce Erinnys, horrible with ſnakes ;_ 
Come, ugly furies, armed with your whips ; 
You threetold judges of black Tartarus, 
And all the army of your helliſh fiends, 
With new-found torments rack proud Locrine's 
bones! 
O gods and ſtars ! damn'd be the gods and ſtars, 
That did not drown me in fair Thetis plains ! 
Curſt be the ſea, that with outrageous waves, 
With ſurging billows, did not rive my ſhips 
Againſt the rocks of high Ceraunia, 
Or (ſwallow me into her watry gulf! 
Would God we had arriv'd upon the ſhore 
Where Polyphemus and the Cyclops dwell; 
Or where the bloody Anthropophagi 
With greedy jaws devour the wandering wights ! ! 


3 Do plunge yourſelves in Puryflegethon, ] 1. e. Pyriphlegethon, 
gne of the infernal rivers, ns. called Phlegethon. 
| STEEVENSs 


Enter 
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Enter the Ghoſt of Albanatt. 


But why comes Albanactus' bloody ghoſt, 

To bring a corfive to our miſeries 4 ? 

Is't not enough to ſuffer ſhameful flight, 

But we muſt be tormented now with ghoſts, 

With apparitions fearful to behold ? 
Gh. Revenge, revenge for blood. 

Hum. So, nought will ſatisfy your wandering ghoſt 

But dire revenge; nothing but Humber's fall; 

Becauſe he conquer'd you in Albany. 

Now, by my foul, Humber would be condemn'd 

To Tantal's hunger, or Ixion's wheel, 

Or to the vultur of Prometheus, 

Rather than that this murther were undone. 

When as I die, I'll drag thy curſed ghoſt 

Through all the rivers of foul Erebus, 

Through burning ſulphur of the limbo-lake, 

To allay the burning fury of that heat, 

That rageth in mine everlaſting = —_ 
DO Vi aditta ! vinditta ! [ Exennt. 


ad — 


A 0 T IV. 

Enter Ait as before. Then Omphale, having a club in 
her hand, and a lion's ſkin on her bach; Hercules fol- 
lowing with a d, iflaff. Omphale turns about, and taking 
off her pantofte , ſtrikes Hercules on the head ; then 
they depart. Ate remains. 


Ate. QUEM NON ARGOLICI MANDATA SEVERA TY» 
RANNI, 
Now PoTUIT Juno VINCERE, VICIT AMOR, 
Stout Hercules, the mirror of the world, 
Son to Alcmena and great Jupiter, 


* To bring a corſive to our miſeries !] 1, e. a corroſive, So in 


the Spaniſh Tragedy: 
His fon diſtreſt, a corſſve to his heart,” MarLone. 


—— taking off her pantofle,—] i i. e, her flipper. Maroxx. 
After 


Ego CE IONKEG 


After ſo many conqueſts won in field, 


Alfter ſo many monſters quell'd by force, 


Yielded his valiant heart to Omphale, 

A fearful woman, void of manly ſtrength. 

She took the club, and wore the lion's ſkin ; 

He took the wheel, and maidenly 'gan ſpin, 

So martial Locrine, cheer'd with victory, 

Falleth in love with Humber's concubine, 

And fo forgetteth peerleſs Guendolen : 

His uncle Corineus ftorms at this, 

And forceth Locrine for his grace to ſue. 

Lo here the ſum; the proceſs doth enſue. | Exit, 


SCENE SL 
Enter Locrine, Camber, Coriens, Aſfaracus, Thrafi- 


machus, and Soldiers. 


Loc. Thus from the fury of Bellona's broils, 
_ With ſound of drum, and trumpets' melody, 
The Britain king returns triumphantly. 
The Scythians flain with great occifion , 
Do equalize the graſs in multitude 
And with their blood have ſtain'd the ſtreaming 
0 h | 
Offering their bodies, and their deareſt blood, 
As ſacrifice to Albanactus' ghoſt. | 
Now, curſed Humber, haſt thou paid thy due, 
For thy deceits and crafty treacheries, 
For all thy guiles, and damned ſtratagems, 
With loſs of life and ever-during ſhame. 
Where are thy horſes trapp'd with burniſh'd gold? 
_ Thy trampling courſers rul'd with foaming bits? 
Where are thy ſoldiers ſtrong and numberleſs ? 
Thy valiant captains, and thy noble peers ? 
Even as the country clowns with ſharpeſt ſcythes 


— with great occiſion, ] i. e. laughter. MaroxE. 
This affected word wäs coined, I believe, by the author of this 


lay, OTEEVENSy 
J . Do 
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Do mow the wither'd graſs from off the earth, 
Or as the ploughman with his piercing ſhare 
Renteth the bowels of the fertile fields, 

And rippeth up the roots with razors keen, 
vo Locrine, with his mighty curtle-axe 
 Hath cropped off the — of all thy Huns: 
So Locrine's peers have daunted all thy peers, 
And drove thine hoſt unto confuſion, 3 
That thou may'ſt ſuffer penance for thy fault, 
And die for murdering valiant Albanact. | 

Cori. And thus, yea thus, ſhall all the reſt be ſery 'd 

That ſeek to enter Albion gainſt our wills. 8 

If the brave nation of the Troglodytes, 

If all the coal-black Athiopians, 

If all the forces of the Amazons, 

H all the hoſts of the Barbarian lands, 

Should dare to enter this our little world, 

Soon ſhould they rue their over-bold attempts ; ; 
| That after us our progeny may fay, 
1 There lie the beaſts that ſought to uſurp our land. 
| Loc. Ay, they are beaſts that ſeek to uſurp our land, „ 
And like to brutiſh beaſts they ſhall be ſerv'd. ; 
. For, mighty Jove, the ſupreme king of heaven, I 
| That guides the concourſe of the meteors, 
And rules the motion of the azure ſky, 
Fights always for the Britons! ſafety *. 
But ſtay; methinks I hear ſome ſhrieking noiſe, 
That draweth near to aur pavilion, 


Euter Soldiers, leading i in Eftrild. : 
Ef. What prince ſoe'er , adorn'd with golden crown, 5 
Doth ſway the regal ſceptre in his hand, ES 
And thinks no chance can ever throw him down, 


4 Or that his ſtate ſhall everlaſting ſtand, 
j Let him behold poor Eftrild in this plight, 


— fot the Britons ſafety, 1 is here uſed as triſyllable. 
MALONE. 


| + What prince ober, Sc. —] It! is obſervable that this ſpeech 
gonſiſts entirely of ſextains. Maroxz, 
The 
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The perfect platform of a troubled wight 7. 
Once was I guarded with Mavortial bands *, 
Compaſs'd with princes of the noble blood; 
Now am I fallen into my foe-men's hands, 
And with my death muſt pacify their mood ?. 
O life, the harbour of calamities ! 
O death, the haven of all miſeries ! 
I could compare my ſorrows to thy woe, 
Thou wretched queen of wretched Pergamus, 
But that thou viewd'ſt thy enemies' overthrow. 
Nigh to the rock oſ high Caphareus 
Thou ſaw'ſt their death, and then departed'ſt thence: 
I muſt abide the victors' inſolence. 
The gods that pitied thy continual grief, 
Fransform'd thy corps, and with thy corps thy care: 
Poor Eſtrild lives, deſpairing of relief, 
For friends in trouble are but few and rare. 
What, ſaid I, few? ay, few, or none at all, 
For cruel Death made havock of them all. 
Thrice happy they, whoſe fortune was ſo good 
To end their lives, and with their lives their woes! 
Thrice hapleſs I, whom Fortune ſo withſtood, 
That cruelly ſhe gave me to my foes ! 
O ſoldiers, is there any miſery 
To be compar'd to fortune's treachery ? 
Loc. Camber, this ſame ſhould be the Scythian 
ueen. 
Cam. So may we judge by her lamenting words. 
Loc. So fair a dame mine eyes did never ſee; 
With floods of woes ſhe ſeems o'erwhelm'd to be. 
Cam. O, hath ſhe not a cauſe for to be ſad? 
Loc. | Afide.] If ſhe have cauſe to weep for Hum- 
ber's death, 


7 The perfect platform —] i, e. plan, model. SrEEVENS. 

2 Once was 1 guarded with Mavortial bands, } Here we have an- 
other Latiniſm. Mavors is a poetical name for Mars, quod magna 
vertat.— Hence Mavortial. MALONE. | 

9 — muff pacify their mood. ] i. e. their anger. So in Othello: 

Lon are but now caſt in his mwod—" MaLoxe, 
And 


=_ nr n 


And ſhed ſalt tears for her overthrow, 
Locrine may well bewail his proper grief, 
Locrine may move his own peculiar woe. 
He, being conquer'd, died a ſpeedy death, 
And felt not long his lamentable ſmart : 
I, being conqueror, live a lingering life, 
And feel the force of Cupid's ſudden ſtroke *. 
I gave him cauſe to die a ſpeedy death; 
He left me cauſe to wiſh a ſpeedy death, 
O, that ſweet face; painted with nature's dye; 
Thoſe roſeal cheeks mix d with a ſnowy white, 
That decent neck ſurpaſſing ivory, 
Thoſe comely breaſts which Venus well might ſpite, 
Are like to ſnares 'which wily towlers wrought, 
Wherein my yielding heart is priſoner caught! 
The golden treſſes of her dainty hair, 
Which ſhine like rubies glittering with the ſun, 
Have ſo entrapp'd poor Locrine's love-fick heart, 
That from the ſame no way it can be won. 
How true is that which oft I heard declar'd, 
One dram of joy muſt have a pound of care. 
Et. Hard is their fall, who from a — crown 
Are caſt into a ſea of wretchedneſs. 
Loc. Hard is their thrall, who by Cupido 8 frown 
Are wrapp'd in waves of endleſs carefulneſs. ¶ Aſide. 
Eg. O kingdom, object to all miſeries*! 
Loc. O love, the extream ſt of all extremities! ¶ Made. 
[ Goes into his chair. 
Sold. My lord, in ranſucking! the Scy thian tents, 
I found this lady, and to manifeſt 
That earneſt zeal I bear unto your grace, 
I here preſent her to your * 


the force of Cipid's ſudden iroke.] Mr. Theobald propoſes 


to read dart, for the ſake of the rhime. MALoxE. | 
— object 10 all miſeries.!} i. e. expos d. I have elſewhere 


. given an example of this uſe.of the word, from Chapman, 
| STEEVENSs 


2 Sold, 


2 Sold. He lies, my lord ; I found the lady firſt, 
And here preſent her to your. majeſty. 
1 Sold. Preſumptuous villain, wilt thou take my 
prize? | 
2 Sold, Nay, rather thou depriv'ſt me of my right. 
I Sold. Reſign thy title, caitiff, unto me, | 
Or with my ſword I'll pierce thy coward's loins. 
2 Sold. Soft words, good fir; 'tis not enough to 
ſpeak : 
A barking dog doth ſeldom ſtrangers bite. 
Loc. Unreverent villains, ſtrive you in our fight ? 
Take them hence, jailor, to the dungeon; 
There let them lie, and try their quarrel out. 
But thou, fair princeſs, be no whit diſmay'd, 
But rather joy that Locrine favours thee. 
Eft. How can he favour me that ſlew my ſpouſe ? 
Loce — chance of war, my love, took him from 
| thee. | | 
Ef. But Locrine was the cauſer of his death. 
Loc. He was an enemy to Locrine's ſtate, . 
And ſlew my noble brother Albanact. 
Eft. But he was link'd to me in marriage-bond, 
And would you have me love his ſlaughterer? 
Loc. Better to live, than not to live at all-. 
Eft. Better to die renown'd for chaſtity, 
Than live with ſhame and endleſs infamy. 
What would the common ſort report of me, 
If I forget my love, and cleave to thee ? 
Loc. Kings need not fear the vulgar ſentences. 
Ef. But ladies muft regard their honeſt name. 
Loc. Is it a ſhame to live in marriage-bonds ? 
Eſt. No, but to be a ſtrumpet to a king. 


3 Better to live, than not to live at all.] Read, Better to love, &c. 
ö | | OTEEVENS. 
Perhaps the author meant only to ſay—That it is better to live 

on any terms, than to die. — He has many ſimilar truiſms in this 
play, delivered with the ſame pomp of verſification. MaLoxE. 


Loc. 
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Loc. If thou wilt yield to Locrine's burning love, 
Thou ſhalt be queen of fair Albania. 

Ejt. But Guendolen will undermine my ate, 

Loc. Upon mine honour thou ſhalt have no harm. 

Eft. Then lo! brave Locrine, Eſtrild yields to thee; 
And, by the gods, whom thou doſt invocate, 
By the dread ghoſt of thy deceaſed fire, 

By thy right-hand, and by thy burning love, 
Take pity on poor Eſtrild's wretched thrall. 

Cori. Hath Locrine then forgot his Guendolen, 
That thus he courts the Scythian's paramour ? | 
What, are the words of Brute ſo ſoon forgot? 
Are my deſerts ſo quickly out of mind? 

Have I been faithful to thy fire now dead ? 
Have I protected thee from Humber's hand, 
And do'ſt thou quit me with ingratitude 2 
Is this the guerdon + for my grievous wounds? 
Is this the honour for my labours paſt ? 

Now, by my ſword, Locrine, I ſwear to thee, 
This injury of thine ſhall be repaid. 

Loc. Uncle, ſcorn you your royal ſovereign, 
As if we ſtood for cyphers in the court? 
Upbraid you me with thoſe your benefits? 
Why, 'twas a ſubjeQ's duty ſo to do. 

What you have done for our deceaſed fire, 
We know; and all know you have your reward. 
Cori. Avaunt, proud princox 5 ! brav'ſt thou me 
withal ? 95 Ks 
Aſſure thyſelf, though thou be emperor, 
Thou ne'er ſhalf carry this unpuniſhed. 

Camb. Pardon, my brother, noble Corineus, 
Pardon this once, and it ſhall be amended. 
Aa. Couſin, remember Brutus? lateſt words, 
How he deſired you to cheriſh them: 


I thisthe guerdon —— i. e. the reward. The word is fre- 


quently uſed by our ancient poets: MaLoNE. 
5 Avaunt, proud princoæ ! ———] See p. 216. note (4) 
7; Marone. 


Let 
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Let not this fault ſo much incenſe your mind, 
Which is not yet paſſed all remedy. 
Cori. Then, Locrine, lo I reconcile myſelf ;_ 
But as thou lov'ſt thy life, fo love thy wife. 
But if thou violate thoſe promiſes, 
Blood and revenge ſhall light upon thy bend. 
Come, let us back to ſtately Troynovant, 
Where all theſe matters ſhall be ſetteled. 
Loc. Millions of devils wait upon thy ſoul! 
[ Alids. 
Legions of ſpirits vex thy impious ghoſt ! 
Ten thouſand torments rack thy curſed bones ! 
Let every thing that hath the uſe of breath, 


Be inftruments and workers of thy death! | [Excunt, 


SCENE it, 


Enter Bae his hair hanzing over his ſhoulders, his 
arms all bloody, and a dart in his hand. 


Hum. What baſiliſk was hatched in this place, 
Where every thing conſumed is to nought ? 
What fearful fury haunts theſe curſed groves, 
Where not a root is left for Humber's meat? 
Hath fell Alecto, with envenom'd blaſts, 
Breathed forth poiſon in theſe tender plains ? 
Hath triple Cerberus, with contagious foam, 
Sow'd aconitum 'mongſt theſe wither'd herbs ? 
Hath dreadful Fames 5, with her charming rods; 
Brought barrenneſs on every fruitful tree? 

W hat, not a root, no fruit, no beaſt, ho bird, 
To nouriſh Humber in this wilderheſs ! 

W hat would you more, you fiends of Erebus ? 
My very entrails burn for want of drink ; 

My bowels cry, Humber give us ſome meat ; 
But wretched Humber can give you no meat, 


6 Hath dreadful F ames—] f i, e. hunger perſonified. 
Matrox. 


Vor. II. R Theſe 
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Theſe foul accurſed groves afford no meat, 
This fruitleſs ſoil, this ground, brings forth no meat, 
The gods, hard- hearted gods, yield me no meat : 
Then how can Humber give you any meat : ? 


Enter Strumbo, Wearing a Scotch- cap, with a pitch -fork 1 in 
his hand. 


| Strum. How do you, maſters, how do you; how 
have you ſcap'd hanging this long time? I'faith I 
have ſcaped many a ſcouring this year; but I thank 
God I have paſt them all with a good coraggio, 
and my wife and I are in great love and charity 
| now, I thank my manhood and my ſtrength. For 
1 will tell you, maſters: Upon a certain day at night 
I came home, to ſay the very truth, with my ſto- 
mach full of wine, and ran up into the chamber, 
where my wife foberly fat rocking my little baby, 
leaning her back againſt the bed, finging lullaby. 
Now when ſhe ſaw me come with my noſe foremoſt, 
thinking that I had been drunk (as I was indeed), 
ſhe ſnatch'd up a faggor-ſtick in her hand, and came 
furiouſly marching towards me, with a big face, as 
though ſhe would have caten me at a bit; thunder- 
ing out theſe words unto me: Thou drunken knave, 
zwhere haſt thou been fo long! I jhall teach thee how to 
 benight me* another time : and ſo the began to play 
knaves trumps. Now, although I trembled, fearing 
The would ſet her ten commandments ' in my face, 
I ran within her, and taking her luſtily by the middle, 
J carried her valiantly to the bed, and flinging her 
upon it, flung myſelf upon her, and there I de- 
lighted her ſo with the ſport I made, that ever af- 
ter the would call me feveet huſband; and ſo baniſh'd 
Ts for ever. And to ſee the good will. of the 


— to benight ne-] To come home to me fo late at night. 
MALONE- 

7 — her ten commandments— i. e, her nails. This is a 
conſtant joke in antient moralities, interludes, comedies, &c. See 
Ante on Ke Hen. VI. laſt edit. vol. vi. p. pus OTEEVENS. | 

wench! 
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wench !—ſhe bought with her portion a yard of land, 
and by that I am now become one of the richeſt 
men in our pariſh, Well, maſters, what's a*clock ? 
It is now breakfaſt time ; you ſhall ſee what meat I 
have here for my breakfaſt. 5 | 

BIS [ Sits down, and takes out his victuals. 
Hum. Was ever land ſo fruitleſs as this land? 
Mas ever grove ſo graceleſs as this grove ? 
Was ever ſoil fo barren as this ſoil ? 
Oh no: the land where hungry Fames dwelt, 
May no ways equalize this curſed land; 
No, even the climate of the torrid zone 
Brings forth more fruit than this accurſed grove. 
 Neer came ſweet Ceres, ne'er came Venus here; 
Triptolemus, the god of huſbandmen, 
Neer ſow'd his ſeed in this foul wilderneſs, 
The hunger-bitten dogs of Acheron, 
Chas'd from the nine-fold Pyriphlegethon, 
Have ſet their foot-ſteps in this dam ed ground, 
The iron-hearted Furies, arm'd with ſnakes, 
Scatter'd huge Hydras over all the plains; 
Which have conſum'd the graſs, the herbs, the trees, 
Which have drunk up the flowing water-ſprings. 
| Strumbo hearing his voice flarts up, and puts his 
meat in his pocket, endeavouring to hide himſelf. 
Hum. Thou great commander of the ſtarry iky, 
That guid'ſt the life of every mortal wight, 
From the encloſures of the fleeting clouds 
Rain down ſome food, or elſe I faint and die: 
Pour down ſome drink, or elſe I faint and die. 
O Jupiter, haſt thou ſent Mercury 
In clowniſh ſhape to miniſter ſome food ? 
Some meat, ſome meat, ſome meat. 
Strum, O alas, fir, you are deceiv'd. I am not 
Mercury; I am Strumbo. 
Hum. Give me ſome meat, villain ; give me ſome 
men 
Or gainſt this rock I'll daſh thy curſed brains, 
is R 2 And 
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And rent thy bowels with my bloody hands. 
Give me ſome meat, villain; give me ſome meat. 
Strum. By the faith of my body, good fellow, I 
had rather give an whole ox, than that thou ſhould'ſt 
ſerve me in that ſort. Daſh out my brains! O hor- 
rible! terrible ! 1 think I have a quarry of ſtones in 
my pocket. „„ Þ 
[ He makes as though he would give Bim fome, and as he 
puts out his hand, the Ghoſt of Albauaft enters, and 
ſirikes him on the hand. Strumbo runs out, Humber 
following him. | 
Ghoft. Kg here the gift of fell ambition, 
Of uſurpation and of treachery! _ 
Lo, here the harms that wait upon all thoſe 
That do intrude themſelves in others? lands, 
Which are not under their dominion! | Exit; 


SEN En, 
Enter Locrine. 


Loc. Seven years hath aged Corineus ld 
To Locrine's grief, and fair Eſtrilda's woe, 
And ſeven years more he hopeth yet to live. 
O ſupreme Jove, annibilate this thought ! 
Should he enjoy the air's fruition, 
Should he enjoy the benefit of life, 
Should he contemplate the radiant ſun, 
That makes my life equal to dreadful death? 
Venus, convey this monſter from the earth, 
That diſobeyeth thus thy ſacred heſts ! 
Cupid, convey this monſter to dark hell, 
That diſannuls thy mother's ſugar'd laws! 
Mars, with thy target all beſet with flames, 
With murthering blade bereave him of his life, 
That hindreth Locrine in his ſweeteſt joys ! 
And yet, tor all his diligent aſpect, 
His wrathful eyes, piercing like lynxes? eyes, 
Well have I overmatch'd his ſubtilty. | 
Niga 
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Nigh Durolitum, by the pleaſant Ley *, 
Where brackiſh Thamis ſlides with filver ſtreams, 
Making a breach into the graſſy downs, 
A curious arch of coſtly marble fraught * 
Hath Locrine framed underneath the ground ; 
The walls whereof, garniſh'd with diamonds, 
With opals, rubies, gliſtering emeralds, 
And interlac'd with ſun-bright carbuncles, 
Lighten the room with artificial day : | 
And from the Lee with water-flowing pipes 
The moiſture is deriv'd into this arch, 
Where I have plac'd fair Eſtrild ſecretly. 
Thither eftſoons, accompanied with my page, 
J viſit covertly my heart's deſire, 
Without ſuſpicion of the meaneſt eye, 
For love aboundeth ſtill with policy. 
And thither ſtill means Locrine to repair, 

Till Atropos cut off mine uncle's life. [ Exit. 


SCENE IV 
Enter Humber. 


Hum. O vita, miſero longa, felici brevis ! 
Eheu malorum fames extremum malum 1! 
Long have I lived in this deſert cave, 
With eating haws and miſerable roots, 
Devouring leaves and beaſtly excrements. 
Caves were my beds, and ſtones my pillowberes, 
Fear was my ſleep, and horror was my dream; 
For ſtill, methought, at every boiſterous blaſt, 
Now Locrine comes, now, Humber, thou muſt die ; 
So that for fear and hunger Humber's mind 
Can never reſt, but always trembling ſtands, 

s Nigh Durolitum, &y the pleaſant Ley, ] i. e. the river of that 
name. MALoNE. 00 

The old copy corruptedly reads Deucolitum. Durolitum, accord- 
ing to Camden, is Leyton in Eſſex ; i. e. a town upon the Ley, Du- 
rolitum being in ancient Britiſh the vater of the Ley. STEEVENS. 


A curious arch of cofily marble fraught] I would read «vrought, 
| STEEVENS. 
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O, what Danubius now may quench my chirt? 
What Euphrates, what light- foot Euripus 
May now allay the fury of that heat, 
Which raging in my entrails eats me up? 
You ghaſtly devils of the ninefold Styx, 
You damned ghoſts of joyleſs Acheron, 
You mournful ſouls, vex'd in Abyſſus' vaults, 
You coal-black devils of Avernus' pond, 
Come, with your fleſh-hooks rent my famiſh'd arms, 
Theſe arms that have ſuſtain'd their maſter's life. 
Come, with your razors rip my bowels up, 
With your ſharp fire-forks crack my ſtarved bones : 
Uſe me as you will, ſo Humber may not live. 
Accurſed gods, that rule the ſtarry poles, 
Accurſed Jove, king of the curſed gods, 
Caſt down your lightning on poor Humber's head, 
That I may leave this death- like life of mine! 
What! hear you not? and ſhall not Humber die? 
Nay I will die, though all the gods ſay nay. 
And, gentle Aby, take my troubled corple ?, „ 
Take it, and keep it from all mortal eyes, 
That none may ſay, when J have loſt my breath, 
The very floods conſpir'd ' gainſt Humber's death # 

| Flings himſelf into the river“. 

And gentle Aby take my troubled corpſe,] In a preceding ſcene 
this river has been called Abis. There is, I believe, no river 
in England of this name. Aber, fays Drayton in his Polyolbion, 
ſignifies in Britiſh the mouth of a river. The river Humber, per- 
haps, was formerly called Ay. MaLone. 

* conſpir'd gainſt Humber's death.] The rhime led the au- 
thor into an inaccuracy. He ſhould either have written ons 
Humber's /fe, or, for Humber's death. Maroxe. | 

1 Flings himſelf into the river. ] $0 Spenſer. Book iv. Cant. xi. 

„ But paſt not long, ere Brutus warlike ſon, 
& Locrinus, them aveng'd, and the ſame date 
& Which the proud Humber unto them had done, 
By equal doom repaid on his own pate : 
« For in the ſelf- ſame river, where he late 
Had drenched them, he drowned him again, 
% And nam'd the river of his wretched fate: 


& Whoſe bad condition yet it doth retain, - 


t Oft toſſed with his ſtorms, which therein ſtill remain. 
—— 


Enter 


cen 


Enter the Ghoſt of Albanact. 


| Ghoſt. En cadem ſequitur cades, in cede quieſco. 
Humber is dead. Joy heavens, leap earth, dance trees! 
Now may'ſt thou reach thy apples, Tantalus, 

And with them feed thy hunger-bitten limbs. 

Now Siſyphus, leave the tumbling of thy rock *, 
And reſt thy reſtleſs bones upon the ſame. 
Unbind Ixion, cruel Rhadamanth, 

And lay proud Humber on the whirling wheel. 
Back will I poſt to hell-mouth Tænarus, 

And paſs Cocytus, to the Elyſian fields, 

And tell my father Brutus of this news. [ Exit. 


TC T © 


Enter Ate as before. Then enter Jaſon, leading Creon's 
daughter; Medea following, with a garland i in her hand. 
She puts the garland on the head of Creon's daughter ; 
ſets it on fire ; and then killing her and Faſon, departs. 


Ate. Non TAM TRINACRIIS EXASTUAT ETNA 
CAVERNIS, 
LS FURTIVO QUAM COR MULIERIS AMORE., 
Medea ſeeing Jaſon leave her love, 


And chuſe the daughter of the Theban king, 


* Now 83 Hpbus, &c.] Thus Mr. Pope in his Ode on St. Ce- 
| cilia s Day : 
Thy ſtone, O Siſyphus, ſtands ſtill, 
% Txion reſts upon his wheel, 
„And the pale ſpectres dance.” 
but he may have ſtolen the whole thought from Warner's Albion's 
England, b. iii. ch. 18. | 
«© Theelvesand fairies, taking fiſts, did hop a merrie round, 
v6 bel his ſtone ſat Ciſaphus, Ixion on his wheel.“ 
STEEVENS. 
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Went to her deviliſh charms to work revenge; 5 
And raiſing up the triple Hecate, 
With all the rout of the condemned fiends, 
Framed a garland by her magick ſkill, 
With which the wrought Jaſon and Creon' s ill. 
So Guendolen, Hine herſelf miſus'd, 

And Humber's paramour poſſeſs her place, 
Flies to the dukedom of Cornubia, 

And with her brother, ſtout Thraſimachus, 
Gathering a power of Corniſh ſoldiers, 

Gives battle to her huſband and his hoſt, 

Nigh to the river of great Mercia. 


The chances of this diſmal maſſacre 
That which enſueth ſhortly will unfold. Exit. 


S C EN F. hs 


Enter Locrine, Gamber, Aſſaracus, and oy 2790 machus, 


Aſſa. But tell me, couſin, dy'd my brother ſo? 
Now who is left to helpleſs Albion, 
That as a pillar might uphold our ſtate, 
That might ftrike terror to our daring foes ? 
Now who is left to hapleſs Britany, 
That might defend her from the barbarous hands 
Of thoſe that {till deſire her ruinous fall, 
And ſeek to work her downfal and decay? 
Cam. Ay uncle, death's our common enemy, 
And none but death can match our matchleſs power, 
Witneſs the fall of Albioneus' crew, 
Witneſs the fall of Humber and his Huns; 
And this foul death hath now increas'd our woe, 
By taking Corineus from this life, 
And in his room leaving us worlds of care. | 
Tora, But nane may more bewail his mournful 
„ 
Than I that am the iſſue of bis Joins; 
Now foul befal that curſed Humber's throat, 
That was the cauſer of his lingring wound! 


Lacs 
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Loc. Tears cannot raiſe him from the dead again,— 
But where's my lady miſtreſs, Guendolen ? 
Thra. In Cornwall, Locrine, is my ſiſter now, 
Providing for my father's funeral. 
| Loc. And let her there provide her mourning 
weeds, 
And mourn for ever her own widow- hood. 
Ne'er ſhall ſhe come within our palace gate, 
To countercheck brave Locrine in his love. 
Go, boy, to Durolitum, down the Ley, 
Unto the arch where lovely Eftrild lies ; 
Bring her and Sabren ſtraight unto the court: 
She ſhall be queen in Guendolena's room. 
Let others wail for Corineus' death; 
I mean not ſo to macerate my mind 3 
For him that barr'd me from my heart's deſire. 
Thra. Hath Locrine then forſook his Guendolen ; > 
Is Corineus' death ſo ſoon forgot? 
If there be gods in heaven, as ; ſure there be, 
If there be fiends in hell, as needs there muſt, 
They will reyenge this thy notorious wrong, 
And pour their plagues upon thy curſed head. 
Loc. What, prat'ſt thou, peaſant, to thy ſovereign * 
Or art thou ſtrucken in ſome ecſtaſy ? 
Doſt thou not tremble at our royal looks? 
Doſt thou not quake, when mighty Locrine frowns ? 
Thou beardleſs boy, were't not that Locrine ſcorns 
To vex his mind with ſuch a heartleſs child, 
With the ſharp point of this my battle-axe 
I'd ſend thy ſoul to Pyriphlegethon. 
Thra. Though I be young and of a tender age, 
Yet will I cope with Locrine when he dares, 
My noble father with his conquering ſword 
Slew the two giants, kings of Aquitain. 
Türe is not ſo de 


.» F7 mean not ſo to macerate my 3 „] i. e. to mortify.— Another 
word formed from the Latin, Maroxz. 
That 
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That he ſhould fear and tremble at the looks 


Or taunting words of a Venerean ſquire 3. 


Loc. Menaceſt thou thy royal ſovereign 2 
Uncivil, not beſeeming ſuch as you. 
Injurious traitor, (for he is no leſs 
That at defiance ſtandeth with his king) 


Leave theſe thy taunts, leave theſe thy bragging 


words, 


Unleſs thou mean'ft to leave thy wretched life. 


Thra. If princes ſtain their glorious dignity 
With ugly ſpots of monſtrous infamy, 


They leeſe + their former eſtimation, 


And throw themſelves into a hell of hate. 
Loc. Wilt thou abuſe my gentle patience, 

As though thou didſt our high diſpleaſure ſcorn ? 
Proud boy, that thou may'ſt know thy prince is 
mov'd, | OT | 

Yea, greatly mov'd at this thy ſwelling pride, 
We baniſh thee for ever from our court. 
Thra. Then, loſe] Locrine , look unto thyſelf ; 


Thrafimachus will venge this injury, E. 


Loc. Farewel, proud boy, and learn to uſe thy 
tongue *. „„ 
Aſſo. Alas, my lord, you ſhould have call'd to mind 


The lateſt words that Brutus ſpake to you ; 


How he deſir'd you, by the obedience 


That children ought to bear unto their fire, 


To love and favour lady Guendolen. 


Conſider this, that if the injury 
3 a Venerean /quire.] A follower of Venus. 
| | | | | STEEVENS, 
+ They leefſe——] i. e. they loofe, The word is now oblolete, 
| MaLONE. 
5 Then, loſel Locrine, — ] Lo/el is an unworthy wretch, 
The word is frequently uſed by our ancient poets. MALONE. 
aud learn to uſe thy tongue. ] Theobald would in this place 
read to rule thy tongue. But there is no need of change. To uſe 
thy tongue—is, to uſe it with propriety 3 not to abuſe it, Maron E. 


Do 


het 
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Do move her mind, as certainly it will, 
War and diſſention follows ſpeedily. 
What though her power be not ſo great as yours? 
Have you not ſeen a mighty elephant 
Slain by the biting of a ſilly mouſe? 
Even ſo the chance of war inconſtant is. 
Loc. Peace, uncle, peace, and ceaſe to talk hereof; 
For he that ſeeks, by whiſpering this or that, 
To trouble Locrine in his ſweeteſt life, 
Let him perſuade himſelf to die the death. 


Enter Eſtrild, Sabren, and a Page. 


Eſt. O ſay me, page ?, tell me, where is the king. 
Wherefore doth he ſend for me to the court ? 

Is it to die ? is it to end my life ? 
Say me, ſweet boy ; tell me and do not feign, 

Page. No, truſt me, madam : if you will credit the 
little honeſty that is yet left me, there is no ſuch dan- 
ger as you fear, But prepare yourſelf ; yonder's the 
ding. 

Et. Then, Eſtrild, lift thy dazzled ſpirits up, 
And bleſs that bleſſed time, that day, that hour, 
That warlike Locrine firſt did favour thee. 
Peace to the king of Britany, my love ! 
5 I KArceling. 
Peace to all thoſe that love and favour him! 
Loc. Doth Eſtrild fall with ſuch ſubmiſſion 
Before her ſervant, king of Albion ? 
Ariſe, fair lady, leave this lowly cheer ; 
\- | [ Taking her up. 
Lift up thoſe looks that cheriſh Locrine's heart, 
That 1 may freely view that roſeal face, 
Which fo intangled hath my love-fick breaſt. 


Now to the court, where we will court it out, 


7 Oh ſay me, page, Ec.) i. e. tell me, ſay to me. This phraſe, 
I think, has occurred before in the play. STEEVENS, a 
| ——_ 
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And paſs the night and day in Venus“ ſports. 


F rolick, brave peers; be Joyful with your king. 
[Exeunt, 


SCENE II. 
Enter Guendolen, Thraſi machus, Madan, and Soldiers. 


Guen. You gentle winds, that with your modeſt | 
blaſts 


Paſs through the circuit of the heavenly vault, 


Enter the clouds, unto the throne of Jove, 
And bear my prayers to his all-hearing ears, 
For Locrine hath forſaken Guendolen, 


And learn'd to love proud Humber's concubine. 


You happy ſprites, that in the concave ſky 

With pleaſant joy enjoy your ſweeteſt 51 

Shed forth thoſe tears with me, which then you ſhed 
When firſt you woo'd your ladies to your wills : 


Thoſe tears are fitteſt for my woeful caſe, 


Since Locrine ſhuns my nothing-pleaſant face. 
Bluſh heavens, bluſh ſun, and hide thy ſhining beams; 


Shadow thy radiant locks in gloomy clouds; 


Deny thy chearful light unto the world, 
Where nothing reigns but falſhood and deceit. 
What faid I ? falſhood ? ay, that filthy crime, 


For Locrine hath forſaken Guendolen. 
Behold the heavens do wail for Guendolen ; 


The ſhining ſun doth bluſh for Guendolen ; 
The liquid air doth weep for Guendolen ; 
The very ground doth groan for Guendolen, 
Ay, they are milder than the Britain king, 
For he rejecteth luckleſs Guendolen. 

Thra. Siſter, complaints are bootleſs in this cauſe, 
This open wrong muſt have an open plague, 
This plague muſt be repaid with grievous war, 
This war muſt finiſh with Locrinus' death: | 
His death muſt ſoon extinguiſh our complaints. 

Guei 71 


Guen. O no; his death will more augment my 
woes: 
He was my huſband, brave Thrafimachus, 
More dear to me than the apple of mine eye; 
Nor can J find in heart to work his ſcathe '. 
Thra. Madam, if not your proper injuries, 
Nor my exile, can move you to revenge, 
Think on our father Corineus' words ; 
His words to us ſtand always for a law. | 
Should Locrine live, that caus'd my father's death J 
Should Locrine live, that now divorceth you? 
The heavens, the earth, the air, the fire reclaims? z 
And then why ſhould all we deny the ſame ? 
Guen. Then henceforth farewel womaniſh com- 
plaints! 
All childiſh pity henceforth then farewel ! 
But curſed Locrine, look unto thyſelf ; 
For Nemeſis, the miſtreſs of revenge, 
Sits arm'd at all points on our diſmal blades : 
And curſed Eftrild, that inflam'd his heart, 
Shall, if IT hve, dis a reproachful death. 
Mad. Mother, though nature makes me to lament 
My luckleſs father's froward lechery, 
Yet, for he wrongs my lady mother thus, 
I, if I could, myſelf would work his death. 
Thra. See, — 190 ſee ! the deſire of revenge 
Is in the children of a tender age. 
Forward, brave ſoldiers, into Mercia, 
Where we ſhall brave the coward to his face. 
[ Exeunt, 


3 £0 cvort᷑ bis . ] i. e. his deHruction. So in Solyman 
and Perſeda, 1599 : 
Millions of men oppreſt with ruin and ſcathe.“ 
The word is now obſolete. Maron E. 
9 — the air, the fire reclaims ;] i. e. cries out againſt.— An- 
other Latiniſm. MALONE. 
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Enter Locrine, E. rild, Sabren, fins ad Soldiers; 


Loc. Tell me, Aſſaracus, are the Corniſh chuffs * 
In ſuch great number come to Mercia? 
And have they pitched there their petty Hol 
So cloſe unto our royal manſion? 

Aſſa. T hey are, my lord, and mean incontinent 
To bid defiance to your majeſty. 

Loc. It makes me laugh, to rhink that Guendolen 


Should have the heart to come in arms againſt me. 


Eft. Alas, my lord, the horſe will run amain, - 


When as the ſpur doth gall him to the bone: 


Jealouſy, Locrine, hath a wicked ſting. 

Loc. Sayſt thou fo, Eftrild, beauty's paragon ? 
Well, we will try her choler to the proof, 
And ane her know, Locrine can brook no braves. 
March on, Aſſaracus; thou muſt lead the way, 
And bring us to their proud pavilion, [DExeunt. 


SCENE lv. 
4 bunder al lightning. Enter the Ghoſt of Corinens. 


Ghoſt. Behold, the circuit of the azure ſky 
Throws forth ſad throbs, and grievous ſuſpires, 
Prejudicating Locrine's overthrow. 


The fire caſteth forth ſharp darts of flames; 


The great foundation of the triple world 
Trembleth and quaketh with a mighty noiſe, 
Preſaging bloody maſſacres at hand. 


The wandering birds that flutter in the dark, 


(When helliſn vight in cloudy chariot ſeated * 


* — Corniſh chuffs] A chuff or chough is a thieviſh bird that 
collects its prey by the ſea ſhore. Theſe birds are common on the 


coaſts of Cornwall. STEEVENS, 
* — iu cloudy chariot ſeated, ] So Milton, Par Loft, b. ii. 
As in a cloudy chair aſcending rides,”  DTEEVENSs 


Caſtetk 
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Caſteth her miſts on ſhady Tellus' face, 
With ſable mantles covering all the earth *) 
Now flies abroad amid the chearful day, 
Foretelling ſome unwonted miſery. 

The ſnarling curs of darken'd Tartarus, 
Sent from Avernus' ponds by Rhadamanth, 
With howling ditties peſter every wood. 
The watry ladies *, and the lightfoot fawns, 
And all the rabble of the woody nymphs, 
All trembling hide themſelves in ſhady groves, 
And ſhroud themſelves in hideous hollow pits. 
The boiſterous Boreas thundreth forth revenge : 
The ſtony rocks cry out on ſharp revenge: 
The thorny buſh pronounceth dire revenge. [ Alarum. 
Now, Corineus, ſtay and ſee revenge, | 
And feed thy ſoul with Locrine's overthrow. 
Behold they come; the trumpets call them forth ; 

The roaring drums ſummon the ſoldiers. 
Lo where their army gliſtereth on the plains. 
Throw forth thy lightning, mighty Jupiter, 
And pour thy plagues on curſed Locrine's head ! 

; Stands afide, 


Enter Locrine, Eſtrild, Aſſaracus, Sabren and their Sol- 
diers at one fide ; Thrafimachus, © Guendolen, Madan, 
and their followers at another. 


Toc. What, is the tiger ſtarted from his cave? 
Is Guendolen come from Cornubia, 

That thus ſhe braveth Locrine to the teeth? 

And haſt thou found thine armour, pretty boy, 

Accompanied with theſe thy ſtraggling mates? 


* WWith ſable mantles covering all the earth] So Milton, Par. 
Loſt, b. iv: 3 

% And ober the dark her ſilver zzantle threw.” STEEVvENS. 

2 The qwatry ladies, — ] Theobald would read Naiads, be- 

cauſe they are mentioned in he Tempeſt; but he ſeems to have 

forgot that ladies of the lake, were, in the time of Elizabeth, well - 
| known characters. STEEVENS, 5 

| Re 
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Believe me, but this enterprize was bold, 
And well deſerveth commendation. 

Guen. Ay, Locrine, traiterous Locrine, we are 

come, 

With full pretence to ſeek thine overthrow. 
What have done, that thou ſhouldſt ſcorn me thus? 
What have I ſaid, that thou ſhouldſt me reject 2 
Have I been diſobedient to thy. words? 
Have 1 bewray'd thy arcane ſecrecy 3 ? 
Have I diſhonoured thy marriage bed 
With filthy crimes, or with laſcivious luſts ? 
Nay, it is thou that haſt diſhonour'd it; 
Thy filthy mind, o'ercome with filthy luſts, 
Yieldeth unto affection's filthy darts. 
Unkind, thou wrong'ſt thy firſt and trueſt feere * 5 
Unkind, thou wrong'ſt thy beſt and deareſt friend; 
Unkind, thou ſcorn'ſt all ſkilful Brutus laws, 
Forgetting father, uncle, and thyſelf, 
Ef. Believe me, Locrine, but the girl is wiſe, 
And well would ſeem to make a veſtal nun : 
How finely frames ſhe her oration ! 

Tra. Locrine, we came not here to fight with 

words, 

Words that can never win the victory; 
But, for you are ſo merry in your frumps *, 
Unſheath your ſwords, and try it out by force, 
That we may ſee who hath the better hand. 

Loc. Think'ſt thou to dare me, bold Thrafimachus ? 
Think'ſ thou to fear me with thy taunting braves? 
Or do we ſeem too weak to cope with thee ? 


3 thy arcane fecrecy ?] i. e. thy ſecret ſecrecy 5 another affected 
word of the author's coinage. STEEVENS, 
4 Thou Wrong "fl thy Aist and trueft teere] 1 1, E. mate. OO 1 In 


Vitus Andronicus : 
% And ſwear with me, as with the woeful feere 
% And father of that chaſte diſhonour'd dame, 
„ Lord Junius . ſware for Lucrece' rape.” | 
MarLowg. 
7 ap] 1, e. gibes, ſneers, STEVENS, 


Soon 
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Soon ſhall I ſhew thee my fine cutting blade, 
And with my ſword, the meſſenger of death, 


Seal thee an acquittance for ad bold attempts. 
[ Exennt. 


Alarum. Enter Locrine, Aſaracas, and Soldiers at one 
door; Guendolen, Thraſimachus, and his forces at an- 
other. They fight, Locrine and his followers are driven 
back. Then re-enter Locrine and Eftrild. 


Loc. O fair Eſtrilda, we bows loſt the geld; 
Thraſimachus hath won the victory, 
And we are left to be a laughing-ſtock, | 
Scoff'd at by thoſe that are our enemies. | 
Ten thouſand ſoldiers, arm'd with ſword and ſhield, 
Prevail againſt an hundred thouſand men. Tk | 
Thraſimachus, incens'd with fuming ire, 
Rageth amongſt the faint-heart ſoldiers, 
Like to grim Mars, when, cover 'd with his targe, 
He fought with Diomedes in the field, 
Cloſe > the banks of filver Simois. LAlarum: 
O nd Eſtrild, now the chaſe begins: 
Ne'er hall we ſce the ſtately Troynovant, _ 
Mounted on courſers garniſh'd all with pearls ; 
Ne'er ſhall we view the fair Concordia, 
Unleſs as captives we be thither brought: 
Shall Locrine then be taken priſoner _ 
By ſuch a youngling as Thrafimachus ? 
Shall Guendolena captivate my love? 
Ne'er ſhall mine eyes behold that diſmal hour; 
Ne'er will I view that ruthful ſpectacle; 
For with my ſword, this ſharp curtle-axe, 
I'll cut in ſunder my &curſed heart. 
But, O you judges of the nine- fold Styx, 
Which with inceſſant torments rack the ghoſts 
Within the bottomleſs abyſſus' pits; 
You gods, commanders of the heav'nly ſpheres; 


Rus will and laws irrevocable ſtand, 
Vor. II. ES | 8 For- 
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Forgive, forgive, this foul accurſed fin ! 
Forget, O gods, this foul condemned fault ! 
And now, my ſword, that in ſo many fights ; 
IK iſſes his fword: 
Haſt ſav'd the life of 3 and his ſon, 
End now his life that wiſheth ſtill for death, 
Work now his death that wiſheth ſtill for death, 
Work now his death that hateth ſtill his life! 
Farewel, fair Eſtrild, beauty's paragon, 
Fram'd in the front of forlorn miſeries 
Ne'er ſhall mine eyes behold thy ſun- ſhine eyes, 
But when we meet in the Elyſian fields: . 
Thither I go before with haſten'd Pace. 
Farewel, vain world, and thy inticing ſnares ! 
Farewel, foul fin, and thy inticing pleaſures ! 
And welcome, death, the end of mortal ſmart, 
Welcome to Locrine' s over-burthen'd heart! 
[Stabs himſelf, and dies. 
Eft. Break, heart, with ſobs and grievous ſuſpires ! 
Stream forth you tears from forth my watry eyes ; 
Help me to mourn for warlike Locrine's death ! | 
Pour down your tears, you watry regions, 
For mighty Locrine is bereft of life ! 
O fickle Fortune! O unftable world! 
What elſe are all things that this globe contains, 
But a confuſed: chaos of miſhaps ?. 
Wherein, as in a glaſs, we plainly ſee 
That all our life. is but a tragedy 3 ; 85 
Since mighty kings are ſubject to miſhap, 
(Ay, mighty kings are ſubject to miſhap ;) 
Since martial Locrine is bereft of life. 
Shall Eſtrild live then after Locrine's death? 
Shall love of life bar her from Locrine's ſword 2 
O no; this ſword that hath bereft his life, 
Shall now deprive me of my fleeting ſoul. 
Strengthen theſe hands, O mighty Jupiter, 
That I may end my woeful miſery ! 


Locrine, I come; Locrine, I follow thee, [ills geri 
Aari An. 


„ Rr M 
Alarunt, Enter Sabren. 


Sab. What doleful fight, what ruthful ſpectacle 
Hath Fortune offer'd to my hapleſs heart? 
My father ſlain with ſuch a fatal ſword, 
My mother murder'd by-a mortal wound ! 
What Thracian dog, what barbarous Myrmidon 5, 
Would not relent at ſuch a ruthful caſe ? 
What fierce Achilles, what hard ſtony flint, 
Would not bemoan this mournful-tragedy ? 
Locrine, the map of magnanimity, 
Lies ſlaughter'd in this foul accurſed cave. 
Eſtrild, the perfect pattern of renown, | 
Nature's ſole wonder, in whoſe beauteous breaſts 
All heavenly grace and virtue was enſhrin'd, 
Both maſſacred, are dead within this cave ; 
And with them dies fair Pallas and ſweet Love. 
Here lies a ſword, and Sabren hath a heart; 
This bleſſed ſword ſhall cut my curſed heart, 
And bring my ſoul unto my parents' ghoſts, 
That they that live and view our tragedy, 
May mourn our caſe with mournful plaudite. 5 

„ [ Attempts to kill herſelf. 

Ah me, my virgin hands are too too weak ! 
To penetrate the bulwark of my breaſt. 
My fingers, us'd to tune the amorous lute, 
Are not of force to hold this ſteely glaive 7 : 
So I am left to wail my parents? death, 
Not able for to work my proper death. 

Ah, Locrine, honour'd for thy nobleneſs, 


bat barbarous Myrmidon, ] 
„ Quis talia fando | 
% Myrmidonum, Dolopumve, aut duri miles Ulixi 

| 6 Temperet a lachrymis? Yirg. neid. 2. STEEVENS» 

7 — to hold this fleely glaive:] i. e. a broad ſword. Sa 
Fairfax : 
each a glave had pendant by his fide? Maroxg. 

S 2 Ah, 


— — 
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Ah, Eftrild, famous for thy conſtancy, 
Ill may they fare that wrought your mortal ends! 


Enter Guendolen, Thraſmmachus, Madan, and Soldiers. 


 Guen, Search ſoldiers, ſearch ; find Locrine and his 
love, : 
Find the proud ſtrumpet, Humber's concubine, 
That I may change thoſe her ſo pleaſing looks 
To pale and ignominious aſpect. _ | 
Find me the iſſue of their curſed love, 
Find me young Sabren, Locrine's only joy, 
That I may glut my mind with lukewarm blood, 
Swiftly diſtilling from the baſtard's breaſt. 
My father's ghoſt ſtill haunts me for revenge, 
Crying, revenge my over-haſten'd death. 
My brother's exile and mine own divorce 
Baniſh remorſe clean from my brazen heart, 
All mercy from mine adamantine breaſts, 
_ Thra. Nor doth thy huſband, lovely Guendolen, 
That wonted was to guide our ſtayleſs fteps, 
Enjoy this light: fee where he murder'd lies 
By luckleſs lot and froward frowning fate; 
And by him lies his lovely paramour, 
Fair Eftrild, gored with a diſmal ſword, 
And, as it ſeems, both murder'd by themſelves ; 
Claſping each other in their feebled arms, 
With loving zeal, as if for company 
Their uncontented corps were yet content 
To paſs foul Styx in Charon's ferry-boat. 
Guen. And hath proud Eſtrild then prevented me? 
Hath ſhe eſcaped Guendolena's wrath, 
By violently cutting off her life? 
Would God ſhe had the monſtrous Hydra's lives, 
That every hour ſhe might have died a death 
Worſe than the ſwing of old Ixion's wheel, 
And every hour revive to die again! No 
2s Tityus, bound to houſeleſs Caucaſus, 
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Doth feed the ſubſtance of his own miſhap, 
And every day for want of food doth die, 
And every night doth live, again to die. 
But ſtay; methinks, I hear ſome fainting voice, 
Mournfully weeping for their luckleſs death. 
Sab. You mountain nymphs which in theſe deſerts 
reign, 7 
_ Ceaſe off * haſty chaſe of ſavage beaſts! 
Prepare to ſee a heart oppreſs'd with care ; 
Addreſs your ears to hear a mournful ſtile ! 
No human ſtrength, no work can work my weal, 
Care in my heart ſo tyrant-like doth deal. 
You Dryades, and light-foot Satyri, 
You gracious fairies, which at even-tide 
Your cloſets leave, with heavenly beauty ſtor'd, 
And on your ſhoulders ſpread your golden locks ; 
You ſavage bears, in caves and darken'd dens, 
Come wail with me the martial Locrine's death; 
Come mourn with me for beauteous Eſtrild's death! 
Ah ! loving parents, little do you know 
What ſorrow Sabren ſuffers for your thrall, 
Guen. But may this be, and is it poſſible? 
Lives Sabren yet to expiate my wrath ? 
Fortune, I thank thee for this courteſy ; 
And let me never ſee one proſperous hour, 
If Sabren die not a reproachful death. 
Sab. Hard-hearted Death, that, when the wretched 
call, | 
Art fartheſt off, and ſeldom hear'ſt at all; 
But in the midſt of fortune's good ſucceſs 
Uncalled com'ſt, and ſheer'ſt out life in twain ; 
When will that hour, that bleſſed hour draw nigh, 
When poor diſtreſſed Sabren may be gone? 
Sweet Atropos, cut off my fatal thread ! 
What art thou, Death * ? ſhall not poor Sabren die ? 


* What art thou, Death ?] 1 would read pere art thou, | — 
Death? STEEVENS. 


S 3 Guen. 


Guen. Yes, damſel, yes, Sabren ſhall ſurely die, 
Though all the world ſhould ſeek to ſave her life. 
And not a common death ſhall Sabren die, 

But, after ſtrange and grievous puniſhments, 
Shortly inflicted on thy baſtard's head, 

Thou ſhalt be caſt into the curſed ſtreams, 

And feed the fiſhes with thy tender fleſh. 

Sab. And think'ſt thou then, thou cruel homicide, 
That theſe thy deeds ſhall be unpunithed ? 

No traitor, no; the gods will venge theſe wrongs, 
The fiends of hell will mark theſe injuries. 

Never ſhall theſe blood-ſucking maſtiff curs 

Bring wretched Sabren to her lateſt home, 

For I myſelf, in ſpite of thee and thine, 

Mean to abridge my former deſtinies ; 

And that which Locrine's ſword could not perform, 
This preſent ſtream ſhall preſent bring to paſs. 
3 [ She drowns herſelf. 

Guen. One miſchief follows on another's neck. 

Who would have thought ſo young a maid as ſhe 
With ſuch a courage would have ſought her death ? 
And, for becauſe this river was the place 
Where little Sabren reſolutely died, 
Sabren for ever ſhall this ſame be call'd *, 
And, for becauſe the river avas the place 
Where little Sabren reſolutely dy'd, 
Sabren for ewer ſhall the ſame be call'd.] 
So Milton, in his Maſque ae at Ludlow Caſtle, 1634: 
7 «© There is a gentle nymph not far from hence, 
That with moiſt curb {ways the ſmooth Severn ſtream, | 
% Sabrina is her name, a virgin pure. 
© Whilome ſhe was the daughter of Locrine, 
© That had the ſcepter from his father Brute. 
«© She, guiltleſs damſel, flying the mad purſuit 
Of her enraged ie Guendolen, 
©© Commended her fair innocence to the flood 

That ſtay'd her flight, &c.” | | 

The curious reader will find the fame ſtory in Drayton's Poly- 
olbion, and Albion's England, The legends of Albanact, Humber, 
Locrine, Eſtrild, and Sabrina, are alfa in the Mirror for Magi/- 
Zrates, BTEEVENS, Es | „ 

And 
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And as for Locrine, our deceaſed ſpouſe, 
Becauſe he was the ſon of mighty Brute, 
To whom we owe our country, lives, and goods, 
He ſhall be buried in a ſtately tomb, 
Cloſe by his aged father Brutus' bones, 
With ſuch great pomp and great ſolemnity, 
As well beſeems ſo brave a prince as he. 
Let Eftrild lie without the ſhallow vaults, 
Without the honour due unto the dead, 
Becauſe ſhe was the author of this war. - 
Retire, brave followers, unto Troynovant, 
Where we will celebrate theſe exequies, 
And place young Locrine in his father's tomb. 

| [ Exeunt. 

Enter At. Le” 


Ate. Lo! here the end of lawleſs treachery ?, 
Of uſurpation and ambitious pride. 
And they that for their private amours dare 
Turmoil our land, and ſet their broils abroach, 
Let them be warned by theſe premiſes, 
And as a woman was the only cauſe 
That civil diſcord was then ſtirred up, 
So let us pray for that renowned maid 
That eight and thirty years the ſcepter ſway'd *, 


9 Lo! here the end—] What Theſeus ſays to Bottom in the 
Midſummer-Night's Dream, may not unaptly be applied to this con- 
cluding ſpeech—** No epilogue, I pray you; your play needs no 
excuſe - for when the players are all dead, there need none to be 
blamed”. 

The following is the dead Liſt of this /amentable tragedy, as it is 
very properly entitled in the firſt edition : Brutus—Debon—Co- 
rineus Humber Albanatt—Hubba— Locrine—Eſtrild - Segar 
and Sabren. MALONE. | | 
hat eight and thirty years the ſcepter ſevay'd,] It appears from 
this paſſage that the play was printed after the 175th of Novem- 

ber, 1595, when the thirty-eighth year of queen Elizabeth's reign 
began. STEEVENS. 

It was, however, written before. See the entry on the Sta- 
tioners' books, ante, p. 189. This paſſage therefore muſt have been 
added by the perſon who reviſed and corrected the play, MaLoNne. 
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than as a ſtory contrived for the purpoſe of moving the paſſions 


| Poetical merit. The comick intruſions are licentious, and fink 


being admitted from the beginning to the end of the piece. 
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In quiet peace and ſweet felicity ; _ | 
And every wight that ſeeks her grace's ſmart, 


Would that this ſword were pierced in his heart * ! 
. 9 1 [ Exit, 


2 This play is to be regarded as a chronicle in metre, rather 


or promoting any moral end. There is no intricacy in the plot. 
The ſcenes follow the thread of hiſtory on which the drama is 
founded. The' ſerious part is tumid, though not always without 


alike beneath criticiſm and contempt. The maſſacre indeed is 
more gradual, but almoſt as general as that in Tits Andronicus, 
which, in point of ſtyle and verſication, the tragedy of Locrine 
will be found to reſemble, few diſſyllable or triſyllable terminations 
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The doubtful title, gentlemen, prefix d 

Upon the argument we have in hand, 

May breed ſuſpence, and wrongfully diſturb 

The peaceful quiet of your ſettied thoughts. 
To flop which ſcruple, let this brief ſuffice © 

It is no pamper'd glutton we preſent, 

Nor aged counſellor to youthful fin, + 

But one, whoſe virtue ſhone above dhe reſt, 

A valiant martyr, and a virtuous peer ; 

In whoſe true faith and loyalty, expreſs'd 

Uto his ſovereign and his country's eat, 

Me ſtrive to pay that tribute of our love 

Your favours merit. Let fair truth be grac'd, 

Since forg'd invention former time defac d. 


The farcaſm which this prologue contains on ſome writer who 
in a preceding drama had exhibited a pampered glutton and an 
aged counſellor to youthful ſin— (by which deſcription either fir John 
Oldcaſtle, a character in the old Xing Henry V. or fir John Falſtaff, 
ſeems to have been pointed at) induced me on a former occaſion 
to doubt whether Shakſpeare was the author of the preſent play. 

The apparent alluſion alſo to this prologue, in the epilogue to 
The Second Part of King Henry IV. (** for Oldcaſtle died a mar- 
tyr—and this is not the man”) appeared to me a ſtrong circum- 
ſtance againſt the authenticity of this piece. I am ſtill of the 
ſame opinion ; nor do I ſee how it could have been the pro- 
duction of an author who had before exhibited fir John Fal- 
ſtaff on the ſtage. The preſent play was written, I believe, after 
the repreſentation of the Fir Part, and before that of the Seco 
Part of King Henry IV. MarLone. | 


Perſons 


TPerfons Repreſented. | 


King Henry the Fifth. 

Sir John Oldcaſtle, lord Cobham. 

Lord Herbert. 

Lord Powis. 

The duke of Suffolk. 

The earl of Huntington. 

The earl of Cambridge, | 1 
Lord Scroope, ; conſpirators againſt the king. 
Sir Thomas Grey, 

Sir Roger Acton, 3 
Sir Richard Lee, 5 
Maſter Bourn, | rebels. 
Maſter Beverley, | 
Murley, a brewer of Dunſtable, 3 
The biſhop of Rocheſter. 

Two Judges of afſize. 8 
Lord warden of the cinque-ports. 

| Mr. Butler, gentleman of the privy-chamber. 

Chartres, à French agent. 

Cromer, ſheriff of Kent. 

. The Mayor of Hereford, and Sheriff of Herefordſhire, 
Sir John, he parſon of Wrotham. 

Lieutenant of the Tower. 

The Mayor, and Goaler of St. Albans, 

A Kentiſh conſtable, and an ale-man. 

Dick and Tom, ſervants to Murley. 

An Iriſbman. 

Harpool, ſervant to lord Cobham. 

Gough, /ervant to lord Herbert. 

Owen and Davy, ſervants to lord Powis. 


Clun, ſumner to the bi iſhop of - Rocheſter, 


Lady Cobham. 

Lady Powis. 

Doll, concubine to the parſon of Wrotham, 
| Kate, the carrier's daughter. 


An Hoſt, Ofiler, Carriers, Soldiers, Beggarmen, Conſtables, 
Marders of the 7. oer, Bailiffs, Me ejengers, and other 


Attendants. 
SCE N E, England. 
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ACT L583 
| Hereford. A. ſtreet. 


Enter lord Herbert, lord Poris, Owen, Gough, Davy, 
and ſeveral other followers of the lords Herbert and 
Porois; they fight. Then enter the ſheriff of Hereford- 

Shire and a bail. 


Sher. My lords, I charge ye, in his highneſs* name, 
To keep the peace; you and your followers, 
4 ' — » Her. 


2 The hiſtory of fir John Oldcaſtle (who, having married the 
heireſs of lord Cobham, was ſummoned to parliament by that title 
on the 18th of December, 1409) may be found in Holinſhed”s Chro- 
 nicle, vol. ii. p. 544+ & ſeq. and in many other books. In order 
to heighten his character, the author of this drama has departed 
from hiſtorical truth ; for the conſpiracy of the earl of Cambridge, 
lord Scroope, &c. againſt king Henry V. was diſcovered by Ed- 
mund earl of March, and not by fir John Oldcaſtle, who was him- 
ſelf engaged in a traiterous defign againſt Henry, and hanged about 
four years after the execution of thoſe conſpirators, —The pre- 
ſent play was entered on the Stationers* books on the 4th of 
Auguſt, 1600, by Thomas Pavier, under the title of The Firf 
Part of the Hiflory of the Life of Sir Fohn Oldcaſile, Lord Cobham,” 
At the ſame time was entered The Second Part of the Hiftory of 

Sir Fohn Oldcaftle, Lord Cobham, with bis Martyrdom ;”* but this 
was never publiſhed, | 

Ihn the title-page of the original edition, in 1600, the name of 
William Shakſpeare is printed at length. | 
I do not perceive the leaſt trace of our great poet in any part of 
this play. It is obſervable that in the entry on the Stationers? 
books the author's name is not mentioned. The printer, Pavier, 
(whoſe name is not prefixed to any of Shakſpeare's undiſputed per- 
| formance, except King Henry V. and two parts of King Henry VI. 
of which plays he iſlued out copies manifeſtly ſpurious and imper- 
fea) when he publiſhed it, was induced, I imagine, to aſcribe it 
| | to 
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ko FIRST PAR T-or. 
Hier. Good maſter ſheriff, look unto yourſelf, 
Pow. Do ſo, for we og other buſineſs. _ | 
They attempt to fight again. 
Sher. Will ye diſturb the judges, and the ze > 
Hear the king's proclamation, ye were beſt. 
Pow. Hold then ; let's hear it. 
Her. But be brief, ye were beſt, 
Bail. O 


ob Coflone, :; make ſhorter O, or hall mar your 
yes. 


: Owen. What, ow hur nothing to- fay, but . ? 
Bail, O-—— yes. 
Davy. O nay; py coſs plut, Jowh with hur, down 
wich hur. A Powis, a Powis. 
| Gough. A Herbert, a Herbert, and down with 
Powis. - = [They fight again. 
- Sher, Hold in the king s name, hold. 
Orden. Down with a! knave's name, down. 
[De bailiff is Rnock'd down, and the ſheriff runs away. 
Her. Powis, I think thy Welſh and thou do ſmart, 
Pozo. —_— I think my: {word came near thy 
| eart | 
Her. Thy heart's: beſt blood ſhall pay tlie loſs of 
mine. 
Gough, A Herbert, a „Herbert. 
Davy. A Powis, a Powis. | 


45 they are fighting, Enter the My of Hereford, bis 
officers and townſmen, with clubs. 


| My. My lords, as you are liegemen to the crown, 


to Shakſpeare by the ſucceſs of the Firſt Part of King Henry IV. 
'The character of Falſtaff having been formed, as I conceive, on 
the fir John Oldeaſtle of an elder drama, a hope was proba ably 
entertained that the publiek might be deceived, and ſuppoſe this 
. alſo to be Shakſpeateꝰs performance. Marorx. ; 

The ' Biftory of Sir John Olaf, and The Life ani Death of 
- Lord Cromwell, are much in the ſtylè and manner of Thomas 
Heywood, by whom 1 — co hare been written. Farmer, 
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True noblemen, and ſubjects to the King, 
Attend his highneſs' proclamation, 
Commanded by the judges of aſſize, 
For keepin e at this aſſembly. 

Her. Good: maſter mayor of Hereford, be brief. 

May. Serjeant, without the ceremonies of O yes, 

Pronounce aloud the proclamation. | 

Ser. The king's juſtices, perceiving what publick 
miſchief may enſue this private quarrel, in his ma- 
jeſty's name do ftraitly charge and command all 
perſons, of what degree ſoever, to depart this city 
of Hereford, except ſuch as are bound to give at- 
tendance at this aſſize, and that no man preſume 
to wear any weapon, e Welſh-hooks , and 
foreſt bills | 

Omen. Haw ! No pill, nor Wells hoog ? hs 9 

Peace, and hear the proclamation. 

Ser. And that the lord Powis do preſently' diſperſe 
and diſcharge his retinue, and depart the city-in the 
king's peace, he and his followers, on pain of im- 
priſonment. 

Davy. Haw ? pud her lord Powis in priſon ? A 
Powis, a Powis. Coſſoon, hur will live and tye with 
hur lord. 

Gough. A Herbert, a Herbeer, 
[They fight. Lord Herbert is - wounded, and fall to 
the ground. The mayor and is NEG: interpoſe. 
Lord Powis runs away. 


Euer 2 Judges, tze Sheriff and his bailiff before them. 


1 Fudge. Where's the lord Herbert? Is he hurt or 
ſlain? 
Sher. He's. here, my lord. 
2 Judge. How fares-his- lordſhip, friends? 
bag. . Mortally wounded, ſpeechleſs; he cannot 
| lives 


2 — ſpecially WW; abb, =] See note on K. Hen'y I lalt 
edit. yall Ve Pp. 333» OTEEVENS, 
"gl - udge, 
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1 yuche. Convey him bence, let not his wounds 
take air; 5 
And get him dreſs d with i . 
[ Exeunt Lord Herbert and Gough. 
Maſter mayor of Hereford, maſter ſheriff o'the Ae, 
Commit lord Powis to ſafe cuſtody, 
To anſwer the diſturbance of the peace, 
Lord Herbert's peril, and his high- contempt 13 
Of us, and you the king's commiſſioners: 
See it be done with care and diligence. 
Sher. Pleaſe it your lordſhip, ny lard Powis is 
gone paſt all recover. 
2 Fudge, Vet let ſearch be made, : 
To a "ment his followers that are left. 
Sher, There are ſome of them : Sirs, lay hold of 
them. 36 Þ 
Owen, Of us? and why ? what has hur done, I 
pray you ? 35 
| Sher. Diſarm 3 bailiffs, SL 
May. Officers, aſſiſt. 
Ee Hear you, lord ſhudge, what reſſon i 1s * 
this? 
Orven. Coſſoon, pe puſe for fighting for our r lord: 1 
1 Judge. Away with them. | 
Davy. Harg you, my lord. | 
Orven. Gough, my lau Herbert' 5 man, i is a thitten 
Leave, | 
Davy. Ice live and he in good quarrel. \ 
Owen. Pray you do ſhuſtice, let awl be priſon. | 
Davy. Priſon! no; lord * I wool — 700 
pail, good ſurety. _ 
2 Judge. What bail? what ſureties ? | 
Davy. Hur cozen ap Rice, ap — ap Morice, 
ap Moral: ap Lluellyn, ap Madoc, ap Meredith, 
ap Griffin, ap Davy, ap Owen, ap Skinken, ap Shones, 
2 Judge. Two of the moſt ſufficient are enough. 
Sher, "Ad 4t pleaſe your ak theſe are all but 


onc. 
F Judge, 1 
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1 Judge. To gaol with them, and the lord Her- 
bert's men: | | 
We'll talk with them, when the aſſize is done. 

es bes] [ Exeunt bailiffs, Owen, Davy, c. 

Riotous, audacious, and unruly grooms, 
Muſt we be forced to come from the bench, 
To quiet brawls, which every conſtable 

In other civil places can ſuppreſs ? | 

2 Fudge. What was the quarrel that caus'd all this 

ſtir ? 

Sher. About religion, as I heard, my lord. 

Lord Powis detracted from the power of Rome, 
Affirming Wickliff's doctrine to be true, 

And Rome's erroneous: hot reply was made 
By the lord Herbert ; they were traitors all 
That would maintain it. Powis anſwered, 
They were as true, as noble, and as wiſe 

As he; they would defend it with their lives; 
He nam'd for inſtance fir John Oldcaſtle, 
The lord Cobham : Herbert reply'd again, 
He, thou, and all are traitors that ſo hold, 
The lie was given, the ſeveral factions drawn, 
And ſo enraged that we could not appeaſe it. 

i Jude. This caſe concerns the king's prerogative, 
And *tis dangerous to the ſtate and commonwealth. 
Gentlemen, juſtices, maſter mayor, and maſter ſheriff, 
It doth behove us all, and each of us, 

In general and particular, to have care 

For the ſuppreſſing of all mutinies, 

And all aſſemblies, except ſoldiers' muſters, 

For the king's preparation into France. 

We hear of ſecret conventicles made, 

And there is doubt of ſome conſpiracies, 

Which may break out into rebellious arms, 
When the king's gone, perchance before he go: 

Note as an inſtance, this one perilous fray: 

What factions might have grown on either part, 

To the deſtruction of the king and realm ? 

e. 1 Vet, 
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Vet, in my conſcience, fir John Oldcaſtle's 


Innocent of i it; only his name was us'd. 

We therefore from his highneſs give this charge: 
You, maſter mayor, look to your citizens; 
You, maſter ſheriff, unto your ſhire ; and you 
As juſtices, in every one's precinct 
There be no meetings: when the vulgar ſort 

Sit on their ale-bench, with their cups and cans, 
Matters of ſtate be not their common talk, 
Nor pure religion by their lips profan'd. 

Let us return unto the bench again, 

And there examine further of this fray. 


Enter a Bailiff and a Serjeant. 


Sher. Sirs, have ye taken the lord Powis yet? 

Bail. No, nor heard of him. 

Ser. No, he's gone far enough. 

2 Judge. They that are left behind, ſhall 1 all. 
mp 


SCENE II. 
Eltham. 


An anti-chamber i in the palace. 


Enter the duke of Suffolk, biſhop of Rocheſter, Butler, and 


fir John of F/rotham, 


Suff. Now, my lord biſhop, take free liberty 
To ſpeak your mind: what is your ſuit to us? 
Roch. My noble lord, no more than what you know, 
And have been oftentimes inveſted with. 


An 
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Amongſt the which, lord Cobham is a chief, 
What inconvenience may proceed hereof, 
Both to the King, and to the commonwealth, 
May eafily be diſcern'd, when, like a frenzy, | 
This innovation ſhall poſſeſs their minds. | 
_ Theſe upſtarts will have followers to uphold 
Their damn'd opinion, more than Henry ſhall, 
To undergo his quarrel *gainſt the French, 

Suf. What proof is there againſt them to be had, 
That what you fay the law may juſtify ? 

Roch. They give themſelves the name of Pro- 

teſtants, 

a meet in fields and ſolitary groves. 

S. John. Was ever heard, my lord, the like till now? 
That thieves and rebels, blood, my lord, hereticks, 
Plain hereticks, (Pl ſtand to't to their teeth) 
Should have, to colour their vile practices, 

A title of ſuch worth, as Proteſtant ? 


Enter a Meſſenger with a letter, which be gives to the 
duke of Suffolk. 


Si O, but you muſt not ſwear; it ill becomes 
One of your coat to rap out bloody oaths. 

Roch. Pardon him, good my lord ; it is his zeal. 
An honeſt country prelate, who laments 
To ſee ſuch foul diſorder in the church. 

S. Jobn. There's one, they call him fir John Old- 

caſtle ; 

He has not his name for nought ; for, like a caſtle, 
Doth he encompaſs them within his walls: 
But till that caſtle be ſubverted quite, 

We ne'er ſhall be at quiet in the realm. 
Roch. That is our ſuit, my lord; that he be ta'en, 
And brought in queſtion for his hereſy. 
| Befide, two letters brought me out of Wales, 
Wherein my lord of Hereford * writes to me, 


. + Whereinmy lord of Hertford] It ſhould be, I think, wy lord 
of Hereford, MALONE. - | 
T 2 What 
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What tumult and ſedition was begun, 


About the lord Cobham, at the *fizes there, 


(For they had much ado to calm the rage) 


And that the valiant Herbert is there ſlain. 


Suf. A fire that muſt be quench'd. Well, ſay no 
mas. 
The king anon goes to the council labor; 
There to debate of matters touching France. 
As he doth paſs by, I'll inform his grace 
Concerning your petition. Maſter Butler, 


If I forget, do you remember me 5, 


But. I will, my lord. 
Roch. Not as a recompence, 


But as a token of our love to you, 


By me, my lords, the clergy doth preſent 
This purſe, and in it full a thouſand angels, 
Praying your lordſhip to accept their gift. 
[ Offers the duke a purſe. 
Sf. I thank them, my lord biſhop, for their love, 
But will not take their money; if you pleaſe 
To give it to this gentleman, you may. 
Roch. Sir, then we crave your furtherance herein. 
But. The beſt I can, my lord of Rocheſter. 
Roch. Nay, pray you take it, truſt me fir, you ſhall. 
S. John. Were ye all three upon New-market heath, 
You ſhould not need ſtrain curt'ſy who ſhould have it; 
Sir John would quickly rid ye of that care. [Ai 4. 
Su. The king is coming. Fear ye not, my lord ; 
The very firſt thing I will break with him, 
Shall be about your matter. 


E. nter king Hem'y 5 the an f Huntin g!0nhs 


K. Henry. My lord of Suffolk, 
Was it not ſaid the clergy did refuſe i 
To lend us money toward our wars in France? 


5 77 I. forget, do you remember me. ] i.e. remind me. Dla. | 
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Suf. It was, my lord, but very wrongfully. 
K. Henry. I know it was : for Huntington here tells 
„ „ 
They have been very bountiful of late. 
Suff. And ſtill they vow, my gracious lord, to be ſo, 
Hoping your majeſty will think on them 
As of your loving ſubjects, and ſuppreſs. 
All ſuch malicious errors as begin 
To ſpot their calling, and diſturb the church. 

K. Henry, God elſe forbid ! Why, Suffolk, is there 
Any new rupture to diſquiet them? 
Suf. No new, my lord; the old is great enough; 
And ſo increaſing, as, if not cut down, 
Will breed a ſcandal to your royal ſtate, 
And ſet your kingdom quickly in an uproar. 
The Kentiſh knight, lord Cobham, in deſpite 
Of any law, or ſpiritual diſcipline, 
Maintains this upſtart new religion till ; 
And divers great aſſemblies, by his means, 
And private quarrels, are commenc'd abroad, 
As by this letter more at large, my liege, 
Ts made apparent. 

K. Henry. We do find it here, 
There was in Wales a certain fray of late 
Between two noblemen. But what of this ? 

Follows it ſtraight, lord Cobham muſt be he 
Did cauſe the ſame ? I dare be ſworn, good knight, 
He never dream'd of any ſuch contention. 

Roch. But in his name the quarrel did begin, 
About the opinion which he held, my liege. 
EK. Henry. What if it did? was either he in place 
To take part with them, or abet them in it ? 
If brabbling fellows, whoſe enkindled blood 
Seeths in their firy veins, will needs go fight, 
Making their quarrels of ſome words that paſs'd 
Either of you, or you, amongſt their cups, 
Is the fault yours? or are they guilty of it? 

Suf. With pardon of your highneſs, my dread lord, 

—_— T3 Such 


it 25 ** Wars Maria de ben Maron E. 
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Such little ſparks, negle&ed, may in time 
Grow to a mighty flame. But that's not all; 
He doth beſide maintain a ſtrange religion, 


And will not be compell'd to come to maſs. 


Noch. We do beſeech you en gracious 
prince, 
Without offence unto your majeſty, 
We may be bold to uſe authority. 
K. Henry. As how? 
Roch. To ſummon him unto the archics A 


Where ſuch offences have their puniſhment. | 


K. Henry. To anſwer perſonally ? is that your Mean» 
ing? 

Roch. It 3 my n 

K. Henry. How, if he appeal ? 

Roch. My lord, he cannot in ſuch a caſe as s this, 

Suf. Not where religion is the plea, my lord. 

K. Henry. I took it always, that ourſelf ſtood on 
As a ſufficient refuge, unto whom 


Not any but might lawfully appeal: 
But we'll not argue now upon that point. 


For ſir John Oldcaſtle, whom you accuſe, 
Let me intreat you to diſpenſe a while 


With your high title of preheminence, 
Report did never yet condemn him fo, 
But he hath always been reputed loyal: 

And, in my knowledge, I can ſay thus much, 


T bat he is virtuous, wiſe, and honourable, 


If any way his conſcience be ſeduc'd 


To waver in his faith, I'll ſend for him, 


And ſchool him privately : if that ſerve not, 
Then afterward you may proceed againſt him, 
Butler, be you the meſſenger for us, 
And will him preſently repair to court. 


| Exeunt King Henry, Huntington, Suffolk, ing Bulle. 


s To ſummon him unto the arches, ] The court of arches, ſo 
called becauſe it was anciently held in the church of Saint Mary 


S. foby 
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S. John. How now, my lord ? why ſtand you diſ- 
content? 
Inſooth, methinks the king hath well decreed. 
Roch. Ay, ay, ſir John, if he would keep his warg's 
But I perceive he favours him ſo much 
As this will be to ſmall effect, I fear, 
S. John. Why then I'll tell you what you're beſt 
to do : 
If. you ſuſpect the king will be but cold 
| In reprehending him, ſend you a proceſs too, 
To ſerve upon him ; ſo you may be ſure 
To make him anſwer it, howſoe'er it fall. 
Roch. And well remember'd ; J will have it ſo; 
A ſumner ſhall be ſent ? about it ſtraight. [ Exit. 
S. John, Yea, do ſo. In the mean ſpace this re- 
mains | 
For kind fir John of Wrotham, wo Jack. 
Methinks the purſe of gold the biſhop gave 
Made a good ſhew, it had a tempting look: 
Beſhrew me, but my fingers' ends do itch 
To be upon thoſe golden ruddocks*, Well, *tis thus; ; 
I am not as the world doth take me for : 
If ever wolf were cloathed in ſheep's coat, 
Then I am he; old huddle and twang faith: 
A prieſt in ew, but, in plain terms, a thief. 
Yet let me tell you too, an honeſt thief; 
One that will take it where it may be ſpar d, 
And ſpend it freely in good fellowſhip. 
1 have as many ſhapes as Proteus had; 
_ That ſtill when any villainy is done, 
There may be none ſuſpect it was fir John, 
Beſides, to comfort me, (for what's this life, 


A ſumner. al be ſent—] A ſumner is an apparitor or meſ. 


ſenger employed to ſummon perſons to appear in the ſpiritual court. 
MaLons. 


8 Tobe upon theſe golden ruddocks.] The ruddock is the robin- 
red. breaſt. The word is here uſed as a cant term for money. 
7 yulgar ſtill call our gold coins, gold. finches STEEVENs. 
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Except the crabbed bitterneſs thereof 

Be ſweeten'd now and then with lechery ?) 

J have my Doll, my concubine as *twere, 
To frolick with; a luſty bouncing girl. 

But whilſt I loiter here, the gold may ſcape, 


And that muſt not be ſo: it is mine own. 


Therefore I'Il meet him on his way to court, 


And ſhrive him of itꝰ; there will be the ſports [Exit. 
e E N E m. 


An outer court before lord Cobhamt's houſe. A publick road 
Leading to it; and an alehouſe appearing at a little 
diſtance. 1 5 


Enter tevo old Men, and two Soldiers. 
1 Sold. God help, God help! there's law for puniſhing, 


But there's no law for our neceſſity: 
There be more ſtocks to ſet poor ſoldiers in, 
Than there be houſes to relieve them at. 
1 Old M. Ay, houſe-keeping decays in every place, 
Even as Saint Peter writ, ſtill worſe and worſe, 
2 Old M. Maſter mayor of Rocheſter has given 
command, that none ſhall go abroad out of the pa- 
riſh ; and has ſet down an order forſooth, what every 
poor houſholder muſt give for our relief; where there 
be ſome *ſefſed *, I may ſay to you, had almoſt as 
much need to beg as we, 5 f 
1 Old M. It is a hard world the while. | 
2 Old M. If a poor man aſk at door for God's 


9 And ſhrive him of it; —] To /hrive a man, was to eaſe him 
of his burden of fins, by confeſſion. The parſon applies the term 
to the act of 3 a purſe, and conſequently unloading the 
þearer of it. STEEYVYENS. 5 | 5 

x 


out of all c, STEEVERS, 


there be ſome ſeſſed— i. e, taxed. Hence the phraſe 
| ſake, 
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fake, they aſk him for a licence, or a certificate from 
a juſtice. 

1 Sold. Faith we have none, but ht we bear 
upon our bodies, our maim'd limbs, God help us. 
2 Sold. And yet as lame as J am, [I'll with the king 
into France, if I can but crawl a ſhip-board. I had 

rather be ſlain in France, than ſtarve in England. 

I Old M. Ha, were I but as luſty as I was at 


Shrewſbury battle, I would not do as I do :—but we 


are now come to the good lord Cobham's, the beſt 
man to the poor in all Kent. 


2 Old M. God bleſs him ! there be but few ſuch. 


Enter lord Cobham and Harpool. 


Cob. Thou peeviſh froward man, what wouldſt 

thou have ? 

Har. This pride, this pride, brings all to beggary. 
I ſerv'd your father, and your grandfather ; 

Shew me ſuch two men now : no, no ; your backs, 

Your backs *, the devil and pride, has cut the throat 

Of all good houſe-keeping ; they were the beſt 

Yeomens' maſters that ever were in England. 

Cob. Yea, except thou have a crew of filthy knaves 

And ſturdy rogues, ſtill feeding at my gate, 
There is no hoſpitality with thee. 

Har. They may fit at the gate well enough, but 
the devil of any thing you give them, except they'll 
eat ſtones, 

Cob. Tis long then of ſuch hungry knaves as you: 
Vea, ſir, here's your retinue; your gueſts be come; 
They know their hours, I warrant you. 


— your backs, your backs, —] The meaning I believe ind 


7s a Sumptuouſneſs of your apparel that has leſſened your ability to 

aſſiſi tbe poor, So, in Lg Henry VIII. 

many 

Have TM their backs with laying manors on them, 
For this great jourdley. * MarokE. 
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1 Old M. God bleſs your honour ! God fave the 
good lord Cobham, and all his houſe ! 

1 Sold. Good your honour, beſtow your bleffed 
alms upon poor men. | 

Cob. Now, fir, here be your e - now 

are you 
As ſafe as the emperor. | 

Har. My alms-knights ? Nay, they re yours : it 
is a ſhame for you, and Pll ſtand to't; your fooliſh 
alms maintains more vagabonds than all the noble- 
men in Kent beſide. Out, you rogues, you knaves, 
work for your livings. Alas, poor men, they may 
beg their hearts out ; there's no more charity among 
men than among ſo many maſtiff dogs. ¶ Aide.] What 
make you here, you needy knaves ? Away, away, 
you villains. 

2 Sold. ] beſeech you, ſir, be —_ to us. 

Cob. Nay, nay, they know thee well enough; I think 
That all the beggars in this land are thy 
Acquaintance : go beſtow your alms, none will 
Control you, fir. 

Har, What ſhould I give them? you are grown ſo 
beggarly that you can ſcarce give a bit of bread at 
your door. You talk of your religion ſo long, that 
you have baniſh'd charity from you. A man may 
make a flax-ſhop 1 in your kitchen chimnies, for any 
fire there is ſtirring, 

Cob. If thou wilt give them nothing, ſendthem hence; 
Let them not ſtand here ſtarving in the cold, 

Har. Who! I drive them hence? If I drive poor 
men from the door, I'll be hang'd : I know not what 
I may come to myſelf. God help ye, poor knaves, 
ye ſee the world. Well, you had a mother; O God 
be with thee, good lady, thy ſoul's at reſt : She gave 
more in ſhirts and ſmocks to poor children, than you 


ſpend 1 in your houſe; and yet you live a beggar too, 
{ To lord Cobham, 


Cob. Even the work deed that &er my mother did, 
Was in 9 ſuch a fool as thou, ; 


Ha: 
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Har. Ay, I am a fool ſtill: with all your wit 
you'll die a beggar ; go to. | 

Cob, Go, you old fool, give the poor people 

ſomething. 
Go in, poor men, into the inner court, 
And take ſuch alms as there 1s to be had. 

Sold. God blefs your honour ! 

Har. Hang you rogues, hang you; there's nothing 
but miſery amongſt you; you fear no law, you. 

2 Old M. God bleſs you good maſter Ralph, God 


ſave your life; you are good to the poor ſtill. 
[ Exeunt Harpool, Old men, and Soldiers. 


Enter lord Powis, diſguiſed. 


Cob: What fellow's yonder comes along the grove ? 
Few paſſengers there be that know this way. 
Methinks, he ſtops, as though he ſtaid for me, 
And meant to ſhroud himſelf among the buſhes, 

I know, the clergy hates me to the death, 
And my religion gets me many foes : 
And this may be ſome deſperate rogue, ſuborn'd 
To work me miſchief :—as it pleaſeth God. 
If he come toward me, ſure I'll ſtay his coming, 
Be he but one man, whatſoe'er he be. 
[Lord Porvis aun 
J have been well acquainted with that face. 

Pow. Well met, my honourable lord and friend. 

Cob. You are very welcome, fir, whate'er you be; 
But of this ſudden, fir, 1 do not know you. 


Pow. I am one that wiſheth well unto your ho- 


nour; 
My name is Powis, an old friend of yours. 
Cob. My honourable lord, and worthy friend, 
What makes your lordſhip thus alone in Kent ? 
And thus diſguiſed in this ſtrange attire ? 

Pow. My lord, an unexpected accident 
Hath at this time enforc'd me to theſe parts, 


And thus it happ'd. Not yet full five days ſince, 


Now 
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| Now at the laſt aſſize at Hereford, . 

It chanc'd that the lord Herbert and myſelf, 

Mongſt other things, diſcourſing at the table, 

Did fall in ſpeech about ſome certain points 

Of Wickliff's doctrine, gainſt the papacy 

And the religion catholick maintain'd 

Through the moſt part of Europe at this day. 

This wilful teſty lord ſtuck not to ſay, 

That Wickliff was a knave, a ſchiſmatick, 

His doctrine deviliſh, and heretical ; 

And whatſoe'er he was, maintain'd the ſame, 
Was traitor both to God, and to his country. 
Being moved at his peremptory ſpeech, 

J told him, ſome maintained thoſe opinions, 
Men, and truer ſubjects than lord Herbert was: 
And he replying in compariſons, 

\ Your name was urg'd, my lord, againſt his chal- 

lenge ?, - 

To be a perfect favourer of the truth. 

And, to be ſhort, from words we fell to blows, 
Our ſervants, and our tenants, taking parts, 
Many on both fides hurt; and for an hour 
The broil by no means could be pacified ; 

Until the judges, rifing from the bench, 

Were in their perſons forc'd to part the fray, 
Cob. TI hope no man was violently ſlain. 

Pow. *Faith none, I truſt, but the lord Herbert 8 

ſelf, 

Who is in truth ſo dangerouſly hurt, 

As it is doubted he can hardly ſcape. 

Cob. I am ſorry, my good lord, tor theſe ill news, 

Pozw. This is the cauſe that drives me into Kent, 
To ſhroud myſelf with you, ſo good a friend, 
Dntil I hear how things do ſpeed at home. | 
Cob. Your lordſhip is moſt welcome unto Cobham 1 
T_ | am very ſorry, my good lord, 


— his challenge, ] Thus the quarto 1600, The folig 
: 3664 reads —tbis challenge. Maron. 5 
Mr 
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My name was brought in queſtion in this matter, 
Conſidering I have many enemies, 

That threaten malice, and do lie in wait 

To take the vantage of the ſmalleſt thing. 

But you are welcome; and repoſe your lordſhip, 
And keep yourſelf here ſecret in my houſe, 
Until we hear how the lord Herbert ſpeeds. 


Enter Harpool. 


Here comes my man: firrah, what news? 
Har. Yonder's one Maſter Butler of the privy 
chamber, is ſent unto you from the king. 
Pow. Pray God, that the lord Herbert be not dead, 
And the king, hearing whither I am gone, 
Hath ſent for me. 
Cob. Comfort yourſelf, my lord; I warrant you. 
Har. Fellow, what ails thee ? doſt thou quake ? 
doſt thou ſhake ? doſt thou tremble ? ha? 
Cob. Peace, you old fool. Sirrah, convey this gen- 
tleman in the back way, and bring the other into 
the walk, 
Hur. Come, fir, you're welcome, if you love my 
lord. 
Por, Gramercy,' gentle friend. 


Cob. I thought as much, that it would not be long 
Before I heard of ſomething from the king, 
About this matter. . 


Enter Harpool and Butler. 


Har. Sir, yonder my lord walks, you ſee him; PII 
have your men into the cellar the while. 

Cob. Welcome, good maſter Butler, 

But. Thanks, my good lord. His majeſty doth 
commend his love unto your lordſhip, and wills you 
to repair unto the court. 

Cob. God bleſs his highneſs, and confound his 

enemies! 


I hope 


[ Exeunt Pomis and Harpool. 
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1 hope his majeſty i is well. 


But. In good health, my lord. 
Cob. God long continue it! Methinks you look 


As though you were not well: what ail ye, ſir? 
But. Faith I have had a fooliſh odd miſchance, 


That angers me. Coming o'er Shooter's-Hill, 


There came one to me like a ſailor, and 


Aſk'd my money; and whilſt I ſtaid my horſe, 
To draw my purſe, he takes the advantage of 
A little bank, and leaps behind me, whips 
My purſe away, and with a ſudden jerk, 

I know not how, threw me at leaſt three yards 
Out of my ſaddle. TI never was w Is 
In all my life. 

Cob. I am very ſorry, fr, for your aatſobancey: 
We will ſend our warrant forth, to ſtay all ſuch 
Suſpicious perſons as ſhall be found: 

Then Maſter Butler we'll attend on you. 
Bul. I humbly thank your N Pi attend you, 
Exeunt. 


8 8 0 A . 
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MCT nu SCENE L 
The ſame. „„ emi: * 


Enter a Sumner. 


Sum. I have the law to warrant what TI do; and 
though the lord Cobham be a nobleman, that diſ- 
penſes not with law: I dare ſerve a proceſs, were he 
five noblemen. Though we ſumners make ſome- 
times a mad flip in a corner with a pretty wench, 
a ſumner muſt not go always by ſeeing : a man may 
be content to hide his eyes where he may feel his 
profit. Well, this is lord Cobham's houſe ; if I 
cannot ſpeak with bim, I'll clap my citation upon 
his door; fo my lord of Rocheſter bad me: but me- 


thinks here comes one of his men. 
Enter 
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Enter Harpool. 


Har. Welcome, good fellow, welcome; who 
would'ſt thou ſpeak with ? 

Sum. With my lord Cobham 1 would ſpeak, if 
thou be one of his men. 

Har. Yes, I am one of his men : but thou ad 
not ſpeak with my lord. 

Sum. May I ſend to him then? 

Har. I'll tell thee that, when I know thy errand. 

Sum. I will not tell my errand to thee. 

Har. Then keep it to thyſelf, and walk like a- 
Enave as thou cam'ſt. 

Sum. I tell thee, my lord keeps no knaves, firrah. 

Har. Then thou ſerveſt him not, I believe. What 
lord is thy maſter ? 

Sum. My lord of Rocheſter. 

Har. In good time: And what would'ſt thou have 
with my lord Cobham ? 

Sum. I come, by virtue of a proceſs, to cite him to 

appear before my lord in the court at Rocheſter. 

Har. | Afide.] Well, God grant me patience ! I 
could eat this conger 4, My lord is not at home; 
therefore it were good, Sumner, you carried your 

proceſs back, 

Sum. Why, if he will not be ſpoken withal, then 
will I leave it here; and ſee that he take knowledge 
of it. [ Fixes a citation on the gate. 

Har. Zounds you ſlave, do you ſet up your bills 
here? Go to; take it down again. Doſt thou know 


what thou doft? Doſt thou know on whom thou 


ſerveſt a proceſs ? 
Sum. Yes, marry do I; on fir John Oldcaftle, 


lord Cobham. 
Har. I am glad thou knoweſt him yet. And 
firrah, doſt thou not know that the lord Cobham is a 


4 — T could eat this conger.] The conger is the ſea eel. MaLloxxR. 


Vor. II. brave 


„ 88 „ PARTOSF! 

brave lord, that keeps good beef and beer in his 

houſe, and every day feeds a hundred poor people at 

his gate, and keeps a hundred tall fellows 5 ? 

Sum. What's that to my process??? 
Har. Marry this, fir ; is this proceſs parchment ? 
Sum. Yes, marry is it. | 
Har. And this ſeal wax? 

Sum. It is ſo. 8 | | 

Har. If this be parchment, and this wax, eat you 
this parchment and this wax, or I will make parch- 
ment of your ſkin, and beat your brains into wax. 

Sirrah, Summer, diſpatch ; devour, firrah, devour ©, 
Sum. Tam my lord of Rocheſter's ſumner; I came 

to do my office, and thou ſhalt anſwer it 
Har. Sirrah, no railing, but betake yourſelf to. 

your teeth. Thou ſhalt eat no worſe than thou 
bring'ſt with thee. Thou bring'ſt it for my lord, and 
wilt thou bring my lord worſe than thou wilt eat 

V 1 
Sum. Sir, I brought it not my lord to eat. 

Har. O, do you fir me now? All's one for that; 

Fl make you eat it, for bringing it. 

Sum. I cannot eat it. - ; 
Har. Can you not? *sblood Þl] beat you till you 
have a ſtomach. Beats him. 
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S — à hundred tall fellows?] A tall fellow, in old language, is a 
ſtout fighting man. Ma Lox E. | | - 

6 dewour, firrah, devour.) This circumſtance is not a 
fiction of the author of this play, Naſhe in his Apologie of Pierce 
Penaileſſe, 1593, ſays, he once ſaw Robert Greene (a voluminous 
writer of thoſe days) ** make an apparitor eat his citation, wax and 
all, very handſomely ſerved *twixt two diſhes.” The fame ſtory 
is alſo told of one of the attendants of Bogo de Clare in the 
eighteenth year of Edward I. See Mills's Di/courſe of the An- 

i ziquity of the Star-chamber, 4to. 1590, p. 46. MaLont. 

4 — devour, firrah, devour.) This ſcene correſponds in many 
= particulars with that in K. Henry V. where Fluellen compels Piſtol 

| to eat the leek. Poins likewiſe, in the Second Part of K. Henry IV. : 
threatens to ſteep a letter in ſack, and make Falſtaff eat it. See 

note on that paſſage, vol. v. p. 484. laſt edit. STEEVENS, 


Sum. 
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Sum. O hold, hold, good maſter Servingman ; I 
will eat it. | : 

Har. Be champing, be chewing, fir, or I'll chew 
you, you rogue. Tough wax is the pureſt honey. 

Sum. The pureſt of the honey 0, Lord, fir! 
ohn [ Eats. 

Har. Feed, feed; tis wholſome, rogue, whol- 
ſome ?. Cannot you, like an honeſt ſumner, walk 
with the devil your brother, to fetch in your bailiff's 
rents, but you muſt come to a nobleman's houſe 
with proceſs ? If thy ſeal were as broad as the lead 
that covers Rocheſter church, thou ſhould'ſt eat it. 

Sum. O, I am almoſt choak'd, I am almoſt 
choak'd. | | 5 | 

Har. Who's within there? will you ſhame my 
lord ? 1s there no beer in the houſe ? Butler, I ſay. 


E nter Butter. 


But. Here, here. | 
Har. Give him beer. There; tough old ſheep- 
ſkin's bare dry meat *. | [ The ſumner drinks. 


7 Har. Be champing, be chewing, fir, or Vl chew you, von 
rogue, the pureſt of. the honey. | | 

Sum. Tough wax is the pureſt honey : 

Har. O Lord, fir, oh, oh. 
Feed, tis wholeſome, Sc.] I believe the printer, by repeating ſome 
words twice over, has entangled theſe ſpeeches, which I would 
regulate as follows: 

Har. Be champing, be chewing, fir, or I'll chew you: 
Tough wax is the pureſt honey, 5 
Sum. O, lord fir! Oh, oh! 

Har. Feed, feed; *tis wholeſome, &c.] 

Or thus: f | 

Har. Be champing, be chewing, fir, or I'll chew you, you 
rogue. The pureſt of the honey— | | 
FSum. Tough wax is the pureſt honey ! oh lord, fir oh! 

Har. Feed, feed, &c. STEEVENS. 
l have nearly followed the regulation propoſed by Mr. Steevens. 
The old copies were evidently corrupt. MaLons. 

8 — tough old ſbeepſtin's bare dry meat.) Thus all the copies. I 
ſuppoſe the author wrote - tough old ſheepſkin's but dry meat. 

| 2 | S Hae; ; Maron E, 

Vor. II. U Sum, 
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290 FIRST PART OF 
Sum. O, fir, let me go no further; PI eat wy. 


word. 


Har. Yea marry, fir, T mean you ſhall eat more 
than your own word; for I'll make you eat all the 
words in the proceſs. Why, you drab-monger, can- 
not the ſecrets of all the wenches in a ſhire ſerve your 
turn, but you muſt come hither with a citation, with 
a pox ? Ill cite you. A cup of ſack for the ſumner. 

But. Here, ſir, here. 

Har. Here, ſlave, I drink to thee. 

Sum. I thank you, fir. 

Har. Now, if thou find'ſt thy Bvcnach well, be- 
cauſe thou ſhalt ſee my lord keeps meat in his houſe, 
if thou wilt go in, thou ſhalt have a piece of beef to 


thy breakfaſt. 
Sum. No, I am very well, good maſter ſerving- 


man, I thank you; very well, fir, 


Har. I am glad ont : then be walking towards Ro- 
cheſter to keep your ſtomach warm. And, Sumner, 


if I do know you diſturb a good wench within this 


dioceſe, if I do not make thee eat her petticoat, if 
there were four yards of Kentyh cloth in it, Lam a 


villain, 
Sum. God be wi” you, maſter ſervingman. 
5 [ Exit Sumner. 


Har. Farewel, Sumner. 
Enter Conſtable. 


| Con. Save you, maſter Harpool. 
Har. Welcome conſtable, welcome conſtable 3 ; 


hace news with thee ? 
Con. An't pleaſe you, maſter Harpool, I am to 


make hue and cry for a fellow with one eye, that 


has robb'd two clothiers; and am to crave your 
hindrance to ſearch all ſuſpected places; and they 


ſay there was a woman in the company, 


Hor. Haſt thou been at the ale-houſe ? haſt thou 


ſought there: 5 
Con. 
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Con. I durſt not ſearch in my lord Cobham's li- 
berty, except I had ſome of his ſervants for my 
warrant. 

Har. An honeſt conſtable: Callforth him that keeps 
the ale-houſe there. 

Con. Ho, who's within there? 


Enter Ale-man. 


Ale-man. Who calls there? Oh, is't you, maſter 
conſtable, and maſter Harpool ? you're welcome with 
all my heart. What make you here ſo early this morning? 

Har. Sirrah, what ſtraygers do you lodge? there 
is a robbery done this morning, and we are to ſearch 
for all ſuſpe&ed perſons. 

Ale-man. Gods-bore, I am po for't. I'faith, fir, 
I lodge no body, but a good honeſt prieſt, call'd fir 
Jobn a Wrotham, and a handſome woman that is 
his niece, that he ſays he has ſome ſuit in law for ; 
and as they go up and down to London, ſometimes 
they lie at my houſe, 

Har. What, is ſhe here in thy houſe now ? 

Ale- man. She is, fir : I promiſe you, fir, he is a 
quiet man, and becauſe he will not trouble too many 
rooms, he makes the woman lie every night at his 
bed's feet. 

Har. Bring her forth, conſtable ; bring her forth : 

let's ſee her, let's ſee her. 
Mle-man. Dorothy, you muſt come down to maſter 


conſtable, 
Enter Dorothy. 


Doll. Anon forſooth. 
Har. Welcome, ſweet laſs, welcome. 
Doll. I thank you, good fir, and maſter conſtable 


alſo. 
Har. A plump girl by the maſs, a plump girl. Ha, 
Doll, ha ! Wilt thou forſake the 3 and go with 


me, Doll! ? | 
25 U 2 ä Con. 


ns  -JFTRST PART: OF: 

Con. Ah! well ſaid, maſter Harpool ; you are 4 
merry old man i' faith; you will never be old. Now 
by the mack, a pretty wench indeed! FP 
Har. You old mad merry conſtable, art thou ad- 
vis'd of that? Ha, well ſaid Doll; fill ſome ale here. 
== | Doll. Oh, if I wiſt this old prieſt would not ſtick 
| to me, by Jove I would ingle this old IS "4 
1 Af 
N Har. O you old mad colt, Pfaith I'll ferk you: 
f fill all the pots in the houſe there. : 
Con. Oh! well faid, maſter Harpool ; you are a 
| heart of oak when albs done. 
Har. Ha, Doll, thou haſt a ſweet pair of lips by the 
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i Doll. Truly you are a moſt ſweet old man, as ever 
i I faw; by my troth, you have a face able to make 
any woman in love with you. 


Har. Fill, ſweet Doll, I'll drink to thee. 
Doll. 1 pledge you, fr, and thank you therefore, 


and I pray you let it come ©. 
Har. { Embracing her] Doll, canſt thou love me ? 
A mad merry laſs; would to God I had never ſeen thee! 
Doll. I warrant you, you will not out of my 
thoughts this twelvemonth ; truly you are as full of 
favour, as a man may be*. Ah, theſe ſweet grey 
locks ! by my troth they are moſt lovely. 


— ingle this old ferving-man.] 1. e. impoſe on him, make a 
fool of him. Perhaps it means the ſame as iveigle him, and may be 
a contraction of that word. B. Jonſon likewiſe uſes it. STEEVENS. 
I am afraid a leſs decent idea was intended to be conveyed by 
this word. Maroxe. 
pledge you fir, and thank you therefore, VE” I pray you let it 


come.] Theſe words, I ſuſpect, are part of ſome old ballad, 
Mar.owne. 


4 Something like this ſong may be found in X. Hen y V. P. Il. 

N 5 Fill the cup and let it come, & . STEEVENS. | 

| z — truly you are as full of favour, as 4 man may be.) Your 
countenance 1s as complete and perfect as any man's. So in Pe- 


ricles : 
„So buckſome, blithe, and Vl of face, 
& As heaven had lent her all his grace,” MaLoNE. 


Con, 
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Con. Cuds bores, maſter Harpool, I'll have one 
buſs too. 


Har. No licking for you, conſtable ; 5 hands off, 
hands off. 


Con. By'r lady, I love kiſſing as well as you. 

Doll. O, you are an old boy * *, you have a wanton 
eye of your own: Ah, you ſweet ſugar-lip'd wanton, 
you will win as many women's hearts as Come 1n 
your COMPRAR: 


Enter Sir Fohn f Wrotham. 


Sir John. Doll, come hither, 

Har. Prieſt, ſhe ſhall not. 

Doll. I'll come anon, ſweet love. 

Sir Fohn. Hands off, old fornicator. 

Har. Vicar, I'll fit here in ſpite of thee. Is this 
fit ſtuff for a prieſt to carry up and down with him ? 
Sir Fohn. Sirrah, doſt thou not know that a good- 
fellow parſon may have a chapel of eaſe, where his 
pariſh church is far off ? 

Har. You whorſon-ſton'd vicar, 

Sir John. You old ſtale ruffian, you lion of Cotſwold®. 


O you are an old boy, —] The quarto reads, I think, cor- 
ruptedly “ O, you are an odd den. fFarpool had before called 
Doll an old colt, MALONE, | 

| — you lion of Cotſwold.) By this term [ believe was meant a 

2 athletick fellow, a man as ſtrong and active as thoſe who 
uſed to exerciſe themſelves in the games at Cotſibold in Glou- 
ceſterſnire. In the Interlude of Nature, bl. let. no date, we meet 
the ſame phraſe: 

« By my fayth ye are wont to be as bold 
As yt were a lyon of Cottyfiwvold.” ; 

Juſtice Shallow in the Second Part of K. Henry IV. mentions 
Will. Squeele, a Co:/wwold man, as one of the moſt famous ſavinge- 
bucklers of his time. MaLoNE. 

As yt were alyon of Cottyſwold. ] When I quoted this paſſage, 
and offered an explanation of it in the laſt edition of Shakſpeare's 
plays, vol. v. p. 522, I had miſtaken its meaning. The Corfwold 
hills in Glouceſterſhire were famous on account of the number of 
ſheep fed upon them. A Cotſebold lion therefore meant a Corſwold 
ſbeep; as an * ex lion is ſtill the cant term for an E calf. 

STEEVENS. 
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Har, *Zounds, vicar, I'll geld you. | Flies upon him. 
Con. Keep the king's peace. 

Doll. Murder, murder, murder! 

Ale-man. Hold, as you are men, hold; for God's 


ſake be quiet: put up your 3 you draw not 
in my houſe. 


Har. You whorſon bawdy prieſt. 
Sir John. You old mutton-monger “. 
Con. Hold, fir John, hold. 
Doll. J pray thee, ſweet heart, be cules: I was 
but fitting to drink a pot of ale with him; even as 


Kind a man as ever I met with. 


Har. Thou art a thief, I warrant thee. 
Sir John. Then I am but as thou haſt been in thy 


days. Let's not be aſham'd of our trade; the king 
has been a thief himſelf. 


Doll. Come, be quiet. Haſt thou ſped ; 2 

Sir John. I have, wench ; here be crowns 1'faith, 
Doll. Come, let's be all friends then. 

Con. Well ſaid, miſtreſs Dorothy. 

Har. Thou art the maddeſt prieft that ever I met 


Sir John. Give me thy hand, thou art as good a 


fellow. I am a finger, a drinker, a bencher 5, a 


wencher ; I can ſay a maſs, and kits a laſs : faith, 


1 have a parſonage, and becauſe I would not be at 


too much cha, this wench ſerveth me for a 
ſexton. | 


+ You old mutton-monger. ] i. e. you old whore-maſter, | Mutton 
was formerly a cant term for a ſtrumpet. See a note in the Tavo 


Gentlemen of Verona, vol. 1. p. 127. laſt edit, and on Meaſure for 


Meaſure, vol. ii. p. 99. MAL ONE. 
24 finger, @ drinker, a bencher, —] © Thou art fo fat - 


witted (ſays prince Henry to Falſtaff) with drinking of old ſack, 


and unbuttoning thee after ſupper, and /eeping upon benches at 
noon.— Before alehouſes, formerly, benches were placed for the 


| accommodation of company. So in the preceding act: 


© —— when the vulgar ſort 
«© Sit on their ale-bench with their cups and cans,” — 


It is yet a faſhion in the country. MarORE. a 
Ha, 
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Har. Well ſaid, mad prieſt; we'll in, and be friends. 
Exeunt. 


rn 
TLondon. 
A room in the Axe Inn, without Biſhop-gate. 
Enter fir Roger Acton, Bourn, Beverley, and Murley. 


Act. Now, maſter Murley, I am well aſſur'd 
You know our errand, and do like the cauſe, - 
Being a man affected as we are. 

Mur. Marry God dild ye“, dainty my dear: no 
maſter, good fir Roger Acton, maſter Bourn, and 
maſter Beverley, gentlemen and juſtices of the peace; 
no maſter, I, but plain William Murley, the brewer 
of Dunſtable, your honeſt neighbour and your friend, 
if ye be men of my profeſſion. 

Bev. Profeſſed friends to Wickliff, foes to Rome. 

Mur. Hold by me, lad; lean upon that ſtaff, good 
maſter Beverley ; all of a houſe. Say your mind, ſay 
your mind. ; 

Act. You know, our faction now is grown ſo great 
Throughout the realm, that it begins to ſmoke 
Into the clergy's eyes, and the King's ears. 

High time it is that we were drawn to head, 

Our general and officers appointed ; 

And wars, you wot, will aſk great ſtore of coin. 
Able to ſtrength our action with your purſe, 

You are elected for a colonel 

Over a regiment of fifteen bands. 

Mur. Phew, paltry, paltry ! in and out, to and fro, 
be it more or leſs upon occaſion. Lord have mercy 
upon us, what a world is this! Sir Roger Acton, I 
am but a Dunſtable man, a plain brewer, you know. 


Marry God dild you] See note on Macbeth, laſt edit. vol. 
ir. p. 412. Meroxx. | 
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2066, FIRST PART OF 
Will luſty caveliering captains, gentlemen, come at 
my calling, go at my bidding ? dainty my dear, 


they'll do a dog of wax, a horſe of cheeſe, a prick 
and a pudding. No, no; ye muſt appoint ſome yu 


or knight at leaſt, to that place. 


Bour. Why, maſter Murley, you ſhall be a 
knight 7. 


Were you not in election to be ſheriff ? 
Have you not paſs'd all offices but that ? 


Have you not wealth to make your wife a lady! ? 
I warrant you, my lord, our general, 


| Beftows that honour on you, at firſt fight, 


Mur. Marry God dild ye, dainty my dear. But tell 


me, who ſhall be our general. Where's the lord 


Cobham, fir John Oldcaſtle, that noble alms-giver, 
houſe-keeper, virtuous, religious gentleman ? Come 


to me there, boys; come to me there. 


Act. Why, who but he ſhall be our general? 
Mur. And ſhall he knight me, and make me co- 


Jonel ? 


Act. My word for that, fir William Murley kni ght, 
Mur. Fellow, ſir Roger Acton knight, all 3 
I mean in arms, how ſtrong are we? how many part. 


ners? Our enemies beſide the king are mighty: be it 


more or leſs upon occaſion, reckon our force. 
Act. There are of us, our friends, and followers, 


Three thouſand and three hundred at the leaſt ; 


Of northern lads four thouſand, beſide horſe ; 


From Kent there comes, with fir Jobn Oldcaſtle, 
Seven thouſand : then from London iflue out, 


Of maſters, ſervants, ſtrangers, *prentices, 
Forty odd thouſand into Ficket field, 
Where we appoint our ſpecial rendevouz. 


— maſter Murley, you ſhall be a night.) This is founded 
on an hiſtorical fact. When Murley, or Murle, was taken, he 
had a pair of gilt ſpurs in his boſom, imagining that he ſnould 
have been made a knight the next day by lord Cobham, See 


dh, 


Powe s Annals, P- 3 #4: edit, 46 MaloxE, 
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Mur. Phew, paltry, paltry, in and out, to and fro. 
Lord have mercy-upon us, what a world is this! 
Where's that Ficket field, fir Roger? 

Act. Behind St. Giles's in the field, near Holbourn. 

Mur. Newgate, up Holbourn, St. Giles's in the 
Field, and to Tyburn; an old ſaw. For the day, 
for the day ? 

Act. On Friday next, the fourteenth day of Ja- 

nuary. 

Mur. Tilly vally *, truſt me never, if I have any 
liking of that day. Phew, paltry, paltry ! Friday, 
quoth-a, a diſmal day: Childermas day this year was 

Friday. 

Bev. Nay, maſter 3 if you obſerve ſuch days, 
We make ſome queſtion of your conſtancy: 

All days are alike to men reſolv'd in right. 

Mur. Say amen, and ſay no more, but ſay and 
hold, maſter Beverley: Friday next, and Ficket field, 
and William Murley and his merry men, ſhall be all 
one. I have half a ſcore jades that draw my beer 
carts; and every jade ſhall bear a knave, and every 
knave ſhall wear a jack, and every jack ſhall have a 
ſkull ?, and every {kull ſhall ſhew a ſpear, and every 
{pear ſhall Kill a foe at Ficket field, at Ficket field. 
John and Tom, Dick and Hodge, Ralph and Robin, 
William and George, and all my knaves, ſhall fight 
like men at Ficket field, on Friday next. 

Bourn. What ſum of money mean you to diſburſe ? 

Mur. It may be, modeſtly, decently, and ſoberly, 
and handſomely, I may bring five hundred pound. 


8 Tilly-wall 3 The hoſteſs uſes the ſame exclamation i in XK. 

| Henry IV. Part Il. Tilly-vally, fir John, never tell me,” &c. 
dee alſo note on 7avelfth Night, laſt edit. vol. iv. p. 194. 

| MaLone. 
9 — every 5 jad ſhall hawe a ul ,—] A lull is is a helmet. 

MaroxE. 
A jact᷑ is a coat of mall; Jacque, Fr. So Hayward: ** The re- 
fidue on foot, well furniſhed with zack and ſtull, pike, dagger, &c. 


H. A. of K. Heng V. 1599. Srüx vun, * 


You muſt forſake your grads opinion, 
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Af. Five hundred, man? five thouſand's not 
enough: Fi 
A hundred thouſand will not pay our men 


Two months together. Either come prepar'd 
Like a brave knight and martial colonel, 


'In glittering gold, and gallant furniture; 
Bringing in coin, a cart-load at the leaſt, x 
And all your followers mounted on good want 


Or never come diſgraceful to us all. 

Bev. Perchance you may be choſen treaſurer; 
Ten thouſand pound's the leaſt that you can bring. 

Mur. Paltry, paltry, in and out, to and fro: upon 
occaſion I have ten thouſand pound to ſpend, and 
ten too. And rather than the biſhop ſhall have his 
will of me, for my. conſcience, it ſhall all go. Flame 
and flax, flax and flame, It was got with water 


and malt, and it ſhall fly with fire and gun- powder. 


Sir Roger, a cart-load of money, till the axletree 
crack; myſelf and my men in Ficket field on Friday 
next: remember my knight- hood and my place: 
there's my hand, [I'll be there. [ Exit Murley. 

Act. See what ambition may perſuade men to : 
In hope of honour he will ſpend himſelf. 

Bourn. I never thought a brewer half ſo rich. 

Bev. Was never bankrupt brewer yet © 29" 
With ufing too much malt, too little water. 

Act. That is no fault in brewers now adays : 
Come, let's away about our buſineſs, [ Exeunt, 


S C E N E III. 


An audience- chamber in the palace at Eltham. 


Enter king Henry, the duke. of Suffolk, Butler, and ford 


Cobham. He kneets lo the king. 
K. Henry. Tis not enough, lord Cobham, to ſubmit; 1 


The 
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The biſhops find themſelves much injured ; 
And though, for ſome good ſervice you have done, 
We for our part are pleas'd to pardon you, 
Yet they will not ſo ſoon be ſatisfy'd. 

Cob. My gracious lord, unto your majeſty, 

Next unto my God, I do owe my life; 

And what is mine, either by nature's gift, 

Or fortune's bounty, all is at your ſervice, 

But for obedience to the pope of Rome, 

I owe him none ; nor ſhall his . N 

That are in England, alter my belief. 

If out of Holy Scripture they can prove 

That I am in an error, I will yield, 

And gladly take inſtruction at their hands: 
But otherwiſe, I do beſeech your grace 

My conſcience may not be incroach'd upon. 

King Hen. We would be loth to preſs our ſubjects 
bodies, | 
Much leſs their ſouls, the dear redeemed part 
Of him that is the ruler of us all : 

Yet let me counſel you, that might command. 
Do not preſume to tempt them with ill words, 
Nor ſufter any meetings to be had : 
Within your houſe; but to the uttermoſt 
Diſperſe the flocks of this new gathering ſect. 

Cob. My liege, it any breathe, that dares come forth, 
And ſay, my life in any of theſe points 
Deſerves the attainder of ignoble thoughts, 

Here ſtand I, craving no remorſe at all, 
But even the utmoſt rigour may be ſhown. 

K. Henry. Let it ſuffice we know your loyalty. 
What have you there ? | 

Cob. A deed of clemency ; 

Your highneſs pardon for lord Powe life, 


| — craving no remorſe—] i. e. no mercy Or pity. So in Braith- 
waite's Szrvey of Hiſtories; 1614—** Their relations might move a 


kind of ſenſible pity and remor/e in the peruſer,” MaLoNE. 
Which 
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Which I did beg, and you, my noble lord, 


Of gracious favour did vouchſafe to gran:. 


K. Henry. But yet it is not ages with our hand. 

Cob. Not yet, my liege. 

K. Henry. The fact you ſay was done 
Not of pretenſed malice *, but by chance. 

Cob. Upon mine honour ſo, no otherwiſe. | 

K. Henry. There is his pardon ; bid him make 
amendas, [| Signs the pardon, 
And cleanſe his ſoul to God for his offence : 
What we remit, 1s but the body's ſcourge '. « 
How now, lord biſhop ? 


Enter biſhop of Rocheſter. 


Roch. Juſtice, dread ſovereign : 
As thou art king, ſo grant J may have juſtice. 

K. Henry. What means this exclamation * let us 

know. 

Roch. Ah, my good lord, the ſtate is wich abus d, 
And our decrees moſt ſhamefully prophan'd. 
K. Henry. How? or by whom? 

Roch. Even by this heretick, 


| This Jew, this traitor to your majeſty. 


Cob. Prelate, thou ly'ſt, even in thy greaſy maw *, 
Or whoſoever twits me with the name 
Of either traitor, or of heretick. 
K. Henry. Forbear, I ſay: and bithop, thew the cauſe 
From whence this late abuſe hath been deriv'd, 
. Thus, mighty king. By general conſent 
— pretenſed malice, -] Thus the quarto, 1600. The folio 


1664, and Mr. Rowe read —propenſed. Maron. 


— pretenſed malice, — ] i. e. malice aforethought. Pretence 
in Shakſpeare commonly means degn. Thus “ to no pretence and 


purpoſe of danger.” Again : *©* pretenſed malice of the queen.“ 
STEEVENS, 


I hat ave remit, is but the Body* s ſcourge.) Our pardon extends 
only to the remiſſion of corporal puniſhment. For the reſt he muſt 
addreſs himſelf to a higher power. MALONE. 

„* — in thy greaſy Maw, ] So Piſtol in K. Henry V.: the 
ſolus — in thy maxv perdy.“ Tobbun aims a ſtroke at "hve 


luxury. STEEVENS» 
A meſs. 


SIR JOHN OLDCASTLE. 301 
A meſſenger was ſent to cite this lord 
To make appearance in the confiſtory ; 
And coming to his houſe, a ruffian ſlave, 
One of his daily followers, met the man; 
Who, knowing him to be a paritor “, 
Aſſaults him firſt, and after, in contempt 
Of us and our proceedings, makes him eat 
The written proceſs, parchment, ſeal and all; 
Whereby his maſter neither was brought forth A 
Nor we but ſcorn'd for our authority, 
K. Henry. When was this done? 

Roch. At ſix a clock this morning. 

K. Henry. And when came you to court? 

Cob. Laſt night, my liege. 

K. Henry. By this, it ſeems he is not guilty of} it, 
And you have done him wrong to accuſe him ſo, 

Roch. But it was done, my lord, by his appoint- 

ment; 

Or elſe his man durſt not have been ſo bold. 
AK. Henry. Or elſe you durſt not be bold to interrupt 
And fill our ears with frivolous complaints. 
Is this the duty you do bear to us? | 
Was't not ſufficient we did paſs our word 
To ſend for him, but you, miſdoubting it, 
Or which 1s worſe, intending to foreſtal 
Our regal power, muſt likewiſe ſummon him ? 
'This ſavours of ambition, not of zeal ; 
And rather proves you malice his eſtate, 
Than any way that he offends the law. 
Go to, we like it not ; and he your officer 
Had his deſert for being inſolent, | 


— Fnowing him to be a paritor, ] i. e. an apparitor, or meſ- 
285 employed to cite perſons to appear in the ſpiritual court. 
So in Love's Labour's Loft; © 

Sole imperator and great general 
Of trotting paritors.” M ALONE. 
5 Whereby his maſter neither was brought forth,] This is the 
reading of the original edition in 1600. The folio 1664, and 
Mr, Rowe, read ,— Whereby this matter, &, Maroxk. 
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% FIRST PART of 


That was employ'd ſo much amiſs herein. 

So, Cobham, when you pleaſe, you may depart. 

Cob. 1 humbly bid farewel unto my liege. 
[Exit Cobham. 


Enter Huntington, | 


© Henry. Farewel. What! 18 the n news by Hunting- 
ton ? 
Hun. Sir Roger Acton, and a crew, my lord, 


Of bold ſeditious rebels, are in Armas, 


Intending reformation of religion“; 


And with their army they intend to pitch 


In Ficket- field, unleſs they be repuls'd. 
K. Hexry. So near our preſence ? Dare they be ſo 


bold? 


And will proud war and eager thirſt of blood, 


Whom we had thought to entertain far off, 


Prefs forth upon us in our native bounds ? 
_ Muſt we be fore'd to handſel our ſharp blades 


In England here, which we prepar'd for France? 


Woll, a god's name be it. What's their number, ſay, 


Or who! s the chief commander of this rout 7 ? 
Hun. Their number is not known as yet, my lord; 


Rut 'tis reported, fir John Oldcaſtle 


Is the chief man, on whom they do depend. 

K. Henry. How] the lord Cobham ? 

Hun. Yes, my gracious lord, | 

Roch. I could have told your majeſty as much 
Before he went, but that I ſaw your grace 


Was too much blinded by his flattery. 


Suf. Send poſt, my lord, to fetch him back again. 
But. Traitor unto his country, how he ſmooth'd *, 


5 Intending reformation of religion ;) Intending was 3 


uſed in the ſenſe of pretending. MaLONE. 
commander of this rout ?] The modern editions read row. 


| The reading of the text is that of the quarto 1600. MaLone. 


— how he ſmooth'd,] How ſubmiſſive and dutiful he ap- 


bea So in King Lear {folio 1623): 


6 ſuch 2 Os ng rogues as theſe 
6 . /nooth ev'ry paſſion 
„That in the nature of their lords rebels, MALONE. 


And 
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And ſeem'd as innocent as truth itſelf ! 
R. Henry. I cannot think it yet he would be falſe ; 


85 But if he be, no matter; — let him go: 


We'll meet both him and them unto their woe. 
[[ Exeunt king Henry, Suffolk, Huntington, and Butler. 
Roch. This talls out well ; and at the laſt I hope 
To ſee this heretick die in a rope. [ Exit. 


AC T H SCENE & 
An avenue leading to lord Cobham's houſe in Kent. 


Enter the earl of Cambridge, lord Scroope, fir Thomas Grey, 
and Chartres. 


Scroope. Once more, my lord of Cambridge, make 
EE rehearſal 
How you do ſtand entitled to the crown : 
The deeper ſhall we print it in our minds, 
And every man the better be reſolv'd, 
When he perceives his quarrel to be juſt. 

Cam. Then thus, lord n fir Thomas Grey, 

and you 

Monſieur de Chartres, agent for the French 
This Lionel, duke of Clarence, (as J ſaid) 
Third ſon of Edward (England's king) the third, 
Had iſſue, Philip, his ſole daughter and heir; 
Which Philip afterward was given in marriage 
To Edmund Mortimer, the earl of March, 
And by him had a ſon call'd Roger Mortimer; 
Which Roger likewiſe had of his deſcent, _ 
Edmund and Roger, Anne and Eleanor, 
Two daughters and two ſons; but of thoſe, three 
Dy'd without ifſue. Anne, that did ſurvive, 
And now was left her father's only heir, 
My fortune was to marry ? ; ; being too, 


By 


9 By Fortune was to marty; —] All the copies concur in thig 
reading ; but it 1s evidently corrupt. Richard earl of Cambridge 
Vo. II. was 
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By my grandfather, of king Edward's line : 

So of his fir-name, I am call'd you know, 

Richard Plantagenet : my father was | 

Edward the duke of York, and fon and heir 

To Edmund Langley, Edward the third's fifth ſon *. 

Scroope. So that it ſeems your claim comes by your 

wife, „ 

As lawful heir to Roger Mortimer, 

The ſon of Edmund, which did marry Philip, 

Daughter and heir to Lionel duke of Clarence. 

Cam. True; for this Harry, and his father both, 

Harry the fourth +, as plainly doth appear, 

Are falſe intruders, and uſurp the crown. 

For when young Richard was at Pomfret ſlain, 

In him the title of prince Edward died, 

That was the eldeſt of king Edward's ſons. 

William of Hatfield, and their ſecond brother, 

Death in his nonage had before beretr : 

So that my wife, deriv'd from Lionel, 

Third fon unto king Edward, ought proceed, 

And take poſſeſſion of the diadem, 

Before this Harry, or his father king, 

Who fetch their title but from Lancaſter, 

Fourth of that royal line. And being thus 

What reaſon 1s't, but ſhe ſhouid have her right ? 


was the huſband of Anne, daughter to Roger Mortimer earl of 
March. There can, therefore, be no doubt that z) was an error 
of the preſs for ny, which is now placed in the text. Ml ONE. 
* — £daevard the third's firſt ſon.] Read fi ſon : for ſo Ed- 
mund of Langley, duke of Vork, was to king Edward III. Percy. 
+ Harry the firſt, -] Thus the old copies. I once thought the 
author might have meant the firſt of the two intrading Harrys. 
But as in a former line fr was printed inſtead of #/h, the ſame 
word (as Dr. Percy and Mr. Steevens obſerve to me) was probably 
here an erratum for fourth, MaLonE. - | 
dong bt proceed, ] Thus the quarto of 1600, and all the other 
copies. I believe the author wrote precede. However as proceed be- 
Fore affords the ſame meaning, I have made no change. MATLONE. 
I think proceed is the true reading. To proceed is to go for- 
ward, to tend to the end deſigned, to advance. So in Coriolanus: 
| «6 Temperately proceed to what you would,” STEEVENS, 


Scroope. 
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 Seroope. I am reſolv'd our enterprize is juſt *. 
Grey. Harry ſhall die, or elſe reſign his crown. 
Char. Perform but that, and Charles the king of 

France 
Shall aid you, lords, not only with his men, 
But ſend you money to maintain your wars, 
Five hundred thouſand crowns he bade me proffer, 
If you can ſtop but Harry's voyage for France. 

Scroope. We never had a fitter time than now, 
The realm in ſuch diviſion as it is. | 
Cam. Beſides, you mult perſuade you, there is due 
Vengeance for Richard's murther, which although 

It be deferr'd, yet it will fall at laſt, 

And now as likely as another time. 

Sin hath had many years to ripen in; 

And now the harveſt cannot be far off, 

Wherein the weeds of uſurpation 

Are to be cropp'd, and caſt into the fire. 
Scroope. No more, earl Cambridge ; here I Trense 

my faith 

To ſet up thee and thy renowned wife. 
Grey. Grey will perform the ſame. as he is knight, 
Char. And, to aſſiſt ye, as I ſaid before, 

Chartres doth gage the honour of his king. 
Scroope. We lack but now lord Cobham' s fellow- 

, — _—_ 

And then our plot were abſolute indeed. 

Cam. Doubt not of him, my lord ; his life purſu'd 
By the incenſed clergy, and of late 
Brought in diſpleaſure with the king, aſſures 
He may be quickly won unto our faction. 

Who hath the articles were drawn at large 
Of our whole purpoſe ? 
_ Grey. That have 1, my lord. 
Cam. We ſhould not now be far off from his houſe, 


2 I am reſoly'd our n is juft. ] i. e. I am convinced, 
OTEEVENSs 


Vor. II. X — —_— 


$6 HEFFRSMT PART: OF - 
Our ſerious conference bath beguil'd the way ? ; 2 
See where bis caſtle ſtands. Give me the writing; - 
When we are come unto the ſpeech of bim, 
Becauſe we will not ſtand to make recount. 

Of that which hath been ſaid, here he ſhall read 
Our minds at large, and what we crave of him. 


© * = « 


Enter lord Cobham, 


Scroope. A ready way. Here comes the man himſelf, 
| Booted and ſpurr'd ; it ſeems he hath been OG: 
Cam, Well met, lord Cobham. _ 
Cob. My lord of Cambridge! 

Your honour is moſt welcome into Kent, 
And all the reſt of this fair company. 
I am new come from London, gentle lords: 
But will ye not take Cowling for your hoſt *, 
And ſee what entertainment it | affords : : 


IS 
TY 


Can. We were intended to have been your Fl = 


But now this lucky meeting ſhall ſuffice 
To end our buſineſs, and defer that kindneſs. 


Cob. Buſineſs, my lord? what buſineſs ſhould let 


You to be merry 3 We have no delicates : 
Let this I'l promiſe you; a piece of veniſon, 
A cu of wine, and ſo forth, hunter” 8 fare: 


* # * * 


re e That is indeed the thing v we all deſire. 
Cob. ” lords, and you ſhall have your choice 


with me. l 


Chard II. 


66 


hath very much beguil'd 


© The tediouſneſs and proceſs of my travel.” STE EVENS. 
+ But will ye not take Cowling for your hoft,] Cowling was the 
name vf lord Cobham's ſeat 1 in . MALONE. 
D fhould let you] i. e. ſhould hinder you. The words is fre⸗ 
quently uſed with that figuiſication, by our ancient writers. 
| MALONE. 


Cam. 


Orr PH eee buth beguil'd the away ;] So in Ang Re. 
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Cam. Nay, but the ſtag which we defire to ſtrike, 

Lives not in Cowling : if you will conſent, 
And go with us, we'll bring you to a foreſt 
Where runs a luſty herd ; among the which 
| There is a ſtag ſuperior to the reſt, 

A ſtately beaſt, that, when his fellows run, 
He leads the race, awd beats the ſullen earth, 
As though he ſcorn'd it with his trampling hoofs ; * 
Aloft he bears his head, and with his breaſt, 
Like a huge bulwark, counter-checks the wind : 
And, when he ſtandeth ſtill, he ſtretcheth forth 
His proud ambitious neck, as if he meant 


Too wound the firmament with forked horns. 


Cob. Tis pity ſuch a goodly beaſt ſhould die. 
Cam. Not ſo, fir John; for he is tyrannous, 
And gores the other deer, and will not keep 
Within the limits are appointed him. 
Of late he's broke into a ſeveral *, 
Which doth belong to me, and there he ſpoils 
Both corn and paſture. Two of his wild race, 
Alike for ſtealth and covetous encroaching, 
Already are remov'd ; if he were dead, 
I ſhould not only be ſecure from hurt, 
But with his body make a royal feaſt. 
Scroope. How ſay you then? will you firſt hunt 
with us ? 
Cob. Faith, lords, I like the paſtime: where's the 
lace ? 
Cam. Peruſe this writing, it will ſhew you all, 
And what occafion we have for the ſport. 
[ Preſents a paper. 
Cob. [[Reads.] Call ye this hunting, my lords ? Is 
this the ſtag 
You fain would chaſe, Harry, our moſt dread king? 


— he's broke into a ſeveral,] See an explanation of this term in 
ok ii. P+ 407+ edit. 1778. Maroxx. 


X 2 | 80 
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So we may make a banquet for the devil ; 
And, in the ſtead of wholſome meat, prepare 
A diſh of poiſon to confound ourſelves. 
Cam. Why fo, lord Cobham ? See you not our 


claim ? 
And how imperiouſly he holds the crown 7 ? 


Scroope. Befides, you know yourſelf is in diſgrace, 


Held as a recreant, and purſu'd to death. 

This will defend you from your enemies, 

And ſtabliſh your religion through the land. 
Cob. Notorious treaſon ! yet I will conceal 


My ſecret thoughts, to ſound the depth of it. Aide. 


My lord of Cambridge, I do ſee your claim, 
And what good may redound unto the land, 
By proſecuting of this enterprize. 
But where are men? where's power and furniture 
To order ſuch an action? We are weak; 
Harry, you know, is a mighty potentate. 
Cam.. Tur, we are ſtrong enough ; you are beloy d, 
And many will be glad to follow you; 
We are the like *, and ſome will follow us: 
Nay, there is hope from France: : here's an ambaſ- 
: ſador 
That promiſeth both men and money too. 
The commons likewiſe, as we hear, pretend 9 
A ſudden tumult; we will join with them. 
Cob. Some likelihood, I muſt confeſs, to ſpeed . 


7 And how imperiouſly he holds the crown ?] I ſuſpect the author 
wrote—injurion/ly. The plea ſet up by theſe inſurgents, was, 
not Henry's arbitrary exerciſe of the regal power, but his want of 


title to the crown. All the copies, however, concur in the pre- 


ſent reading; which, as it is intelligible, 1 have not diſturbed, 
| MaLoNE. 


e are the like,— ] The 9 quarto reads = We are the light. 1 


reading of the text is that of the folio 1664, Ma LON E. 
'9 The commons likewiſe, as we hear, pretend 


A ſudden tumult ; — ] It has been already obſerved that 


pr nen and iatend were formerly conſidered as ſynonymous. 
| Martons. 
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But how ſhall I believe this in plain truth ? 
You are, my lords, ſuch men as live in court, 
And have been highly favour'd of the king, 
Eſpecially lord Scroope, whom oftentimes 
He maketh choice of for his bed-fellow *. 


And you, lord Grey *, are of his privy-councll : 


Is not this a train laid to entrap my life ? 
Cam. Then periſh may my foul! What, think 
you ſo? 
Seroope. We'll ſwear to you. 
Grey. Or take the ſacrament. 
Cob. Nay, you are noblemen, and I imagine, 
As you are honourable by birth, and blood, 


So you will be in heart, in thought, in word. 


J crave no other teſtimony but this: 
That you would all ſubſcribe, and ſet your hands 


Unto this writing which you gave to me. 


Cam. With all our hearts: Who hath any pen and 
ink ? 

Scroope, My pocket ſhould have one: O, here it is. 
Cam. Give it me, lord Scroope. There is my name. 
Scroope, And there is my name. 
Grey. And mine. 
Cob. Sir, let me crave 

That you would likewiſe write your name with theirs, 


For confirmation of your maſter's words, 


The king of France. 
Char. That will I, noble lord. 
Cob. So, now this action is well knit together, 
And I am for you: where's our meeting, lords ? 
Cam. Here, if you pleaſe, the tenth of July next. 


„ croope, whom oftentimes 
Ee maketh choice of for his bed-fellow.] See notes on King 
Henry V. laſt edit. vol. vi. p. 42. STEEVENS, 
And you, lord Grey, —] Grey was not a peer. The author 
probably thought himſelf at liberty to give him this title, (which 


happens to ſuit the metre,) as a member of the privy-council, 


MALONE. 
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Cob. In Kent? agreed. Now let us in to ſupper, 
I hope your honours will not away to night. 
Cam. Ves, preſently, for J have far to ride, 
About ſoliciting of other friends. 

Scroope. And we would not be abſent from the court, 
Leſt thereby grow ſuſpicion in the king, 

Cob. Yet taſte a cup of wine before ye go. 

Cam. Not now, my lord, we thank you; ſo fare- 

well. 

 [ Exeunt Scroope, Grey, Cambridge, and Chartres. 

Cob. Farewel, my noble lords. My noble lords! 
My noble villains, baſe conſpirators! 
How can they look his highneſs in the face, 
Whom they ſo cloſely ſtudy to betray ? 
But I'll not ſleep until I make it known : 
This head ſhall not be burthen'd with ſuch thoughts, 
Nor in this heart will I conceal a deed 
Of ſuch impiety againſt my king. 
Madam, how now? 


Enter lady Cob ham, bord Powis, lady Powis, and Harpool, 


L. Cob. You're welcome home, my lord : 
Why ſeem you ſo unquiet in your looks? 
What hath befail'n you that diſturbs your mind ? 
I. Pow. Bad news, 1 am afraid, touching my 
| haſband. | 
Cob. Madam, not ſo; - Shave? is your huſband” 8 par- 
don: 
Long may ye live, each joy unto the other. 
L. Pow. So great a kindneſs, as I know not how 
To make reply; my ſenſe is quite confounded. 
Cob. Let that alone; and, madam, ſtay me not, 
For | muſt back unto the court again, 
With all the ſpeed I can : Harpool, my horſe. | 
L. Cob. So ſoon my lord: 7 what, will you ride all 
night? 
Cob. All night or day; it 15 be ſo, ſweet wife. 
Urge me not why, or what my bufineſs is, 1 
5 us 
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But get you in.— Lord Powis, bear with me; 
And, madam, think your welcome ne'er the worſe ; 


My houſe is at your uſe. Harpool, away. 


Har. Shall I attend your lordſhip to the court?! 
Cob. Yea, fir; your gelding mount you preſently, 
[ Exit Cobham. 
L. Cob. I prithee, Harpool, look unto thy lord ; 
I do not like this ſudden poſting back. [ Exit Harpool. 
Pow. Some earneſt buſineſs is a-foot belike; 


 Whate'er it be, pray God be his good guide. 


L. Pow. Amen, that hath ſo highly us beſtead. 
IL. Cob. Come, madam, and my lord, we'll Tm 
the beſt; 


You ſhall not into Wales till he return. 


Pow. Though great occaſion be we ſhould depart, 
Yet, madam, will we ſtay to be reſolv'd 
on this unlook'd-for doubtful accident. [Exeunt. 


TEN T6 
A road near Hi gh gate. 


Enter Murley and his followers *. 


Mur. Come, my hearts of flint, modeſtly, decently, 
ſoberly, and handſomely ; no man afore his leader: 
follow your maſter, your captain, your knight that 
ſhall be, for the honour of meal-men, millers, and 
malt-men. Dun 1s the mouſe 3, Dick and Tom, for 
the credit of Dunſtable ding down the enemy to- 
morrow. Ye ſhall not come into the field like beg- 


gars. Where be Leonard and Lawrence, my two 


loaders? Lord have mercy upon us, what a world is 
this! I would give a couple of ſhillings for a dozen 


2 Enter Murley and his followers.) The direction in the old copy 


is Euter Murley and his men, Prepared in ſome filthy order for 


war, MALONE. 
3 Dun is the mouſe.) The ſame phraſe occurs in Romeo 
and Juliet. See vol. x. P. 34. edit. 1778. MALONE, | 
X 4 of 


2 FIRST PART or 


of good feathers for you, and forty pence for as many 
ſcarfs to ſet you out withal. Froſt and ſnow, a man 
has no heart to fight till he be brave. 


Dick. Maſter, we are no babes, our town foot- 


balls can bear witneſs : this little *pare] we have, 
ſhall off, and we'll fight naked before we run away. 


Tom. Nay, I'm of Lawrence* mind for that, for 


he means to leave his life behind bim“; he and 
Leonard, your two loaders, are making their wills, 
becauſe they have wives; and we bachelors bid our 
friends ſcramble for our goods if we die. But, maſter, 


pray ye let me ride upon Cut. 


Mur. Meal and ſalt, wheat and malt, fire and tow, 


froſt and ſnow; why Tom thou ſhalt. Let me ſee, 


here are you: William and George are with my 


cart, and Robin and Hodge holding my own two 
horles ; ; proper men, handlome men, ” tall men, true 


Dick. But maſter, maſter ; methinks you are mad 
to hazard your own perſon, and a cart-load of mo- 
ney too. 

Tom. Yea, and maſter, there's a works matter in't ; 
If it be, as I heard ſay, we go to fight againſt all the 
learned biſhops, that ſhould give us their bleſſing ; 


and if they curſe us, we ſhall ſpeed ne'er the better. 


Dich. Nay by'r lady, ſome ſay the king takes 


their part; and, maſter, dare you fight againſt the 
king? | 

Mar, Fye, paltry, paltry, in and out, to and fro 
upon occafian ; if the king be ſa unwiſe to come 
there, we'll fight with him too. 


Tom. What, if you ſhould kill the king ? 


— to leave bis I; ife behind zim;] The ſpeaker, 1 ſuppoſe, 


ould ſay, that Lawrence means, if neceſſary, to lay down his 


life; or rather, that going to the field, he leaves al! thaughts of 
life behind him, or at home.— The expreſſion i is fingular. 
| | Maroxx. 


Mur: 


1 


2 


4s 
N 
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Mur. Then we'll make another. 
Dick. Is that all ? do you not ſpeak treaſon ? 
Mur. If we do, who dare trip us? we come to 


fight for our conſcience, and for honour. Little know 
ou what is in my boſom ; look here, mad knaves, a 


pair of gilt ſpurs, 


Tom. A pair of golden ſpurs? Why do you not 


put them on your heels? Your boſom's no place for 


ſpurs. 

 Mur. Be't more or leſs upon occaſion, Low have 
mercy upon us. Tom thou'rt a fool, and thou ſpeakꝰſt 
treaſon to knighthood. Dare any wear gold or filver 
ſpurs, till he be a knight? No, I ſhall be knighted 
to-morrow, and then they ſhall on. Sirs, was it ever 
read in the church-book of Dunſtable, that ever 


malt- man was made knight? 


Tom. No, but you are more: you are meal- man, 
maltman, miller, corn-maſter, and all. 
Dick. Vea, and half a brewer too, and the devil 


and all for wealth : you bring more money with you 


rhan all the reſt. 
Mur. The more's my honour ; I ſhall be a knight 


to-morrow. Let me "(pole my men; Tom upon 


Cut 5, Dick upon Hob, Hodge upon Ball, Ralph 


p 18 Sorrel, and Robin upon the fore-horſe. 


Enter Acton, Bourn, and Beverly, 


Tom. Stand; who comes there? 

Act. All friends, good fellow. 
Mur. Friends and fellows indeed, ſir Roger. 
Act. Why, thus you ſhew yourſelf a gentleman, 


To keep your day, and come ſo well prepar'd. 


Your cart ſtands yonder guarded by your men, 


— Tom upon Cut, ] This appears to have been the common 
name of a horſe in Shakſpeare's time. See note on K, Hen. . 


Who 
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Who tell me it is loaden well with coin. 
What ſum is there? 

Mur. Ten thouſand pound, ſir Roger : and mo- 
deſtly, decently, ſoberly, and handſomely, ſee what 
J have here againſt I be knighted. 

Act. Gilt ſpurs ? *Tis well. 

Mur. Where's our army, fir ? 

Act. Diſpers'd in ſundry villages about; 


Some here with us in Highgate, ſome at F inchley, 


Tot'nam, Enfield, Edmonton, Newington, 
Iflington, Hogſdon, Pancras, Kenſington; 
Some * Thames, Ratcliff, Blackwall, and 
| * 
But our chief ſtrength * be the Londoners, 
Which, ere the ſun to-morrow ſhine é, 
Will be near fifty thouſand in the field. 
Mur. Marry, God dild ye, dainty my dear; but 
upon occaſion, fir Roger Acton, doth not the king 


know of it, and gather his power againſt us? 


Act. No, he's ſecure at Eltham. 

Mur. What do the clergy ? 
Act. They fear extremely, yet prepare no force. 
Mur. In and out, to and fro, bully my boykin, 


we ſhall carry the world afore us. I vew, by my 


worſhip, when J am knighted, we'll take the Ring 
napping, if he ſtand on their part. 
Act. This "at we few in Thighgate will re- 
oſe 
With the firſt cock we'll riſe and arm ourſelves, 
To be in Ficket field by break of day, 
And there expect our general, ſir John Oldeaftle. 
Mur. What if he comes not? 
Bourn. Vet our action ſtands ; 


Sir Roger Acton may ſupply his place. 


— 


6 | Which, ere the ſun—] The metre of this line is defettive, | 


The author probably wrote : 


Which « ere the ſun to-morrow ſhine 07 u- Maron. 


Mur. 
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Bir: True, maſter Bourn ; 'but who ſhall make 
me knight ? 


Bev. He that hath power to be our general. 
At. Talk not of trifles ; come let us away; 


Our friends of London _O_ till it be day. ¶ Exenat. 


SCE N E . 
A high road in Kent. 


Enter fir John and Doll. 


Doll. By my troth, thou art as Jealous a man as 


lives. 


Sir John. Canſt thou blame me, Doll ? thou art 
my lands, my goods 7, my jewels, my wealth, my 
purſe: : none walks within forty miles of London, but 
a plies thee as truly as the pariſh does the poor 
man's box. 

Doll. J am as true to thee as the ſtone is in the 
wall ; and thou know'ſt well enough I was in as 
good doing * when I came to thee, as any wench 
need to be; and therefore thou haſt tried me, that 


thou haſt : and I will not be kept as J have been, that 


] will not. 
Sir John. Doll, if this blade hold, there's not a ped- 


lar walks with a pack, but thou ſhalt as boldly 


chooſe of his wares, as with thy ready money in a 
merchant's ſhop : we'll have as good filver as the 


king coins any. 


— thou art my lands, my goods, &c.] So in the Taming of the 
* 
She is my goods, my chattels; ſhe is my houſe, 


66 My houſehold ſtuff, my field, my barn, &c.” 
STEEVENS, 


I vas in as 1 doing, — ] This word was formerly often 
uſed in a wanton ſenſe. See a note on Meaſure for Meaſure, vol, 


ly Pp; 16. edit, * MALONE, 
Doll. 
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Doll. What, is all the gold ſpent you took the laſt 


| day from the courtier ? 


Sir John. Tis gone, Doll, 'tis flown ; merrily come, 
merrily gone. He comes a horſeback that muſt pay 
for all; we'll have as good meat as money can get, 
and as good gowns as can be bought for gold : be 


merry wench, the malt- man comes on Monday. 

Doll. You might have left me at Cobham, until 
you had been better provided for. 

Sir Jobn. No, ſweet Doll, no; I like not that. 
Yon old ruffian. is not for the prieſt ; I do not like a 
new elerk ſhould come in the old belfry. 

Doll. Thou art a mad prieſt, i'faith. 


Sir John. Come Doll, I'll ſee thee ſafe at ſome ale- 


houſe here at Cray ; and the next ſheep that comes 
ſhall leave behind his fleece. ( Ereunt. 


SCE N E IV. 
Blackheath. 
Enter King Henry di diſguiſed, Suffolk, and Butler. 


K. Henry. My lord of Suffoik, poſt away for life, 


And let our forces of ſuch horſe and foot 

As can be gathered up by any means, 

Make ſpeedy rendezvous in Tothill-fields, 

It muſt be done this evening, my lord; 

This night the rebels mean to draw to head 

Near Iſlington ; which if your ſpeed prevent not, 

If once they ſhould unite their ſeveral forces, 

Their power is almoſt thought invincible. 

Away, my lord, I will be with you ſoon. _ 
Suf. I go, my ſovereign, with all happy ſpeed. 
K. Henry. Make haſte, my lord of Suffolk, as you 


love us. [ Exit Suffolk. 


Butler, poſt you to London with all ſpeed : 
Command the mayor and ſheriffs, on their allegiance, 


The 
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SIR JOHN OLDCASTLE. gr7 
The city gates be preſently ſhut up, | 
And guarded with a ſtrong ſufficient watch; 
And not a man be ſuffered to paſs 
Without a ſpecial warrant from ourſelf. 


Command the poſtern by the Tower be kept, 
And proclamation, on the pain of death, 


That not a citizen ſtir from his doors, 


Except ſuch as the mayor and ſhrieves ſhall chooſe 
For their own guard, and ſafety of their perſons, 
Butler away, have care unto my charge. 

But, 1 go, my ſovereign. 

K. Henry. Butler. 

But. u lord. 

. Henry: Go down by Greenwich, and command 

a boat 

At the Friars-Bridge attend my coming down, 

But. I will, my lord. (Exit Butler. 

K. Henry. It's time, I think, to look unto rebellion, 


When Acton doth expect unto his aid 


No leſs than fifty thouſand Londoners. 
Well, I'll to Weſtminſter in this diſguiſe, 
To hear what news is ſtirring in theſe brawls. 


Enter fir John and Doll. 


Sir John. Stand true man, ſays a thief. 
K. Henry. Stand thief, ſays a true man: how if a 
thief? 
Sir Jobn. Stand thief too. 

K. Henry. Then thief or true man, I muſt ſtand, I 
Fang Ye" as the world wags, the trade of thiev- 
ing yet will never down. What art thou! 4 

Sir John. A good fellow. 

K. Henry. So I am too; I ſee thou doſt know me. 

Sir John. If thou be a good fellow, play the good 
fellow's part; deliver thy purſe without more ado. 

K. Henry. I have no money. 

bir " FO I myſt make you tind ſome before we 
eK A part, 


part. If you 3 no money, you mal bare ware; as 


many ſound blows as your {kin can carry. 
K. Henry. Is that the plain truth ? 


Sir John. Sirrah, no more ado; come, come, give 


me the money you have. | Diſpatch, I cannot ſtand 
all day. 

K. Henry. Well, if thog wilt needs "UB it, i ikea 
it is. Juſt the proverb, one. thief robs another. 
Where. the devil: are all my old thieves ? F aten that 
villain is ſo fat, he cannot ger on his horſe ?; bur 
methinks Poins and Peto ould be ſtirring x Geri 
abouts. 

Sir Fohn. How much is there on't, o ' thy word! : 

K. Henry. A hundred pound in angels on * 

word. 
The time has been I would have 1 as much 
For thee, if thou hadſt paſt this way, as 1 


| Have NOW, 
Sir John. Sirrab, what : art thou? thou ſcent 2 


gentleman * 
K. Henry. I am no 3 yet a a poor one now, "3 


thou haſt all my money. 
Sir Fohn. F rom whence cam'ſt thou ? 


here bbe devil Fo all = 25 old 75180 Fal. Halt. that wil- 
lain, is ſo fat, he cannot get on his horſe;] From this paſſage it ap- 
pears that this play was not written till after Falſtaff had been ex- 
Hibired on the ſtage in the F Tias Part of King — IF. 
Maron. 
Where the devil are all my old thieves, Oc. od It ſhould ſeem 
that this play was written after both Parts of King Henry IV. and 
that the author thought bimſelf at hberty to mention theſe fa- 


vourite characters, without adhering to their former deſtinations, 


according to which Falſtaff, Poins, and Peto were either to be 
reformed or baniſhed. All the incidents in the piece before us are 
ſuppoſed to happen between his majeſty's acceſſion and his depar- 
ture on the French expedition. STEEvENS. 

I have already mentioned the reaſons which induce me to believe 
that this piece was exhibited before the Second Part of K. Henry IV. 
Though the preſent drama comprehends a period ſubſequent to 
Shakſpeare's two plays, it might yet have been auritten before the 
1 the latter of them, . Mazonz, = 

9 * K. Henry. 
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K. Henry. From the court at Eltham. - 

Sir John. Art thou one of the king's ſervants ? 

K. Henry. Yes, that I am, and one of his chamber, 
Sir Jobn. I am glad thou'rt no worſe ; thou may'ſt 
the better ſpare thy money : And think you thou 
might'ſt get a poor thief his pardon, if he ſhould have 
need *? © | : 
Kc. Henry. Ves, that I can. i 

Sir Fohn, Wilt thou do ſo much for me, when I 
ſhall have occaſion ? "ON. 

K. Henry. Yes faith will I, ſo it be for no murder. 

Sir Jobn. Nay, I am a pitiful thief ; all the hurt 

I do a man, I take but his purſe : I'll kill no man. 

K. Henry. Then, on my word I' do't. 

Sir John. Give me thy hand on the ſame. 

K. Henry. There tis. | | | 

Sir John. Methinks the king ſhould be good to 
thieves, becauſe he has been a thief himſelf, al- 
though I think now he be turned a true man. 

K. Henry. Faith, I have heard indeed he has had 
an ill name that way in his youth ; but how canſt thou 
tell that he has been a thief ? 564 

Sir John. How ? becauſe he once robb'd me before 
J fell to the trade myſelf, when that foul villainous 

guts, that led him to all that roguery, was in his 
company there, that Falſtaff, | | 
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— and think thou might'ft get a poor thief his pardon, if he ſhould 
have need ?] Thus all the old copies. The word you was, I be- 
lieve, omitted at the preſs. The king's anſwer ſhews that the con- 
cluding words of fir John's ſpeech were interrogative. MALOxRE. 

2 Nay, I am a pitiful thief;}] i. e. merciful. So in one of 
Shakſpeare's plays: | 

„ Would my heart were flint like Edward's, | 
Or Edward's ſoft and pitifull like mine.” MarLone, 

3 — that foul villainous guts,] In the Firft Part of Henry IV. 

prince addreſſes Falftaff by this name—** Peace, ye fat guts, 


the 
| = own,” | 
 Again—* Why thou clay-brain'd guts, thou knotty-pated fool—” 


MALONE, 


K. Henry. 
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320 FIRST PART OF 


K. Henry. Well, if he did rob thee then, thou art 


but even with him now, I 11 be ſworn. [Afide } Thou 


knoweſt not the king now, I think, if thou ſaweſt him? 
Sir John. Not I, Yfaith, e 
K. Henry. So it ſhould ſeem. [ Hide. 
Sir John. Well, if old king Harry had liv'd, this 


king that is now, had made thieving the beſt trade in 


England. 
K. Henry. Why to? © 
Sir John. Becauſe he was the chief warden of our 
company. It's pity that &'er he ſhould have been a 
king, he was ſo brave a thief. But firrah, wilt re- 
member my pardon if need be? 5 
K. Hy. Yes, faith will JI. 
Sir John. Wilt thou? well then, becauſe thou ſhalt 


go ſafe, for thou may ſt hap (being ſo early) be met 
with again before thou come to Southwark, if any 
man, when he ſhould bid thee good morrow, bid thee. 


ſtand, ſay thou but Sir John, and they will let thee paſs, 
EK. Henry. Is that the word? then let me alone. 

Sir Jobn. Nay, firrah, . becauſe I think indeed I 
ſhall have ſome occaſion to uſe thee, and as, thou 
com'ſt oft this way, I may light on thee another time, 
not knowing thee, here I'll break this angel: take 
thou half of it; this is a token betwixt thee and 


me. | 


K. Henry. God-a-mercy ; farewel. [ Exit, 
Sir Fobn. O my fine golden ſlaves! here's for thee, 


wench, i'faith, Now, Doll, we will revel in our 


+4 — take thou half of it ; this is a token betwixt thee and me.] A 
token was not a coin, but a piece that paſſed in traffick as the fourth 
part of a penny. it is mentioned by B. Jonſon in his Bartholemew 
Fair : ** Buy a token's worth of great pins to faſten yourſelf 10 my 


' ſhoulder.” On which words Mr. Whalley obſerves that before 
tarthings were coined in 1672, tradeſmen were allowed to make 


them for neceſſary change, which words were ſometimes circum- 
ſeribed on the reverſe, - The perſon's name, or the initial letters 
of it, appeared on the other fide, and he was obliged to receive 
them back again. They were commonly called tokens,” MALOxNME. 


bever; 
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1s London look'd unto ? 


: Perhaps the author wrote booty. n | 


SIR JOHN OLDCASTLE. 321 
bever 5; this is a tithe pig of my viearage. God- a- 
mercy, neighbour Shoorer's- Hill, you ha' paid your 
tithe honeſtly, Well, I hear there is a company of 
rebels up againſt the king, got together in Ficker 


field near Holborn ; and, as it is thought here in 


Kent, the king will be there to night in his own per- 


ſon. Well, Il to the king's camp, and it ſhall go 


hard, if there be any doings, but I'll make ſome 
good boot among them *. | Exeunt fir Fohn and Doll. 


8 bY : WET 1 


= 


AC W. GN 


A field near London. King Henry's camp. 


Enter king Henry diſguiſed, 4 uffolk, Huntington, and 
5 Atendants with torches © 


K. Henry. My lords of Suffolk and of Huntington, 
Who ſcouts it now ? or who ſtand ſentinels ? 


What men of worth, what lords, do walk the round ? 


Suf. May it pleaſe your highneſs— 
K. Henry. Peace, no more of that: 
The king's aſleep ; wake not his majeſty 
With terms, nor titles; he's at reſt in bed. 
Kings do not uſe to watch themſelves ; they ſleep, 
And let rebellion and confpiracy 
Revel and havock in the commonwealth, 


5s — que awill revel in our bever;] i. e. our luncheon before din- 
ner; ſomething eaten in order to drink with it. Beauvoir. Fr. 

| 3 ; |  STEEVENS. 

I ſuſpect, the paſſage is corrupt. In a ſubſequent ſcene fir Ihn 


ſays to Doll — “ We'll to St. Albans, and revel in our bower. I 


ſuppoſe the ſame word was intended in both places. MaLont. 
home good boot among them.] Some advantage, ſome gain. 


Vol. II. 


Hunt. 


220 FIRST PART OF 
K. Henry. Well, if he did rob thee then, thou art 
but even with him now, I'll be ſworn. [Afde} Thou 


knoweſt not the king now, I think, if thou ſaweſt him? 
Sir John. Not I, i'faith. | 


K. Henry. So it ſhould ſeem, . Hide. 
Sir John. Well, if old king Harry had liv'd, this 


king that is now, had made thieving the beſt trade in 


England. 
K. Henry. Why ſo? 


Sir John. Becauſe he was the chief warden of our 


company. It's pity that e'er he ſhould have been a 
king, he was ſo brave a thief. But firrah, wilt re- 
member my pardon it need be? Es 
K. Henry. Yes, faith will J. 
Sir John. Wilt thou? well then, becauſe thou ſhalt 
go ſafe, for thou may'ſt hap (being ſo early) be met 
with again before thou come to Southwark, if any 


man, when he ſhould bid thee good morrow, bid thee 
ſtand, ſay thou but Sir John, and they will let thee paſs. 


R. Henry. Is that the word? then let me alone. 


Sir John. Nay, firrah, becauſe I think indeed I 


ſhall have ſome occafion to uſe thee, and as thou 
com'ſt oft this way, I may light on thee another time, 
not knowing thee, here Þ'll break this angel : take 
thou half of it; this is a token betwixt thee and 
me. | | 
R. Henry. God-a-mercy ; farewel. [ Exit. 
Sir John. O my fine golden ſlaves ! here's for thee, 
wench, i'faith. Now, Doll, we will revel in our 


4 — take thou half of it; this is a token betwixt thee and me] A 
token was not a coin, but a piece that paſſed in traffick as the fourth 


part of a penny. it is mentioned by B. Jonſon in his Bartholemew 
Fair: Buy a token's worth of great pins to faſten yourſelf to my 
ſhoulder.” On which words Mr. Whalley obſerves that before 
tarthings were coined in 1072, tradeſmen were allowed to make 
them for neceſſary change, which words were ſometimes circum- 


ſeribed on the reverſe, - The perſon's name, or the initial letters 


of it, appeared on the other ſide, and he was obliged to receive 
them back again. They were commonly called tokens,” MALORNME. 
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Perhaps the author wrote $coty. MaLone. 


SIR JOHN. OLDCASTLE. gas 
bever *; this is a tithe pig of my viearage. God-a- 
mercy, neighbour Shoorer's- Hill, you ha' paid your 
tithe honeſtly. Well, I hear there is a company of 
rebels up againſt the king, got together in Ficket 
field near Holborn ; and, as it is thought here in 


Kent, the king will be there to night in his own per- 


ſon. Well, I'll to the king's camp, and it ſhall go 
hard, if there be any doings, but I'll make ſome 
good boot among them *. | Exeunt fir Fohn and Doll. 


cM 2 


ACT W. G 
A field near London. King Henry's camp. 


Enter king Henry diſeuiſed, Suffolk, Huntington, and 


Attendants with torches. 


K. Henry. My lords of Suffolk and of Huntington, 
Who ſcouts it now? or who ſtand ſentinels? 


What men of worth, what lords, do walk the round? 


Suf. May it pleaſe your highneſs— 

K. Henry. Peace, no more of that : 
The king's aſleep ; wake not his majeſty 
With terms, nor titles; he's at reſt in bed. 
Kings do not uſe to watch themſelves ; they ſleep, 
And ler rebellion and confpiracy 
Revel and havock in the commonwealth, 
Is London look'd unto ? 


5 dave will revel in our bever;] i. e. our luncheon before din- 
ner; ſomething eaten in order to drink with it. Beuvoir. Fr. 
| | | STEEVENS. 
I ſuſpect, the paſſage is corrupt. In a ſubſequent ſcene fir John 


ſays to Doll We'll to St. Albans, and revel in our bower. I 


ſuppoſe the ſame word was intended in both places. Ma LOxR. 
* — ſome good boot among them.] Some advantage, ſome gain. 


Vol. II. Hunt. 
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322 | FIRST PART 0 F 


Hunt. It is, my lord; 
Your noble uncle Rader i 15 there, 


Your brother Glouceſter, and my lord of Warwick ; 1 


Who, with the mayor and the aldermen, 

Do guard the gates, and keep good rule within. 

The earl of Cambridge and ſir Thomas Grey 

Do walk the round; lord Scroope and Butler ſcout: : 

So, though it pleaſe your majeſty to jeſt, 

Were you in bed, well might you take your reſt. | 
K. Henry. 1 thank ye lords; but you do Know of 

| old, 

That I have been a perfect night-walker. 

London, you ſay, is ſafely look'd unto, 

(Alas, poor rebels, there your aid muſt fail ;) 

And the lord Cobham, fir John Oldcaſtle, 

Quiet in Kent. Acton, you are deceiv'd ; 

Reckon again, you count without your hoſt ; 

To-morrow you ſhall give account to us : 

Till when, my friends, this long cold winter's night 

How can we ſpend ? King Harry is aſleep, 

And all his lords; theſe garments tell us ſo; 

All friends at foot-ball, fellows all in field, 

Harry, and Dick, and George. Bring us a drum * 

Give us ſquare dice; we'll keep this court of * 7 

For all good: fellows” companies. that come. 


A Bring us a drum,] The drum is called for as 2 ſubſtitute 
for a table to play upon. MaALoNE. 


oel beep this court of guard] The court of guard was, 1 
believe, the guard-rooin. It is likewiſe mentioned 1 in Antony and 


Cleopaira : 
4e If we be not reliev'd within this hour, 
We muſt return to the court of guard. 


Again, in Othello: 
In night, and on the court of guard and ſafety” - 


In the firſt quarto edition of Othello the words were inadvertently 


' miſplaced ;. and the error has been followed 1 in the lubiequent o- 


pies, which all read, 
In night and on the court and guard of ſafety. 


Tue paſſage now before us ſhews, I think, that this line ought 


to be printed as it is quoteds above. Mat Lon. 


Where 8 
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SIR JOHN OLD CASTLE. 323 
Where's that mad prieſt ye told me was in arms, 


To fight as well as pray, if need requir'd? 
§uf. He's in the camp, and if he knew of this, 


I undertake he would not be long hence. 


K. Henry. Trip Dick, trip George. 
Hunt, I muſt have the dice: what do we play at? 
Suf. Paſſage, if you pleaſe * f 
Hunt. Set found then: ſo; at all. 
K. Henry. George, you are out; 
Give me the dice, I paſs for twenty pound: 


Here's to our lucky paſſage into France. 


Hunt. Harry, you paſs indeed, for you ſweep all. 
Syf. A ſign King Harry ſhall ſweep all in France. 


Enter fir John, 
Sir John. Edge ye, good fellows? ; take a freſh 


gameſter in. 
K. Henry. Maſter parſon, we play nothing but 
gold. 
Sir John. And, fellow, I tell thee that the prieſt 


| hath gold. Gold! what? ye are but beggarly ſol- 


diers to me; I think I have more gold than all you 


three. 


Hunt. It may be ſo; but we believe it not. 
K. Henry. Set, prieſt, ſet : I paſs for all that gold. 
Sir John. You paſs indeed. 
K. Henry. Prieſt, haſt any more? 
Sir John. More! what a queſtion's that? 
I tell thee I have more than all you three. 


At theſe ten angels. 


K. Henry. I wonder how thou com'ſt by all this 
gold. | 
How many benefices haſt thou, prieſt ? 


s Paſſage, you pleaſe.] This was a game at tables. 
STEEVENS. 
9 Edge ye, ou fellows ; Ji. e. fit fideways; fit cloſer. MaLones 


= Sip 
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324 FIRST PART OF 
Sir Jobn. *Faith, but one. Doſt wonder how [ 
come by gold ? I wonder rather how poor ſoldiers 
ſhould have goid. For I'll tell thee, good fellow; we 
have everyday tithes, offerings, chriſtenings, weddings, 
burials; and you poor ſnakes come ſeldom to a 
booty. I'll ſpeak a proud word ; I have but one 

# parſonage, Wrotham ; tis better than the biſhoprick 

| of Rocheſter : there's ne'er a hill, heath, nor down, 

in all Kent, but 'tis in my pariſh be- den 
Cobham-down, Gads-hill, Wrotham- hill, Black- 
heath, Cocks-heath, Birchen- wood, all pay me tithe. 

Gold quoth-a e paſs not for that. 

* Sf. Harry, you are out: now, parſon, ſhake the 
ice, 

Sir John. Set, ſet, 21 cover ye ;—at all :—a plague 
on't, | am out. The devil, and de and a wench, 
who will truſt them? 

Suf. Say'ft thou fo, prieſt ? ſet fair; at all for once. 

K. Henry. Out, fir; pay all. 

Sir John. Sir, pay me angel gold: 

Fl none of your crack'd French crowns nor piſtolets; 

Pay me fair angel gold, as I pay you. 

A. Henry. No crack'd French crowns ! [ hope t to 
fee more crack'd French crowns ere long *. 

Sir John. Thou mean'ſt of Frenchmen's crowns, 
when the king's in France. 


Hun. Set round; at all. 
Sir John. Pay all. This is ſome luck. 
K. Henry. Give me the dice ; tis I muſt ſhred the 


Wwiekt © : 


At all, fir John. = 
Sir Jobn. Tbe devil and all is 1 At that. 


*Sdeath, what caſting's this? 
No cracl French crowns! ¶ hope to fee more crack'd crowns 


ere long.] So in K. Hen IV. F. . 
84 We mutt have bloody noſes, and cract'd crowns, 
&« And paſs them current too.“ STEEVENS. - 
| — *Tis I muft ſhred the prieft :] Strip him of every thing that 
he * Perhaps the author n the prieſt, MaLoONEs» 
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SIR JOHN OLDCASTLE. 325 
Suf. Well thrown, Harry, i'faith. | 
K. Henry. I'll caſt better yet. 
Sir John, Then I'Il be hang'd. Sirrah, haſt thou 
not given thy ſoul to the devil for caſting | ? 
RK Henry. I paſs for all. 
Sir John. Thou paſſeſt all that cer I play'd withal. 
Sirrah, doſt thou not cog, nor foiſt, nor ſlur? 
K. Henry. Set, parſon, ſet; the dice die in my 
hand. 
When, parſon, when * ? what, can you find no more? 
Already dry? was't you brage'd of your ſtore ? 
Sir John. All's gone but that. 
Hun. What ? half a broken angel. 
Sir John. Why, fir, tis gold. 
K. Henry. Yea, and I'll cover it. 
Sir Fohn. The devil give ye good on't! I am blind : 
You have blown me up. 
K. Henry. Nay, tarry, prieſt ; you mall! not leave 
us yet: 
Do not theſe pieces fit each other well? 
Sir John. What if they do? 
K. Henry. Thereby begins a tale. 
There was a thief, in face much like ſir John, 
(But 'twas not he that thief was all in green,) 
Met me, laſt day, on Black-heath near the Park; 
With him a woman. I was all alone 
And weaponleſs; my boy had all my tools, 
And was before, providing me a boat, 8 
Short tale to make, fir John—the thief I mean 
Took a juſt hundred pound in gold from me. 
1 éſtorm'd at it, and ſwore to be reveng'd, 
If e'er we met. He, like a luſty chief, 
Brake with his teeth this angel juſt in two, 
To be a token at our meeting next ; 
Provided I ſhould charge no officer 


* When, parſon, when ?] See note on K. Richard 11. laſt edit, 
vol. v. p. 138. STEEVENS. 
* 3 5 I 


15 FIR S T PART OF 
To apprehend him, but at weapon's point 
Recover that and what he had beſide. 

Well met, fir John ; betake you to your tools, 
By torch-light; for, maſter Fan, you are he 
That had my gold. 

Sir John. Zounds I won it in play, in fair ſquare 
play, of the keeper of Eltham- park; and that Iwill 
maintain with this poor whyaniard. Be you two ho- 
neſt men, to ſtand and look upon us, and let us 
alone, and take neither part 3, 

K. 1 Agreed ; I charge ye do not budge a 

oot; 
Sir John, have at ye. 

Sir John. Soldier, ware your ſconce. 

U As _ are preparing to engage, Butler enters, and dracos 
his fword to part them, 

But. Hold, en. hold; 1 lords, what do ye 
mean, 

To ſee a traitor draw againſt the king ? 

Sir John. The king? God's will, Tam in a proper 
pickle. 

K. Henry. Butler, what news 5 why doſt thou 

trouble us? 

But, .Pleaſe your majeſty, it is break of y'; 3 
_ And as I ſcouted near 10 lflington, 5: 

The grey-ey'd morning * gave me elimmering 
Of armed men coming down Highgate-hill, 
Who by their courſe are coaſting hitherward, 

K. Henry. Let us withdraw, my lords; prepare 

our troops 


To charge the rebels, if there be ſuch cauſe. 


and take neither part 2] Thus the quarto 1600. —In the 
two folios and Mr. Rowe: 's edition, the — tale is omitted. 
Malone, 
* The grey-ey'd * — ] The fame epithet is applied to the 
| omg in Romeo and Juliet: 
„The groy-ey'd morn ſmiles on the e night 
|  MALONE. 


For 


SIR JOHN. OLDCASTLE. neg 


For this lewd prieſt, this deviliſh hypocrite, 
That is a thief, a gameſter, and what not, 
Let him be hang'd up for example ſake. 

Sir John. Not ſo, my gracious ſovereign. I con- 
feſs I am a frail man, fleſh and blood as others are; 
but ſet my imperfections afide, you have not a taller 

man, nor a truer ſubject to the crown and ate, than 
fir John of Wrothain 1s. 

K. Henry. Will a true ſubject rob his king? | 

Sir John. Alas, *twas ignorance and want, my 
gracious liege. 

K. Henry, Twas want of grace. Why, you ſhould 

be as ſalt 
To ſeaſon others with good document; 
Your lives, as lamps to give the people light; 
As ſhepherds, not as wolves to ſpoil the flock : 
Go hang him, Butler. Didſt thou not rob me? 

Sir Fobn. 1 muſt confeſs I ſaw ſome of your gold; 
but, my dread lord, I am in no humour for death. 
God wills that finners live ; do not you cauſe me to 
die, Once in their lives the beſt may go aſtray ; andif 
the world fay true, yourſelf, my liege, have been a thief. 

K. Henry. I confeſs I have; 

But I repent and have reclaim'd myſelf. 

Sir John. So will I do, if you will give me time. 

K. Henry. Wilt thou? my lords, will you be his 

ſureties? 

Hunt. That when he robs again he ſhall be hang'd, 

Sir John. I aſk no more. 

K. Henry. And we will grant thee that. 

Live and repent, and prove an honeſt man; 

Which when I hear, and ſafe return from France, 
Pl give thee living. Till when, take thy gold, 

But ſpend it better than at cards, or wine; 

For better virtues fit that coat of thine. _ 

Sir John. Vivat rex, & currat lex. My liege, if ye 
have cauſe of battle, ye ſhall ſee fir John beſtir him- 
ſelf ! in * quarrel. [ Excunt. 


Y 4 SCENE 


328 FIRST PART OF 
s C EN E IL 
| Afeeld of Battle near London, 


Alarum. Enter king Henry, Suffolk, Huntington, and fir 
John bringing forth Afton, Beverley, and Marley, Pri- 


ſoners. 


K. Henry, Bring in thoſe rraitors, whoſe aſpiring 


minds 
Thought to haye triumph'd 3 in our overthrow : 
But now ye ſee, baſe villains, what ſucceſs 
Attends ill actions wrongfully attempted. 
Sir Roger Acton, thou retain'ſt the name 
Of knight, and ſhouldſt be more diſcreetly temper q 
Than join with peaſants ; gentry is divine, 
But thou haſt made it more than popular 5. 
Act. Pardon, my lord, my conſcience urg'd me 
to it. 


R. Henry. Thy conſcience ! then thy conſcience is 


corrupt ® 
For in thy once thou art bound to us, 
And 1 in thy conſcience thou ſhouldſt love thy coun- 


try: 5 
Elſe what's the difference ? twixt a Chriſtian, 
And the uncivil manners of the Turk 9 


— thou baft * * more than popular. ] Thou haſt made it 
vulgar. Thou haſt done more than captivate the affections of the 
people ; thou haſt debaſed thyſelf by aſlociating with the loweſl of 
the populace. MALONE. 

5 Thy conſcience then conſcience is corrupt ] The defective 
metre of this line ſhews that the word , which has been ſup- 
plied, was omitted by the haſte of the compoſitor. Malo. 

Conſcience is often uſed, by our ancient writers, as a triſyllable. 

STEEVENS. 

It does not, however, ſeem to have bernd intended ſo here. If 
it were, there would be a redundant ſyllable in the line. It is not 
a triſyllable in the preceding line, nor in a ſubſequent part of this 
ic ene, Where it again occurs. Beſides, the ſenſe 9 the word 


that has been ſupplied. Maren. 
Bev. 
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Bev. We meant no hurt unto your majeſty, 
But reformation of religion, 
K. Henry. Reform religion ? was it that you 
ſought? 
I pray, who gave you that authority ? 
Belike then we do hold the ſcepter up, 
And fit within the throne but for a cipher, 
Time was, = ſubjects would make known their 
grief, 
And, pray amendment, not enforce the ſame, 
Unleſs their King were tyrant; which I hope 
You cannot juſtly ſay that Harry is. 
What is that other? 
Suf. A malt-man, my lord, 
And dwelling in Dunſtable, as he ſays. 
K. Henry. Sirrah, what made you leave your bar- 
ley- broth, 
To come in armour thus againſt your king ? 
Mur, Fie, paltry, paltry, to and fro, in and out 
upon occaſion, what a world is this! Knighthood, 
my liege, *rwas knighthood brought me hither : 
they told me I had wealth enough to make my wite 
a lady, 
K. Henry. And fo you brought thoſe horſes which 
we ſaw 
Trapp'd all in coftly furniture; and meant 
To wear theſe ſpurs when you were knighted once, 
Mur. In and out upon occafion, I did. 
K. Henry. In and out upon occaſion, therefore 
You ſhall be hang'd, and in the ſtead of wearing 
Theſe ſpurs upon your heels, about your neck 


They ſhall bewray your folly to the world. 
Sir Jobn. In and out upon occaſion, that goes 
hard. 


Mur. Fie, paltry, paltry, to and fro. Good my 
liege, a pardon; I am ſorry for my fault. 
K. Henry. That comes too late, But tell me, went 
there none 
Be- 


3309 FIRST PART OF 
Beſide fir Roger Acton, upon whom 
You did depend to be your governor ? 
\Mur. None, my good lord, but fir John Oldcaſtle. 
K. Henry, Bears he a part in this conſpiracy ? 
Act. We look'd, my lord, that he would meet us 
| err, 
K. Henry. But did he promiſe you that he would 7 
come? 
AF. Such letters we received forth of Kent. 


1 Enter the biſhop of Rocheſter. 
Roch. Where 18 my lord the king ? Health to 


. your grace. 
Examining, my lord, ſome of theſe rebels, 
It is a general voice among them all, 
That they had never come into this place, 
But to have met their valiant general, 3 
The good lord Cobbham, as they title him; 
Wbereby, my lord, your grace may now . 
His treaſon is apparent, Which before 
He ſought to colour by his flatter rx. 
K. Henry. Now, by my royalty Twould have ſworn, 
But for his conſcience, which I bear withal, | 
There had not liv'd a more true-hearted ſubjectꝰ. 
Koch. It is but counterfeit, my gracious lord; 
And therefore may it pleaſe your majeſty 
To ſet your hand unto this precept here, 
By which we'll cauſe him forthwith to appear, 
And anſwer this by order of the law. er 
K. Henry. Not only that, but take commiſſion 
To 15 attach, impriſon, and condemn f 
This moſt notorious traitor as you pleaſe. 
Roch. It ſhall be done, my lord, without delay. 
So, now I hold, lord Cobham, in my hand. 
That which ſhall finiſh thy diſdained life. [46 de. 


7 There had not liv'd a more true-hearted ſub ee. ] Mr. Ron and 
the other modern editions read— There had 15 d, Ke. Marone. 


K. Henry. 
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K. Henry. I think the iron age begins but now, 

Which learned poets have ſo otten taught ; 

Wherein there is no credit to be given 

To either words, or looks, or ſolemn oaths: 

For if there were, how often hath he {worn *, 

How gently tun'd the muſick of his tongue! 

3 And with what amiable face beheld he me, 

When all, God knows, was but men, 


Enter Cobham. 


Cob. Long life and proſperous reign unto my lord. 
K. Henry. Ah villain ! canſt thou wiſh proſperity, 
Whoſe heart includeth nought but treachery ? 
I do arreſt thee here myſelf, falſe knight, 
Of treaſon capital againſt the tate. 
Cob. Of treaſon, mighty prince? your grace miĩſ- 
takes; 
I hope it is but in the way of mirth. 
K. Henry. Thy neck ſhall feel it is in earneſt, 
e 
Dar'ſt thou intrude into our preſence, knowing 
How heinouſly thou haſt offended us ? 
But this is thy accuſtomed deceit ; 
Now thou perceiv'ſt thy purpoſe is in vain, 
With ſome excuſe or other thou wilt come 
To clear thyſelf of this rebellion, 
Cob. Rebellion]! good my lord, I know of none. 
K. Henry, If you deny it, here is evidence, 
See you theſe men ? you never counſelled, 
Nor offer'd them aſſiſtance in their wars? 
Cob. Speak, ſirs, not one but all; I crave no fa- 
-vour ; | | 
Have ever I been converſant with you, 
Or written letters to encourage you? 
Or kindled but the leaſt or ſmalleſt part 


* 


For there were, how often hath he Fworn, ] The old copies 
Of 


read . if /e were. — MaLons, 


— 


TRE > 


: r 
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Of this your late unnatural rebellion ? 


Speak, for I dare the uttermoſt you can. 
Mur. In and out upon occafion, I know you not. 


K. Henry. No! didſt thou nor ſay, that fir John 


Oldcaſtle 
Was one with whom you purpos'd to have metꝰ 
Mur. True, I did ſay ſo; but in what ene » 
Becauſe I heard it was reported ſo. 
K. Henry. Was there no other argument but that ? 
Act. To clear my conſcience ere I die my lord ?, 
1 muſt confeſs we have no other ground | 
But only rumour, to accuſe this lord ; 
Which now I ſee was merely fabulous. 
K. Henry. The more pernicious you to taint him 
then, 
Whom you know was not faulty, yea or no. 
Cob. Let this, my lord, which I preſent your grace, 
focal for my loyalty ; read theſe „ 
And then give ſentence of my life or death. 


K. Henry. Earl Cambridge, Scroope, and Grey, 


corrupted _ 

With bribes from Charles of France, either to win 
My crown from me, or ſecretly contrive 
My death by treaſon ! Is it poſſible ? 

055. There is the platform, and their hands, my 

eri, 

Each ſeverally ſubſcribed to the ſame. 

K. Henry. Oh never-heard-of, baſe ingratitude ! 
Even thoſe I hug within my boſam moſt, 
Are readieſt evermore to ſting my heart. 
Pardon me, Cobham, I have done thee wrong; 
Hereafter I will live to make amends. 
Is then their time of meeting ſo near hand? 
We'll meet with them, but little for their eaſe, 
If God permit. Go take theſe rebels hence, 


9 To clear my conſcience ere I die my lord,] This line, which 3 is 
omitted in the folios and Mr. Rowe's edition, is found in the 
quarto. MALONE, 
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Let them have martial law: but as for thee, 
Friend to thy king and country, ſtill be free. 
{ Exeunt king Henry and Cobham. 
Mar. Be it more or leſs, what a world is this? 
Would I had continued ſtill of the order of knaves, 
And ne'er ſought knighthood, fince it coſts ſo dear: 
Sir Roger, I may thank you for all. 
Act. Now tis too late to have it remedied, 
I pr'ythee, Murley, do not urge me with it. 
Hunt. Will you away, and make no more to do ? 
Mur. Fie, paltry, paltry, to and way as occaſion 
ſerves: 
If you be ſo haſty, take my place. 
Hunt, No, good fir knight, &en take it yourſelf, 
Mur. I could be glad to La my betters place. 
| Exennt, 


SCENE BL 
Kent. 
Court before lord Cobham's houſe. 


Enter the biſhop of Rocheſter, lord warden of the cinque 
ports, Cromer, lady Cobham, and attendants, 


Roch. I tell ye, lady, 'tis not poſſible 


But you ſhould know where he conveys himſelf; 


And you have hid him in ſome ſecret place. 

L. Cob. My lord, believe me, as I have a ſoul”, 
I know not where my lord my huſband is. 

Roch. Go to, go to; you are an heretick, 
And will be forc'd by torture to confeſs, 


If fair means will not ſerve to make you tell. 


L. Cob. My huſband is a noble gentleman, 
And need not hide himſelf for any fact 
That e'er I heard of; therefore wrong him not. 


Y — as J have a ſoul, 1] The modern editors read, without either 
Roch, 


| authority or neceſſity, —as I love my foul. Maron E. 


334 FIRST PART of 
| Roch. Your hufband is a dangerous ſchiſmatick, 
Traitor to God, the king, and commonwealth ; 
And therefore, after Cromer, ſhrieve of Kent, 
charge you take her to your cuſtody, _ 
And ſeize the goods of fir John Oldcaſtle 
To the king's uſe; let her go in no more, 
To fetch ſo much as ber apparel out: 
There is your warrant from his majeſty. 
I. War. Good my lord biſhop, pacify your wrath 
Againft the lady. 
Roch. Then let her confiſh 
Where Oldcaſtle her huſband is conceal'd. 
L. War. I dare engage mine honour and my life, 
Poor gentlewoman, ſhe is ignorant 
And innocent of all his practices, 
If any evil by him be practiſed. 
Roch. If, my lord warden ? Nay then I charge 
you, 
That all cinque-ports, whereof you are chief, 
Be laid forthwith * ; that he eſcapes us not. 
Shew bim his highneſs' warrant, maſter ſheriff. 
L. War. I am ſorry for the noble gentleman. 
Roch. Peace, he comes here; now do your office. 


Enter Cobb am aud Ha Hool. 


Cob. Harpool, what buſineſs have we here in hand! 
What makes the biſhop and the ſneriff here ? 

I fear my coming home is dangerous; 

I would I had not made ſuch haſſe to Citam, . 
Hlar. Be of good cheer, my lord: if they be foes, 
we'll ſcramble ſhrewdly with them; if they be friends, 
they are, welcome. 

Crom. Sir John Oldcaſtle, lord Cobham, in the 

king s name, I arreſt you of high treaſon, : | 


2 Be lay'd farthwith, — Be watched by perſons employed to 


way: lay and obſerve all who 1 to —_ the kingdom. 
Maroxz. 


Cob. 
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Cob. Treaſon, maſter Cromer ! 

Har. Treaſon, maſter ſheriff ! what treaſon > 

Cob. Harpool, I charge thee ſtir not, but be quiet. 
Do you arreſt me of treaſon, maſter ſheriff ? 

Roch. Yea, of high treaſon, traitor, heretick. 

Cob. Defiance in his face that calls me ſo : 

I am as true a loyal gentleman 5 

Unto his highneſs, as my proudeſt enemy. 
The king ſhall witneſs my late faithful {ervice, 
For ſafety of his ſacred majeſty. 

Roch. What thou art, the king's hand ſhall un 

tify : 

| Shew him, lord . | 
Cob. Jeſu defend me! | 

Ist poſſible your cunning could ſo temper | 
The princely diſpoſition of his mind, 
To fign the damage of a loyal ſubject 3 : 
Well, the beſt is, it bears an antedate, 

Procured by my abſence and your malice. 
But I, fince that, have ſhew'd myſelf as true 
As any churchman that dare challenge me. 
Let me be brought before his majeſty; 

If he acquit me not, then do your worſt. 

Roch. We are not bound to do kind offices 

For any traitor, ſchiſmatick, nor heretick. 
The king's hand is our warrant for our work, 
Who is departed on his way for France, 

And at Southampton doth repoſe this night. 

Har. O that thou and I were within twenty miles 
of it, on. Saliſbury plain ! I would loſe my head if 
thou brought'ſt thy head hither again. [ Aſide. 

Cob. My lord warden of the cinque-ports, and 
lord of Rocheſter, ye are joint commiffioners : fa- 
vour me ſo much, on my expence, to bring me to 
the king. 

Roch. What, to Southampton ? 

Cob. Thither, my good lord: _ 


And if he do not clear me of all guilt, 
And 
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And all ſuſpicion of conſpiracy, | 
| Pawning his princely warrant for my truth, 
I aſk no favour, but extremeſt torture. 
Bring me, or ſend me to him, good my lord; 
Good my lord warden, maſter ſhrieve, entreat. 
| [ They both entreat for hint, 
Come hither, lady : nay, ſweet wife, forbear 
To heap one ſorrow on another's neck. 
Tis grief enough falſely to be accus d, 
And not permitted to acquit myſelf; 
Do not thou, with thy kind reſpective tears, 
Torment thy buſband's heart, that bleeds for thee, 
But be of comfort. God hath help in ſtore 
For thoſe that put aſſured truſt in him. 
Dear wife, if they commit me to the Tower, 
Come up to London, to your fiſter's houſe ; 
That, being near me, you may comfort me. 
One ſolace find I ſettled in my ſoul, 
That J am free from treaſon's very thou ght. 
Only my conſcience for the goſpel's fake by 
Is cauſe of all the troubles I ſuſtain. _ 
L. Cob. O my dear lord, what ſhall betide of us? 
Lou to the Tower, and I turn'd out of doors; 
Our ſubſtance ſeiz'd unto his highneſs' uſe, 
Even to the garments *longing to our backs? 
Har. Patience, good madam, things at worſt will 
mend ; 
And if they do not, yet our lives may end. 
Roch. Urge it no more; for if an angel ſpake, 
] ſwear by ſweet Saint Peter's bleſſed keys, 
Firſt goes he to the Tower, then to the ſtake. 
'_ Crom. But, by your leave, this warrant doth not 
ſtretch 
To 1 her. 
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— with thy kind reſpectire tears, ] ReſpeAive was uſed by 
our ancient writers in the ſenſe of reſpefful. So in K. Fob ; 
„ *Tis too ee and too ſociable.D MaroNE. 
e Roch. 
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Roch. No; turn her out of doors, 
Even as ſhe is, and lead him to the Tower, 


With guard enough, for fear of reſcuing. 


L. Cob. O God requite thee, thou blood-thirſty 
man! 
Cob. May it not be, my lord of Rocheſter? 
Wherein have I incurr'd your hate ſo far, 
That my appeal unto the king's deny'd ? 
Roch. No hate of mine, but power of holy church, 


Forbids all favour to falſe hereticks, 


Cob, Your private malice, more than publick power, 
Strikes moſt at me; but with my life it ends. 
Har. O that I had the biſhop m that fear 
That once I had his ſumner by ourſelves! [| Aſide. 
Crom. My lord, yet grant one ſuit unto us all ; 


That this ſame ancient ſervingman may wait 


Upon my lord his maſter, in the Tower. 
Roch. This old iniquity *, this heretick, _ 
That, in contempt of our church diſcipline, 
Com pelbd my ſumner to devour his proceſs ! 
Old ruffian paſt- grace, upſtart ſchiſmatick, 
Had not the king pray'd us to pardon you, 


You had fry'd for't, you grizled heretick. 


Har. *Sblood, my lord biſhop, you wrong me; I 
am neither heretick nor puritan, but of the old 
church. I'll ſwear, drink ale, kiſs a wench, go to 
maſs, eat fiſh all Lent *, and faſt Fridays with cakes 
and wine, fruit and ſpicery; ſhrive me of my old 
ſins afore Eaſter, and begin new before Whitſuntide. 

Crom. A merry mad conceited knave, my lord, 

Har. That knave was fimply put upon the biſhop. 

Roch. Well, God forgive Os and I pardon 

him: 


* This old inigutty,—] Alluding to the character with that name 


in the old moralities. See note on K. Rich. III. laſt edit. vol. vii. 


p. 70. SrEEVEN S. 
© —=eat fiſh all Lent, &c.] See note on K. Lear, laſt edit. vol. 
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Loet him attend his maſter in the Tower, 


For 1 in charity with his ſoul no hurt. 
Cob. God bleſs my ſoul from ſuch cold charity! 
Roch. To the Tower with him; and when my lei- 
ſure ſerves, 


I will examine him of articles. 


Look, my lord warden, as you have in cha 
The ſhrieve perform his office. 


War. Ay, my lord. 
[ Exeunt lord warden, Cromer, and lord Cobham, 


Enter, from lord Cobham's houſe, Sumner with books. 


Roch. What bring'ſt thou there? what, books of 
er 


Sum. Vea, my lord, here's not a "OY book, no 


not ſo much as our Lady” s Pſalter. Here's the Bible, 
the Teflament, the Pſalms in metre, The Sick Man's 
Solve, the Treaſure of Gladneſs, all Engliſh ; no not fo 
much but the Almanack's Engliſh. 
Roch. Away with them, to the fire with them, 
Clun : 
Now fye upon theſe upſtart hereticks. 
All Engliſh ! burn them, burn them quickly, 


Har. But do not, ſumner, as you'll anſwer it; for 
J have there Engliſh books, my lord, that I'll not 


art withal for your biſhoprick : Bevis of Hampton, 


Ozvleglaſs, The Friar and the Boy, Elinour Rum— 


ming, KRovia Hood ©, and other ſuch godly ſtorics ; 


which 


© Bevis of Mn, Ogg, The Friar and the Boy, Eli- 
nour Rumming, Robin Hood, —] The metrical romances of Bewis 
of Hampton, and Robin Hood, are well known. Elinour Rumming 
is a poem by Skelton, and Oxwleglaſs a tran{lation from the Dutch 
Uyle- Segel. 


The Hriar and the Boy J have met with only once. It is boand 


up with twenty-five other curious tracts in the Univerſity Library 
at Cambridge, vol. D. 5. 2. It conſiſts of 76 ſix- line ſtanzas, 


together with fix of four lines each. Its title, * and 
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SIR JOHN OLDCASTLE. 239 
which if ye burn, by this fleſh I'll make you drink 


their aſhes in Saint Margaret's ale 7, 


[ Exeunt biſhop of Rocheſter, Iady Cobham, 
Harpool, and Sumner, 


SCENE 


rarieties of metre, are as follow, Here begynneth a mery geſte of 
the Frere and the boye. | | | 
«© God that dyed for us all, . 
And dranke bothe eyſell and gall, 
«© Brynge us out of bale! 
And gyve them good lyfe and longe, 
That lyſteneth to my ſonge, 
„Or tendeth to my tale! 


“ Thus they departed in that tyde, 
The oftycyall and the ſompnere, 
«© His ſtepdame, and the frere, 
With grete joye and moche pryde.“ 
Thus endeth the frere and ye boye. Emprynted at London in Flete- 
Prrete at the ſygue of the ſoune by Wynkyn de Morde. No date. 


This boy, who ſuffers from the capricious cruelty of a mother- 
in-law, is preſented by a magician, whom he meets accidentally, 
with three gifts, The firſt 1s an unerring bow ; the ſecond a pipe 
which would compel all who heard it to dance inceſſantly ; the. 
third muſt explain itſelf, | | 

© Whan my fader gyveth me mete, 
+ She wolde thereon that I were cheke, 
„And ſtareth me in the face. G 
«© Whan ſhe loketh on me ſo, , 
I wolde ſhe ſholde let a rappe go 
That it wyght rynge over all the place.“ 


At his return, he finds occaſion to try the effects of his magick, 
which are deſcribed as follows. : 
© That greved his ſtep moder's herte ſore, 
«© As I tolde you before, 
& She ſtared hym in the face. 
& With that ſhe let go a blaſte, 
„ That they in the hall were agaſte, 
It range over all the place.“ 
& All they laughed, and had great game, 
„ The wyte waxed reed for ſhame, 
„ She wolde that ſhe had ben gone, 
© Quod the boye, well 1 wote 
© That gonne was well ſhote 


% As it had ben a ſtone.” 
2 2 I : Cur, 


. 


— — * ware 3 


— C 4 . © 7s 
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| SCENE IV, 


| ; The entrance of the Tower. 
Y! | Enter the biſhop of Rocheſter, attended. 
i 1 Ser. Is it your honour's pleaſure we ſhall ſtay, 


Or come back in the afternoon to fetch you? 

& Curſedly ſhe loked on him tho,— 

„An other blaſte the let go, 
cShe was almooſte rente: 
„ Quoth the boye, wyll ye ſe 

«© How my dame letteth pellettes fle, 
; In fayth or ever ſhe ſtynte.“ on | 
In conſequence of this diſcipline, the Frere is employed by the 
fepdame to perſecute the boye : the boye firſt mollifies the ere by 
a diſplay of the wonders of his bow. Then ſending him into the 
: thicket to pick up a bird that he had ſhot, he pulls out his pipe, 
and playing on it compels the ghoſtly father to dance and caper, 

till his clothes are rent from his back among the thorns, 


4 The rere out of the buſhe wente, 
& All to ragged and to-rente, 

& And torne on every fide ; 
% Unnethes on hym had one cloute, 
« His bely for to wrappe aboute, 
| & His harneys for to hyde.” | 
f The boye is then brought before the Hall, or magiſtrate, who 
deſires to hear a ſpecimen of his muſick. The ere remonſtrates 
againſt this propoſal, but the lad plays, and throws all the par- 
ties into another fit of dancing, in which the offycyall himſelf is 
compelled to join, and the fepdame exhibirs freſh proofs of her 
flatulency. The tired magiſtrate at laſt entreats our hero to ſuſ- 
WH | pend his operations, and, on his compliance, immediately recon- 
's ciles him to his enemies, = | | 
. | From a circumſtance in the accuſation preferr'd “ before the 
offycyall” againſt the lad, as well as from ſome words and pecu- 
culiarities of phraſe, I fhould iuppoſe the tale to be of French 
extraction, 1 | 
«© He is a grete nygromancere, 
N In all or /yaunce is not his pere.“ | 
0 Mention is made of the witches of Orleaus in ſome of our ancient 
4 treatiſes on ſorcery. e „ 
Y I am told likewiſe that the French have a petit piece founded on 
the ſame ſtory ; and that the performance of Carlin, the . 
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SIR JOHN OLDCASTLE. 24r 


Roch. Now you have brought me here into the 
Tower, 
You may go back unto the porter's lodge, 


Where, if I have occaſion to employ you, 


I'll ſend ſome officer to call you to me. 
Into the city go not, I command you : 
Perhaps I may have preſent need to uſe you. 
2 Ser. We will attend your honour here without. 
Ser. Come, we may have a quart of wine at the 
Roſe at Barking, and come back an hour before he'IIgo. 
1 Ser. We muſt hie us then. 
3 Ser. Let's away. [ Exeunt. 
Roch Ho, maſter lieutenant. 


Enter Lieutenant of the Tower, 


Lieu. Who calls there? 

Roch. A friend of yours. 

Lieu. My lord of Rocheſter ! your honour's wel- 

come. 

Roch. Sir, here is my warrant from the council, 
For conference with fir John Oldcaſtle, 
Upon ſome matter of great conlequence, 

Lieu. Ho, fir John. 

Har. | Withia.] Who calls there? 

Lieu. Harpool, tell fir Jobh, that my lord of Ro- 


cheſter. 


Comes from the council to confer with him. 


I think you may as ſafe without ſuſpicion 
As any man in England, as I hear, 
For it was you moſt labour'd his commitment. 


Roch. I did, fir, 
And nothing do repent it, I aſſure you. 


brated Harlequin, was comick in the higheſt degree throughout 
the whole, but eſpecially in the ſcene where he danced till he was 
ready to expire.  STEEVENS, 

7 — #2 St. Margaret's ale. ] Se. Margaret's ale is, I ſuppoſe, 
water, which in cant language is ſtill called Adam's ale. The old 
copies read—Saint Marge s ale; and I know not whethet they are 


not right. MALONE. 
2 3 Enter 


To know if yet you do recant your errors. 
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Enter lord Cobham and Harpool. 


Maſter lieutenant, I pray you give us leave; 

I muſt confer here with fir John a little. 

Lieu. With all my heart, wy lord. 

[ Exit lieutenant, 
Har, My lord, be rul'd 

By me; take this occaſion while *tis offer « 

And on my life your lordſhip will eſcape. [| Aft. 
Cob. No more I ſay; peace, leſt he ſhould ſuſpect it. 
Roch. Sir John, I am come to you from the lords 

o' the council, 


Cob. My lord of Rocheſter, on good advice, 
I ſee my error; but yet underſtand me; 
I mean not error in the faith I hold, 
But error in ſubmitting to your pleaſure. 
Therefore your lordſhip, without more to do, 
Muſt be a means to heip. me to eſcape. 
Roch. What means, thou heretick ? 
Dar'ſt thou but lift thy hand againſt my calling? 
Cob. No, not to hurt you, for a thouſand pound. 
Har. Nothing but to borrow your upper garments 
a little: not a word more; peace for waking the chil- 
dren. There; put them on ; diſpatch, my lord ; the 
window that goes out into the leads 1s fure enough : 
as for you, I'll bind you ſurely in the inner room. 
[ Carries the biſhop into the Tower, and returns, 
| Cob. This is well begun ; God ſend us happy ſpeed : 
Hard ſhift, you ſee, men make in time of need. 
3 [ Puts on the biſhop's cloak. 


Re-enter the biſhop of Rochefter's ſervants. 


1 Ser. IJ marvel that my lord ſhould ftay fo long. 
2 Fer. He hath ſent to ſeek us, I dare lay my lite. 
3 Ser. We come in * time; ſee where he 


Cc. ming. 
” as 
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Har. I beſeech you, good my lord of Rocheſter, 
Be favourable to my lord and maſter. 

Cob. The inner rooms be very hot and cloſe; 

1 do not like this air here in the Tower. 

Har. His caſe is hard, my lord. [AZ. 445. You ſhall 
| ſcarcely get out of the Tower, but I'll down upon 
them *: in which time get you away. Hard under 
Iſlington wait you my coming ; I will bring my lady 
ready with horſes to get hence. 

Cob, Fellow, go back again unto thy lord, 

And counſel him, 

Har. Nay, my good lord of Rocheſter, Pl] bring 
you to St. Alban's, through the woods, I warrant you. 

Cob. Villain, away. 

Har. Nay, ſince I am paſt the Tower's liberty, 
You part not ſo. | [He draws. 

Cob. Clubs, clubs, clubs. 

1 Ser. Murder, murder, murder. 

2 Ser. Down with him. | 
Har. Out you cowardly rogues. | Copham eſcapes. 


Enter lieutenant of the Tower and warders. 


Lieu. Who is ſo bold to dare to draw a ſword 
So near unto the entrance of the Tower? 
1 Ser. This ruffian, ſervant to fir John Oldcaftle, 
Was like to have ſlain my lord, 
Lieu. Lay hold on him. 
Har. Stand off, if you love your puddings. 
Koch, [ Mitbin. ] Help, help, help, maſter lieu- 
tenant, help. 
Lieu. Who's that within? ſome treaſon in the 
Tower, | 
Upon my life. Look 1 in, who's that which calls] ? 
[ Exit one of the warders. 


* You ſhall ſcarcely get out of the Tower, but I'll down upon them: 


| The old copies read, I think corruptedly—You ſhall /afely, &c. 
MaLoNE. 


24 Re. 
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Re-enter Marder, and the biſhop of Rocheſter bound. 
Lieu. Without your cloak, my lord of Rocheſter ? 
Har. There, now I ſee it works: then let me ſpeed, 
For now's the fitteſt time to ſcape away. ¶ Exit Harpool. 
Lieu. Why do you look ſo ghaſtly and affrighted ? 
Roch. Oldcaſtle that traitor, and his man, 
When you had left me to confer with him, 
Took, bound, and ſtripp'd me, as you ſce.I am, 
And left me lying! in his inner chamber *, 
And fo departed. 
1 Set. And 1 * 
Lieu. And you now ſay that the lord cobbam' man 
Did here ſet on you like to murder you. 
1 Ser. And ſo he did. 
Noch, It was upon his maſter then he did, 
That in the brawl the traitor might eſcape, 
Lieu. Where is this Harpool ? 
2 Ser. Here he was even now, 
Lieu. Where fled, can ou tell 2—They are both 
eſcap'd *, 
Since it ſo happens that he is eſcap 'd, 
I am glad you are a witneſs of the ſame : | 
It might have elſe been laid unto my charge, 
That I had been conſenting to the fact. 
Roch. Come; 
Search ſhall be made for him with expedition. 
The haven's laid * that he ſhall not eſcape ; 
And hue and cry continue throughout England, 
To find this damned, dangerous heretick. Ks, 


3 — u his inmr chamber,] So the quarto. The folios and the 
modern editors read in is 1 inner chamber. MaALONE. 

9 And I] Theſe words are, in the old editions, connected by 
miſtake with the latter part of the biſhop's ſpeech. The lieute- 
nant's interruption ſhews that they belong to one of the biſhop's 
attendants, MALONE. 

* Where fled, can you tell? —They are both efeap'd. J Perhaps the 
latter words belong to the ſervant. STEEVENS. © 

The word Jed has been added. The detective metre of the line, 
as it ſtands in the old copy, ſhews that ſome word was omitted. 

M aLoNE. 
3 The qeves” laid] i. e. auch. lay 'd—or guarded, MALONE. 


AST 
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ACT N 8G N 
A room in lord Cobham's houſe in Kent. 


Enter c Scroope, and Grey. They fit down at 
a table : King Henry, Suffolk, Cobham, and other lords, 
liſtening at the door. 


Cam. In mine opinion, Scroope hath well advis'd z 
Poiſon will be the only apteſt mean, 
And fitteſt for our purpoſe to diſpatch him. 
Grey. But yet there may be doubt in the des 
| livery : 
Harry is wiſe ; and therefore, earl of Cambridge, 
judge that way not ſo convenient. 
Scroope. What think ye then of this : I am his bed- 
fellow, 
And unſuſpected nightly flow with him. 
What if 1 venture, in thoſe filent hours 
When {ſleep hath ſealed up all mortal eyes, 
To murder him in bed? how like ye that? 
Cam. Herein conſiſts no ſafety for yourſelf : 
And you diſclos'd, what ſhall become of us? 
But this day, as ye know, he will aboard, 
(The wind's fo fair) and ſet away for France: 
If, as he goes, or entering in the ſhip, 
It might be done, then were it excellent. 
Grey. Why, any of theſe : or, if you will, Pl cauſe 
A preſent fitting o' the council, wherein 
I will pretend ſome matter of ſuch weight 
As needs muſt have his royal company; 
And ſo diſpatch him in his council-chamber. 
Cam. Tuſh, yet J hear not any thing to purpoſe. 
I wonder that lord Cobham ſtays fo long; 
His counſel in this caſe would much avail us. 
[7 he king and his lords advance. 
Scroope. 


vb | * FAKE ST PART OF 
Scroope. What, ſhall we riſe thus, and determine 
nothing ? 
K. Henry, That were a ſhame indeed : no, fit again, 
And you ſhall have my counſel in this caſe. 
If you can find no way to kill the king, 
'Then you ſhall ſee how I can furniſh you. 
Scroope's way by poiſon was indifferent ; 
But yet, being bed-fellow to the king, 
And unſuſpected fleeping in his boſom, _ 
In mine opinion that's the likelier way : 
For ſuch falſe friends are able to do much, 
And filent night is treaſon's fitteſt friend. 
Now, Cambridge, in his ſetting hence for France, 
Or by the way, or as he goes aboard, 
To do the deed, that was indifferent wn, 
But ſomewhat doubtful. 
Marry, lord Grey * came very near the point, 
To have the king at council, and there murder him, 
As Cæſar was, among his deareſt friends. 
Tell me, oh tell me, you, bright honour's ſtains, 
For which of all my kindneſſes to you, 
Are ye become thus traitors to your king, 
And France muſt have the ſpoil of Harry's life ? 
All. Oh pardon, us dread lord. 


K. Henry. How ! pardon you ? that were a fin in- 


deed. 

Drag them to death, which juſtly they deſerve: 
And France ſhall dearly buy this villainy, 

So ſoon as we ſet footing on her breaſt. 

God have the praiſe for our deliverance ! 

And next our thanks, lord Cobham, is to thee, 


True pertect mirror of nobility. [ Exeunt. 
Marry, lord Grey—] Here again either the author was in- 
attentive, or has given the title of nobility to ſir Thomas Grey, 
as one of the lords of the council; for ſo thè members of that body 
are ſometimes called. From his ſecond ſpeech in the preſent ſcene, 
he ſhould ſeem to have been lord profident, Ma lLoxE. 
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«CEN E WE 
A high road near St. Albans. 


Enter fir Foha and Doll. 


Sir John. Come Doll, come, be merry, wench. 
Farewel Kent; we are not for thee. Be luſty my laſs ; 
come, for Lancaſhire : we muſt nip the bung for 

theſe crowns “. 4:4; 
Dall. Why is all the gold ſpent already, that you 
had the other day ? | | 

Sir John. Gone, Doll, gone; flown, ſpent, vaniſſ'd. 
The devil, drink, and dice, has devoured all. 

Doll. You might have left me in Kent, till you 
had been better provided. 

Sir John. No, Doll, no; Kent's too hot, Doll, 
Kent's too hot. The weathercock of Wrotham will 
crow no longer; we have pluck'd him, he has loſt 
his feathers; J have prun'd him bare, left him 
thrice 5; he is moulted, he is moulted, wench. 

Doll. I might have gone to ſervice again; old maſ- 
ter Harpool told me he would provide me a miſtreſs. 

Sir Fohn. Peace, Doll, peace. Come, mad wench, 
I'll make thee an honeſt woman; we'll into Lanca- 
ſhire to our friends: the troth is, I'Il marry thee. 

3 This ſcene in all the old editions is miſplaced ; being in- 
troduced after the interview between lord Cobham and the hoſt, 
and after the Iriſhman had been diveſted of the gold that he had 
taken from his dead maſter, and had fled for refuge to the inn.— 
The neceſſary alteration was made by Mr, Rowe. MALOoNE. 
| + ave mut mp the bung, &c.] 1. e. cut a purſe. See 
Greene's Works. See alſo a note on K. Henry V. P. II. laſt edit, 
vol. v. p. 497- OTEEVENS. | 

5 — left him thrice; ] As theſe words afford no meaning, it is to 


be preſumed that they are corrupt. The copies afford no aſſiſtance. 
MarLowne. 

Jam told that in Wales the geeſe bear plucking z:vice a year. 

The bird which the perſon left after rice plucking, would indeed 

be worth nothing. I ſuſpect that we ſhould read—left him Bare 

thrice ; omitting the word bare in the former clauſe of the ſentence, 
| s OTEEYENS, 


We 
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We want but a little money, and money we will have, 
J warrant thee. Stay; who comes here? Some Iriſh 
villain methinks, that has flain a man, and now is 
rifling of him. Stand cloſe, Doll ; we'll ſee the end. 


Enter an Ir Swan with bis dead maſter. He lays him down, 
and rifles him. 


Triſhm. Alas poe mMfter, fir Richard Lee; be Saint 
Patrick, Iſe rob and cut thy trote, for de ſhain *, and 
dy mony, and dy gold ring. Be me truly, Iſe love 
dee well, but now dow be kill, dow be ſhitten knave, 

S. John. Stand, firrah ; what art thou ? 

Iriſhn. Be Saint Patrick, meſter, Iſe poor Iriſman ; 
Iſe a leufter *, 

S. John. Sirrah, firrah, you're a damn'd rogue ; 
you have kill'd a man here, and rifled him of all that 
he has. *Sblood you rogue, deliver, or I'll not leave 
you ſo much as a hair above your ſhoulders, you 
whorſon Iriſh dog. [Rol khn. 

Iriſom. We's me! by faint Patrick, Iſe kill my 
meſter for his ſhain and his ring ; and now Iſe be 
rob of all. Mes undo. 1 

S. John. Avaunt, you raſcal ; go firrah, be walking. 
Come Doll, the devil laughs when one thief robs an- 
other. Come wench, we'll to St. Albans, and revel 
in our bower, my brave girl. 

Doll. O, thou art old ſir John, when all's done, 

i'faitn. [ Exeunt, 
EN. 
SI. Albans. 
The entrance of a carrier's inn, 
Enter Hoſt and the Iriſhman. 


Diem. Be me tro, meſter, Iſe poor bite Iſe 
want ludging. Iſe have no mony, Iſe ſtarve and 
6s — for de ſnaine, ] i. e. for thy chain, MALONE. 


Je a leufter.] This was probabl bl an intentional corruption; 
but I know not what word it was put for. MaLoNE. 
| cold ; 
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cold: good maſter give hur ſome meat; Iſe famiſe 
and tye. | : 

Hoſt. Faith, fellow, I have no lodging, but what 
I keep for my gueſts. As for meat, thou ſhalt have 
as much as there is; and if thou wilt lie in the barn, 
there's fair ſtraw, and room enough. 

Irihn. Iſe tank my meſter heartily. 

Hoſt. Ho, Robin. IO 

. Enter Robin. 

Rob, Wos e 
Hoſt. Shew this poor Iriſhman to the barn; go 
fir. [ Erxeunt Robin and Iriſhman. 


Enter Carrier aud Kate. 


Car. Who's within here? who looks to the 
horſes? Uds heart, here's fine work; the hens in the 
maunger, and the hogs in the litter. A bots *found 
you all; here's a houſe well look'd to, i'faith. 

Kate. Mas gaff Club, Iſe very cawd. 

Car. Get in, Kate, get in to fire, and warm 
thee, John oſtler. 5 | 
Hot. What, gaffer Club! Welcome to St. Al- 

bans. „„ 
How does all our friends in Lancaſhire? 


Enter Oſtler. 


Car. Well, God-a-mercy. John, how does Tom? 
where is he? | | 

Ol. Tom's gone from hence; he's at the three 
horſe-loaves 7 at Stony-Stratford. How does old Dick 
Dun ? | | 
Car. Uds heart, old Dun has bin moyr'd in a 
ſlough in Brick-hill-lane. A plague found it! yon- 
der's ſuch abomination weather as was never ſeen. 


7 — at the three horſe-loaves at Stony- Stratſord.] It appears from 
the earl of Northumberland's Houſbold Book, that horſes were not 
ſo uſually fed with corn looſe in the manger, in the preſent man- 
ner, as with their piovender made into loayes, PERCY, ON: 
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Of]. Uds heart! Thief! *a ſhall have one half peck 


of peaſe and oats more for that, as I am John oftler ; 
he has been ever as good a jade as ever travelled. 
Car. Faith, well ſaid, old Jack; thou art the old 
lad fill. | 
O.. Come, IO Club, unload, isa, and get 
to ſupper. po I Erxeunt. 


The ſame. 


A room in the carrier's inn. 


hor Hol, lord Cobham, and Harpool. 


H. Sir, you're welcome to this houſe, to ſuch as 
is here with all my heart; but I fear your lodging 
will be the worſt, I have but two beds, and they 
are both in a chamber; and the carrier and his daugh- 
ter lies in the one, and you and your wife muſt he in 
the other. 
Cob. Faith, fir, for myſelf I do not greatly pals ; 
My wife is weary, and would be at reſt, 
For we have travelPd very far to day ; 
We muſt be content with ſuch as you have. 
Hoſt. But I cannot tell what to do with your man. 
Har. What? haſt thou never an np room 1n = 
thy houſe for me ? 5 
Hoſt. Not a bed in troth. There came a poor 
Iriſhman, and I lodg'd him in the barn, where he 
has fair ſtraw, although he have nothing elſe. 
Har. Well, mine hoſt, I pr'ythee help me to a 
pair of clean ſheets, and I'll go lodge with him. 
Hol. By the maſs that thou ſhalt, a good pair of 
en ſheets were ne'er lain in: come. ¶ Exeunt, 


SCENE 
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CCELNE 
The ſame. 
_ A ſtreet. 


- Mayor,  Conflable, and Watch. 


| Mayor. W hat ? have you ſearch'd the town? 
Con. All the town, fir; we have not left a houſe 
unſearch'd that uſes to lodge. 

Mayor. N my lord of Rocheſter was then de- 

ceiv 
Or ill inform'd of fir John Oldcaftle ; 4 
Or if he came this way, he's paſt the town : 
He could not elſe have ſcap'd you in the ſearch. 

Con. The privy watch hath been abroad all night ; 
And not a ſtranger lodgeth in the town 
But he is known ; only a luſty prieſt 
We found in bed with a young pretty wench, 

That ſays ſhe is his wife, yonder at the Shears: 5 
But we have charg'd the hoſt with his forth-coming 
To-morrow morning. 

Mayor. What think you beſt to do ? 

Con. *Faith, maſter mayor, here's a few ſtraggling 
houſes beyond the bridge, and a little inn where car- 
riers 'aſe to lodge; although I think ſurely he would 
ne'er lodge there: but we'll go ſearch, and the rather 
becauſe there came notice to the town the laſt night of 
an Iriſhman, that had done a murther, whom we 
are to make ſearch for. 

Mayor. Come then, I pray you, and be circumſpect. 

[Exeunt Mayor, Conſtable, Sc. 


SCENE VL 
The ſame. Before the carrier's inn. 


Enter Watth. 
1 Watch. Firſt beſet the houſe, before you begin 


to ſearch. 
2 Watch. 
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2 Watch. Content ; ; every man take a ſeveral place. 


[A noiſe within. 
Keep, heep, Srike him down there, down with him. 


Enter, from the Inn, the Mayor and Conſtable, with the 
Iriſhman in Harpool's apparel x. 


Com Come, you villainous heretick, tell us where 
your maſter 1s. 

Triſhn. Vat meſter ? | 

Mayor. Vat meſter, you counterfeit rebel ? This 
ſhall not ſerve your turn. 

Triſbm. Be Sent Patrick I ha' no micther, 

Con. Where's the lord Cobham, fir John Oldcaſile, 
that lately eſcaped out of the Tower ? 

Triſh. Vat lort Cobham? 

Mayor. You counterfeit, this ſhall not ſerve you : 
we'll torture you, we'll make you to. confeſs where 
that arch-heretick 1s. Come, bind him faſt. 

Iriſhm. Ahone, ahone, ahone, a cree. 


Con. Ahone ! you crafty raſcal ? IExeunt. 


SCENE VII. 
The ſame. 
The yard of the Inn. 
Enter lord Cobham in bis Hight-g0Wn. 


Cob. Harpool, Harpool, I hear a marvellous noiſe 
About the houſe. God warrant us, I fear 

We are purſued. What, Harpool ? 

Har. | from the barn.) Who calls there? 

Cob. *Tis I; doſt thou not hear a noiſe about the 

houſe ? 


— the Iriſhman in Harps vols N 1 The Iriſhman muſt 
be ſuppoſed to have riſen early, and have gone from the barn, 
where he lay, into the houſe, 1 in which he is found by the mayor, &c. 
MALONE. 


Har, 
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| Har, | from the barn.) Yes, marry do I. *Zounds IL 
cannot find 

My hoſe. This Iriſh raſcal, that lodg'd with me 

All night, hath ſtolen my apparel, and 

Has left me nothing but a lowſy mantle *, 

And a pair of brogues. Get up, get up, and, if 

The carrier and his wench he yet aſleep, 

Change you with him, as he hath done with me, 


And ſee if we can ſcape. LExit lord Cobham. 
E NE THE 
T he ſame. 


4A noiſe about the houſe for ſome time. Then Enter Har- 
pool in the Iriſhman's apparel ; the Mayor, . 
and Watch of St. Albans meeting him. 


Con, Stand cloſe, here comes the Iriſhman that did 
the murder; by all tokens this is he. 

Mayor. And perceiving the houſe beſet, would get 
away. Stand, firrah. 

Har. What art thou that bidd'ſt me ſtand! ? 

Con. I am the officer; and am come to ſearch for 
an Iriſhman, ſuch a villain as thyſelf, that haſt mur- 
der'd a man this laſt night by the high way. 

Har. Sblood conſtable, art thou mad? am I an 
Iriſhman ? 

Mayor. Sirrah, well find you an Iriſhman before 

we part: 

Lay hold upon him. 

Has left me nothing but a lowſy mantle] The mantle, or long 
cloak, was the common dreſs of the ancient Iriſh, Spenſer was 
much offended with this gms. It is (ſays he) a fit houſe 
for an out- lw, a meet bed for a rebel, and an apt cloak for a thief, 
For a bad huſwife it is no leſſe convenient; for ſome of them that 
de wandering women, called of them 20a: Bal, it is half a ward- 
robe: for in ſummer you ſhall find her arrayed commonly but in 
her ſmock and antle, to be more ready for her light ſervices; in 
winter and in her travaile it is her cloake and ſafeguard, and alſo 


a coverlet for her lewd exerciſe.” Fiew of Ireland, edit. 1633, 
p 37. * 


Vol. II, Aa Con. 


| FIRST PART Or 
Con. Make him faſt. O thou bloody rogue ! ! 


Enter lord ond lady Cobham, in the apparel of the 
Carrier and bis daughter &. 


Cob. What will theſe oſtlers ſleep all day? Good 
morrow, good morrow. Come wench, come. Saddle, 


ſaddle; now afore God two fair days, ha? 
Con. Who goes there ? 
Myr. O tis Lancaſhire carrier; let them paſs. 
Cob, What, will no body ope the gates here ? 
Come, let's in to ſtable, to look to our capons ?. 
| Emeunt lord and lady Cobham. 
Car. [Mi Rin] Hoſt. Why oſtler? Zooks here's 


ſuch abomination company of boys, A pox of this 


pigſtye at the houſe* end; it fills all the houſe full of 
fleas *. Offices, oſtler. 


Nan Oftler. 
Of Who calls there ? what would you have? 


— of the carrier and bis 3 I ſuſpect that daughter 


ay be niece. She afterwards calls the carrier eam Club, i. e. 
eame, uncle. STEEVENS. 


The miſtake (it it be one) has occurred . for in the fourth : 
ſcene of the preſent act, the hoſt particularly mentions the carrier's 


daughter, Ma LONE. 
9 Come, let's in to fable, to look to our capons. ] It ſhould be ca- 


zls, an old cant word for horſes. So in the Religues of Ancient 
Engliſh Poetry, vol. i. p. 86. The wighty (or W brave) yeo- 


man that was ſent to apprehend Robin Hood 


„ was clad in a capul hyde, 
| & Top and tail and mane.” 
1, e. in a horſe's hide, having the fore-top, or forelock, and tail 
and mane dreſſed on it.— This old word capul, or caple, is taken 


| from the Welſh cay#/l or keyfill, Latine, Caballus. PERRY. 


I adhere to the old reading. The conveyance of live poultry 
by carriers appears to have been very common formerly. Shakſpeare 


ſeems here to have been followed. The carriers in K. Henry V. 


have turkeys 1 in their panniers. MALONE. 


— zt fills all the houſe full of fleas 5 | The ſame complaint had | 


we made in the firſt Part of K. IE "4 . by one of the carriers. 
| STEEVENS» 


. | _ | | Gar . 
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SIR JOHN OLD CASTLE. 3355 
Car. [ Mitbin.] Zooks, do you rob your gueſts ? 
Do you lodge rogues, and ſlaves; and ſcoundrels, ha? 
They ha' ſtolen our cloaths here. Why oſtler. 

Of. A murrain choak you; what a bawling you 
Enter Hot.” 
Hoſt. How now ? what would the carrier have ? 


Look up there. 


OA. They ſay that the man and the woman that 
lay by them, have ſtolen their cloaths, _ 
Hoſt: What, are the ſtrange folks up, that came in 
yeſternight ? 1 
Con. What, mine hoſt, up ſo early? 
Hoſt. What, maſter mayor, and maſter conſtable ? 
Mayor. We are come to ſeek for ſome ſuſpected 
_ perſons, 
And ſuch as here we found have apprehended. 


| Enter Carrier and Kate, in lord and lady Cobhant's cloaths. 


Con. Who comes here? | 
Car. Who comes here ? a plague *found *em. You 
bawl, quoth-a * ; ods heart I'll forſwear your houſe ; 
you lodg'd a fellow and his wife by us, that ha' run 


away with our *parel, and left us ſuch gew-gaws 


here: Come Kate, come to me; thou's dizeard 
fan; 8 

Mayor. Mine hoſt, know you this man? 

Hoſt. Ves, maſter mayor, I'll give my word for 


him. Why neighbour Club, how comes this gear 


about? 3 
Kate. Now a foul on't, I cannot make this gew- 


gaw ſtand on my head. 


* You bawl, quoth-a ;] Theſe words, I believe, belong to the 
hoſt, Marone. Fn: > 
thou dizeard 7'faith,] He means dizened, which in vulgar 


language fignifies gaudily dreſſed. MaLoxx. 


A2 2 Mayor. 


ROE. 2 N rr E 
N. A p — * bs nds 


Eſpecially on foot, 


356 FIRST PART OF. 


Mayor. How came this man and woman thus at- 

tired ? 

Hoſt. Here came a man and woman hither this laft 

night, 
Which I dic tal take for ſubſtantial people, 
And lodg'd all in one chamber by theſe folks; 
Methinks they have been ſo bold to change apparel, 
And gone away this morning ere they roſe. 
Mayor. That was that traitor Oldcaſtle that thus 
Eſcap'd us. Make hue and cry yet after him; 5 
Keep faſt that traiterous rebel his ſervant there : 
Farewel, mine hoſt, [ Exit Mayor. 

Car. Come Kate Owdham, thou and P's wimly 
dizard, 

Kate. 1 faith, neam Club, Iſe wot ne'er what to do, 
Iſe be ſo flouted and ſo ſhouted at; but by the meſs 
Iſe cry. 

[ Exeunt Carrier and his Daughter, Hoſt, 
Harpoot, G 9 Sc. 


8 c E N E IX. 


4 ved near St. Albans. 
Enter lord and lady Cobham diſguiſed. 


Cov. Come, madam, happily eſcap 'd. Here let us 
fit; 
This place i is far remote from any path 
And here a while our weary limbs may reſt 
To take refreſhing, free from the purſuit 
Of envious Rocheſter, | 
IT. Cob. But where, my lord, 
Shall we find reſt for our diſquiet minds ? 
There dwell untamed thoughts, that hardly _y 
To ſuch abaſement of diſdained rags : 
We were not wont to travel thus by night, 


Cob. 
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Cob. No matter, love ; 
Extremities admit no better choice, 
And, were it not for thee, ſay froward time 
Impos'd a greater taſk, I would efteem it 
As lightly as the wind that blows upon us, 
But in thy ſufferance I am doubly taſk'd ; 
Thou waſt not wont to have the earth thy ſtool, 
Nor the moiſt dewy graſs thy pillow, nor 
Thy chamber to be the wide horizon. 
L. Cob. How can it ſeem a trouble, having you 
A partner with me in the worſt J feel? 
No, gentle lord, your preſence would give eaſe 
To death itſelf, ſnould he now ſeize upon me. 
[ She produces ſome bread and cheeſe, and a bottle. 
Behold, what my forefight hath underta'en, 
For fear we faint; they are but homely cates ; 
Yet ſawc'd with hunger, they may ſeem as ſweet 
As greater dainties we were wont to taſte, 
Cob. Praiſe be to him whoſe plenty ſends both 
this | 
And all things elſe our mortal bodies need ! 
Nor ſcorn we this poor feeding, nor the ſtate 
We now are in; for what is it on earth, 
Nay under heaven, continues at a ſtay ? 
Ebbs not the ſea, when it hath overflow'd ? 
Follows not darkneſs, when the day is gone ? 
And ſee we not ſometimes the eye of heaven 
Dimm'd with o'er-flying clouds 3 > There's not that 
work | 
Of careful nature, or of cunning art, 
How ſtrong, how beauteous, or how rich it be, 
But falls in time to ruin. Here, gentle madam, 
In this one draught I wath my forrow down. | Drinks. 


And ſte we not ſometimes the eye of heaven 
Dimm d with o'er- flying clouds ?] So in Macbeth : 
1 — Can ſuch things be, 
And ower-come us like a ſummer clond? STEEVENS., 


b | A a 3 L. Cob. 
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L. Cob. And I, encourag'd with your chearful 


ſpeech, | 

Will do the like. | 

Cob. *Pray God, poor "WEST come. 
Tf he ſhould fall into the biſhop's hands, 
Or nat remember where we bade him meet us, 
It were the thing of all things elſe, that now 
Could breed revolt in this new peace of mind, 

L. Cob. Fear not, my lord, he's witty to deviſe, 
And ſtrong to execute a preſent ſhift. 


Cob. That power be ſtill his guide, hath guided 


us !'-- 

My drowſy eyes wax heavy; early riſing, 
Together with the travel we have had, 
Mikes me that I could gladly take a nap, 
Were I perſwaded we might be ſecure. 


L. Cob. Let that depend on me: whilſt you 1 


ſleep, 
Fil watch that no misfortune happen us. 
Cob. I ſhall, dear wife, be too much trouble ta 
thee. | 
L. Cob. Urge not that; 
My duty binds me, and your love commands, 
1 Poul I had the ſkill, with tuned voice 
To draw on ſleep with ſome ſweet melody. 
But imperfection, and unaptneſs too, 
Are both repugnant : fear inſerts the one; 
The other nature hath denied me uſe. 
But what talk I of means to purchaſe that 
Is freely happen'd ? Sleep with gentle hand 
Hath ſhut his eye-lids. O victorious labour, 
How ſoon thy power can charm the body's ſenſe ? 
And now thou likewiſe climb'ſt unto my brain, 
Making my heavy temples ſtoop to thee. 
Great God of heayen from danger keep us free ! 


[Falls aſieeþe 
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Enter fir Richard Lee, and his Servants. 


Sir Rich. A murder cloſely done? and in my 
ground ? | 


Search carefully ; if any where it were, 


This obſcure thicket is the likelieſt place. 
. {Exit a ſervant. 


Re-enter Servant bearing a dead body. 


Ser. Sir, I have found the body ſtiff with cold, 
And mangled cruelly with many wounds, 
Sir Rich. Look, if thou know'ſt him; turn his body 


| up. 


Alack, it is my ſon, my ſon and heir, 


Whom two years ſince I ſent to Ireland, 

To practiſe there the diſcipline of war; 

And coming home, (for ſo he wrote to me,) 
Some ſavage heart, ſome bloody deviliſh hand, 
Either in hate, or thirſting for his coin, 

Hath here ſluic'd out his blood. Unhappy hour! 
Accurſed place ! but moſt inconſtant fate, 

That hadft reſerv'd him from the bullet's fire, 
And ſuffer'd him to ſcape the wood-kerns? fury *, 
Didſt here ordain the treaſure of his life, 


Even here within the arms of tender peace, 
Jo be conſum'd by treaſon's waſteful hand! 


4 =—— the ævood-kerns' fury; ] See note on Macbeth, laſt edit. 
vol. iv. p. 446. SrEEVENs. | 

Kerns was the name uſually given to the wild Iriſh, I take 
<vood here not to be uſed in the ſenſe of Hlvanus, but of inſanus, 
furioſus.—** To eſcape the rage of the furious wild Iriſh, 

| | | PER. 

The tern was the Iriſh light- armed foot-ſoldier. It appears 
from Spenſer's Yew of Ireland, and many other accounts, that 
they generally endeavoured to bring their enemies to an engage- 
ment in the thick æuoods with which Ireland formerly abounded ; 
or, if obliged to fight in the open country, they always, when de- 
feated, fled for refuge to thoſe ſecure retreats, Hence, I ſuppoſe, 
the epithet in queſtion, MALoNE. 
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And, which is moſt afflicting to my ſoul, 


That this his death and murder ſhould be wrought. 
Without the knowledge by whoſe means *twas done, 
2 Ser. Not ſo, fir; I have found the authors of it, 
See where they fit ; and in their bloody fiſts 
The fatal inſtruments of death and fin, | 
Sir Rich, Juſt judgment of that power, whoſe gra- 
cious eye, 
Loathing the ſight of ſuch a heinous fact, 
Dazzled their ſenſes with benumming ſleep *, F 
Till their unhallow'd treachery was Known. 


Awake ye monſters, murderers awake ; 


Tremble for horror ; bluſh, you cannot chooſe, 


Beholding this unhuman deed of yours. 


Cob. What mean you, fir, to trouble weary ſouls, 
And interrupt us of our quiet ſleep ? 

Sir Rich. O deviliſh! can you boaſt unto yourſelves 
Of quiet ſleep, having within your hearts 


The guilt of murder waking, that with cries* 


Deafs the loud thunder, and ſolicits heaven 


With more than mandrakes' ſhrieks for your offence? 2 


L. Cob. What murder? You upbraid us wrong 

B20” - 
Sir Ric. Can you deny the fact? ſce you not here 
The body of my ſon, by you miſdone?? 


s Daxzled their ſenſes with benummixg. ſleep,] In the folios and 


the modern editions this paſſage is perplexed. They read, 


Dazling their ſenſes, &c. 
The reading of the text is that of the quarto. M ALONE. | 
6 — that with crics] Thus the quarto and the firſt folio. The 


gone folio and Mr. Rowe read 3 av/hich Cries. 


MALONE. 
7 mandrakes griel.—] See note on Romeo and Fuliet, laſt 
edit. vol. x. p. 131. OTEEVENS. 
8 The body of my ſon, by you miſdone 211 1. e. deſtroyed. So in 
Lilly 8 Moman in the Moon, 1597: 
“ Pardon me 
That Iuiſdid thee in my witleſs rage.” MaLove. 
As to do is, to make, ſo to ni]do is to deſtroy. Thus m:/deeds 
for criminal actions. STEEVEN 8 
Look 
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Look on his wounds, look on his purple hue ; 
Do we not find you where the deed was done ? 
Were not your knives faſt cloſed in your hands ? 
Is not this cloth an argument beſide, 
Thus ſtain'd and ſpotted with his innocent blood > 
Theſe ſpeaking characters, were there nothing elſe 
To plead againſt you, would convict you both. 
To Hertford with them, where the *fizes now 
Are kept; their lives mall anſwer for my ſon's 
Loſt life, 
Cob. As we are innocent, ſo may we ſpeed. 


Sir Rich. As 1 am wrong'd, ſo may the law proceed. 


Exeunt. 
CE 


St. Albans, 


Enter the biſhop of Rocheſter, Conſtable of St. Albans, with 


fir John and Doll, and the Iriſhman in Harpool's apparel. 


Roch. What intricate confuſion have we here ? 
Not two hours ſince we apprehended one 
In habit Iriſh, but in ſpeech not ſo; 
And now you bring another, that in ſpeech 
Is Iriſh, but in habit Engliſh : yea, 
And more than ſo, the ſervant of that heretick 
Lord Cobham. 
 Iriſhm, Fait me be no ſervant of de lort Cobham ; 
me be Mack-Shane of Ulſter, 
Roch. Otherwiſe call'd Harpool of Kent; go to, ſir, 
You cannot blind us with your broken Iriſh. 
Sir Foba. Truſt me, lord biſhop, whether Iriſh or 
Engliſh, 
Harpool or not Harpool, that T leave to the trial: 
But ſure I am, this man by face and ſpeech, 
Is he that murder'd young fir Richard Lee; 
(I met him preſently upon the fact) 
And that he flew his maſter for that gold, 
Thoſe Jewels, and that chain, I took from him. 5 
Roc 
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| Roch, Well, our affairs do call us back to London, 
So that we cannot proſecute the cauſe, _ 
As we defire.todo; therefore we leave 
The charge with you, to ſee they be convey d 

[To the Conſtable. 

T o Hertford ſizes: both this counterfeit, 
And you, fir John of Wrotham, and your wench ; 
For you are culpable as well as they, 
Though not for murder, yet for felony, 
But fince you are the means to bring to light 
This graceleſs murder, you ſhall bear with you 
Our letters to the judges of the bench, 
To be your friends in what they lawful oy: 

Sr Jobs, I thank Jour. lordſhip. [ Exeunt, 


SCENE. XI. 
Hertford. 
A hall of Juſtice. 


Enter Gaoler and his ſervant, bringing forth lord Cob fam 


in irons. 


Gaol. Bring forth the priſoners, ſee the court pre- 
ar'd ; 
The ices are coming to the bench : 
So, let him ſtand ; away and fetch the reſt. 
[ Exit ſervant, 
Cob. O, give me patience to endure this ſcourge, 


Thou that art fountain of this virtuous ſtream ; 


And though contempt, falſe witneſs, and reproach 2 
Hang on theſe iron gyves, to preſs my life 


As low as earth, yet ſtrengthen me with faith, 


That I may mount in ſpirit above the clouds, 


9 Ang though contempt of diene and reproach] Thus the folion 
and the modern editions, —The reading in the text is that of the 
quarto. Maroxk, 

Re. 


. 
IF 
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Re-enter gaoler's ſervant, bringing in lady Cobham and 


Harpool. 


Here comes my lady. Sorrow, *tis for her 

Thy wound is grieyous ; elſe I ſcoff at thee. 

What, and poor Harpool, art thou Ythe briars too? 
Har. Vfaith, my lord, I am in, get out how I 
| ea 
L. Cob. Say, gentle lord, (for now we are alone, 

And may confer) ſhall we confeſs in brief 

Of whence, and what we are, and ſo prevent 


The accuſation is commenc'd againſt us? 


Cob. What will that help us ? Being known, ſweet 
lan 
We ſhall for hereſy be put to death, 
For ſo they term the religion we profeſs, 
No, if we die, let this our comfort be, 


That of the guilt impos'd our ſouls are free. 


Har. Ay, ay, my lord; Harpool is ſo reſolv'd. 
I reck of death the leſs *, in that I die 
Not by the ſentence of that envious prieſt. 
L. Cob. Well, be it then according as heaven 
pleaſe, 1 


Enter the Fudge of Me, and Fuſtices ; the Mayor of St. 
Albans, lord and lady Powis, and fir Richard Lee. 


The Judge and Fuſtices take their places on the bench. 


Fudge, Now, maſter mayor, what gentleman is 
g JT : N | 
You bring with you before us to the bench ? 
Mayor. The lord Powis, an if it like your honour, 
And this his lady travelling toward Wales, 


Who, for they lodg'd laſt night within my houſe, 


— 


I reck of death the leſs, —] I make the leſs account of death. 
The old copies read, I think corruptedly—avreat. The two words 
are frequently confounded in our ancient dramass MALONE. 


Be 


= EST PART QF 
And my lord biſhop did lay wait for ſuch, 
Were very willing to come on with me, 
Left, for their ſakes, ſuſpicion we might wrong. 
Fudge. ary cry "on honour mercy ; good my 
or 
Will pleaſe you take your place. Madam, your 
ladyſhip * 
May here, or where you will, repoſe yourſelf, 
Until this buſineſs now in hand be paſt. 
L. Pow. I will withdraw into ſome other room, 
So that your lordſhip and the reſt be pleas'd. 
Judge. With all our hearts: Attend the lady there. 
Pow. Wite, I have ey'd yon priſoners all this 
while, = 
And my conceit doth tell me, tis our friend 
The noble Cobham, and his virtuous lady. [ Alide. 
L. Porto. I think no leſs: are ey ſuſpected for this 
murder ? 
Pow, What it means 
I cannot tell, but we ſhall know anon. 
Mean time, as you paſs by them, aſk the queſtian ; 
But do it ſecretly that you be not ſeen, 
o_ make ſome ſign, that I may know your mind. 
| She paſſes over the fage by them. 
L. Por. My lord Cobham ! Madam ! 
Cob. No Cobham now, nor madam, as you 
love us ; 
But John of Lancaſhire, and "9 his wife. 
L. Pow. O tell, what is it that our love can do 
To pleaſure you, for we are bound to you? 
Cob. Nothing but this, that you conceal our names; 
So, gentle lady, paſs; for being ſpied 8 
L. Pow. My heart I leave, to bear part of your 


grief. I Exit lady Powis. 
Judge. Call the priſoners to the bar. Sir Richard 
Lee, 


What evidence can you bring ind theſe people, 


To prove them guilty Eu the murder gone ? --- 
| Sir Rich, 
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Sir Rich. This bloody towel, and theſe naked 


Knives: | 
Beſide, we found them fitting by the place 
Where the dead body lay within a buſh. 
Fudge, What anſwer you, why law ſhould not pro- 
ceed, 5 
According to this evidence given in, 
To tax you with the penalty of death? 
Cob. That we are free from murder's very thought, 
And know not how the gentleman was ſlain. 
1 Fuſi, How came this linen-cloth ſo bloody 
then 
L. Cob. My huſband hot with travelling, my lord, 
His noſe guſh'd out a bleeding; that was it. 
2 Juſt. But how came your ſharp-edged knives un- 
 ſtheath'(d? BT: 
I. Cob. To cut ſuch fimple victual as we had. 
Fudge. Say we admit this anſwer to thoſe ar- 
ticles, | | | 
What made you 3 in ſo private a dark nook, 
So far remote from any common path, 
As was the thick where the dead corpſe was thrown ? 
Cob, Journeying, my lord, from London, from 
the term, 
Down 
2 1 Juſt. How came this linen- cloth fo bloody then?] The author 
of this play appears to have been little acquainted with legal pro- 
ceedings. The zu/tices of peace never fit on the bench with the 
judge of aſſize, as aſſeſſors, nor put queſtions to witneſſes or culprits, 
They attend the aſſizes ſolely for the purpoſe of delivering in theex- 
aminations on which the priſoners have been committed. Marowe. 


3 What made you—] i. e. what were you doing? Of the fre- 
quent uſe of this now obſolete phraſe, inſtances have been already 
given. MarLonE. TED 
+ As wwas the thick where the dead corpſe was thrown?) Thick 
for thicket, MALONE. 8 
5 Fourneying, my lord, from London, from the term, ] The 
law-terms are mentioned in our ancient dramas as the great eras of 
buſineſs, pleaſure, and profit. No one goes from any diſtant 
county to London till the term begins, or leaves the metropolis 
till the term ends. No book is publiſhed till the beginning of 
term. 
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Down into Lancaſhire, where we do dwell, 
And what with age and travel being faint, 


We gladly ſought a place where we might reſt, 


Free from reſort of other paſſengers ; 

And ſo we ſtray'd into that ſecret corner. 
Fudge. Theſe are but ambages to drive off time, 

And linger Juſtice from her purpos'd end. 


Enter Conflable, with the Iriſhman, fir John, , and 
Doll. 


But who are theſe ? 


Con. Stay judgment, and releaſe thoſe i innocents ; 


For here is he whoſe hand hath done the deed 


For which they ſtand indicted at the bar ; 

This ſavage villain, this rude Iriſh ſlave: 

His tongue already hath confeſs'd the fact, 

And here is witneſs to confirm as much: 

Sir * Yes, my good lord; no ſooner had he 
ain 

His loving maſter for the wealth he had, 


But I upon the inftant met with him : 


And what he purchas'd with the loſs of blood, 


With ſtrokes I preſently bereav'd him of: 


Some of the which 1s ſpent; the reſt remaining 
1 willingly ſurrender to the hands 
Of old fir Richard Lee, as being his : 
Befide, my lord judge, I do greet your honour 
With letters from my lord of Rocheſter, 
[ Delivers a letters 
Sir Rich. Is this the wolf whoſe thirſty throat did 


drink 


My dear ſon's blood ? art thou the curſed ſnake 


He cheriſh'd, yet with envious piercing ſting 
aan him mortally ? Wer' t not that the law 


term. From that period the ſhop- 1 80 hope for cuſtom, and 
the players expect audiences. It ſhould ſeem from the various 
paſſages of this kind in our old plays, that law-ſuits were more 


Stands Y 
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Stands ready to revenge thy cruelty, 
Traitor to God, thy maſter, and to me, 
Theſe hands ſhould be thy executioner. NS 
Judge. Patience, fir Richard Lee, you ſhall have 
juſtice, | 
The fact is odious; therefore take him hence, 
And being hang'd until the wretch be dead, 
His body after ſhall be hang'd in chains, 
Near to the place where he did act the murder. 
Iriſom. Prethee, lord ſhudge, let me have mine 
own cloaths, my ftrouces there“; and let me be 
hang'd in a wyth 7 after my country, the Iriſh 
faſhion. | 
Fudge. Go to; away with him. And now, fir 
John, [ [ Exeunt Gaoler and Iriſhman. 
Although by you this murder came to light, 
Yet upright law will not hold you excus'd, 
For you did rob the Iriſhman ; by which 
You ſtand attainted here of felony : 
Beſide, you have been lewd, and many years 
Led a laſcivious, unbeſeeming life. 
Sir Fohn. O but, my lord, fir John repents, and 
he will mend. 
Fudge. In hope thereof, together with the favour 
My lord of Rocheſter intreats for you, 
We are contented that you ſhall be prov'd®*, , 
Sir John. I thank your lordſhip. | 
Judge. Theſe other, falſely here 


5 — my ſtrouces there ;] Strouces are troguſers. They were an- 
ciently worn by the Iriſh. So in K. Henry: — like a kerne 
of Ireland, your French hoſe off, and in your ſtraight :raſſers.“ 

. MaLoNne. 

7 — and let me be hanged in a wyth,] A band made of twigs, 

Bacon ſays, ** an Iriſh rebel put up a petition that he might be 
hanged in a with, and not in a halter, becauſe it had been ſo uſed 

with former rebels.” MaLoONE. 

Me are contented that you ſhall be prov'd.] We are content that 

a trial ſhall be made of your ſincerity ; that you ſhall be unpu- 

niſhed at preſent, and remain in a ſtate of probation, MALONE, 


Ac- 


So let us hence. [| Exeunt all except Powis and e. 


To gratulate your lordſhip s ſafe delivery; 
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Accus'd, and brought in peril wrongfully, 
We in like ſort do ſet at liberty, 

Sir Rich. And for amends, 
Touching the wrong unwittingly I have done, 
I give theſe few crowns. 


Fudge. Your kindneſs merits praiſe, fir Richard 
_ 


Pow. But Powis ſtill muſt ſtay. 
There yet remains a part of that true love 
He owes his noble friend, unſatisfied 
And unperform'd ; which firſt of all doth bind me 


And then entreat, that fince unlook'd-for thus 
We here are met, your honour would vouchſafe 


To ride with me to Wales, where, to my power“, 
Though not to quittance thoſe great benefits 


I have receiv'd of you, yet both my houſe, 
My purſe, my ſervants, and what elſe I have, 


Are all at your command. Deny me not: 


I know the biſhop's hate purſues you ſo, 
As there's no ſafety in abiding here. 
Cob. Tis true, my lord, and God forgive him 
for it. 
| Pow. Then let us . You ſhall be ſtraight 


provided 


Of luſty geldings : and once enter'd Wales, 


9 where, to my power,] The old copies read—where though 
my power. This cannot, 1 think, be 2 1 we ought 
to read, 
where, though my power 

May not acquittance thoſe great benefits 
T have receiv'd of you, yet both my houſe, 
My purſe, &c. 
—=where though it be not in my power to repay all the obli- 


gations that I have received from you, yet I will do my utmoſt to 


ſbew my gratitude, MATO E. 
I would read, 
— where through my power 
(Though not, &c, PERCY. JJ 


Well 
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He never more ſhall have rhe game in'chace*, ' 
7 This play has been hitherto printed in an unbroken ſeries, 
and is now firſt divided into acts and ſcenes. © 
Having ſaid in the preliminary remarks that lord Cobham was 
engaged in a traiterous deſign againſt king Henry, it may be proper 
to add, that the accounts of the monkiſh hiſtorians who charge that 
nobleman with treaſon, as they held different religious tenets from 
him, and conſidered him a heretick, are liable to ſome ſuſpicion, 
Mr. Hume however thinks, that though at firſt he had no other ob- 
ject but the reformation of religion, yet at length, being provoked 
by perſecution and ſtimulated by zeal, he was urged to attempt the 
moſt criminal enterpriſes. But for this aſſertion he only quotes 
Walfingham, a writer who falls within the deſeription above- 
mentioned. After his eſcape from the Tower, lord Cobham took 
refuge in Wales ; and, though a thouſand marks were offered for 
| apprehending him, befide many liberties to any city or town that 
ſhould deliver him up, he tor a long time could not be found. At 
length he was ſeized by lord Powis, after a valiant reſiſtance, and 
hanged in the year 1418, | 
Either the play before us, or The Second Part of Sir Jobhm Old- 
caſtle, was acted at London before Monfieur Vereiken, ambaſſador 
to queen Elizabeth from the arch duke and the infanta, March 6, 
1599-1600. It is ſaid by Rowland Whyre [ Sydney-Papers, vol. ii. 
175] to have been performed at the lord chamberiain's houſe 
by his ſervants; but having been printed in the ſame year as acted by 
the lord admiral's /ervants, I imagine that Mr. Whyte was miſtaken. 
If the lord chamberlain's ſervants (that is, Shakſpeare's company,) 
had repreſented this piece before him in private, it is to be pre- 
ſumed they would have likewiſe exhibited it at the Globe or Black- 
fryars play-houſes; and if it had been performed publickly at ei- 
ther of thoſe theatres, it would certainly have been mentioned 
in the title - page. The ſilence of the printer on that head would 
be a ſufficient argument to ſhew that this play was not the com- 
poſition of Shakſpeare, if any additional argument were wanting 
on ſo clear a point. MaLons, | 
The extracts from the records of the Stationers“ Company, 
as well as the imperfect ſtate in which the ſtory of this drama is 
left, ſufficiently prove it to be only the ff part of the hiſtory of 
fir John Oldcaſtle, Few readers will lament the loſs of the /econd. — 
The late Mr. James Weſt, of the Treaſury, aſſured me, that at his 
houſe in Warwickſhire he had a wooden bench, once the favourite 
accommodation of Shakſpeare, together with an earthen half-pint 
Vox. II. by 5b | mug, 
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Accus'd, and brought in peril wrongfully, 

We in like ſort do ſet at liberty, 

Sir Rich. And for amends, 

Touching the wrong unwittingly I have done, 

I give theſe few crowns. 5 

Fuge. —_ kindneſs merits praiſe, fir Richard 
ee: 

So let us hence. [| Exeunt all except Powwis and Cobham, 

Pow. But Powis {till muſt ſtay. 

There yet remains a part of that true love 

He owes his noble friend, unſatiefied _ 

And unperform'd ; which firſt of all doth bind me 

To gratulate your lordſhip's ſafe delivery; 

And then entreat, that fince unlook'd-for thus 

We here are met, your honour would vouchſafe 

To ride with me to Wales, where, to my power“, 

Though not to quittance thoſe great benefits 

J have receiv'd of you, yet both my houſe, 

My purſe, my ſervants, and what elſe I have, 

Are all at your command. Deny me not : 

1 know the biſhop's hate purſues you ſo, 

As there's no ſafety in abiding here. 

Cob. TY true, my lord, and God forgive him 

| Or it. MET „ 


Pow. Then let us hence. You ſhall be ſtraight 


provided oy 
Of luſty geldings : and once enter'd Wales, 


9 cvhere, to my power) The old copies read—where 2hough 
my power. This cannot, I think, be right. Perhaps we ought 
to read, 8 


where, though my power 

May not acquittance thoſe great benefits 

J have receiv'd of you, yet both my houſe, 
My purſe, &c. | 


—=where though it be not in my power to repay all the obli- 


gations that I have received from you, yet I will do my utmoſt to 
ſbew my gratitude, MATO. | | 
I would read, 
. — where through my power 
(Though not, &c. PE RCV. 
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on ſo clear a point. MAL ONE. 
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Well may the biſhop hunt; bur, ſ pite his face, 


He never more ſhall have the game in chace !. 
: 4 _ | Exennt. 


7 This play has been hitherto printed in an unbroken ſeries, 
and is now firſt divided into acts and ſcenes. 

Having faid in the preliminary remarks that lord Cobham was 
engaged in a traiterous deſign againſt king Henry, it may be proper 


to add, that the accounts of the monkiſh hiſtorians who charge that 
nobleman with treaſon, as they held different religious tenets from 
him, and conſidered him a heretick, are liable to ſome ſuſpicion, 


Mr. Hume however thinks, that though at firſt he had no other ob- 
ject but the reformation of religion, yet at length, being provoked 
by perſecution and ſtimulated by zeal, he was urged to attempt the 
moſt criminal enterpriſes. But for this aſſertion he only quotes 
Walſingham, a writer who falls within the deicription above- 
mentioned. ® After his eſcape from the Tower, lord Cobham took 
refuge in Wales; and, though a thouſand marks were offered for 
apprehending him, beſide many liberties to any city or town that 
ſhould deliver him up, he tor a long time could not be found. At 
length he was ſeized by lord Powis, after a valiant reſiſtance, and 
hanged in the year 1418, | 

Either the play before us, or The Second Part of Sir Fohn Old- 
cafile, was acted at London before Monfieur Vereiken, ambaſſador 
to queen Elizabeth from the arch duke and the infanta, March 6, 


1599-1600, It isfaid by Rowland Whyre [ Sydney-Papers, vol. ii. 


175] to have been performed at the lord chamberlain's houſe 
by his ſervants ; but having been printed in the ſame year as acted by 
the lord admiral's /ervants, I imagine that Mr. Whyte was miſtaken, 
If the lord chamberlain's ſervants (that is, Shakſpeare's company,) 
had repreſented this piece before him in private, it is to be pre- 
ſumed they would have likewiſe exhibited it at the Globe or Black- 
fryars play-houſes; and if it had been performed publickly at ei- 
ther of thoſe theatres, it would certainly have been mentioned 
in the title - page. The ſilence of the printer on that head would 
be a ſufficient argument to ſhew that this play was not the com- 
poſition of Shakſpeare, if any additional argument were wanting 


The extracts from the records of the Stationers“ Company, 


as well as the imperfect ſtate in which the ſtory of this drama is 


left, ſufficiently prove it to be only the #7/7 part of the hiſtory of 
fir John Oldcaſtle, Few readers will lament the loſs of the /econd. — 


The late Mr. James Welt, of the Treaſury, aſſured me, that at his 


houſe in Warwickſhire he had a wooden bench, once the favourite 
accommodation of Shakſpeare, together with an earthen half-pint 
Yor. II. | Bb | mug, 
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370 . FIRST PART OF 
myg, out of which he was accuſtomed to take his draughts of ale 


at a certain publick houſe in the neighbourhood of Stratford, 


every Saturday afternoon.— fear that the reſpect paid to the 
ſeat and the pitcher, do more honour to our poet's memory 2 
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Perſons Reproſentpd, 
Duke of Norfolk, 
Duke of Suffolk, 
Earl of Bedford, 
Cardinal Wolſey. 5 
Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
Sir Thomas More. 
Sir Chriſtopher Hales. 
Sir Ralph Sadler. 
Sir Richard Radcliff, 
Old Cromwell, a blackſmith of Putney; 
Thomas Cromwell, his ſon. 


Baniſter, 7 

Bowſer, 1 

Nentton / En cen. ber Ct 7 
Croſby, 
Bagot, a money-broker. 


Freſcobald, a Florentine merchant. 


The 1 of the Engliſh factory at Antwerp. 
Governour and other flates of Bononia. 

Mater of an hotel in Bononia. 

Seely, a publican of Hounſlow. 

Lieutenant of the Tower. © 

Young Cromwell, the ſon of Thomas, 
Hodge, Will, and Tom; old Cromwell's s ſervants, 
T 700 citixens. ns Se 


Mrs, Baniſter, - 
Joan, wife to „ 


Two Wi wr ; a * at Arms; a Herald; a Hang 95 


iendants. 


SCENE, partly in Loden «ad the adjoining d F: Aris; 


Phi in Antwerp « and Gs. 
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LIFE AND DEATH 
0 0 
THOMAS LORD CROM WELL. 


— n 2 * — 9 "I; 2 — 


A C T I. 8 G RNB. 1. 
Putney. 
Type entrance of a ſmith's ſhops 
Enter Hodge, Will, and Tom. 


Hodge. Come, maſters, I think it be paſt five o 
clock; is it not time we were at work? my old maſ- 
ter he'Il be ſtirring anon. 3 

1 Will 


1 4 4 Boote called the Lyfe and Death of the Lord Cromwell, as 
yt was lately acted by the Lord Chamberleyn his Servantes,” was en- 
tered on the Stationers? Books by William Cotton, Auguſt 11, 16023 
and the play, I am informed, was printed in that year. T have met 
with no earlier edition than that publiſhed in 1613, in the title of 
which it is ſaid to be written by W. 8. I believe theſe letters 
were not the initials of the real author's name, but added merely 
with a view to deceive the publick, and to induce 'them to ſup- 
pole this piece the compoſition of Shakſpeare, The fraud was, I 
imagine, ſuggeſted by the appearance of our author's King Herr 
VII, to which the printer probably entertained a hope that this 
play would be conſidered as a que: or ſecond part, Viewed in 
this light, the date of- the firſt edition of the preſent performance 
in ſome meaſure confirms that which has been aſſigned to King 
Henry VIII; which, for the reaſons ſtated in the Attempt to aſcer- 
tain the Order in which the Plays of Shakſpeare were written [ vol. i. 
p. 309, laſt edit.] is ſuppoſed to have been firſt acted in 1601, 
or 1602, The preſent piece, we find, followed cloſe after it. 
| Bbz King 
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hell read out his wits. 


bouſe. Maroxz. 


34 LORD CROMWELL _ 
Fill. I cannot tell whether my old maſter will be 


ſtirrivg or no; but I am ſure I can hardly take my 


afternoon's nap, for my young maſter Thomas. He 
keeps ſuch a coil * in his ſtudy, with the ſun, and 
the moon, and the ſeven ſtars, that I do verily think 

Hodge. He ſkill of the ſtars ? There's goodman 
Car of Fulham, (he that carried us to the ſtrong 


ales, where goody Trundel had her maid got with 


child) O, he knows the ſtars; he'll tickle you 
Charles's wain in nine degrees: that fame man will 
tell goody Trundel when her ale ſhall miſcarry, only 
by the ſtars, „ 

Tom. Ay ! that's a great virtue indeed; I think 
Thomas be nobody in compariſon to him. 


King Henry VIII. it appears, was aſter its firſt exhibition laid by 


for ſome years, and revived with great ſplendour in 1613. The 
attention of the town being now a ſecond time called to the ſtory 
and age of Wolſey, ſo favourable an opportunity was not to be 
Joſt ; accordingly a ſecond impreſſion of the Life and Death of 
Lord Cromwell was iſſued out in that year. £: 4 
This play has been hitherto printed without any diviſion of acts 
or ſcenes. MarLone. 5 - 
The part of hiſtory on which this play is founded, occurs in 


Fuller, Stow, Speed, Holinſhed, &c. but more amply in Fox's 


Book of Mariyrs. The particulars relating to Franceſco Fręſcobaldi 
(whom our Author, or his printer, fo familiarly has ſtyled Friſe 
Riball) were firſt publiſhed by Bandells the novellift in 1554. 
* Franceſco Freſcobaldi fa corteſia ad un ſtraniero, e ne ben re- 
metitato, eſſendo colui diuenuto conte ſtabile d'Inghilterra.” Se- 
conda Parte, Novell. 34. This ſtory is tranſlated by Fox, edit. 
1596. vol. ii. p. 1082. STEEVENS, | | o_ i 
He keeps ſuch a coil — ] All the copies read corruptedly— 
guile. The tranſcriber's ear was probably deceived ; the word 
coil being vulgarly pronounced ile. MaLone. 
Sailors to this hour pronounce a coil of ropes (i, e. ropes wreathed 


into a circle) a guile, STEEVENS. 


— the frong ale,] An ale anciently ſometimes ſignified a feſti - 
val—from the liquor drank on the occafion. Thus we hear of 


chureh- ales, Whitſun-ales, &c. It ſometimes alſo ſignified an ale» 
Mill. 


= LORD CROMWELL. 375 
will. Well, maſters, come; ſhall we to our ham- 
mers? 1 | | 

Hodge. Ay; content: firſt let's take our morning's 
draught, and then to work roundly, 

Tom. Ay, agreed. Go. in, Hodge. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE u. 
The ſame. 
Enter young Cronrwell, 


Crom. Good morrow, morn; I do ſalute thy 
— brightneſs, b 
The night ſeems tedious to my troubled ſoul, 
Whoſe black obſcurity binds in my mind 
A thouſand ſundry cogitations : 
And now Aurora with a lively dye 
Adds comfort to my ſpirit, that mounts on high #; 
Too high indeed, my ſtate being ſo mean. 
My ſtudy, like a mineral of gold, 
Makes my heart proud, wherein my hope's enroll'd : 
My books are all the wealth I do pofleſs, 
And unto them I have engag'd my heart. 
O, learning, how divine thou ſeem'ſt to me, 
Within whoſe arms is all felicity !_ 
[The ſiniths beat with their hammers, within. 
Peace "_ your hammers! leave your knocking 
„ 
You do diſturb my ſtudy and my reſt: 
Leave off, I ſay : you mad me with the noiſe, 


Enter Hodge, Will, and Tom. 


Hodge. Why, how now, maſter Thomas? how 
now ? will you not let us work for you? 


* Adds comfort to my ſpirit, that mounts on i 3] Spirit was 

formerly often pronounced and written ſprighe. The metre ſhews 
it was intended to be ſo pronounced here, Matrox. | 

. Crom. 
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376 LORD CROMWELL: 
Crom. You fret my heart with making of this 
| noiſe, 3 a8 | 
Hodge. How, fret your heart? ay, but Thomas, 
you'll fret your father's purſe, if you let us from 


working. 


Tom. Ay, this tis for him to make him a gen- 
tleman. Shall we leave work for your muſing? 


that's well Yfaith :—But here comes my old maſter 


now. 5 
Enter old Cromwell, 

Old Crom. You idle knaves, what are you loit'ring 

| now ? 


No hammers walking, and my work to do“! 


W hat not a heat among your work to day ? 


5 — J you let us from working.) If you hinder us. So in 
Middleton's No Mit like a Woman's, a comedy, 1657: . 
That lets her not to be your daughter now.” MAL ONE. 
No hammers walking and my work to do] Thus the quai to 
and the folios. The author probably either wrote, | 
No hammers working ; and my work to do! | 


or perhaps the line flood thus: 


No hammers !—walking, and my work to do. ; 
What do I ſee? no hammers in your hands; —and you walking 
about, when you ought to be at work ? | + 
We might read—7alting, and my work to do. It is of little 
conſequence. MarLoNne. "4 | 315 
I would adhere to the old reading. To wall does not always 
ſignify to move by flow ſteps, putting one foot before the other, but 
ſometimes ſimply, to br in motion. — In low language a woman's 
tongue is often. ſaid to avail. So Spenſer : 
* — and as ſhe went her tongue did walk 
In foul reproach.” | | SEG 
No hammers waking ? may therefore mean, are no hammers 
flirring, or in motion? STEEVENS, 5 N 
Though the tongue of the female mentioned by Spenſer might 
by the licence of poetry be ſaid to wall, when ſhe was herſelf in 


motion, I doubt whether he would have ventured ſo extraordinary 


an expreſſion, if he had been ſpeaking of a perſon at reſt The 


example that has been quoted is the only one produced in Dr. 


Johnſon's Dictionary as an authority for this very fingular 


9 
a 


Phraſeology. I have however not diſturbed the reading of the 


Id copies. MaLons. 


Jade. : 


LORD CROMWELL. 277 
Hodge. Marry, fir, your ſon Thomas will not let 
us work at all. 

Old Cram. Why knave, ns have I thus cark'd 

and car'd 7, | 

a And all to keep thee like a gentleman ; ; 

And doſt thou let my ſervants at their work *, 

That ſweat for thee, knave, labour thus for thee ? 
Crom. Father, their hammers do offend my ſtudy. 
Old Crom. Out of my Ong knave, if thou lik'ſt 

it not. 

I cry you mercy; are your ears ſo fine? 

I tel! thee, knave, theſe get when I do ſleep; 

Iwill not have my anvil ſtand for thee. 

Crom. There's money, father; I will pay your 


men. [Throws money among them. 
Old Crom. Have I thus n thee up unto my 
coſt, 


In hope that one day chou dt relieve my age; 
And art thou now fo laviſh of thy coin, 
To ſcatter it among theſe idle knaves ? 
Crom. Father, be patient, and content yourſelf 
The time will come I ſhall hold gold as traſh, 
And here I ſpeak with a preſaging ſoul, 
To build a palace where this cottage ſtands, 
As fine as is king Henry's houſe at Sheen. 
Old Crom. You build a houſe ? you knave, you'll 
be a beggar. | 
Now afore God all is but caſt away, 
That 1s beſtow'd upon this thriftleſs lad. 
Well, had I bound him to ſome honeſt trade, 
This had not been; but 'twas his mother's doing, 
To ſend him to the univerſity. 
How ? build a houſe where now this cottage ſtands, | 


2 — have I thus cark'd and car d,] To cark is to be anxious. 


The word is now obſolete, MAL ONE. 
And dit thou let my ſervants at their work,] Obſfirutt them. 


Let has already occurred in the ſame lenſe. MaLoNs. . F- 
; 8 
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A good boy Tom, I con thee thank 8 


323 


38 LORD cROMWELI. 


As fair as that at Sheen n ſhall not hear me. 


[Afde. 


Well ſaid Tom; gramercy Tom. 
In to your work, knaves; hence, np ſaucy boy 
I | Exennt all but young dal 
Dom. Why ſhould 5 birth oP down =P mount- 
ing ſpirit? 
Are not all creatures ſubject unto time, 
To time, who doth abuſe the cheated world, 


And fills it full of hodge-podge baſtardy ? 
There's legions now of beggars on the earth, 


That their original did ſpring from kings; 
And many monarchs now, whoſe fathers were 
The ritt-raff of their age: for time and fortune 
Wears our a noble train to beggary ; 


And from the dunghil minions do advance 
To ſtate and mark in this admiring world. 


This is but courſe, which in the name of fate 
Is ſeen as often as it whirls about Th 
1 he 


They. ſhall not hear me.] The old copies read — be ſhall not 


hear me. I believe he was a miſprint for they. The old man is 


pleaſed with the ambition of his ſon, and commends his ſpirit; 
but does not wiſh that his ſervants ſhould hear him, leſt young 
Cromwell's inattention to bufineſs ſhould corrupt them. Ac- 


cordingly, he afterwards rebukes his ſon aloud H you 


ſaucy boy.” MaLonxe. 
I read, —He avi not hear me. Pzrcy. 
Do time, who doth abuſe the world,) This {| vorch was clearly 
intended by the author to be in metre, In the preſent line a word 
was probably omitted either by the tranſcriber or printer, which 1 13 
now ſupplied. MaLone, | 
? This is but courſe, which in the name of fate. 

Is. ſeen as often as it wwhirls about] That is, as the world 
whirls about. Perhaps we might better read—This is = courſe 
ALONE. 

The old reading is perhaps fuffeientiy clear. I would point the 
paſſage thus : | 
And from che dunghilt 1 minions do advance 

To frate and man this admiring world. 


Mark 


LORD CROMWELIL. 379 
The river Thames, that by our door doth paſs, 
His firſt beginning is but ſmall and ſhallow; _ 
Yet, keeping on his courſe, grows to a ſea. 
And likewiſe Welſey, the wonder of our age, 
His birth as mean as mine, a butcher's ſon; _ 
Now who within this land a greater man? 
Then, Cromwell, cheer thee up, and tell thy ſoul, 
That thou may'ſt live to flouriſh and control. 


Enter Old Cromwell. 


Old Crom. Tom Cromwell; what, Tom, I ſay. 
Crom. Do you call, fir ? 
Oli Crom. Here is maſter Bowſer come to know if 


you have diſpatch'd his petition for the lords of the 


council or no. 
Crom. Father, I have; pleaſe you to call him in. 
Old Crom, That's well ſaid, Tom; a good lad, 


Tom. 
Enter Bower. 


Bow. Now, maſter Cromwell, have you diſpatch'd 


this petition ? 
Crom. 1 have, fir; here i it is: pleaſe you peruſe it. 
Bow. It ſhall not need; we'll read 1 it as we go 


By water. 
And, maſter Senne eil. I have W a motion 


May do you good, an if you like of it. 


Mark is attention, or diſtinction. So in K. Rees IF. P. I: 
«© A fellow of no mark nor likelihood,” 
i. e. a man undiſtinguiſhed from the vulgar, &c. 
This is but courſe, which in the name of fate 
Is ſeen, as often as it whirls about. 
1. e. this is but the common courſe of events, which nevertheleſs 
is regarded as the operation of a prefiding deſtiny, or, in other 
| words, as the work of fate, as often as it changes the poſition of 
human affairs, So in Fenton's Mariamne : 
«© Superiour to the giddy vhirls of fate.” STEEVENS. 

1 have followed the regulation propoſed by Mr. Steevens, which 
appears to me clearly right; but I think it is the world, and not 
Fate, that i is ſaid to — abouts MALONE. 0 

ur 


30 LORD CROMWELL, 


Our ſecretary at Antwerp, fir; is 

Dead ; and the merchants there have ſent to me; 
For to provide a man fit for the place: 
Now I do know none fitter than yourſelf, 

If with your liking it ſtand, maſter Cromwell. 

Crom. With all my heart, fir ; and I much am 

bound 
In love and duty, for your kindneſs ſhown. 

Old Crom. Body of me, Tom, make haſte, leſt 
ſome body get between thee and home, Tom. I 
thank you, good maſter Bowſer, I thank you for my 
boy ; I thank you always, I thank you moſt heartily, 
| fir: ho, a cup of beer here for maſter Bowſer. 
| Bow. It ſhall not need, fir, —Maſter Cromwell, | 
will you go? 

Crom. I will attend you, ſir. 
Old Crom. Farewel, Tom: God bleſs we, Tom f 
God ſpeed thee, good Tom! [Exeunt, 


A fret before Freſcobald s * 


Enter Bagot. 


Bag. I hope this day is fatal unto ſome, 
And by their loſs muſt Bagot ſeek to gain. 
This is the lodging of maſter Freſcobald 3, 
A liberal merchant, and a Florentine ; 
To whom Baniſter owes a thouſand pound, 


3 This is the lodging of mafler Freſcobald,] In all the copies of 
this play (that I have ſeen) this Italian merchant is called Friſe 
kiball. But as his name is given rightly (omitting only the Italian 
termination) in Fox's Book of Martyrs, and the other Engliſh 
narratives in which he is mentioned, (ſome of which the author 
of this piece had probably read,) I ſuppoſe that the corruption 
was owing either to the tranſcriber. or printer, and therefore have 
not Hllowed 1 it. MaLoNe, | 

| 1 mer- 


LORD CROMWELL, 231 
A merchant-bankrupt, whoſe father was my maſter, 
What do I care for pity or regard? 
He once was wealthy, but he now is fallen; 
And I this morning have got him arreſted 
At ſuit of this ſame maſter Freſcobald; 
And by this means ſhall I be ſure of coin, 


For doing this ſame good to him unknown: 
And 1 in good maney ſee where the merchant comes, 


Enter Freſe obald. 


: Good morrow to kind maſter Freſcobald. 

Freſ. Good morrow to une good maſter 

Bagot: 

And what's the news, you are ſo early ſtirring ? 
It is for gain, I make no doubt of that. 

Bag. *Tis for the love, fir, that I bear to you, 
When did you ſee your debtor Baniſter? 

Freſ. I promiſe you, I have not ſeen the man 
This two months day ?: his poverty is ſuch, 
As I do think he — to ſee his friends. 

Bag. Why then aſſure yourſelf to ſee him —_ 
For at your ſuit I have arreſted him, 
And here they will be with him preſently. 

Freſ. Arreſt him at my ſuit? you were to blame. 
I know the man's misfortunes to be ſuch, 
As he's not able for to pay. the debt ; 
; And were it known to ſome, he were undone. 
Bag. This is your pitiful heart to think it ſo; 
But you are much deceiv'd in Baniſter, 
Why, ſuch as he will break for faſhion-ſake, 
And unto thoſe they owe a thouſand pound, 
Pay ſcarce a hundred. O, fir, beware of him. 
The man is lewdly given to dice and drabs ; | 


4 7. bis two months day : =] This is a provincial phraſe which I 
often heard, though I have no example of it to produce, I 


pnention 1 it only that the reader may not ſuſpect a corruption. 
DOTEEVENS. 


Spends 


382 LORD CROMWE LI. 
Spends all he hath in harlots' companies: 
It is no mercy for to pity him. 

J fpeak the truth of him, for nothing elſe, 
But 4 the kindneſs that I bear to you. 

Freſ. If it be ſo, he hath deceiv'd me mack; 
And to deal ſtrictly with ſuch a one as he 5, 
Better ſevere than too much lenity, 

But here is maſter: Banifter himſelf, 
And with him, as I take i it, the officers. 


Enter Mr, * Mrs. Bana, and two Ger. 


Ban. O, waſter Freſcobald, you have undone me. 
My ſtate was well: nigh overthrown before; 
Now altogether down-caft by your means. 
Mrs. Ban. O, maſter F e pity my buf 
band's caſe, | 
He is a man hath liv'd as well as any, 
Till envious Fortune and the ravenous ſea 
Did rob, diſrobe, and ſpoil us of our own. 
EE. Miſtreſs Baniſter, I envy not your huſband, 
Nor willingly would I have us'd him thus, 
But that I hear he is ſo lewdly given; 
Haunts wioked company, and hath enough 
To pay his debts, yet will not be known thereof. 
Ban. This is that damned broker, that ſame 228 
Whom J have often from my trencher fed. | 
Ungrateful villain for to uſe me thus! 
Bag. What I have ſaid to him! is e but truth, 


5 Audto deal grid with fucb a one as FU 
| Better ſauere, &c.] An eee line ſeems to have 
been loſt, Matone. 
Perhaps we ſhould read | 
And to deal ſtrict with ſuch a one as he, 

Is better ſure than too much lenity. STEEVENS. | 
6 —— yet avill not be known thereof. } Will not e 

So in Othello: | 
WH "WY not achnown f it,” MaLoxz. 


Ms 
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Mrs. Ban. What thou haft ſaid ne dent an 
envious heart: 
A cannibal, that doth eat men . 
But here upon my knee believe me, fir, 
(And what I ſpeak, ſo help me God, is true * 
We ſcarce have meat to feed our little babes. 
Moſt of our plate is in that broker's hand: 
Which, had we money to defray our debts, 
O think, we would not bide that penury. 
Be merciful, kind maſter Freſcobald; 
My huſband, children, and myſelf will eat 
But one meal a day ; the other will we keep, 
And ſell, as part to pay the debt we owe you", 
If ever tears did pierce a tender mind, 
Be pitiful ; let me ſome favour find. 
Breſ Go to, I ſee thou art an envious man. 
Good miſtreſs Baniſter, kneel! not to me; 
I pray riſe up; you ſhall have your deſire. 
Hold officers ; be gone; there's for your pains. 
You know you owe to me a thouſand pound : 
Here, take my hand; if &'er God make you able, 
And place you in your former ſtate again, 
Pay me; but yet if ſtill your fortune frown, 
Upon my faith PII never aſk a crown. 
[ never yet did wrong to men in thrall, 
For God doth know what to myſelf may fall. 
Ban. This unexpected favour, undeſerv'd, 
Doth make my heart bleed inwardly with j Joy. 
Ne'er may aught proſper with me is my own *, 
It I forget this kindneſs you have ſhown, 
Mrs. Ban. My children in their prayers, both night 
and day, 
For your good fortune and ſucceſs ſhall pray. 


7 And ſell, as part to pay the debt we owe you.] This and the 
two following lines have been recovered from the quarto. They 
are omitted in the folios and the modern editions. MAaLoNE. 
 * Neer may ought proſper with me is my own,] The old ellip- 


dcal idiom, for — that 1 is my own. PERCY, 
Pref. 


Feſ. I unk you Bock z 1 pray 90 dine with me, 
Within theſe three days, if God give me ns, 
I will to Florence, to my native home. 

Hold, Bagot, there's a portague to drink ?, 
Although you ill. deſerv'd it by your merit. 
Give not ſuch cruel ſcope unto your heart; 
Be ſure the ill you do will be requited : 
Remember what I ſay, Bagot : farewel. 
Come, maſter Baniſter,” you ſhall with me; 
My fare's but ſimple, but welcome heartily. 8 
| [ Exeunt all but Bagot, 
Bag. A plague £0 with you | would you had eat 
your laſt! 
Is this che thanks I have for all my pains ? 
Confuſion light upon you all for me ! 
Where he had wont to give a ſcore of crowns, 
Doth he now foiſt me with a portague? 
Well, I will be'reveng'd upon this Baniſter. 
I'll to his creditors ; buy all the debts he _ 
As ſeeming that I do it for good will; 
1 am ſure to have them at an eaſy rate: 
And when tis done, in Chriſtendom he ſtays nat, 
But I'll make his heart to ake with ſorrow, 
And if that Baniſter become my debtor, 
By en e eg B Il make” his e the greater. 
| Ie Erit. 


J He old, B. N thert's 54 1 1 drink 5 A portague was a 
gold coin of Portugal, worth about four pounds ten ſhillings, ſter- 
_ ling. Ppringaiſe. Fr. This ſeems to have been too confiderable 
a preſent to deſerve the obſervation that Bagot makes on receive 
in it T 
1 Where he had wane to give a core of crowns, 

Doth he now foiſt me with a portague ? 


1 ſuſpett we ought to read cardecue, i. e. un quart d'ecu, the 


fourth part of a crown.—The word is uſed by Fletcher in the Z/- 


der Brother: _ 
And in a ſuit not worth a cardeeue,? MALONE, 
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Euler Chorus *. 


Cho, Now, gentlemen, imagine that young 
5 Cromwell's | 
In Antwerp, leiger for the Engliſh merchants *; 
And Baniſter, to ſhun this Bagot's hate, 
Hearing that he hath got ſome of his debts, 
Is fled to Antwerp, with his wite and children ; 
Which Bagot hearing, 1s gone after them, 
And thither ſends his bills of debt before, 
To be reveng'd on wretched Baniſter. 
What doth fall out, with patience fit and ſee, 
A juſt requital of faiſe treachery. Exit. 


E NE 
Antwerp. 


Cromwell diſcovered in his ſtudy, fitting at a table, on 
zohich are placed money-bags and books of account. 


Crom. Thus far my reckoning doth go ſtraight and 
em =” | 
But, Cromwell, this ſame plodding fits not thee; 
Thy mind is altogether ſet on travel, 


Enter Chorus. ] In moſt of our ancient dramas in which a 
Chorus appears, it marks the intervals of the acts. In the pre- 
ſent piece the Chorus interpoſes but three times, and ſeems to 
have been introduced for the purpoſe of relating what the author 
did not chuſe to exhibit, without any regard to the uſual pauſes in 
the action. MaLONE. 


In Antwerp, leiger for the Engliſh merchants :] A refident fac- 


tor for tranſacting the buſineſs of the Engliſh merchants. 


; MaLoxE. 
So in Meaſure for Meaſure : | 
*© Where you ſhall be an everlaſting liger.“ 


See that play, edit. 1778. vol. ii. p. 77. STEEVENS. 
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386 LORD CROMWEL I. 
And not to live thus cloyſter'd like a nun. 
It is not this ſame traſh that I regard: 
Experience is the jewel of my heart. 


E ner. a Pope. 


Pol. I pray, fir, are you ready to diſpatch me? 
Crom. Yes; here's thoſe ſums of money you muſt 
carry. 
You go ſo far as Frankford, do you not? 
Poi. I do, fir. 
Com. Well, pr'ythee make then all the haſte thou 
| canſt ; 
For there be certain Engliſh gentlemen 
Are bound for Venice, and may happily want, 
An if that you ſhould linger by the way: 
But in the hope that you will make good ſpeed, 
There's two angels, to buy you fpurs and wands 3. 
Poſt. 1 thank you, ſir; ; 1 will add wings indeed. 
Exit Poft. 
Crom. Gold is of power to dd an eagle's ſpeed. 


Enter Mrs, Baniſter | 


What gentlewoman is this that grieves ſo much? 
It ſeems ſhe doth addreſs herſelf to me. | 
Mrs. Ban. God ſave you, fir. Pray is your name 
maſter Cromwell ? 
Crom. My name is Thomas Cromwell, gentle- 
| woman. 
Mrs. Ban. Know you one Bagot, fir, that's come 
to Antwerp? 
Crom. No, truſt me, Toe er faw the man; but 
here | 
Are bills of debt I have 3 againſt 
One Baniſter, a merchant fall'n to decay. 


; Bf meme to bay you ſpurs and wands,] i. e. ſwitches. 
MALONE, 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Ban. Into decay indeed, long of that wretch. 
Jam the wife to woeful Baniſter, 1 
And by that bloody villain am purſu'd, 
From London, here to Antwerp. My huſband 
He is in the governour's hands ; and God 
Of heaven knows how he will deal with him. 
Now, fir, your heart is fram'd of milder temper ; 
Be merciful to a diſtreſſed ſoul, 
And God no doubt will treble bleſs your gain. 
Cerom. Good miſtreſs Baniſter, what I can, I will, 
In any thing that lies within my power. 


Mrs. Ban. O ſpeak to Bagot, that ſame wicked 


wretch : 
An angel's voice may move a damned devil. 
Crom. Why 1s he come to Antwerp, as you hear ? 
Mrs. Ban. I heard he landed ſome two hours 
|  fince, 
Com. Well, miſtreſs Baniſter, aſſure yourſelf 
I'll ſpeak to Bagot in your own behalf, 
And win him to all the pity that I can. 
Mean time, to comfort you. in your diſtreſs, 
Receive theſe angels to relieve your need; 
And be aſſur'd, that what I can effect, 
To qo you good, no way I will neglect. 
Mrs. Ban. That mighty God that knows each mor- 
tal's heart, 
Keep you from trouble, ſorrow, grief, and ſmart. 
[ Exit Miftreſs Baniſter. 
Com. Thanks, courteous woman, for thy hearty 
rayer. 
It grieves my ſoul to ſee her miſery : 
But we that live under the work of fate, 
May hope the beſt, yet know not to what ſtate 
Our ſtars and deſtinies have us aſhgn'd ; 
Fickle is Fortune, and her face is blind. [ Exit. 
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0 * N 3 - 
A Greer s in Antwerp. 


Enter Bagot. 


| Bag. So, all goes well ; it 1s as I would have i 7 og 
Baniſter, he is with the governour, 
And ſhortly ſhall have gyves upon his heels, 
It glads my heart to think upon the ſlave; 
I hope to have his body rot in priſon, 
And after hear his wife to hang herſelf, 
And all his children die for want of food. 
The jewels I have with me brought to Antwerp, 
Are reckon'd to be worth five thouſand pound ; 
Which ſcarcely ſtood me in three hundred pound. . 
I bought them at an eaſy kind of rate; 
care not much which way they came by them, 
That ſold them me; it comes not near my heart: 
And leſt they ſhould be ſtolen, (as ſure they are,) 
I thought it meet to ſell them here in Antwerp; > 
And ſo have left them in the governour's hand, 
Who offers me within two hundred pound 
Of all my price : but now no more of that. — 
1 muſt go ſee an if my bills be ſafe, 
The which I ſent before to maſter Cromwell; 
That if the wind ſhould keep me on the ſea, 
He might arreſt him here before I came : 
And in good time, fee where he is, 


Eater Cromevell. 


God ſave you ſir. 
Crom. And you. Pray pardon me, I know you not, 


Bag. It may be ſo, ſir; but my name is Bagot; 
The man that ſent to you the bills of debt. 

om. O, you're the man that purſues Baniſter, 
Here are the bills of debt you ſent to me; 


As for the man, you know beſt where he is. 
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It is reported you have a fliaty heart, 
A mind that will not ſtoop to any pity, 
An eye that knows not how to ſhed a tear, 
A hand that's always open for reward. 
But, maſter Bagot, would you be rul'd by me, 
| You ſhould turn all theſe to the contrary : 
Your heart ſhould till have feeling of remorſe *, 
Your mind, according to your ſtate, be liberal 
To thoſe that ſtand in need and in diſtreſs ; 
Your hand to help them that do ſtand in want, 
Rather than with your poiſe to hold them down : 
For every ill turn ſhow yourſelf more kind; 
Thus ſhould I do; pardon, I ſpeak my mind. 
Bag. Ay, fir, you ſpeak to hear what I would ſay; 
But you muſt live, I know, as well as I. 
I know this place to be extortion *® 
And *ris not for a man to keep 415 here; 
But he muſt lye, cog with his deareſt friend, 
And as for pity, ſcorn it; hate all conſcience :— 
But yet I do commend your wit in this, 
To make a ſhow of what I hope you are not ; 
But I commend you, and it is well done: 
This is the only way to bring your gain. 
Crom. My gain ? I had rather chain me to an oar, 
And, like a i flave, there toil out all my life, 


+ Your heart ſhould flill have Kerle of remorſe, ] Keen, in 
old language, is tender neſs, pity. Ma LoxE. 
5 Rather than with your Lpojſe to hold them down :] Poiſe le 
aveight, So in Othello: 
It ſhall be full of poi/z and difficulty —“ Marone, 
6 1 know this place to be extortion;] Perhaps the author wrote 
extortiouss MAL ONE. 


read, 
I know this place to be extortion*s 29%, 
So in Romeo and Fuliet: 
a come from that 20 
Of death, contagion, and unnatural fleep.” 


SrEEv ENS, 


C. 3 Be. 


Perhaps a word was omitted at the end of the line. We might 


R 
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Before I'd live ſo baſe a ſlave as thou. 
I, like an hypocrite, to make a ſhow | 
Ot ſeeming virtue, and a devil within! 
No, Bagot ; if thy conſcience were as clear, 
Poor Baniſter ne*er had been troubled here. 
Bag. Nay, good n Greeawelh, be not angry, 
fir, 
1 know full well that you are no ſuch man; 
But if your conſcience were as white as ſnow, 
It will be thought that you are otherwiſe. 

Crom. Will it be thought that Tam otherwile ? 
Let them that think ſo, know they are deceiv'd. 
Shall Cromwell live to. have his faith miſcon - 

ſtru'd? 
Antwerp, for all the wealth i thy town, 
Iwill not ſtay here full two hours longer. — 
As good luck ſerves, my accounts are all made even; 
Therefore I'll ſtraight unto the treaſurer. 
Bagot, I know you'll to the governour : 
Commend me to him ; fay I am bound to travel, 
To fee the fruitful parts of Italy; 
And as you ever bore a Chriſtian mind, 
Let Baniſter ſome favour of you find. 

Bag. For your ſake, fir, I'II help him all can 
To ſtarve his heart out ere he gets a groat; | Afide. 
So, maſter Cromwell, do I take my leave, 

For I muſt ſtraight unto the governour. 

Con. Farewel, ſir; pray you remember what 1 
ſaid. [ Exit Bagot. 
No, Cromwell, no; thy heart was ne'er fo baſe, 

To live by falſhood, or by brokery. 

But it falls out well; I little it repent ; 

Hereafter time in travel ſhall be 5b 


Enter Hodge. 


e Your ſon CR quoth you! I have 
| been 
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been Thomaſs'd 7, I had thought it had been no 
ſuch matter to ha' gone by water; for at Putney, I'll 
go you to Pariſh-Garden * for two-pence ; fit as ſtill 
as may be, without any wagging or jolting in my 
guts, in a little boat too: here, we were ſcarce four 
miles in the great green water, but I, thinking to go 
to my afternoon's nuncheon, as 'twas my manner 
at home, felt a kind of rifing in my guts, At 
laſt, one of the ſailors ſpying of me—be of good 
cheer, ſays he; ſet down thy victuals, and up with 
it; thou haſt nothing but an eel in thy belly. Well, 
to't went I, to my victuals went the ſailors ; and 
thinking me to be a man of better experience than 
any in the ſhip, aſk'd me what wood the ſhip was 
made of : they all ſwore I told them as right as if I 
had been acquainted with the carpenter that made it. 
At laſt we grew near land, and I grew villainous 
hungry, and went to my bag. The devil a bit there 
was, the ſailors had tickled me; yet I cannot blame 
them: it was a part of kindneſs; for I in kindneſs 
told them what wood the ſhip was made of, and 
they in kindneſs eat up my victuals; as indeed one 
good turn aſketh another. Well, would I could 
find my maſter Thomas in this Dutch town! he 
might put ſome Engliſh beer into my belly. 
Com. What, Hodge, my father's man! by my 
hand welcome. So 
How doth my father ? what's the news at home ? 
Hodge. Maſter Thomas, O God! Maſter Thomas, 
your hand, glove and all: This is to give you to un- 


7 Your ſon Thomas, quoth you ! 1 have been Thomaſs'd.] Hodge 
enters in the midſt of a ſpeculation on the unreaſonableneſs of 
old Cromwell in ſending him a long voyage to look for his fon. 
Thomas. Marowe. | | | | 
1 go you to Pariſh-Garden—] He means the bear-garden, 
which was ſometimes called Paris-garden from the name of the 

prom who kept it, It was in Southwark, near the G/obe-play- 
ouſe, MarONE. | 


C cz derſtanding, 
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derſtanding, that your father is in health, and Alice 
Downing here hath ſent you a nutmeg, and Bets 
Make: water a race of ginger? ; my fellows Will and | 
Tom hath between them ſent you a dozen of points 
and goodman Toll, of the goat *, a pair of mittens : ; 
myſelf came in perſon ; and this is all the news. 

Crom. Gramercy good Hodge, and thou art wel- 

me, 
But in as ill a time thou comeſt as may be; 
For I am travelling into 10d 
What ſay'ſt thou, Hodge ? wilt thou bear me com- 
pany? 

Hodge. Will I bear thee. company, Tom? hat 
tell'ſt me of Italy? Were it to the fartheſt part of 
Flanders, I would go with thee, Tom : I am thine 
in all weal and woe; thy own to command. What, 
Tom! I have paſs'd the rigorous waves of Neptune's 
blaſts. I tell you, Thomas, I have been in danger 
of the floods ; and when 1 have feen Boreas begin to 
play the ruffian with us , then would I down a my 
knees, and call upon Vulcan. a Vr EE 

Crom. And why upon him ? | 

Hodge. Becauſe, as this ſame tellow Neptune is 


9 — and Beſs Make-water a race of ginger;] A race of ginger 
is ſuppoſed by ſome to mean no more than a root of ginger. In 
K. Henry IV. P. I. however, where it is mentioned by one of the 
carriers, it ſhould ſeem to be more bulky. I have a gammon 
of bacon and two razes of ginger to be delivered as faras Charing 
Croſs.” MALORE. 
my. fellows Will and Tom hath betaveen them ſent you a dozen 
of points.] Points were ſtrings with metal tags, by which the trunk 
; hoſe were formerly faſtened, Mallon. 

— goodman L oll, of the goat, —] Perhaps we ought to read 
gate, MALONE, * © 

2 — and when I have ſeen Boreas play tbe rufhan a7, us, } The 

author had perhaps Skakſpeare' O King Henry IF, P. Il. in his 

thoughts: 
„ — in the viſitation of the winni 

„ Who take the rafiar billows by the tops“ MALOxE. 

Acain, in Troilus and Creſſida: | Ss 

FBut let the rfian Boreas once enrage 

.. The = Thetis“— STEEVENSs 


god 
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od of the ſeas, fo Vulcan is lord over the ſiniths ; 
and therefore I, being a ſmith, thought his 8 
would have ſome care yet of me. 
Crom. A good conceit : but tell me, haſt thou 
din'd yet? 
Hodge. Thomas, to ſpeak the truth, not a bit yet, I. 
Crom. Come, go with me, thou ſhalt have cheer, 
good ſtore ; 
And farewel, Antwerp, if | come no more. 
Hodge. 1 follow nee, {weet Tom, I follow thee. 
[ Exeunt. 


SCENE III. 


Another fret in the ſame. 


Enter the Governour of the Engliſh factory, Bagot, Mr. 
aud Mrs. Ban Her, and two Qficers. 


Gov. Is Cromwell gone then ſay you, maſter Bagot? 
On what diſlike, I pray you ? what was the cauſe ? 
Bag. To tell you true, a wild brain of his own; 
Such youth as he can't ſee when they are well, 
He is all bent to travel, (that's his reaſon,) 
And doth not love to cat his bread at home. 
Gov. Well, good fortune with him, if the man be 
one. 
We hardly ſhall find ſuch a one as he, 
To fit our turns, his dealings were ſo honeſt. 
But now, fir, for your jewels that I have 
What do you fay ? what, will you take my price ? 
Bag. O, fir, you offer too much under foot. 
Gov. *Tis but two hundred pound between us, 
man; 
What's that in payment of five thouſand pound! ? 
Bag. Two hundred pound! by'r lady, fir, tis great; 
Before J got ſo much, it made me ſweat. 


— you offer too much under foot. ] You offer too low; under 
the real value, Maione, 
Gov. 
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So. Well, maſter Bagot, I'll proffer you fairly, 
You ſee this merchant, maſter Baniſter, 

Is going now to priſon at your ſuit; 

His ſubſtance all is gone: what would you have: ? 

Yet, in regard I knew the man of wealth, 

(Never diſhoneſt dealing, but ſuch — 

Have fallen on him, may light on me or you) 

There is two hundred pound between us two; 

We will divide the ſame: I'll give you one, 

On that condition you will ſet him free. 

His tate is nothing ; that you ſee yourſelf ; . 

And where nought is, the king muſt loſe his right. 
Bag. Sir, fir, I know you ſpeak out of your love ; 

*Tis fooliſh love, fir, ſure, to pity him. 

Therefore content yourſelf ; ; this is my mind; 

To do him good I will not bate a penny. 
Ban. This is my comfort, though — 2 no 

| bo, -.. 

A mighty 1 7 follows a mighty flood. 
Mrs. Ban. O thou baſe wretch, whom we have 
.  foffered, 

Even as a ſerpent, for to poiſon us! 

If God did ever right a woman's wrong, 

To that ſame God I bend and bow my heart, 

To let his heavy wrath fall on thy head, 

By whom my hopes and joys are butchered. 
Bag. 4 al woman! I pr'ythee pray thy 

worſt ; 
T he fox fares better Rill when he 1s curſt. 


Euler Bow! er. 


Gov, Maſter Bowſer | vou re welcome, ſir, from 
England. | 
What's the beſt news! > and baw do all our friends ? 
Bow. They are all well, and do commend them to 

„ Fa, 
There s letters from your brother and your fon : 


So, 
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So, fare you well, fir ; I muſt take my leave: 
My haſte and buſineſs doth require fo. 
Gov. Before you dine, fir ? What, go you out of 
town? 
Bow. Tfaith unleſs I hear ſome news in town, 
I muſt away; there is no remedy. 
Gov. Maſter Bowſer, what is your buſineſs? may I 
know it ? 
Boro. You may ſo, fir, and ſo ſhall all the city. 
The king of late hath had his treaſury robb'd, 
And of the choiceſt jewels that he had: 
'The value of them was ſeven thouſand palin 
The fellow that did ſteal theſe jewels is hang'd; 
And did confeſs that for three hundred pound 
He ſold them to one Bagot dwelling in London. 
Now Bagot's fled, and, as we hear, to Antwerp; 
And hither am I come to ſeek him out; 
And they that firſt can tell me of his news, 


Shall have a hundred pound for their reward. 


Ban. How juſt is God to right the innocent! 
Gov, Maſter Bowſer, you come in happy time: 
Here is the villain Bagot that you ſeek, 
And all thoſe jewels have I in my hands : 
Here, officers, look to him, hold him faſt. 
Bag. The devil ought me a ſhame, and now hath 
aid it. 
: Bow. Is this that Bagot ? Fellows, bear him 
hence; © 
We will not now ſtand here for his reply. 
Lade him with irons “; we will have him try'd 
Wh 3 where his villanies are known. 
g. Miſchief, confufion, light upon you all ! 
0 —.— me, drown me, let me kill myſelf; 
Let go my arms, let me run quick to hell. 


Lade Bim avith irons] Lade was the old word for lad. Hence 
fading for loading 3 i foi a ys s lading, &c. PERCY. | 


Bot. 
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296 LORD CROMWELL. 
Bow. Away; bear him away; ſtop. the flave's 


mouth. [ Exeunt Officers and Bagot. 
As. Ban. Thy works are infinite, great God of 
heaven. 


Gov. I heard this 3 was a wealthy fellow. 


Bow. He was indeed; for when his 8 were 


ſeiz d, | 
Of jewels, coin, and plate, —_— has houſe 
Was found the value of five thouſand our: 3 
His furniture fully worth half ſo much; 
Which being all diſtrained for the king 


He frankly gave it to the Antwerp merchants; 


And they again, out of their bopnteous mind; 


Have to a brother of their company, 


A man decay d by fortune of the ſeas, 

Given Bagot's wealth, to ſet him up again, 

And keep it for him; his name is Ba niſter. 
Gov. Maſter Bowſer, with this moſt happy news 

You have reviv'd two from the gates of death : 


This is that Baniſter, and this his wife. 


Bow. Sir, I am glad my fortune is ſo good 


To bring ſuch tidings as may comfort you. 


Ban. You have given life unto a man deem'd dead; 


For by theſe news my life is newly bred. 


Ms. Ban. Thanks to my God, next to my nan 
kipg; 


And laſt to you, that theſe gaod news do bring. 5 


Gov. The hundred pound I muſt recclve, as due 
For finding Bagot, I freely give to you. _ 
Bow, And, maſter Baniſter, if ſo you pleaſe, 


Hl behr yau company, when you croſs rhe ſeas, 


Ban, If it pleaſe you, fir ; my company is but 
mean: 


Stands with your liking, I will wait on you 4, 


Gov, Iam glad chat all things c do accord ſo well. 


| s Stands with your living, {will wait on you, 5 Elliptical, for- 
zt Hands, &c. Paxcx. 


Come, 
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Come, maſter Bowſer, let us in to dinner; 

And, miſtreſs Baniſter, be merry, woman. 

Come, after ſorrow now let's cheer your fpirit ; 

Knaves have their due, and you but what you merit. 
| [ Exeunt. 


aG mM $CENER I 
The principal bridge at Florence. 


Enter Cromwell and Hodge in their ſhirts, and without 


Hodgh Call you this Wing of faſhions ? marry 
would I had ſtaid at Putney ſtill, O, maſter Tho- 
mas, we are ſpoil'd, we are gone. 

Crom. Content thee, man; this is but fortune, 

Hodge. Fortune ! a plague of this fortune, it makes 
me go wet- ſhod; the rogues would not leave me a 
ſhoe to my feet. | 

For my hoſe, 
They ſcorn'd them with their heels : 
But for my doublet and hat, 

O Lord, they embrac'd me, 

And unlac'd me, 

And took away my cloaths, 

And ſo diſgrac'd me. 

Crom. Well, Hodge, what remedy ? What ſhift 
ſhall we make now? 

Hodge. Nay I know not. For begging I am 


naught; for ſtealing worſe. By my troth, I muſt 


even fall to my old trade, to the hammer and the 
horſe-heels again: But now the worſt is, I am not 
acquainted with the humour of the horſes in this 
country ; whether they are not coltiſh, given much 


to Kicking, or no: for when 1 one leg in my 
hand, 
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398 LORD CROMWE LI. 
hand, if he ſhould up and lay t'other on my chaps, 
J were gone; there lay I, there lay Hodge. 

Crom. Hodge, I believe thou muſt work for us 
both. 

Hodge. O, maſter T homas, have not I told you of 
this ? ; "2a, not I many a time and often ſaid, Tom, 
or maſter Thomas, learn to make a horfe-thoe, i it will 
be your own another day: this was not regarded, — 
Hark you, Thomas ! what do you call the tellows 
that robb'd us ? 

Crom. The banditti. 

Hodge. The banditti do you call them? 1 know 
not 5 they are call'd here, but I am ſure we call 


them plain thieves in England. O, Tom, that we 
were now at Putney, at the ale there 21 


Crom. Content thee, man: Here ſet up theſe two 
bills, 
And let us keep our ſtanding on the bridge. 


The faſhion of this country is ſuch, 


If any ſtranger be oppreſs'd with want, 
To write the manner of his miſery ; | 

And ſuch as are diſpos'&to ſuccour him, F 

IHoage ſers up the bills. 

Will do it. What, Hodge, | haſt thou ſet them up? 

Hodge. Ay, they are up; God ſend ſome to read 

them 7, and not only to read them, but alſo to look 


on us: and not altogether look on us, but to relieve 


us. O, cold, cold, cold! 
[Cronnwell lands at one end of the bridge, and 
Hodge at the other. 


— 5 of the ale there.] i. e. at the ale-houſe. So in the Vue 
Gentlemen of Verona, fol. 1623: ** Thou haſt not ſo much cha- 
rity in thee as to go to the ale with a Chriſtian.” SrEEVENS. 

7 God ſend ſome to read, &c.] Hodge ſeems to have formed his 
wiſh on the cant lines which were formerly written on the blank 
leaves at the beginning of ſchool-books, & c. 

„Philemon Holland his book, 
© God give him grace therein to look: 
1 66 And not to look but underſtand, c.“ STEEVEXS. 


Enter 
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Enter Freſcobald. 


Freſ. [reads the bills.] What's here? 
Two Engliſhmen, and robb'd by the banditri ! 
One of them ſeems to be a gentleman. 
'Tis pity that his fortune was ſo hard, 
To fall into the deſperate hands of thieves : 
I' queſtion him of what eſtate he is. 
God fave you, fir. Are you an Engliſhman ? 
Crom. I am, fir, a diſtreſſed Engliſhman. 

Freſ. And what are you, my friend ? 

Hodge, Who, I fir? by my troth 1 do not know 
myſelf, what I am now; but, fir, I was a ſmith, 
fir, a poor farrier of Putney. That's my maſter, fir, 


| vonder; I was robb'd for his ſake, fir. 


Hieſ. 1 ſee you have been met by the banditti, 
And therefore need not aſk how you came thus. 
But Freſcobald, why doſt thou queſtion them 
Of their eſtate, and not relieve their need ? 

Sir, the coin I have about me is not much : 

There's ſixteen ducats for to clothe yourſelves, 
There's fixteen more to buy your diet with, 

And there's ſixteen to pay for your horſe-hire. 

'Tis all the wealth, you ſee, my purſe poſſeſſes; 

But if you pleaſe for to enquire me out, 

You ſhall not want for aught that I can do. 

My name is Freſcobald, a Florence merchant, 

A man that always lov'd your nation. 

Crom. This unexpected favour at your hands, 
Which God doth know, if &er I ſhall requite— 
Neceſſity makes me to take your bounty, 

And for your gold can yield you nought but thanks. 

Your charity hath help'd me from deſpair; 

Your name ſhall ſtill be in my hearty prayer. 

Freſ. It is not worth ſuch thanks: come to my 

houſe ; | 

Your want ſhall better be reliey'd than thus. 

| Crom. 
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Crom. I pray, excuſe me; this ſhall well ſuffice, 
To bear my charges to Bononia, 
Whereas a noble earl is much diſtreſs'd *, 
An Engliſhman, Ruſſel the earl of Bedford, 
Is by the French king ſold unto his death. 
It may fall out, that I may do him good ; 
To — his life, I'll hazard my heart-blood. 
Therefore, kind fir, thanks for your liberal gift; 
I muſt be gone to aid him; there's no ſhift. 
Freſ. VII be no hinderer to ſo good an act. 
Heaven proſper you in that you go about! 
If fortune bring you this way back again, 
Pray let me ſee you: ſo I take my leave; 
All good a man can wiſh, I do bequeath, _ 
[Exit Freſcobald, 
Crom. All good that God doth ſend, light on your 
head ! | 
There's few ſuch men aids our chonge bred. 
How ſay you Hodge ? is not this good fortune ? 
Hodge. How ſay you? I'll tell you what, maſter 
Thomas ; if all men be of this gentleman's mind, 
let's keep our ſtandings upon this bridge; we ſhall 
et more here, with begging in one day, than I ſhall 
with making horſe-ſhoes in a whole year. 8 
Crom. No, Hodge, we muſt be gone unto Bononia, 
There to relieve the noble earl of Bedford: 
Where, if I fail not in my policy, 
I ſhall deceive their ſubtle treachery. _ 
Hodge. Nay, I'll follow you. God bleſs us from 
the thieving banditti again. [ Exeunt, 


3 Whereas a noble earl is much di ifireſsd : T Wher eas for wheres 
So in K. Henry VI. P. II: | 
** You do prepare to ride unto Saint Albans, 
*© Whereas the king and queen do mean to hawk.” 
MalLoxE. 


SCEN b 
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Bononia v. 


A room in an hotel, 


Enter Bedford and Hoſt. 


Bed. Am I betray'd ? was Bedford born to die 

By ſuch baſe ſlaves, in ſuch a place as this ? 

Have I eſcap'd ſo many times in France, 

So many battles have I over-paſs'd, 

And made the French ſtir, when they heard my 
name ; $o £56 

And am I now betray'd unto my death? 

Some of their heart's-blood firſt ſhall pay for it, 
Hoſt. They do defire, my lord, to ſpeak with you. 
Bed. The traitors do defire to have my blood ; 

But by my birth, my honour, and my name, 

By all my hopes, my life ſhall coſt them dear. 

Open the door; I'll} venture out upon them, 

And if I muſt die, then I'll die with honour. 

Hot. Alas, my lord, that is a deſperate courſe t 
They have begirt you round about the houſe. 
Their meaning 1s, to take you priſoner, 

And ſo to ſend your body unto France. 

Bed. Firſt ſhall the ocean be as dry as ſand, 

Before alive they ſend me unto France, 


o Bononia is the Latin name of Bolognia, a town in Italy: 

TY © | — Marone: 
Aud made the French ſtir, when they heard my name; ] J ſufs 
ct that we ſhould read ir, i. e. feour away, run away haſtily: 

in K. Henry Y: - | 

Well make them tir away as ſwift as ſtones 

% Enforced from the old Aſſyrian ſlings,” 
To ir may as well mean 10 be active in their own defence, as 10 
Ay before their enemies, STEEVENS. | | 
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Hath here betray'd thine enemy to death. 
But be aſſur'd, my blood ſhall be reveng'd 


Without the ſhedding of one drop of blood, 


And therefore craves none but himſelf may enter, 


J'Il have my body firſt bor'd like a fieve, 
And die as Hector, gainſt the Myrmidons *, 
Ere France ſhall boaſt, Bedford's their priſoner. 
Treacherous France ! that, *gainſt the law of arms, 


Upon the beſt lives that remain in France. 
Enter a Servant. 


Stand back, or elſe thou run'ſt upon thy death. 
Ser. Pardon, my lord ; I come to tell your ho- 
nour, 
That they have hir'd a 8 0 
Who by his oratory hath promis'd them, 


Into their bands ſafe to deliver you; 


And a poor ſwain that attends upon him. 

Bed. A W ? bid him come in. 

[ Exit Servant. 

Were he as cunning in his eloquence, 
As Cicero, the famous man of Rome, 
His words. would be as chaff againſt the wind. 
Sweet-tongu'd Ulyſſes, that made Ajax mad, 
Were he, and his tongue 1n this ſpeaker's head, 
Ahve he wins me not; then *tis no n, 4 


Euler Cronnwell in a Neapolitan babit, and Hodge. 


Crom. Sir, are you the maſter of the houſe? 


Hoſt. 1 am, fir. 
Crom. By this ſame taken you muſt leave this 


Place, 


2 I have my body firſt bor'd like a ſieve, 
And die as r, gainſt the M Drmidons, So in Ag Ri- 


chard III. e en oY 


80 this anointed bod 
« By thee was prenched full of deadly lou MaroxE. 
: And 
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And leave none but the earl and I together, 
And this my peaſant here to tend on us. 
Hof. With all my heart: God grant you do ſome 
good, | Exit Hoft. Cromwell ſhuts the door, 
Bed. New, fir, what is your will with me? 
Crom. Intends your honour not to yield yourſelf | ? 
Bed. No, good en goals, not while my ſword 
doth laſt. 
Is this your eloquence for to perſuade me? 
Crom. My lord, my eloquence is for to fave you: 
I am not, as you judge, a Neapolitan, - 
But Cromwell; your ſervant, and an Engliſhman. 
Bed. How! Cromwell? not my farrier's ſon? 
Crom. The ſame, fir ; and am come to ſuccour you. 
Hodge. Ves faith, fir 5 and I am, Hodge, your poor 
ſmith : many a time and oft have I ſhod your dap- 
ple-grey . 
Bed. And wbat avails it me that thou art here ? 
Crom. It may avail, if you'll be rul'd by me. 
My lord, you know, the men of Mantua 
And theſe Bononians are at deadly ſtrife; 
And they, my lord, both love and honour you. 
Could you but get out of the Mantua port *, 
Then were you fafe, deſpite of all their force. 
Bed. Tut, man, thou talk'ſt of things impoſſible z 
Doſt thou not ſee, that we are. round beſet ? 


f our dapple grey. ] The old copy reads - your dapper grey. 
1 1 was mg arly a miſprint. M ALONE. 

* And they, my lord, ] i. e. the people of Mantua, Matone. 

Could you but get out of the Mantua port,] He was in Bononia, 
and wanted to go to Mantua, It ſhould therefore be ** inte the 
Mantuan port“ or gate; —ar in at, &. PERCY, 

The old reading is, I think, right. Could you but get out of 
the gate in this town of Bononia, which leads to Mantua. It is 
very common in provincial towns to denominate the gates from 
the places to which they lead ;—thus London gate and London road 
are found in various parts of England. —80 (as Mr. Steevens ob- 
ſerves to me) ** in Sparta one of the gates was called Porta Amy- 
| clza, or Amyclarum, becauſe it led rowards Amyclz, 'a city of 


Laconia,” MALONE. | 
Bd | How 
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mations, &c. 


* edithons read advice. Maroxz- 
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How then is't poſſible we ſhould eſcape? 
Crom. By force we cannot, but by policy. 

Put on the apparel here that Hodge doth wear, 


And give him yours: The ſtates, they know you not * 


(For, as I think, they never ſaw your face); 
And at a watch- word muſt I call them in, 
And will defire that we two ſafe may paſs 
To Mantua, where I'll ſay my bufineſs lies. 
How doth your honour like of this device * ?, 
Bed. O, wond'rous good But wilt rhou venture, 
Hodge! ? 
Hode. Will 1 ? | 
O noble lord, 
J do accord, 
In any thing I can : 
And do agree, 
To ſet thee free, 
Do Fortune what ſhe can. 
Bed. Come then, let us change our apparel firaight, 


The ſtates, they ſas you not} A fate was, in old i. 


2 principal perſonage ; a ruler or governour. 'So in T roilus and 


Creſida, vol. ix. p. 64: 
«© If any thing more than your ſport and pleaſure 
6 Did move your ene and this noble 2 799 
To call on him | 
See the note there. MALONν E. 
The word has often this ſenſe in the writings of that time, 
eſpecially un pros! writers, and even in publick procla- 
in the orders iſſued out for receiving the prin- 
ceſs Catharine of Spain, when ſhe came over to be Sue by 
our prince Arthur, A. D. 1501, it is directed 
% The ſaid princeſs ſhall be met about Blackwall, with the 
| fates following: that is to ſay, the duke of Bucks in one barge : 
the biſhop of Bath in another: the biſhop of Exeter in another: 


the earl of Northumberland in another: the earl of Kent in an- 


other, &c.“ See the MS original in the Britiſh Muſeum, Harl. 
MSS. 69. (25).—80 in our tranflation of the New Teſtament, 
St. Mark, vi. 21. it is, © Herod on his birth-day made a ſupper 


to his lords, high captains, and chief Hates [Gr. Tot; golf] of 


Gallilee.. Percy. 
— of this device ?] Thus the quarto, and folio r The 


Crom. 
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Crom. Go, Hodge ; make haſte, leſt they ſhould 


chance to call. 
Hodge. I warrant you I'll fit him with a ſuit. 
3 [' Exeunt Bedford and Hodge. 
Crom. Heavens grant this policy doth take ſuc- 
ces, | 

End that the earl may ſafely ſcape away! 
And yet it prieves me for this fimple wretch, 
For fear leſt they ſhould offer him violence : 
But of two evils *tis beſt to ſhun the greateſt ; 
And better is it that he live in thrall, 
Than ſuch a noble earl as he ſhould fall. 
Their ſtubborn hearts, it may be, will relent, 
Since he 1s gone, to whom their hate is bent. 


Re-enter Bedford and Hodpe. 


My lord, have you diſpatch'd? 

Bed, How doſt thou like us, Cromwell? is it 
well? | | 
Crom. O, my good lord, excellent. Hodge, how 

doſt feel thyſelf ? | 
Hodge. How do I feel myſelf ? why, as a noble- 
man ſhould do. O how I feel honour come creeping 
on! My nobility is wonderful melancholy 7 : Is it not 
moſt gentleman-like to be melancholy ? | 
Bed. Yes, Hodge: now go fit down in the ſtudy, 
and take ſtate upon the. 
Hodge. I warrant you, my lord; let me alone to 
take ſtate upon me: But hark, my lord, do you feel 
nothing bite about you? 


7 My nobility is wonderful melancholy: 1s it not moft gentle · 
man-like to be melancholy ?] So in the Minter's Tale: 

Fe ſeems to be the more noble in being fantaſtical.“ 

Again, in Every Man in his Humour : 9 8 

Oh, it's your only fine humour, fir; your true melancholy 
breed; your perfect fire uit. MaLONE. 


D d 3 Bed. 
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be inferred from the paſſage bejory us. STEEVENS, 
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Bed. No, truſt me, Hodge. Ex; 
Hodge. Ay, they know they want their old paſ- 


ture. Tis a ſtrange thing of this vermin, they dare 


not meddle with nobility. 
Crom. Go take thy place, Hodge; I will call 
them in. 
Now all is done Enter an if you pleaſe, 


Enter the Sener and 458. States and Citizens of Bo- 
nuonia, and Officers With halberts. 


Gle. * hat, have you won him? will he yield 
himſelf ? 
Crom. I have, an't pleaſe you; and the quiet earl 
Doth yield himſelf to be diſpos'd by you. 
Gov. Give him the money that we promis'd him ; 
So let him go, whither it pleaſe himſelf, 
Crom. My bufineſs, ſir, lies unto Mantua; 
Pleaſ you to give me a ſafe conduct thirhes;: | 
Gov. Go, and conduct him to the Mantua port, 
And ſee bim ſafe deliver'd preſently. 
[ Exeunt Cromzwell, Bedford, and an Officer. 
Go draw the gurtains, let us ſce the earl 
1 An attendant opens th curtains. 
O, be 


8 Go draw the curtains, let 15 1 fre the carl: —] Here is another 
proof of 'what has been already advanced relative to the want of | 


ſcenes i in our old theatres, See vol. i. p. 19 MALoNE. 


To draw the curtains,' anciently meant the ſame as to open, or 
vndrazu thein, as we ſay in modern language. So in the ſtage di- 
rections relative to the murder of duke Humphrey, quarto edit. 
* Then the curtaines being drawne, duke Humphrey is diſc#- 
vered, &c.” Again, ibid. at the death of cardinal Beaufort: 
6 the curtaines be drarune and the cardinal is diſcovered — ” 

Nothing was once more common than to divide large rooms by 
means of a curtain, or traverſe, that they might anſwer the war 
of more than one apartment. The chamber of Bedford was properly 
ſeparired from his ſtudy by this contrivance. I think therefore 
that nothing relative to want of ſcenery in our early theatres, can 


I doubt 
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O, he is writing ; ſtand apart a while. | 
Hodge. | reads. ] Fellow William, I am not as I have 
been; I went from you a ſmith, I write to you as a lord. 
Jam at this preſent writing, among the Polonian ſauſages ?, 
Ido commend my lordſhip to Ralph and to Roger, to Bridget 
and to Dorothy, and ſo to all the youth of Putney. 
Gov. Sure theſe are the names of Engliſh noble- 
men : 
Some of his ſpecial friends, to whom he writes :!— 
Hodge ſounds a note. 
But ſtay, he doth addreſs himſelf to fing. 
Hodge ſings a ſong. 
My lord, I am glad you are ſo frolick and fo blithe : 
Believe me, noble lord, if you knew all, 
You'd change your merry vein to ſudden ſorrow. 
Hodge. 1 change my merry vein? no, thou Bo- 
nonian, no; 5 
Jam a ford, and therefore let me go. 
I do defy thee and thy ſauſages; | 
Therefore ſtand off, and come not near my honour. 
_ Gov. My lord, this jeſting cannot ſerve your turn. 
Hodge. Doſt think, thou black Bononian beaſt, 
That 1 do flout, do gibe, or jeſt 2 


I doubt much whether it was ever a common practice in Eng- 
land to divide rooms in private houſes by means of curtains ; but 
however that may have been, it ſeems both from the preſent 
paſſage and many others (which are cited ante, vol. i. p. 19.) that 
it certainly was a common practice in our ancient Heatres: and 
the reſorting to this expedient, when any perſon was to be diſ- 
covered in a different apartment from that in which the prin- 
cipal action was exhibited, appears to me as deciſive a proof of the 

want of ſcenery as can be well produced. Maron. 

9 — among the Polonian ſauſages.] I ſuppoſe Hodge uſes this 
as a term of contempt for the people of Bolognia, they being fa» 
mous for this kind of viand, —which in vulgar language is at this 
day called a Polony. In the quarto the word is ſpelled, in one 
place, /afigis, in another caßges. MaLone. 5 

J ſuppoſe he means co//acts, or as it was then written, coſſaquess 


a PERCY. 
From a ſubſequent line it appears that a word of three ſyllables 
was intended. MaALoNe, | 
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405 LORD CROMWELL, 


No, no, thou beer pot, know that I, 


A noble earl, a lord par- dy— 2 trumpet ſounds | 
Gov. What means this trumpet” 8 ſound! ? 


Enter a Mr enger. 


Cit, One. ! is come from the ſtates of Mantua. 
Gov. What, would you with us ? ſpeak thou man 
of Mantua. 
Mezf. Men of Bononia, this my bs: is; 
To let you know, the noble earl of Bedford 


Is ſafe within the town of Mantua, 


And wills you ſend the peaſant that you have, 
Who hath deceiv'd your expectation: 


Or elſe the ſtates of Mantua have yow'd, 


They will recall the truce that they have made; : 
And not a man ſhall ſtir from forth your town, 
That ſhall return, unleſs you ſend him back. 
Gov. O this misfortune, how it mads my heart 
The Neapolitan hath beguil'd us all. 
Hence with this fool, What ſhall we do with him, 
The earl being gone? A plague upan it all! 
Hodge. No, Vl aſſure you, I am no earl, but 2 
ſmith, ſir, one Hodge, a ſmith at Putney, fir : one 
that bath gulled you, that hath bored you, fir". 
Gov, Away with him ; take hence the fool you 


came for. 5 
Hodge. Ay, fir, and Pl leave the greater fool with 
1 
4e. Farcwel, Bononians, Come, friend, along 
with me. | 


Ke My friend, afore; my tredfhin will fol- 

low thee, L { Exeunt Hodge and Meſſenger. 

Gov. Well, Mantua, fince by thee the earl is loſt, 
Within few days I hope to ſee thee croſt. 

¶ Exeunt Governour, States, Attendants, Sc. 


zar bath bored oz, Hr.] So in 297 Henry VIII: 
le bores me with ſome trick. 28 STEEVE Wy 
| * ._ —- Enter 


— 


LORD CROMWELL. gog 
41 Enter Chorus, 


Cho. Thus far you ſee how Cromwell's fortune 
>. 3 | 
'The earl of Bedford, being ſafe in Mantua, 
Deſires Cromwell's company into France, 
To make requital for his courteſy; 
But Cromwell doth deny the earl his ſuit, 
And tells him that thoſe parts he meant to ſee, 
He had not yet ſet footing on the land; 
And ſo directly takes his way to Spain; 
The earl to France 3; and ſo they both do part. 
Now let your thoughts, as ſwift as is the wind, 
Skip ſome few years that Cromwell ſpent in 
| travel; | 
And now imagine him to be in England, 
Servant unto the Maſter of the rolls ; 
Where in ſhort time he there began to flouriſh : 
An hour ſhall ſhow you what few years did 
| _ cheriſh “. „ 


And tells him that thoſe paris he meant to ſee, 
He had not yet ſet footing on the land;] TI would read 
thoſe parts, The lines appear to me ungrammatical as they ſtand, 
| | STEEVENS. 

3 The earl to Frauce;] Yet Bedford [ante, Scene II.] is only 
apprehenſive of having his body ſent into France, &c. This is a 
ſtrange inconfiftency, PER WC. | 

The earl's apprehenfions in the former ſcene are, that he ſhould 


be ſent a priſoner into France, 


% Tl have my body firſt bor'd like a ſieve, | 

* Ere France ſhall boaſt, Bedford's their pri/oner.” 
It appears from a ſubſequent part of the play that he returned 
to England; to which his ſhorteſt route from Mantua was through 
France. MaLons. e 
N began to flouriſh ; | 
An hour will ſhew you what ferv years did cheriſh.] I ſuppoſe 


for the ſake of rhime we ſhould read no. STEEVENS. 


SCENE 


410. LORD CROMWELL. 
SCENE III. 
London. | 

A room in fir Chriſtopher Hales's houſe. 


Muſic-ꝶ plays; then a banquet is brought in. Enter fir 
 Chriflopher Hales, Cromwell, and two Se; ants. 


Hales. Come, firs, be careful of your maſter's 
credit; 8 

And as our bounty now en che figure 
Of common entertainment, ſo do you, 
With looks as free as 1s your maſter's foul, 
Give formal welcome to the thronged ables, | 
That ſhall receive the cardina}'s followers, 
And the attendants of the great lord chancellor, 
But all my care, Cromwell, depends on thee : 
Thou art a man differing from vulgar form, 
And by how much thy Pirie 's rank d *bove theſe, 
In rules of art, by ſo much it ſhines brighter 
By travel, whoſe obſervance pleads his merit, 
In a moſt learn'd, yet unaffecting ſpirit, 
Good Cromwell, caſt an eye of fair regard - 
*Bout all my houſe ; and what this ruder fleſh *, 
Through ignorance, or wine, do miſcreate, 
Salve thou with courteſy. If welcome want, 
Full bowls and ample banquets will ſeem ſcant *, 

Crom. Sir, as to whatſoever lies in me, 
Aſſure you, I will ſhew my utmoſt duty. 


5 — tis ruder fleſh,] i. e. theſe coarſer natures ; meaning, I 


ſuppoſe, his — to Whom he points as he . | 
OTEEVENS, 


6 — if welcome avant, 
F ull bowls and ample banquets will ſzem ſcant.] We meet a 


fimilar ſentiment 1 in Macbeth : 
„the feaſt is ſold, 


That is not often vouch'd while 'tis a making, 
4% Tis given with welcome. Maroxz. 


Hales. 


LORD CROMWELL. 411 
Hales. About it then; the lords will ſtraight be 
here. [ Exit Cromwell. 
Cromwell, thou haſt thoſe parts would rather ſuit 
The ſervice of the ſtate than of my houſe : 
I look upon. thee with a loving eye, 
That one day will prefer thy deſtiny. 


Enter a Servant, 


Ser. Sir, the lords be at hand. 
Hales. They are welcome: bid Cromwell ſtraight 
attend us, 


And look you all things be in perfect readineſs. 
[ Exit Servant. 


The muſic ck plays. Enter cardinal Wally, fir Thomas More, 


Gardiner, Cromwell, and other attendants. 


Mol. O, fir Chriſtopher, 
You are too liberal: What! a banquet too? 
Hales. My lords, if words could ſhow the ample 
welcome 
That my free heart affords you, I could then 
Become a prater; but I now muſt deal 
Like a feaſt-politician with your lordſhips ; 
Defer your welcome till the banquet end, 
That it may then ſalve our defect of fare: 
Yet welcome now, and all that tend on you. 

Fol. Our thanks to the kind Maſter of the rolls. 
Come and fit down; fit down fir Thomas More. 
'Tis ſtrange, how that we and the Spaniard differ ; 
Their dinner is our banquet after dinner, 

And they are men of active diſpoſition. 
This 1 gather, that, by their ſparing meat, 
Their bodies are more fitter for the wars; 
And if that famine chance to pinch their maws, 
Being us'd to faſt, it breeds in them leſs pain. 
* Fill me ſome wine; ; Ill anſwer cardinal 


Wolſey. . KP 
wy 


F 
% 


412 LORD CROM WELL. 
My lord, we Engliſh are of more freer ſouls, 
Than hunger-ſtary'd and ill- complexion'd Spaniards, 
They that are rich in Spain, ſpare belly-food, 
To deck their backs with an Italian hood, 
And filks of Seville; and the pooreſt ſnake 7, = 
That feeds on lemons, pilchards *, and-ne'er heated 
His palate with ſweet fleſh, will bear a caſe 
More fat and gallant than his ſtarved face ?. 
Pride, the inquiſition, and this belly- evil, 
Are, in my judgment, Spain's three-headed devil. 
More. Indeed it is a plague unto their nation, 
Who ſtagger after * in blind imitation. 
Hates, My lords, with welcome, I preſent your 
lordſhips LN is 
A ſolemn health. | 
More. I love healths well; but when as healths do 


1 
Pain to the head, and body's ſurfeiting, 
Then ceaſe I healths: | 


7 — and the pooreſt ſnake,] This term, equivalentto ** pooreſt 


creature,” is ſtill current in Staffordſhire. Cole (who in his Latiz 
and Engliſh Dictionary, 8vo. has almoſt every peculiar word and 
phraſe of Shakeſpeare) renders. ** a poor ſnake” Latine, {rus, as 
it it were expreſſive of a, poor beggar.” 
The ſame expreſſion is found in Sir Fohn Oldcaſtle: 
| «© — and you poor /zakes come ſeldom to a booty.“ 
| £5 446348 | Tier. 
* — S4ilchers,] We ſhould read pilchards, i. e. che ſiſn ſo called. 
Pilche or pilcher is a Jeathern coat. STEEVENSs 
3 Z will bear a caſe | 
More fat and gallant than his flarved face.] By caſe the 


poet ſeems to mean their clothes; They defraud their appetites to 


adorn their perſons. Their habits are more Fat (1, e. rich) than 


their faces. Fat may, however, mean bo//tered out, bombaſted, as 
was anciently the faſhion, STREEVE NVC. . 
When * queen Elizabeth (ſays Cary in his Pre/ent State of Eng- 
land, 1626) aſked a knight, named Young, how he liked a com- 
pany of brave ladies; he anſwered—As I like my ſilver- haired co · 
nies at home; the caſes are far better than the bodies. 
Perhaps we ought to read,  _ | 
MꝰM.ore Ane and gallant, &c. MarLone. | 
* ho ſtagger after —] Thus the folios. The quarto has Hager. 
1 e e ee ee 


Nay 
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LORD CROMW ELI. 413 
Nay ſpill not friend ; for though the drops be 1— ͥ 
Vet have they foros to force men to the wall. 
Mol. Sir Chriſtopher, is that your man ? 
Hales, An't like oth 
Your grace, he is a ſcholar, and a in ; 
One that hath travelled — many parts 
Of Chriſtendom, my lord. 
Mol. My friend, come nearer: have * been a 
traveller! ? | | 
Crom. My lord, © 
J have added to my knowledge, the Law Countries, 
With France, Spain, Germany, and Italy; - 
And though ſmall gain of profit I did find, - 
Yet it did pleaſe my eye, content my mind. 
Mol. What do you think then of the ſeveral ſtates 
And princes* courts as you have travelled? 
Com. My lord, no court with Me, may com 
ate, 
Neither * ſtate, nor civil government. 
Luft dwells in France, in Italy, and Spain, 
From the poor peaſant, to the prince's train. 
In Germany and Holland, riot ſerves; - 
And he that moſt can drink, moſt he deſerves, 


England I praiſe not for l here was born „ 


But that ſhe laughs the others unto ſcorn. 


Mol. My lord, there dwells within that ſpirit more | 


Than can be diſcern'd by the outward eye — 

Sir Chfiſtopher, will you part with your man? 
Hales. I have ſought to Proffer him unto your lord- 
| ſhip; 


And now L.ſee he hath preferr'd himſelf, 


Mol. What is thy name? 
Crom. Cromwell, my lord. 
Mol. Then, Cromwell, here we make thee ſolicitor 


— 4 Here auas born,] I 'do not praiſe England becauſe 1 
am a native of it, but for its ſuperiority over other countries. 80 


un Othello: 


— haply for J am black.“ Maron. 
| Of 
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414 LORD CROMWE LI. 


Of our cauſes, and neareſt, next ourſelft: 
Gardiner, give you kind welromg to the man, 
| [Gardiner embraces Bim. 
More. My lord cardinal, you are a royal winner *, 
Have got a man, beſides your bounteous dinner, 
Well, my good knight, pray, that, we come no more; 
If we come often, thou may'ſt ſhut thy door. 
Mol. Sir Chriſtopher, hadſt thou S me half it 
thy lands, 
Thou could ft not have pleas'd me ev, much as with 
This man of thine. My infant thoughts do ſpell, 
Shortly his fortune ſhall be lifted higher; 8 
True induſtry doth kindle bonour's fire: 
And ſo, kind maſter of the rolls, farewel. 
Hales. Cromwell, farewel. FI 
Crom. Cromwell takes his leave of you, 
That ne'er will leave to love and honour you *. - 
; ——— 7 he 1 ck he as they go out. 


Enter Doris 


Cho. Now Cromwell's higheſt fortunes do begin. 
Wolſey, that lov'd him as he did his life, 
Committed all his treaſure to his hands, 

Wolſey i is dead; and Gardiner, his man, 
Is now created biſhop of Wincheſter, 
Pardon if we omit all Wolſey 8 life, 


* My lord cardinal, you are a royal avinner,— 

Well, my good hight, pray that wwe come Sc.] Ther metre 

'of theſe lines is defective in the old copies, on which account the 
words in Roman characters have been added. There can be no 
doubt that theſe couplets were rendered — 15 the careleſs- 

neſs of the printer. MALON E. 

> That ne er will leave to love and honour you. \ That ne 'er 
will ceaſe to love, &c. So in King Henry VI. P. II. | 
«+ You-bad me ban, and will you bid me Jcave n 
"MALoNE. 


bet + 


be 


: | 
o 


LORD CROMWELL. 475 
Becauſe our play depends on Cromwell's death. 
Now fit, and ſee his higheſt ſtate of all, 

His height of rifing, and his ſudden fall. 
Pardon the errors are already paſt, N 
And live in hope the beſt doth come at laſt. 
My hope upon your favour doth depend, 
And looks to have your liking ere the end. [ Exit; 


IV Cc E N. | 
The ſame. 
A publick walk, 


Enter e b hop of Wi Acheter; ne dukes of Norfolk 
and of Suffolk, fir Thomas * 5 i e Hales, 
and Cromwell. 


Nor. Maſter Cromwell, fince cardinal Wolſey's 
death, 
His majeſty] is given to underſtand 
There's certain bills and writings in your hand, 
That much concern the ſtate of England, 
My lord of Wincheſter, is it not ſo ? 
Gar. My lord of Norfolk, we two were whilons 
tellows : 
And maſter Cromwell, chough our maſter's love 
Did bind us, while his love was to the king, 
It is no boot now to deny thoſe things, 
Which may be prejudicial to the fate : 
And though that God hath rais'd my fortune higher 
Than any way J look*d for, or deſerv'd, 
Yer may my life no longer with me dwell, 
Than I prove true unto my Oye: 
What ſay you, maſter Cromwell ? have you thoſe 
Writings, ay, or no? 
Crom. Here are the writings : 
And on my knees I give them up unto 


The worthy dukes of Suffolk, and of Norfolk. 1 
He 


0 


416 LORD CROMWELL 
He was my maſter, and each virtuous part 
That liv'd in him, I tender'd with my heart; 
But what his head complotted gainſt the ſtate, 
My country's love commands me that to e. a 
His ſudden. death I grieve for, not his fall“, 
Becauſe he ſought to work my country's thrall., 
Su,. er the king ſhall hear of this thy 
"» 
Who, I aſſure myſelf, will well reward thee. 
My lord, let's go unto his majeſty, 
And ſhow thoſe n which he longs to ſee. 
 [Exennt Norfolk and Suffolk, 


Enter Bedford haftily.. 


0 Bed. Hoy ons" who. is this? Cromwell! ? By my 
© RY 
Welcome to England : thou once man fave my life ; F 
Didſt not, Cromwell? | 
Crom. If I did ſo, tis greater e 8 
That you remember it, than for f 
Vainly to report it. 
Bed. Well, Cromwell, now's the time, 
I ſhall commend thee to my ſovereign. 
Cheer up thyſelf, for Iwill raiſe thy ſtate; 


— 


A Ruſſel yet was never found ingrate. [Exit Z 
Hales. O how uncertain is the wheel of ſtate * L 
Who lately greater than the cardinal, ' A 


For fear and love? and now who lower lies ? 
Gay honours are but Fortune's flatteries ; 


His ſudden death I grieve for, not his fall,] Thus all the C04 
- nes... 2 he context ſhews, I think, that theauthor wrote nor. 
MATLONE. 

I believe the old reading ! is the true one. I grieve, ſays 
Cromwell, for his death, becauſe it was too ſudden to allow time 
tor repentance, I am mot ſorry for his fall, becauſe had his 
power laſted, he would have employed it againſt the intereſts of 
his country. STEEVENS. 

* O how uncertain is the, wheel of ſtate !] This may be the true 
reading, and may mean the revolution of Rate affairs. But I rather 
think 'we ſhould read—the wheel- of fate, the word fate having 

- oecurred juſt before. STEEVBNS, | A 1 
N 


LORD CROMWELL: 417 
And whom this day pride and ambition ſwells, 
To- morrow envy and ambition quells: 44 
More, Who ſees the cob-web tangle the poor fly, 
May boldly ſay, the wretch's death is nigh; 
Gard: I knew his ſtate and proud ambition - 


Were too too violent to laſt o'er-long. 


Hales. Who ſoars too near the ſun with golden 
wings; 
Melts them ; to ruin his own fortune brings. 
| Enter the duke of Suffolk. 
Suf. Cromwell, kneel down, In king Henry's 
name ariſe 5 | 


Sir Thomas Cromwell; thus begins thy fame. 


Enter the duke of Norfolk. 


Nor. Cromwell, the gracious majeſty of England, 
For the good liking he conceives of thee, 
Makes thee the maſter of the jewel-houſe, 
Chief ſecretary to himſelf, and withal 
Creates thee one of his highneſs' privy-council. 


Enter the earl of Bedford. 


Bed, Where is ſir Thomas Cromwell? is he 
-.._-- . knighted ? | 
Suf. He 1s, my lord. 
Bed. Then, to add honour to 7 
His name, the King creates him the lord keeper 
Of his privy ſeal #, and maſter of the rolls, | 
Which 


1 Then to add honour to | | 
His name, the king creates him the lord keeper 
Of his privy ſeal, Sc.] The riſe of Cromwell to the 
higheſt honours of the ſtate was certainly ſudden, but not quite 
ſo rapid as this author has repreſented. In 1531 he was made 


a privy counſellor and maſter of the jewel-houſe, and the next 


year clerk of the hanaper, and chancellor of the exchequer : 


min 1534, principal ſecretary of ſtate and maſter of the rolls. 
The following year he was appointed vicar-general over all 
the ſpiritualities in England, _ the king; on the oy 

| e 05 


Vol. II. 


e eee e 


the office of ahead of the 2 MaLoxx. 


418 LORD CROMWE L L. | 


Which you, fir Chriſtopher, do now enjoy * : 
The king determines higher place for you. 
Crom. My lords, 
Theſe honours are too high for my deſert. 
More. O content thee, man; who would not 
chooſe it? 
Vet thou art wiſe in ſeeming to refaſe 1 it. 
Gard. Here's honours, titles and promotions: 
I fear this climbing will have ſudden fall. 
Nor. Then come, my lords; let's all together bring 
This new-made counſellor to England's king. 
 [ Exeunt all but Gardiner, 
Gard. But Gardiner means his glory ſhall be 
 dimm'd. | 
Shall Cromwell live a greater man than I? 
My envy with his. honour now is bred : 


1 hope to Horten Cromwell 7 head. [Exit 
8 4 N E u. | 
London. 


” ſtreet before CromwelPs houſe, 


Enter Freſcobald. 


2 O Freſcobald, what ſhall become of thee ? 
Where ſhalt thou go, or which way ſhalt thou turn? 
Fortune, that turns her too unconſtant wheel, 

Hath turn'd thy wealth and riches in the ſea. 
All parts abroad wherever I have been 


of July 1536, lord keeper of the priry-ſeal; and ſoon after- 
wards he was advanced to the dignity of a baron. In 1537 he was- 
created knight of the garter, and in 1540 earl of Eſſex and lord 
high chamberlain of En ngland. MALONR. 

3 Which.you,. fir Chriſtopher, do now enjoy :] The fact was ex- 


actly the reverſe of what is here ſtated. Cromwell's predeceſſor in 


this office was not fir Chriſtopher Hales, but Dr. Taylor ; and 


Hales, (who was the king's attorney-general,) ſucceeded Cromwell 


in the rolls; not however immediately on his advancement to 


Grow ¾] 


LORD CROMWELTL. 419 


Grow weary of me, and deny me ſuccour. 
My debtors, they that ſhould relieve my want, 
Forſwear my money, ſay they owe me none; 
They know my ſtate too mean to bear out law : 
And here in London, where I oft have been, 
And have done good to many a wretched man, 
I am now moſt wretched here, deſpis'd myſelf, 
In vain it 1s, more of their hearts to try ; 
W n therefore, iny thee down and die. 

[ Lies down, 
Enter Seely and Joan. 


Seely. Come Joan, come; let's ſee what he'll 

do for us now. I wis we have done for him 7, when 
many a time and often he might have gone a-hungry 
to bed. 
Joan. Alas man, now he is made a lord, he'll 
never look upon us; he'll fulfill the old proverb, 
Set beggars a horſeback and they'll ride A well-a-day for 
my cow ! ſuch as he hath made us come behind 
hand; we had never pawn'd our cow elſe to pay our rent. 
Seely. Well Joan, he'll come this way; and by 
God's dickers I'll tell him roundly of it, an if he 
were ten lords: 'a ſhall know that I had not my 
cheeſe and my bacon for nothing. 

Foan, Do you remember, huſband, how he would 
mouch up my cheeſe-cakes*? He hath forgot this 
now ; but now we'll remember him ?. 


* Forſwear my money; | Deny on oath that they are indebted 
to me. MarLone, 
I wis ave have done for bim, ] I wis is I Eno. The word is 
now obſolete. MaLoNE. 

— how he would mouch 25 my cheeſe-cakes ?] To mouch is 
to eat eagerly. Hence, I ſuppoſe, mounch, a word which we meet 
with in Macbeth: 

& A ſailor's wife had cheſtnuts in her lap, 
& And mounch'd, and mounch'd, and mounch'd“. 
MaALoNE, 

— but now well e him.] We'll remind him. So in 
Sir Tr Oldcaſtle : 

66 If I forget, do you remember me.“ MaALONE. 


E e 2 Seely, 
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intended by the author. Ma uONE. 


420 LORD CROMWELL. 
Seely. Ay, we ſhall have now three flaps with a 
fox-tail : but i'faith T'll jibber a joint, but I'll tel! 
him his own. — Stay, who comes here? O, ſtand up, 
„„ W 7 roo 


Enter Hodge with a tip-Raff 5 Cromwell, with the mace 


carried before him; the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
and attendants. 3 


DT Hodge. Come; away with theſe beggars here. 


Riſe up, firrah ; come out, good people; run a- 
fore there ho. ¶ Freſcobald riſes, and ſtands at a diſtance. 
Seely. Ay, we are kick'd away, now we come for 
our own; the time hath been, he would ha' look'd 
more friendly upon us: And you, Hodge, we know | 
you well enough, though you are ſo fine, : 
Crom. Come hither, firrah :—Stay, what men are 


theſe ? - 


1 But, faith PI] jibber a joint, bat PII tell him his oxon.] Of 
this phraſe it is not eafy to aſcertain the preciſe import. The 
meaning ſeems to be—T'll ſuffer my joints to be torn a/under if I 
do not tell him, &c. Or perhaps Seely means to ſay— I'll be 
contented to be ſpitted if I don't, &c. 1 „ 

The phraſe is uſed by Fletcher in his Voman Pleas'd, 1647, in 
ſuch a manner as rather countenances the latter interpretation ; 

«© 3 Gent, To ſupper doſt thou mean? | 

„Pen. To any thing | 

That has the ſmell of meat in't.—Tell me true, gen- 
temen, | 
Are not you three now going to be ſinfull? | 
To jeabard a joint, or ſo? I've found your faces, 
| And ſee <vhore written in your eyes.” | 
The modern editors of Fletcher's plays, in 1750 and 1798, 
have for jeabard (which appears to be the ſame word as that in 


the text, only differently ipelled) ſubſtituted jeopard, without 


aſſigning any reaſon for departing from the reading of the old 
copy, which appears from the preſent paſſage to be right. The 
ſubſtituted word will not admit of the equivog ue which was clearly | 


Perhaps we ought to read—T'll gibbet a joint, &c. i. e. ſuffer 
one of my limbs to be gie. PtRCY- 
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My honeſt hoſt of Hounſlow, and his wife? 
I owe thee money, father, do I not ? 
Ceely. Ay, by the body of me, doſt thou. Would 
thou would'ſt pay me: good four pound it is; I hav't 
o' the poſt at home *. 
Com. I * tis true. Sirrah, give him ten ans 
els.— 
And look your wife and you do ſtay to dinner ? ; 
And while you live, I freely give to you 
Four pound a year, for the four pound I ought 
you. | | 
Seely, Art not chang'd ? Art old Tom ſtill ? Now 
God bleſs thee, good lord Tom. Home Joan, home; 
I'll dine with my lord Tom to day, and thou ſhalt 
come next week, Fetch my cow; home Joan, 
home, 5 
Joan. Now God bleſs thee, my good lord Tom: 
I'll fetch my cow preſently. [l Erxit Joan. 


Enter Gardiner. 


Crom. Sirrah, go to yon ſtranger; tell him, I 
Deſire him ſtay to dinner: I muſt ſpeak 5 
With him. Zo Hodge. 

Gard. My lord of Norfolk, ſee you this 
Same bubble ? that ſame puff? but mark the end, 


My lord ; mark the end. 


| 2 Good four pound it is; I hav'to' the poſt at home.] The pa on 
which the account was ſcored. So in the Comedy of Errors: 
„ If the return, I ſhall be po/? indeed, N 


“ For ſhe will core your fault upon my pate. 
| MaLoNE. 


3 And look your wife and you do flay to dinner :] Stowe ſays 
[Survey of London, p. 139+] that he had himſelf often ſeen at 
lord Cromwell's gate more than two hundred perſons ſerved. 
twice every day with bread, meat, and drink ſyfficient,” 

| | MaLONE,s 


Eeg Mer. 
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Nor. 1 promiſe you, I like not ſomething he hath 


. 
But let that paſs; the king doth love him well. 


Cron. Good morrow to my lord of Wincheſter: 1 


know 


You bear me hard about the Whey lands. 


Gard. Have I not reaſon, when relipion's wrong'd? 


| You had ne colour for what you have done. 


Crom. Yes, the aboliſhing of antichriſt, 
And of his popiſh order from our realm. | 
I am no enemy to religion; 


But what is done, it is for England's good. 


What did they ſerve for, but to feed a ſort 

Of lazy abbots and of full- fed fryars -? 

They neither plow nor ſow, and yet they reap 
The fat of all the land, and ſuck the poor. 
Look, what was theirs is in king Henry's hands ; : 


His wealth before lay in the abbey lands. 


Gard, Indeed theſe things you have alledg'd, my 
lord; * 
When, God doth know, the infant yet unborn 
Will eurſe the time the abbies were pull'd comm. 

I pray now where is hoſpitality ? 

Where now may poor diſtreſſed people go, 

For to relieve their need, or reſt their bones, 

When weary travel doth- oppreſs their limbs? 

And where religious men ſhould take them in, 

Shall now be kept back with a maſtiff dog; ; 

And thouſand thouſand= | 

Nor. 0 Iny tord, no more: : 


4 j — . to 1 a "Wa 


of lazy "abbots an of full-fed fryars*] A fort aneienth 

ified a company; a numerous body. So in Aretine's Wars of 

ö 2 2 tranſlated by Golding, 1563: Howbeit, when night 
came, ecpying a great forte of flers on che ſea-coaſt”— + 


MALonE. 


Things 
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Things paſt redreſs tis bootleſs to complain . 

Com. What, ſhall we to the nm 

Nor. We'll follow you, my lord; pray lead the 
7 | 


Enter old Cromwell, in the dr f of a farmer. 


Old Crom. How |! one Cromwell made lord keeper, 
ſince I left Putney, and dwelt in Yorkſhire ? I 
never heard better news: I'll fee that Cromwell, or 
it ſhall go hard, 
Com. My aged father! State then ſet aſide, 
Father, upon my Knee I crave your bleſſing, 
One of my ſervants, go, and have him in; 
At better leiſure will we talk with him. 
Old Crom. Now if I die, how happy were the day! 
To ſee this comfort, rains forth ſhowers of joy. 
I [ Exeunt old Cromwell and Servant, 
Nor. This duty in him ſhows a kind of grace. 
[ Afige. 


Crom. Go on before, for time draws on apace. 
[ Exeunt all but Freſcobald. 
Freſ. J wonder what this lord would have with me, 
His man ſo ſtrictly gave me charge to ſtay : 
I never did offend him to my knowledge. 
Well, good or bad, I mean to bide it all; 
; Worſe than I am, now never can befall. 


Enter Banifter and his wy, 


- Hans Come, wife, 

J take it to be almoſt dinner time; 2 ; 

For maſter Newton, and maſter Croſby ſent 

To me laſt night, they would come dine with me, 
And take their bond in. I pray thee, hie thee home, 
And ſee that all things be in readineſs. 


5 Things paſt redreſs lis Bootle oe to complain, ] Complain was for- 
merly uſed in an active ſenſe. So in the Rape of Lucrece : | 
And by chaſte Lucrece' foul, that late complain d 
% Her wrongs to us” — Malonz. 


Ee 1 Ms. 
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Mrs. Ban. They ſhall be welcome, huſband ; Til 
go before: 
But is not that man maſter Feaſcabald) ö 
e runs and embraces him, 
. 0 heavens! it i is Kind maſter Freſcobald : 
Say, ſir, what hap hath brought you to this paſs ? 
Freſ. The ſame that brought you to your miſery... 


Ban. Why would you not ecquaint me with your 
ſtate? 


Is Baniſter your poor friend then forgot, 
Whoſe goods, whoſe loye, whoſe life and all is 


yours? 
Fre ref. I thought your uſage would be as the reſt, 
That had more kindneſs at my hands than you, 


Yet look d aſkance when as they ſaw me poor. 


Mrs. Ban. If Baniſter would bear ſo baſe a heart, 
I-nefer would look my huſband in the face, 
But hate him as I would a cockatrice. 
Ban. And well thou E ſhould Baniſter deal 
o. 


Since that I ſaw you, fir, my ſtate 1s mended ; 


And for the thouſand pound I owe to you, 
J have it ready for you, fir, at home : 


And though I grieve your fortune is ſo bad, 


Yet that my hap's to help you, makes me glad. 


And now, fir, will it pleaſe you walk with me ? 


Freſ. Not yet I cannot, for the lord chancellor 
Hath here commanded me to wait on him: | 
For what I know not; pray God it be for good, 
Ban. Neyer make doubt of that; Pl! warrant you, 
He is as kind a noble gentleman, 
As ever did poſſeſs the place he hath. 
Mrs. Ban. Sir, my brother is his fteward : : if you 
leaſe, 
We'll go a and bear you company ; 
I know we ſhall not want for welcome there, 7 222 
He With all my heart: but bare become of 


 Bagot ? ? 
Fan. 
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Ban. He is hang'd for buying jewels of the king's. 
Freſ. A juſt reward for one ſo impious. | 

The time draws on : fir, will you go along ? 
Ban, Vl follow you, Kind maſter Freſcobald. 


| Exeunt. 
. N „ 
The * 
Another ſtreet. 
Enter Newton and Croſby. 


| New, Now, maſter Craiby, I ſee you have.a care, 
To keep your word, in payment of your money, 
Croſ. By my faith I have reaſon on a bond, 
Three thouſand pound is far too much to forfeit ; 
And yet I doubt not maſter Baniſter, 
New. By my faith, fir, your ſum is more than 
mine; 
And yet I am not ech behind you wo, 
Confidering that to-day I paid at court. 
| Crofſ. Maſs, and well remember'd : What is the 
reaſon 
Lord Cromwell's men wear fuch long ſkirts upon 
Their coats? they reach down to their very hams. 
New, I will reſolve you, fir ; and thus it is: 
The biſhop of Wincheſter, that loves not Cromwell, 
(As great men are envied as well as leſs) 
A while ago there was a jar between them 
And it was brought to my lord Cromwell's ear 
That biſhop Gardiner would fit on his ſkirts : 
Upon which word he made his men long blue 
coats, 
And in the court wore one of them himſelf; 
And meeting with the biſhop, quoth he, my lord, 


Here s {kirts enough now for your grace to fit on; 
Which 
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Which 'vex'd the biſhop to the very heart. 
This is the reafon why they wear long coats *. 
Croſ. Tis always ſeen, and mark it for a rule, 
That one great man will envy {till another; | 
But tis a thing that nothing concerns me: — 
What, ſhall we now to maſter Baniſter's ? 
New. Ay, come, we'll "Pp" him royally for aur 
dinner. ER | ¶ Exeunt, 


LC. N . 
_ The ſame. . 


Lt room in Cromwell 8 Bouſe. 


Enter the Uſer, and the Seer?) Several ſervants C1 9 
* rtbe Aaęr with diſhes in their hands. 


UP. Uncover there, gentlemen... 
* #767% mo 


"This i the reaſon 8 1 the caats. 1 Whatever might 
have been the reaſon, the fact is as here repreſented, Stowe, who 
tells us he remembered Cromwell's houſhold, ſays that the Shirts 
of his f yeomen in livery awere large enough for their Friends to fit upon 
then.” . Survey of London, 139. edit. 1618, MaALowE, 

is not this ſtory of the biſhop ſitting on his ſkirts told of the 
difference between the duke of Buckingham and cardinal Wolſey? 
Percy. 

The Rory told of the duke of Buckingham and cardinal Wolſey | 

is ſomewhat different! It is this. The duke one day holding a 


baſon for the king to waſh, as ſoon as his majeſty had done, the 


cartinal-dipped bis hands in the ſame water. The duke reſenting. 
this as an indignity, ſpilled ſome of the water in Wolſey's ſhoes, 
with which the cardinal” being provoked threatened him that he, 
would fit on his ſkirts. Buckingham came the next day to court 


very richly dreſſed, but without, ſkirts to his doublet ; at which 


Henry being ſarpriſed, aſked him what be meant by that ſtrange 
faſhion ; to which he rephed, that his purpoſe 1 was to hs car- 
dinal Wolſey from fitting-on bis ſkirts 

The author of the preſent piece, who does not appear to have 
been a very accurate hiſtorian, had probably. a confuſed recol- 
lection of this ſtory. , Nothing ofthis kind is ſaid by any of our 
ancient writers (that I have read) to have happened between Crom- 
well and the biſhop of Wincheſter. MAL x. 

7 Enter the Uſber and the Sewer.] The ſeaver was the alert in 
the houſholds of our ancicat nobility, who placed the diſhes he 

the 
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E ier Cromwell, Bedford, Suffolk, old Cromewell, Fr . 
cob al, Seely, and Attendants. | 


om. My noble lords of Suffolk and of Bedford, 
Vour honours are welcome to poor Cromwell's houſe. 
Where is my father? nay, be cover'd, father; 
Although that duty to theſe noblemen 
Doth challenge it, yet Vil make bold with them. 
Your head doth bear the calendar of care. 
What | Cromwell cover'd, and his father bare ? 
It muſt not be. Now, fir, to you: is not 
Your name Freſcobald, and a Florentine ? 
Heſ. My name was Freſcobald, till cruel fate 
| Did rob me of my name, and of my ſtate. 
Com. What fortune brought bn to this country 
now ? | 
Freſ. All other parts have left me ſuccourleſs, 
Save only this. Becauſe of debts I have, 
I hope to gain for to relieve my want, 
Crom, Did you not once upon your Florence brid 
Help a diſtreſſd man, robb'd by the banditti ? 
His name was Cromwell. 
Freſ. I ne'er made my brain 
A calendar of any good I did: 
I always lov'd this nation with my heart. 
Crom. 1 am that Cromwell that you there re- 
liev'd ®. 
Sixteen ducats you gave me for to cloath me, 


the table. He and the carver ſtood on each fide their lord, 
when he was ſeated at table. Cole renders /ever, Lat. Aruclor, 


| dapifer. And to ſewer, Lat. Fercula Aruere, præguſtare. 
Percy. 


2 Jam that Cromwell that you thats reliev d.] This incident is 
founded on an hiſtorical fact. See Burnet's Hifory of the Refor- 
mo vol, 1, p- 172; and e s Hiftory of Man, p. 173. 

| iron E. 


Sixteen 
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Sixteen to bear my charges by the way, 

And ſixteen more I had tor my horſe-hire, 
There be thoſe ſeveral ſums juſtly return'd: 
Yet it injuſtice were, that ſerving at 

My need, to repay thee without intereſt ? : 
Therefore receive of me four ſeveral] bags ; o 

In each of them there is four hundred marks: 
And bring to me the names of all your debtors ; 
And if they will not fee you paid, I will. 
O God forbid that I ſhould ſee him fall, 

That help'd me in my greateſt need of all. 


Here ſtands my father that firſt gave me life; : 


Alas, what duty is too much for him ? 

This man in time of need did fave my life; 

I therefore cannot do too much for him. 

By this old man TI oftentimes was fed, 

Elſe might I have gone ſupperleſs to bed, 
Such kindneſs have I had of theſe three men, 
That Cromwell no way can repay again. 


No in to dinner, for we ſtay too long; 


And to - good ſtomachs is no greater wrong. 
* [ Exeunt, 


SCENE V. 
7 fame. | 
A room in the Biſhop of Wi nchefter* 8. 200 | 
Enter Gardiner and a Servant. 


Gard. Sirrah, where be thoſe men I caus'd to ſtay ? 
Ser. Ty do WN your * Eg within. 


9 — to repay thee he intereſt. The old copies ** un- 


ingeligibly : 


Yet it injuſtice were that ſerving at my need 


Far to repay them, &C. * 
Ser wing is, I think, uſed for ro MALOxE. 


K - 


Gard, 
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Gard. Bid them come hither, and ſtay you with- 
out : : [ Exit Servant. 
For by thoſe men the fox of this ſame land, 
That makes a gooſe of better than himſelf, 
Muſt worried be unto his lateſt home ; 
Or Gardiner will fail in his intent. 
As for the dukes of Suffolk and of Norfolk, 
Whom TI have ſent for to come ſpeak with me; 
_ Howloever outwardly they ſhadow it, 
Yet in their hearts I know they love him not. 
As for the earl of Bedford, he's but one, 
And dares not gainſay what we do ſet down. 


Enter the two Witneſſes. 


Now, my good friends, you know I ſav'd your lives, 
When by the law you had deſerved death ; 
And then you promis'd ine, upon your oaths, -. 
To venture both your lives to do me good. 
Both Mit. We ſwore no more than that we will 
perform. ud 
Gard. T take your words ; and that which you 
muſt do, | 
Is ſervice for your God, and for your king ; 
To root a rebel from this flouriſhing land, 
One that's an eneiny unto the church : 
And therefore muſt you take your folemn oaths, 
That you heard Cromwell, the lord chancellor ', 


Did 
2 That you heard Cromauvell, the lord chancellor, ] Cromwell 
was never lord chancellor. He is before with equal impropriety 
called lord keeper, and introduced with the mace carried be- 
fore him. The author of this piece confounded the great and 
the privy ſeal. —The ſtory of his wiſhing a dagger in the king's 
Heart is an invention of the poet's. —Though the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter was his enemy, and contributed as much as he could to 
his downfall, he was not the principal agent in that bufineſs. It 
is well known that the immediate cauſe of Cromwell's ruin (added 
to the jealouſy of the nobility, and the hatred of the common 
people on account of the ſubverſion of 'the monaſteries) was 


Henry's averſion to Anne of Cleves, and his defire to marry Ca- 
tharine 
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Did wiſh a dagger at king Henry's heart. 


Fear not to ſwear it, for J heard him ſpeak it; 
Therefore we'll ſhield you from enfuing harms. 
2 Mit. It you will warrant us the deed is good, 
We'll undertake it. 
Card. Kneel' down, and IL will here abſolve you 
both : 


This crucifix * I lay upon your heads, 


And ſprinkle boly water on your brows, 
The deed is meritorious that you do, 


And by it ſhall you purchaſe grace from heaven. 


1 Mit. Now fir we'll undertake it, by our ſouls. 
2 Mit. For Cromwell never lov'd none of our ſort, 
Gard. I know he doth not ; and for both of you, 
Iwill prefer you to ſome place of worth, 
Now get you in, until I call for you, 
For preſently the dukes mean to be here. 
Exeunt Witneſſes. 
Cromwell, fit faſt; thy time's not long to reign, 
The abbies that were pull'd down by thy means 
Is now a mean for me to pull thee down. 
Thy pride alſo thy own head lights upon, 


For thou art he hath chang'd religion. 


But now no more, for here the dukes are come. 


ar Suffolk, Norfolk, and Bedford. 


Suf. Good even to my lord biſhop. 

Nor. How fares my lord? what, are you all alone? 

Gard. No, not alone, my lords ; 5 my mind is 
troubled. 


tharine Howard, niece to the duke of Norfolk, Cromwell's chief 
enemy. By him he was accuſed of high treaſon, and attainted, 
unheard, in parliament, in the abſence of Cranmer, the only 
perſon who had ſpirit and honeſty enough to remonſtrate with the 
"Ling on the injuſtice of this proceeding. MALOxE. 

* This crucifix—] Before the Reformation, the Engliſh bi- 
ſhops probably wore a ſmall crucifix hanging on their outward 


ö as in pope countries the my do at this day. 
MALONE. 


am S I know 
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I know your honours muſe wherefore I ſent *, = 
And in ſuch haſte. What, came you from the-- 

king ? | | 
Nor. We did, and left none but lord Cromwell 
with him. 

| Gard. O what a dangerous time is this we live in? 

There's Thomas Wolſey, he's already gone, 

And Thomas More, he follow'd after him: 

Another Thomas yet there doth remain, 


That is far worſe than either of thoſe twain : 


And if with ſpeed, my lords, we not purſue it, 
I fear the king and all the land will rue it. 
Bed, Another Thomas ? pray God, it be not 
Cromwell, 
Gard. My lord of Bedford, it 1s that traitor Crom- 
well, 
Bed. Is Cromwell falſe? my heart will never think it, 
Suf. My lord of Wincheſter, what likelihood 
Or proof have you of this his treachery ? 
Gard. My lord, too much : call in the men 
within, 


Enter the Witneſſes. 


Theſe men, my lord, upon their oaths affirm 
That they did hear lord Cromwell in his garden 
Wiſhing a dagger ſticking at the heart 
Of our king Henry : what 1s this bur treaſon ? 
Bed. If it be ſo, my heart doth bleed with ſorrow. 
Suf. How fay you, friends? What, did you hear 
„ "thee words ?. - 
1 Wit. We did, an't like your grace. 
Nor. In what place was lord Cromwell when he 
ſpake them ? 
2 Wit. In his garden; where we did attend a ſuit, 
| Which we had waited for two years and more. 


br 1 Joo your honout's 3 To muſe in old language, is to 
wonder. MALON S. | 
5 S. 
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Suf. How long is't ſince you heard bim ou theſe 


words ? 
2 Mit. Some half year ſince. 
Bed, How chance that you conceal'd it all this 
time ? 
1 Vit. His greatneſs made us fear; that was the 
e le. 
Gard. Ay, ay, his greatneſs, that's the cauſe deed, 
And to make his treaſon here more manifeſt, 
He calls his ſervants to him round about, 
Tells them of Wolſey's life, and of his fall; 
Says that himſelf hath many enemies, 
And gives to ſome of them a park, or manor, 
To others leaſes, lands to other ſome: 
What need he do thus in his prime of life, 
An if he were not fearful of his death? 
Suf. My lord, theſe likelihoods are very great. 
Bed. Pardon me, lords, for I muſt needs depart ; 
Their proofs are great, but greater is my heart. 
[ Exit Bedford. 
Nor. My friends, take heed of that which you 
have ſaid; 
Your ſouls muſt anſwer what your tongues report: 
Therefore take heed ; be wary what you do. 
2 Hit. My lord, we ſpeak no more but truth, 
Nor. Let them © 
Depart, my lord of Wincheſter + : and let 
Theſe men be cloſe kept till the day of trial. 
Gard. They ſhall, my lord: ho, take in theſe two 
men. [ Exeunt Witneſſes, &c. 


3 Their proofs are great, but greater is my heart. ? I ſuppoſe he 
means—the proots that have been brought againſt Cromwell are 
ſtrong, but my affection for him, and my confidence in his inno- 
cence, are ſtill ſtronger. Ma LON. | 

+ Let them 

| Depart, my lord of Winchefter 2] 8 we ought to 
read, Let him n to what Bedford had juſt before 
ſaid as he went out: 

Pardon me, lords, for 1 muſt needs depart. Maloxz. 
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My lords, if Cromwell have a publick trial, 
That which we do, is void, by his denial : 
You know the king will credit none but him. 
Nor. Tis true; he rules the king even as he 
pleaſes. 
f How ſhall we do for to attach bim then ? 
Gard, Marry, thus, my lords; by an act he made 
himſelf, 
With an intent to entrap ſome of our lives ; 4 
And this it is: IF any counſellor 
Be convicted of high treaſon, he ſhall 
Be executed don publick trial: 
This act, my lords, he caus'd the king to make *, 
Siu He did indeed, and I remember it; 
And now tis like to fall upon himſelf, 
Nor. Let us not ſlack it; tis for England s good: 
We muſt be wary, elſe he'll go beyond us. 
Card. Well hath your grace ſaid, my A lord of 
Norfolk : 
Therefore let us go preſently to Lambeth; 
Thither comes Cromwell from the court to night. 
Let us arreſt him; ſend him to the Tower; 3 
And in the morning cut off the traitor's head. 
Nor. Come then, about it; let us guard the town: 
This is the day that Cromwell muſt go down. 
Gard. Along my lords. Well, Cromwell is half 
dead; 


He ſhak'd my heart, but I will ſhave his head *. 
TL Excunt. 


75 75 4, my lords, he caus'd the king to , makes] This i is aſſerted 
by Saunders in his book de Sciſm. Angl. but no ſuch aQ of parlia- 
ment Was made in Henry's reign. MALON Rx. 

D elſe hell go beyond us.] Over-reach us. So in Hamlet: 

For in theſe things we caſt beyond ourſelves. 

Ma LONE. 
— but I will ſhave his bead. ] We ought perhaps to read— 
Pake his head. The compoſitor * have been miſled by think - 
ing on the more familiar phraſe, MALONũ S. 
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Enter Bedford. H 4 


Bed. My foul is like a water troubled; * 
And Gardiner is the man that makes. ĩt . | 
O Cromwell, I do fear thy end is near; 
Yet Tl prevent their malice if I can: 
And in good time, ſee where the man doth. come, 
Who little knows how near's his day of Wenn. | 


Enter Cronnwell, with his train, Bedford makes as though 
he zwould Jpeak to him. Cromwell Foes | on. 


Crom. You're well encounter'd, my god lord of 

Bedford. Z . ry 

I fee your honour is addreſsd to talk 5 5 

Pray pardon me; I am ſent for to the Tie) 

And do not know the buſineſs yet myſelf: 

So fare you well, for 1 muſt needs be gone. (SITE 
[Exit Gena, & 

- Bak. You muſt ; well what remedy ? 

I fear too ſoon you muſt be gone indeed. 

The king hath buſineſs; but little doſt thou Ed; 

Who $ Ry for thy life ; thou think 't . hy” 


Re! enter C Pommwell, attended.” 


C em. The ſecond time well met my lord of Bed- 
2 ford: ly 5 M1 3 

I am very foriy that my halte is Rich. ee, . 
Lord marquis Dorſet being lick to deaths. 6 | 

I muſt receive of him the ere t 10 


A . 


"Vn 


8 3 '7 1b him h Seu 16 aden 'to 10 This 1 which is 
BR Bot in the folios and thè modern editions, has been recovered = 


from the quarto. Addre/s'd, Is prepared, Matos. 227 ; 
= of... 2 nen.. 


LORD CROMWELL. 335 
Bed. How ſmooth and eaſy is the way to death ! 
ter a Meſſenger... 
2 = lord, the dukes of Norfolk and of Suf- 
. olky © 50575 0 ob 
Accompanied with the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
Entreat you to come preſently to Lambeth, 
On earneſt matters that concern the ſtate. - | 
Bed. To Lambeth! ſo; go fetch me pen and ink; 
I and lord Cromwell there ſhall talk enough: 
Ay, and our laſt, I fear, an if he come. | Writes. 
Here, take this letter ?, and bear it to lord Crom- 
5 well; | 
Bid him read it; ſay it concerns him near: 
Away, be gone, make all the haſte you can. 
To Lambeth do I go a woeful man. [ Exeunt, 


2 £N.E 1 
A Rreet near the Thames. 
Enter Cromwell, attended. 
Crom. * the barge ready? I will ſtraight to Lam- 
3 


And, if this one day's buſineſs once were paſt, 
I'd take my eaſe to-morrow after trouble, 


; Enter Meſſenger, 
How now my friend, wouldeſt thou ſpeak with me ? 


* How ſmooth and eaſy is the avay to death !] In England's Par- 
naſſus, 1600, p. 48, the following line is attributed to Shakſpeare: 
| & The path is ſmooth that leadeth unto danger.” 
but perhaps it is only the preceding one miſquoted. STEEVENS. 
7 Here, take this letter.] The author attended but little to his 
| ſcenery, It is evident from the manner of Cromwell's paſſing and 
repaſſing in this ſcene, that Bedford mult be here ſuppoſed to be 
in a ſtreet or other publick place, not 2 well calculated for 
writing. But a letter was wanted, and one is written. 

Sk | ALONE. 


Ffa 1 


436 LORD CROMWELL 


Me ſc Sir, here's a letter ffom my lord of Bedford. 
[Gives him a letter. Cromwell puts it in his pocket. 
Crone. O good my friend, commend me to thy lord: 
Hold, take thoſe angels; drink them for thy. pains. 
Meſ. He doth defire your grace to read it 
| Becauſe he ſays it doth concern you near. 
Crom. Bid him aſſure himſelf of that. Farewel. 
Tomorrow, tell him, he ſhall hear from me. 1 
Set on _ there, and way to Lambeth. Kun. 5 


8 C- E N E. u.. 
| Lambeth. 


Enter Gardiner, Suffolk, Norfolk, Bedford, Lieutenant 
of the Tower, a I at _— a Herald, and Hal- | 


E. Halberts, ſtand cloſe unto the water: 1 3 
| Serjeant at arms, be you bold in your office; 
Herald, deliver your proclamation. 

Her. This is to give notice to all the king's fubjefts 
the late lord Cromzwelt, lord chancellor of England, vicar— 
general over the realm, him to hold and ęſteem as a traitor 
againſt the crown and ed of Os So God ſave 
the king. | 

Gard. Amen. | SY 

Bed. Amen, and root 5 fm the land! 

For whilſt thou liveſt, the truth cannot ſtand. 

Nor. Make a lane thete, the traitor is at hand. 
Keep back Cromwell's men; drown them, if they 

come on. 
Serjeant, your office. 


Enter Cromwell, attended, The batbert-men * a lune. 


* Crom, What means my: lord of Norfolk, by theſe 
words? 
Sirs, come along. Ty 
Gard. Kill them, if they come on. 
Ser. 


LORD CROMWE LI. 437 
Ker. Lord Thomas Cromwell, in King Henry's | 
| name, 
| 1 do arreſt your honour of high treaſon, 
Crom. Serjeant, me of treaſon ? 
[ CromwelPs attendants offer to draw. 
Syf. Kill them, if they draw a ſword. 
Crom. Hold; I charge you, as you love me, draw 
not a ſword. © | 
Who dares accuſe Cramwell of treaſon now ? 

Gard. This is no place to reckon up your crime; 
Your dove-like looks were view'd with ſerpents' eyes. 

Crom. With ſerpents eyes indeed, by thine they 

were. 
But, Gardiner, do thy worſt ; I fear thee not. 
My faith compar'd with thine, as much ſhall paſs 
As doth the diamond excell the glaſs. 
Attach'd of treaſon, no accuſers by! 
Indeed what tongue dares ſpeak ſo foul a lie? 

Nor. My lord, my lerd, matters are too well 
| . known ; 

And it is time the king had note thereof. 

Crom. The king! let me go to him face to face; 
No better trial I defire than that. 

Let him but ſay, that Cromwell's faith was feign'd, 
Then let my honour and my name be ſtain'd. 

If e er my heart againſt the king was ſet, 

O let my ſoul in judgment anſwer it! 

Then if my faith's confirmed with his reaſon, 

'Gainſt whom hath Cromwell then committed treaſon ? 
Sf. My lord, my lord, your matter ſhall be tried; 
Mean time with patience content yourſelf. 

Crom. Perforce ] muſt with patience be content ;— 
O dear friend Bedford, doſt thau ſtand ſo near? 
Cromwell rejoyceth one friend ſheds a tear. 

And whither is't ? Which way muſt Cromwell now! 3 

Gard. My lord, you muſt unto the Tower, Lieu- 

tenant, 
Take him unto your charge. 
8 Ff 3 Crom. 


433 LORD CROMWELL. 
Crom. Well, where you pleaſe : _ por before I 
art, 
Let me confer a little with my men. | 
Gard. Ay, as you go by water, ſo you hall, 
Crom. J have ſome buſineſs preſent to impart. 
Nor. You may not 1 lieutenant, take your 
change, | 
Crom. Well, well, my jon, you ſecond Gardiner 8 
text. | 
Norfolk, farewel! thy turn will be the next. 
[ Exeunt Cromwell and Lieutenant. 
Gard. His guilty conſcience makes him rave, my 
L lord. Bo 
Nor. Ay, let him talk, bis rime is ſhort enough. 
Gard. My lord of Bedford, come; you weep for 
him 
That would not ſhed even half a tear for you. 
Bed. It grieves me for to ſee his ſudden fall. 
Gard. Such ſucceſs wiſh I unto traitors all. 
| [ Exeunt. 


8 C E N E iv. 
| London, PL 
. A . ſtreet. 
Enter two Citizens. | | 


1 Cit. Why, can this news be true? ist poſible ? 
The great lord Cromwell arreſted upon treaſon : ? 
I hardly will believe it can be fo. 
2 Cit, It is too true, fir, Would it were other- | 
wile, 
Condition I ſpent half the wealth I have! ! 
I was at Lambeth, ſaw him there arreſted, 
And afterward committed to the Tower.. 
1 Cit, What, was't for treaſon that he was com- 
mitted ; ; 
2 Git: 


LORD CROMWELL. 439 


2 Cit. Kind, noble gentleman ! I may rue the time : 
All that I have, I did enjoy by him; 
And if he die, then all my ſtate is gone. 
I 1 Cit. It may be hoped that he ſhall not die, 
Becauſe the king did favour him ſo much. 
2 Cit. O fir, you are deceiv'd in thinking ſo: 
The grace and favour he had with the king, 
Hath caus'd him have ſo many enemies, 
He that in court ſecure will keep himſelf, 
Muſt not be great, for then he is envied at. 
The ſhrub is ſafe, when as the cedar ſhakes ; 
For where the king doth love above compare, 
Of others they as much more envied are. 
1 Cit, Tis pity that this nobleman ſhould fall, 
He did ſo many charitable deeds. 
2 Cit. Tis true; and yet you ſee in each eſtate 


There's none ſo good, but ſome one doth him 


hate; 
And they before would ſmile him in the face, 
Will be the foremoſt to do him diſgrace. 
What, will you go along unto the court? 
1 Cit. I care not if I do, and hear the news, 
How men will judge what ſhall become of him. 


2 Cit. Some will ſpeak hardly, ſome will ſpeak ir 


ity. | 
Go you to the court; I'll go into the city ; 
There I am ſure to hear more news than you. 
1 Cit. Why then ſoon will we meet again: adieu * ! 


[ Exeunt. 
— then Hon will wwe meet again : akin /] The concluding 
word of this line has been rl 


ed by Mr. Stecvens. A rhime 
was probably intended. Ma LONE. 
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LORD ow HILL. 


s c E N E v. 


2 A room i in the Tower. LH 7 
= Enter Cromwell. : aps +4 
TY 8 Cromwell, Han cho time to medi. 


„ 

And think upon thy ſtate, kind of che time. 

Thy honours came unſought, ay, and unlook'd for; 

Thy fall as ſudden, and unlook'd for too. 

What glory was in England that had | not? 

Who in this land commanded more than Cromwell? 

Except the king, who greater than myfelf ? 

But now I ſee what after ages ſhall 5; 

The greater men, more ſudden is their fall, 

And now I do remember, the earl of Bedford 

Was very deſirous for to ſpeak to me; 

And afterward ſent unto me a letier, 

The which I think I ſtill have in my pocket, 

Now may I read it, for I now have leiſure; 3 * 

And this | take it is. 5 1 Reads. 
My lord, come not this night to | Lambeth, 
For if you do, your ftate is overthrown ; © 
And much I doubt your life, an if you come: 

Then if v love yourſelf, flay where you ure. 

O God, G God! had I but read this 1 of 

Then had I been free from the lion's paw: 

Deterring this to read until to-morrow, 

I ſpurn'd at Joy, and did embrace my ſorrow. 


Enter Lienen of the Tower, Officers, &c, 


N. ow, maſter lieutenant, when' s this day of death? 
Lieu. Alas, my lord, would J might never ſee it! 
Here are the dukes of Suffolk and of Norfolk, 
Wincheſter, Bedford, and ſir Richard Radcliff, 
With others ; 5 but why they come I know not. 


Crow. 


LORD CROMWELL. 4 


Crom. No matter wherefore. Cromwell is pre- 
par'd, | 
For Gardiner has my life and ſtate enſnar'd. 
Bid them come in, or you ſhall do them wrong, 
For here ſtands he who ſome think lives too long. 


yp, kills learning, and, inſtead of ink 


To dip his pen, Cromwell's heart- blood doth drink. 


Enter the dukes of Sufolk ad Norfolk ; the earl of Bed- 
ford, Gardiner biſhop of Wincheſter, fir Richard _ 
cliff, and fir Ralph Sadler. 


Nor. Good morrow,” Cromwell, What, alone ſo 
- as 
Crom. One good among you, none of you are bad. 
For my part, it beſt fits me be alone ; 
Sadneſs with me, not I with any one. 
What, is the King acquainted with my cauſe ? 
Nor. He is; and he hath anſwer'd us my lord. 
Crom. How ſhall I come to ſpeak with him myſelf ? 
Gard. The king is ſo advertis'd of your guilt, 
He'll by no means admit you to Ins preſence. 
Crom. No way admit me] am I ſo ſoon forgot ? ? 
Did he but yeſterday embrace my neck, 
And faid that Cromwell was even half himſelf 2 
And are his princely ears ſo much bewitch'd 
With ſcandalous ignomy *, and ſlanderous ſpeeches, 
That now he doth deny to look on me ? 
Well, my lord of Wincheſter, no doubt but you 
Are much i in favour with his majeſty: _ 
Will you bear a letter from me to his grace : 
Gard. Pardon me; I will bear no traitor's letters. 


Crom. Ha !—Will you do this Kindnels then! ? Tell 


him 
By ward of mouth what I ſhall ſay to you? 


9 With 1 ignomy,— Ignominy, The word is con- 
tracted in the ſame manner in Shakſpeare's plays, and in many 
other of our ancient dramas, Marone, 

Gard. 


442 LORD CROMWELL.. 


Gard. That will I. 
Crom. But, on your NE will you 7 
Gard. Ay, on my honour. 
Crom. Bear witneſs, lords. Tell bim, when he | 
- bath known yours 44: 4 | 
And 570 your faith but half ſo much as mine, 
He'll find you to be the falſeſt-hearted man 
In England: pray, tell him this. 
Bed. Be patient, good my lord, in theſe extremes. 
Crom. My kind and honourable lord of Bedford, 
I know your honour always lov'd me well: N 
But, pardon me, this ſtill ſhall be my theme; 
Gardiner's the cauſe makes Cromwell ſo extreme. 
Sir Ralph Sadler, I pray a word with you; 
Vou were my man, and all that you poſſeſs 
Came by my means: fir, to requite all this, 
Say will you take this letter here of me, 
And give it with your own hands to the king? 
Sad. I kiſs your hand, and never will I reſt 


Ere to the king this be delivered. [ Exit Sadler. 
Crom. Why then yet Cromwell hath one friend in 
I 


Gard, But all the haſte he makes ſhall be but vain, 
Here is a diſcharge for your priſoner, 7 
To ſee him executed preſently: {To the lieutenant. 
My lord, you hear the tenure of your life. | 

Crom. I do embrace it ; welcome my laſt date, 
And of this gliſtering world I take laſt leave : 
And, noble lords, I take my leave of you. 

As willingly I go to meet with death, 

As Gardiner did pronounce it with his breath. 
From treaſon is my heart as white as ſnow; 

My death procured only bY my foe. 


* — you bear the tenure of your l .] You hear how ſhort a 
_ you have to live. The old copy reads, I think corrupt- 
edly, tenor. The two words are frequently confounded in our an- 


| cient dramas. Ma Loxx. 6 
N | I pray | 


LORD CROMWELTI. 443 
I pray commend me to my ſovereign king, | 
And tell him in what fort his Cromwell dy'd, © 
To loſe his head before his cauſe was try'd * ; ; 
But let his grace, when he ſhall hear my name, 
Say only this; Gardiner procur'd the ſame, 


Enter young Qual Tt 


Lieu. Here is your ſon, fix, come to take his leave. 
Crom. To take his leave? Come hither, Harry 
EO Cromwell. | 8 
Mark, boy, the laſt words that I ſpeak to thee : 
Flatter not Fortune, neither fawn upon her; 
Gape not for ſtate, yet loſe no ſpark of honour ; 
Ambition, like the plague, ſee thou eſchew it *; 
I die for treaſon, boy, and never knew it. 
Yet let thy faith as ſpotleſs be as mine, 
And Cromwell's virtues in thy face ſhall ſhine: 
Come, go along, and ſee me leave my breath, 
And I'll leave thee upon the floor of death *. 
Son. O father, I ſhall die to ſee that wound, 
Your blood being ſpilt will make my heart to ſwound. 
Crom. How, boy! not dare to look upon the axe? 
How ſhall I do then to have my head ſtruck off ? 


2 To loſe his head before his cauſe was tried ;] Speed is the only 

hiſtorian (that l have ſeen) who aſſerts that the bill of attainder 

againſt Cromwell did not paſs till after his death. In one ſenſe 

indeed he might be ſaid to be executed before bis cauſe was tried, 

for it was never fairly tried; but the act of parliament by which 

he ſuffered, received the royal aſſent tour days before his execution. 
2 24 Mae” I  MaLone. 

3 Mark, boy, the laſi words that I ſpeak to thee :] The author 
has here departed from hiſtorical truth. The earl of Eſſex's ſon 
was arrived to. manhood ſome time before the execution of his 
father; and had been called up by ſummons to the houſe of peers 
four years before that event, by the title of baron Cromwell of 
Wimbleton in the county of Surry, M Along. 2 

* Ambition, like the plague, ſee thou eſchew it;] To ęſcberu is to 
avoid, It is a very common phraſe in ancient warrants “ as 
you will e/chexv that which may enſue.” PER CY. 

* — zpor the floor of death.] Thus the folios. The quarts 
bas oure. Ma ONE. e 2 20 
Come 


Come on, my child, and ſee the end of all; 
And after ſay, that Gardiner was my fall. | 

Gard. My lord you ſpeak it of an envious heart; 3 
I have done no more than law and equity. 

Bed. O, my good lord of Wincheſter, forbear: 
It would bave better ſeem'd you to have been abſent, 
Than with your words diſturb a dying man 5. 

Crom. Who me, my lord? no: he difturbs not me. 
My mind he ſtirs not, though his mighty ſhock 
Hath brought more peers' heads down unto the 

block. 
Farewel, my boy! all Cromwell can N 
My hearty bleſſing :—ſo I take my leave. 
Exec. 1 am your death's- man; pray my lord for- 
MC. 

Crom. Even with my ſoul. Why man, thou art my 

doctor, 

And bring'm me precious phyfick for my ſoul, 
My lord of Bedford, I defire of you 


| Before my death a corporal embrace. 


Farewel, great lord ; my love I do commend, 
My heart to you ; my ſoul to heaven 1 ſend. 
This is my joy, that ere my body fleet, 
Your honour'd arms are my true winding. ſheer. 
Farewel, dear Bedford ; my peace is made in heaven. 
Thus falls great Cromwell, a poor ell in length, 
To riſe to unmeaſur'd height, wing'd with new 
ſtrength, 
The land of worms, which dying men diſcover : 
My foul 1 is ſhrin'd with heaven's celeſtial cover. 
| : { Exeunt Cromwell, Officers, Sc. 
„Ie would have better ſeem'd you to have been abſent, | 
Than with your words difturb @ dying man.] Perhaps here 
js a covert alluſion to fir Walter Raleigh, who was reproached for 
having attended at the execution of Ai rival, the amiable earl 
of Eſſex. MALONE. | | 
* The land of wvorms, which ding m men di a; 4 gome line, or 
couplet, ſeems wanting here, to introduce what follows; or per- 


| _ we ſhould read: 
Hail land of worms, which dyi ing n men diſcover ! JON EN 


Bea. 


LORD CROMWELL. 445 
Bed. Well, fatewel Cromwell! ſure the trueſt 
TCW 
That ever Bedford ſhall poſſeſs again. 
Well, lords, I fear that when this man is dead. 
You'll wiſh in vain that Cromwell had a head. _ 


Enter an Officer with CromwelP's bead, 


Of. Here is the head of the deceaſed Cromwell. 
Bed. Pray thee go hence, and bear his head away 
Unto his body ; interr them both in clay. "ON, 
„ „ [ Exit Officer, 
Enter fir Ralph Sadler. 


Sad. How now my lords? What, is lord Cromwell 

EE, 

Bed. Lord Cromwell's body now doth want a 
ä 

Sad. O God, a little ſpeed had ſav'd his life, 

Here is a kind reprieve come from the king, 

To bring him ſtraight unto his majeſty . | 
Suf. Ay, ay, fir Ralph, reprieves come now too 
late. | £5, 

Gard. My conſcience now tells me this deed was 
ill“. . 

Would Chriſt that Cromwell were alive again! 

Nor. Come let us to the king, who, well I know, 

Will grieve for Cromwell, that his death was ſo *. 

[ Exeunt omnes. 


6 Here is a kind reprieve come from the king,] No reprieve was at 
any time ſent tor Cromwell. The unfortunate ſtateſman during 
his confinement in the Tower wrote a pathetick letter to Henry, 
which brought tears into the eyes of that ſanguinary tyrant, but 
produced no other effect, MALONRE. | 
My conſcience now tells me this deed wwas ill ;} So fir Piers of Ex- 
ton, on the ſame occaſion, at the concluſion of K. Richard II. 

„For now the devil that told me I did well, 
©. Says that this deed is chronicled in hell.” SrREVExNs. 

On the fall of this nobleman many fatirical ballads were com- 
poſed by the party who were adverſe to him, one of which may be 
found in the Religues of Anc. Poetry, vol. II. p. 64. | 

| To 


446 LORD CROMWELTL. 


To vindicate Shakſpeare from having written a ſingle line of 
this piece would be a waſte of time. The poverty of the lan- 
guage, the barenneſs of incident, and the inartificial conduct of 
every part of the performance, place it rather perhaps below the 
compoſitions of even the ſecond- rate dramatick authors of the age 
in which it was produced. Dr. Farmer thinks it was written by 
Thomas Heywood. That poet, according to his own account, 
having had either an entire hand or at leaſt a main finger in tabo 
| hundred and twenty plays,” it is extremely probable that many of 
| his compoſitions. (of which he appears to have taken little care) 
| were printed either without a name, or, as in the preſent in- 
ſtance, with initial letters calculated to deceive, MALONBE. 
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Perſons Repreſented. 


Flowerdale, ſenior, a merchant. 


Matthew Flowerdale, his ſon. 
Flowerdale, junior, brother to the merchant., 


Sir Lancelot Spurcock. 
Sir Arthur Greenſhield, a military Meer, in love with 


Oliver, a Devonſhire chi, Luce. 


Weathercock, à paraſite to fir Lancelot Spurcock. 


Civet, in love with Frances. 
A Citizen. _ 


Artichoke, 5 ſervant 10 fir en Spurcock. 
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Francs, daughters to fir Lancelot Spurcock. 
Citizen's wife. 


: Serie and * » Lientenant an Sold; ers; W 


and other attendants. 


SCENE London, and the parts adjacent. 
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ACE S 
London. 
A room in Flowerdale Funior's houſe. 
Enter Flowerdale Senior, and Flowerdale Junior. 


Flow, Sen. Brother, from Venice, being thus diſ- 
uis'd, 
come, — prove the humours of my ſon. 
How hath he borne himſelf fince my departure, 
L leaving you his patron and his guide? ; 
Flow. Fun. I'faith, brother, ſo, as you will grieve 
to hear, TH 
And I almoſt aſhamed to report it. | 
Flow. Sen. Why how 1s't, brother? What, doth 
he ſpend beyond the allowance I left him? 
Flow. Fun. How ! beyond that? and far more; 


Concerning the origin of this play having been ever aſcribed 
to Shakſpeare, I have not been able to form any probable hypo- 
theſis. It was not entered on the Stationers? Books, but was pub- 
| liſhed in 1605, as it ⁊vas plaide by the kings majeſtie's ſervants, and 
is ſaid in the title-page to be written by William Shakſpeare. It 
was printed by T. C. [Thomas Creede] for Nathaniel Butter, 
who three years afterwards publiſhed Xing Lear. 

One knows not which moſt to admire, the impudence of the 
printer in affixing our great poet's name to a comedy publickly 
ated at his own theatre, of which it is very improbable that he 
ſhould have written a fingle line, or Shakſpeare's negligence of 
fame in ſuffering ſuch a piece to be imputed to him without 
taking the leaſt notice of it. 

It appears from a paſſage in the firſt act that this play was 
written either in the year 1603 or 1604. MALONE. 
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Why, your exhibition“ is nothing. He hath ſpent 
that, and fince hath borrow'd : proteſted with oaths, 
alledged kindred, to wring money from me,—by 
the love I bore his father, — by the fortunes might fall 
upon himfelf,—to furniſh his wants: that done, I 
have had fince, his bond, his friend and friend's 
bond. Although I know that he ſpends is yours“, 
yet it grieves me to ſee the unbridled wildneſs chat 
reigns over him. 
Flow. Sen. Brother, wha is the manner of his life 
how is the name of his offences ? If they do not reliſh 
altogether of damnation , his youth may privilege 
his wantonneſs. I myſelf ran an unbridled courſe 
till thirty, nay, almoſt till forty:— well, you ſee 
how I am. For vice once look'd into with the eyes 
of diſcretion, and well balanced wich the weights of 
reaſon, the courſe paſt ſeems ſo. abominable, that the 
landlord of himſelf, which is the heart of his body, 
will rather entomb himſelf in the earth, or ſeek a 
new tenant to remain in him; which once ſettled, 
how much better are they that in their youth have 
known all theſe vices, and left them, than thoſe that 
knew little, and in their age run into them ? Believe 
me, brother, they that die molt virtuous, have in 
their youth liv'd moſt vicious; and none knows the 
danger of the fire more than he that falls f into it.— 


2 Why your exhibition] The low ance you gave him. 50 
in the Tavo Gentlemen of Verona: 
„ Like exh:bition you ſhall have from me.” 
This word is now uſedin this ſenſe only in the univerſities, 
Marons. 

J Although 1 knoxw that he 5 is yours, =] An ancient idiom 
for that awhich : „80 afterwards, Weathercock ſays, ** who can 
hold hat will away.“ So in our Liturgy, to do always that is 
righteous in thy fight,” See the third Collect for grace, in the 
morning ſervice. PErCY. 

4 If they do not reliſh altogether of daranation, ] IF in Hamlet: 

That hath no reliſb of ſalvation | in it.” MALONE. 


But 
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But ſay, how is the courſe of his life? let's hear his 
particulars. 

Flow. Fun. Why I'll tell you, brother; he is a 
continual ſwearer, and a breaker of his oaths ; which 
is bad. 

Flow. Sen. I grant indeed to ſwear is bad, but not 
in keeping thoſe oaths is better 5; for who will ſet by 
a bad thing? Nay by my faith, 1 hold this rather a 
virtue than a vice. Well, I pray proceed. 

| Flow. Jun. He is a mighty brawler, and comes 
commonly by the worſt. 

Flaw. Sen. By my faith this is none of the worſt 
neither ; for if he brawl and be beaten for it, it will 
in time make him ſhun it; for what brings man or 
child more to virtue than correction What reigns 
over him elſe? 

Flow. Jun. He is a great drinker, and one that 
will forget himſelt. 

loro. Sen. O beſt of all! vice ſhould be forgotten: 
let him drink on, ſo he drink not churches. N ay, 
an this be the worſt, I hold it rather a happineſs in 
him, than any iniquity. Hath he any more at- 
tendants ? 

Flow. Fun, Brother, he i is one that will borrow of 
any man. 

Flow. Sen. Why you fee, fo doth the ſea ; it bor- 
rows of all the ſmall currents in the world to increaſe 
himſelf, 


Flow. Jun. Ay, but the ſea pays it again, and ſo 


will never your ſon - 
Flow. Sen. No more would the ſea neither, if it 


were as dry as my ſon. 


— But not in keeping thoſe oaths is better ] There muſt be 
ha I think, ſome corruption. We might read“ but keeping 
thoſe oaths is 20 better; or rather thus :—but in not keeping thoſe 
oaths is better: which, though ſtrangely expreſſed, may mean— 
I acknowledge ſwearing at all to be bad, but the no? keeping an 
oath, that ought never to have been bro, in ſome ſort redeems 


the crime. MALoNE., 
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Flow. Jun. Then, brother, I ſee you rather Ike 


theſe vices in your ſon, than any way condemn 
them. 


Flow. Sen. Nay miſtake me not, brother ; for 
though I flur them over now, as things ſlight and 
nothing, his crimes being in the bud, it would gall 
my heart, they ſhould ever reign in him. 

M. Flow. [ c0ithin] Ho ! who's within ho ? 

DM. Flowerdale knocks within, 

Flow. Jun. That's your ſon; he is come to borrow | 
more money 
Flow. Sen. For God's s ſake give it out I am dead; 
ſee how he'll take it. Say I have brought you news 
from his father. I have here drawn a formal Will, 
as it were from myſelf, which I'll deliver him. 

Flow. Fun. Go to, brother, no more: I] will, 

M. Flow. Uncle, where are you, uncle? | Within. 

Flow. Fun. Let my couſin in there, 

Flow, Sen. I am a ſailor come from Venice, and 
my name 1s Chriſtopher. | 


Enter M. Flowerdale. 


AT Flow. By the lord, in truth, uncle 
Flow. Jun. In truth would have terv'd, cout: in, 


without the lord. 

M. Flow. By your 1 uncle, the Lord is the 
Lord of truth. A couple of raſcals at the gate ſet 
upon me for my purſe. 

Flow. Fun. You never come, but you bring a brawl 
1n your mouth. 

M. Floww. By my truth, uncle, you muſt needs lend 


me ten pound, 


Flow. Fun. Give my couſin ſome ſmall beer here. 
M. Flow. Nay look you, you turn it to a jeſt now. 
By this light, I ſhould ride to Croydon Fair, to meet 
fir Lancelot Spurcock ; I ſhould have his daughter 


Luce: and for ſcurvy ten pound, a man ſhall loſe 
nine 


„ 
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nine hundred threeſcore and odd pounds, and a daily 
friend befide ! By this hand, uncle, *tis true. 

Flow, Jun. Why, any thing is true for aught I 

know. 


M. Flow. To ſee nowi—why you ſhall have my 
bond, uncle, or Tom White's, James Brock's, or Nick 


Hall's *; as good rapier-and-dagger-men, as any be 
in England; let's be damn'd if we do not pay you: 
the worſt of us all will not damn ourſelves for ten 
pound. A pox of ten pound. 

_ flow. Fun. Couſin, this is not the firſt time I have 
believ'd you. 


M. Flow. Why truſt me now, you know not what 


may fall. If one thing were but true, I would not 
greatly care; I ſhould not need ten pound ;—but 
when a man cannot be believ'd, there's it. 

Flow, un. Why what is it, couſin ? 

M. Flow. Marry this, uncle. Can you tell me if 
the Catharine and Hugh be come home or no ? ? 
Flow, Fun. Ay marry is't. 
MM. Flow. By God I thank you for that news. What 

is't in the Pool can you tell? 

Flow. Jun. It is; what of that? 

M. Flow. What? why then I have ſix pieces of 
velvet ſent me; I'll give you a piece, uncle: for 
thus ſaid the letter; A piece of aſh-colour, a three- 


6 Tom White's, James Brock's, or Nick HalPs; as good rapier- 
and-dagger-men, c.] It is obſervable that when Shakſpeare in- 
troduces any names in this way, they are always characteriſtical; 
maſter Forthright, the tilter, maſter Shoetze, the traveller, &c. 
Theſe are not jo, MALoNs, ü 

7.—;f the Catharine and Hugh be come home or no?] A ſhip of that 
name. The old copy has—if the Katern-hue. In a ſubſequent 
_ paſſage the name is given rightly. MAL ONE. 

Perhaps we ſhould read the Catharine boy, i. e. a veſſel whoſe 
ſize is between that of a boat and a ſhip. So in naval I 
the Nancy ſſoop, the Sarah galley, the Betſy pink, the Infernal 
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pil'd black, a colour de roy *, a crimſon, a ſad green ?, 
and a purple : yes 1faith. 

Flow. Fun. From whom ſhould you receive this ? 

M. Flow. From whom? why from my father; 
with commendations to you, uncle; and thus be 
writes. 1 know, (faith he,) thou haſt much troubled 
thy kind uncle, whom, God willing, at my return I 
will ſee amply ſatisfied ; amply, I remember was the 
very word: ſo God help me.- 

_ Flow, Jun. Have you the letter here? 

M. Flow. Yes, I have the letter here, here is the 
letter : no, ves —no let me ſee; what breeches 
wore I o Saturday ? Let me ſee : 0 Tueſday, my 
calamanco 3 ON Wedneſday, my peach-colour ſattin; 
O' Thurſday my velure'; o Friday my calamanco 
again; o' Saturday,—let me fee, —0? Saturday,—for in 


thoſe breeches I wore o' Saturday | is the letter—O, | 


my riding breeches, uncle, thoſe that you thought 
had been velvet; in thoſe very breeches 15 the 
letter. | 


Flow. Fun, When ſhould it be dated? 
M. Flow. Marry, decimo tertio Septembris—no, 
no ; decimo tertio Octobris * ; ay, Octobris, ſo it is. 


6 2 colour de 118 A 1 ſo called in honour of the king, 
There is, I believe, a filk of that name at preſent. MaLoxe. 
9 — a fad green, ] A grave, dark, green, MaLong. 
I — 0 Tharſ, lay, my velure,— ] My wrelwet, S0 1 in the T aming 
of the Shrew—** a crupper of velure.” MALORE. 
— decimo tertio Septembris— uo, 10 3 decimo tertio O&obri 731 
All the copies read - didecimo tertios Septembris ; no no tridiſſimo 


tertios Octobris. It does not appear that the author meant to de- 


{ſcribe young Flowerdale as wholly illiterate, and therefore I ſup- 
poſe this was a printer's blunder. The oppoſition intended 
ſeems to be between September and October, and not between any 
particular days of either month. MarLone, 

Could this gibberiſh be intended tor decime tertio Septembri 75, and 


_ wiceſimo tertio Octobris; or was it meant to paſs for Spaniſh or 


N then uſed in Keeping merchants* accounts and bills of 


pong Pr RCY. 
Flow. 
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Flow. Fun, Decimo tertio Octobris! and here re- 
ceive | a letter that your father died in June. How 
ſay you, Keſter * ? 

Flow." Sen. Yes truly, "wig your father is dead ; 
theſe hands of mine holp to wind him. 

M. Flow. Dead ? 

Flow. Sen. Ay, fir, dead. 

M. Flow, Sblood, how ſhould my father come 
dead? 

Flow. Sen. Þ faith fir, according t to the old proverb: 
The child was born, and cried, 

Became a man, after fell ſic k, "arid died. 

Flow. Fun. Nay, couſin, do not take it ſo heavily. 

M. Flow. Nay, I cannot weep you extempore : 
marry, ſome two or three days hence I ſhall weep 
without any ſtintance #.—But I hope he died in good 
memory. 

Flow. Sen. Very well, fir, and ſet down every thing 
in good order; and the Catharine and Hugh you 
talk'd-of, I came over in; and I ſaw all the bills of 
lading ; and the velvet that you talk'd of, there 1s no 
ſuch aboard. 

M. Floco. By God, I afſure you *, then there is 
knavery abroad. 

Flow. Sen. Vil be ſworn of that : there's knavery 
abroad, although there were never a piece of velyet 
in Venice. 

M. Flow. J hope he died in owe eſtate. 
 #low. Sen. To the report of the world he did; 
and made his Will, of which I am an unworthy 
bearer. 


— How ſay you, Keſter?] This ſhould ſeem to have been 
3 the bation of Chriſto; her, Malone. 
ay ſtintance, —} i. e. any ſtop, any remiſſion. So in 
Romeo and Fuliet—“ it flinted and cried ay.” SrREVENS. 

5 By God, 7 aſſure you,] The ſacred name is oftner introduced 
in this play than any that I remember to have read. Being pub- 
liſhed before the ſtat. 3 Jac. I. c. 21. neither the author or 
printer had any ſcruple on the ſubject, MAaLoxs. 


G 8 4 M. Flow, 
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M. Flow. His Will! have you his Will? 
Flow. Sen. Yes, fir, aud in the preſence of your 
uncle I was will'd to deliver it. f Delivers the Will. 
Flow. Fun. I hope, coufin, now God hath bleſſed 
you with wealth, you will not be unmindful of me. 

M. Flow. T'll do reaſon, uncle: yet ifaith I take 
the denial of this ten pound very hardly, 

Flow, Fun. Nay, I deny'd you not. 

M. Flow. By God you deny'd me directly. 

Flow. Fun. I'll be judg'd by this good fellow; | 

Flow. Sen. Not directly, fir. 

M. Flow. Why, he ſaid he would lend me none, 

and that had wont to be a direct denial, if the old 
phraſe hold. Well, uncle, come, we'll fall to the 
legacies, _ In the name of God, Amen.— 
Item, I bequeath to my brother Flowerdale, three 
hundred pounds, to pay ſuch trivial debts as I owe 
in London. 

Item, to my fon Mat. Figmendale, I bequeath two 
bale of falſe dice, videlicet, high men and low men, 
fulloms, ſtop-cater-traies, and other bones of func- 
tion .“ *Sblood what doth he mean by this? 

Flow. Fun. Proceed, couſin, 

M. Flow. ©* Theſe precepts I leave him: Let him 
borrow of his oath ; for of his word no body will 


6 = fa Jill of falſe dice, viz. high men and low men, fulloms, 
ſtop- cater-· traies, &c.] In the Engliſh Rogue, P. I. p. 322. edit. 
1680, we are told that ** 5787 Ae are thoſe dice which are load- 
ed in ſuch a manner as ſeldom to run any other chance than four, 
five, or fix; low Fullums, or low men, are thoſe which uſually 
run one, two, or three.” Szop-cater-traies were probably dice pre- 
Fe, in ſuch a manner as frequently to exhibit a four and a three. 

iſtol, in one of his rants, in the Merry Mies of Windſor, men- 
tions ſome of theſe Bones function: 

Let vultures gripe thy guts ! for ow and fullam holds 
© And high and low beguiles the rich and poor,” 
M A LOoNE. 

See note on the Merry Wives of Windfor, laſt edit. vol. i. p. 245. 

| STEEVENS. 
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truſt him. Let him by no means marry an honeſt 
woman ; for the other will kcep herſelf. Let him 
ſteal as much as he can, that a guilty conſcience may 
bring him to his deſtinate repentance :”—l think he 
means hanging. An this were his laſt will and teſ- 
tament, the devil ſtood laughing at his bed's feet 
while be made it. *Sblood, what doth he think to 
fob off his poſterity with paradoxes ? : 

Flow. Sen. This he made, fir, with his own hands. 

M. Flow, Ay, well; nay come, good uncle, let 
me have this ten pound imagine you have loſt it, or 
were robb'd of it, or miſreckon'd yourſelf fo much; 
any way to make it come eaſily off *, good, uncle. 

Flow. Fun. Not a penny. 

Flow. Sen. I'faith lend it him, fir, I myſelf have 
an eſtate in the city worth twenty pound; all that 
I'll engage for him: he faith it concerns him in a 

marriage. 

M. Flow. Ay marry doth it. This is a fellow of 
ſome ſenſe, this : come, good uncle. 

Flow. Jun. Will you give your word for it, Keſter ? 

Flow. Sen. I will, fir, willingly. 

Flow. Fun. Well, coufin, come to me an hour 
hence, you ſhall have it ready. 

M. Blow. Shall I not fail? 

Flow. un. You ſhall not, come or ſend. 

M. Flow. Nay I'll come myſelf. 

Flow. Sen. By my troth, would I were your wor- 

ſhip's man. 

MM. Flaw. What? would'ſt thou ſerve ? 

Flow. Sea. Very willingly, fir. 

M. Flow. Why Fll tell thee what thou ſhalt do. 
Thou ſay'ſt thou haft twenty pound: go into Birchin- 


7 any way to make it come eaſily off, —] To get it counted down 
freely. So in the Merry Wives of Windſor : ** They muſt come 
: I'll ſauce them.” Marons. .l 
Bee notes on Timon of Athens, and the Merry Mues, laſt edit. 
vol. VIII. p. 321, and vol. I. p. 338. STEEVENS. 

Lane, 
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Lane, put thyſelf into cloaths : thou ſhalt ride with 
me to Croydon fair, 
Flow. Sen. I thank you, fir, I will attend you. 
M. Flow, Well, uncle, you will not fail me an 
hour hence. 
Flow. Fun. I will not, couſin. 
M. Flow. What's thy name? Keſter ? 
Flow. Sen. Ay, fir. 1 
M. Flow. Well, provide thyſelf: uncle, farewel 
till anon. 5 [ Exit M. Flowerdale, 
Flow. Fun. 1 how do you like your ſon? 
Hoco. Sen. Vfaith NL like a mad unbridled. 
colt, | 
Or as a hawk, that never toop'd to lure : | 
The one muſt be tamed with an iron bit, 
The other muſt be watch'd, or ſtill ſhe's wild *, 
Such is my ſon ; a while let him beſo; | 
For counſel ſtill is folly's deadly foe. 
I'll ferve his youth, for youth muſt have his courſe ; 
For being reſtrain'd, it makes him ten times 
worſe : 
His pride, his riot, all that may be nam'd, 
Time may recall, and all his madneſs tam'd. 
| [ Exeunt, 


2 Or as a 1 


— muft be watch 'd, or flill ſhe's wile, ] See the * Taming 
of a Shrew, laſt edit. vol. iii. p. 486. STEEVENs. 

No alluſions are more frequent in the old comedies than 
thoſe referring to the ſport of hawking. Wild hawks are tamed 
by keeping them from ſleeping. The faulconers fit up by turns 

to watch them, or they ins Rill continue wild. PzRCY, | 
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EEENE I 
The high fireet in Croydon, 
An inn appearing, with an open driaking booth before it. 


Enter Sir Lancelot Spurcock, Weathercock, Daffodil, Ar- 


tichoke, Luce, and Frances. 


Sir Lanc. Sirrah, Artichoke, get you home before; 
And as you prov'd yourſelf a calf in buying, 
Drive home your fellow calves that you have bought. 

Art. Yes, forſooth: Shall not my fellow Daffodil 
go along with me? 

Sir Lanc. No, fir, no; [ muſt have « one to wait on 
me, 

Art. Daffodil, farewel, good fellow Daffodil. 
You may fee, miſtreſs, I am ſet up by the halves; 
Inſtead of waiting on you, I am ſent to drive home 


| calves. 3 
Sir Lanc. faith, Franke, I muſt turn away this 
Daffodil; 


He's grown a very fooliſh ſawey fellow. 

Fran. Indeed la, father, he was fo fince I had him: 
Before, he was wiſc enough for a fooliſh ſerving- man. 
Meath. But what ſay you to me, fir Lancelot? 

Sir Lanc. O, about my daughters ?—well, I will 

go forward. | 
Here's two of them, God ſave them; but the third, 
O ſhe's a ſtranger in her courſe of life: | 
She hath refus'd you, maſter Weathercock. 

Meath. Ay by the rood, fir Lancelot, that ſhe 
hath ; but had ſhe try'd me, the ſhould have found a 
man of me indeed. 

Sir Lanc. Nay be not angry, ſir, at her denial; 

She hath refus'd ſeven of the worſhipfull '{t 
And worthieſt houſe-keepers this day in Kent: 
Indeed ſhe will not marry, I ſuppoſe. 

* WWeath, 
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math. The more fool ſhe, 

Sir Lanc. What, is it folly to love chaſtity ? 

Meath. No, no, miſtake me not, fir Lancelot; 
But 'tis an old proverb, and you know it well, 

That women dying maids, lead apes in hell. 

Sir Lanc. That is a fooliſh proverb and a falſe. 

Weath. By the maſs, I think it be, and therefore 
let it go: but who ſhall marry with miſtreſs F rances? 
Fran. By my troth they are talking of marrying 
me, liſter. 

Tce. Peace, let them talk 
Fools may have leave to prattle as they walk, 

Daf. Sentences ſtill, ſweet miſtreſs ? ! 
You, have a wit, an it were your alabaſter ”. 

Luce. faith and thy tongue trips trenchmore *, 

Sir Lanc. No of my knighthood, not a ſuitor yet. 
Alas, God help her, filly girl, a fool, a very fool ; 
But there's the other black-brows, a ſhrewd girl, 

She hath wit at will, and ſuitors two or three ; 

Sir Arthur Greenfhield one, a gallant knight, 

A valiant ſoldier, but his power but poor: 
Then there's young Oliver, the De 'nſhire lad =, 

A wary fellow, marry full of wit, 

And rich by the rood : But there's a third, all air, 


_ 9 Sentences ill, foveet miſireſs l Sentences are wiſe ſayings z 
maxims. MALONE. 
T — an it were your alabaſter, ] 1 1. e. 28 fair as alabaſter ; a com- 
pariſon purpoſely affected. STEEVENS. | 
2 — thy tongue trips trenchmore. ] Trenchmore was a dance, In 
the and Prince/5 of B. and Fletcher, one of the townſmen fays, 
„% All the windows of the town dance a new ?renchmore.” The 
fame dance is mentioned in Selden's Table-talb, and in the duke 
of Buckingham' s Rehearſal, STEEVENS. | 
3 Then there's young Oliver, the De'nſhire lad, Throughout 
this play Devonſbire is uſed as a diſſyllable. Perhaps it was for- 
merly pronounced Den/hire. Thus we at this day fay /ennight 
inſtead of ſev ennight ; and Ca'udiſb for Cavendiſh, ** To Devon 
ſhire or De ſhire land ( fays Ray in his Collection of Engliſh 
Proverbs, 1670) is to pare off the ſurface, &c,”* MaALoNE. 


Light 
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Light as a feather, changing as the wind 
Young Flowerdale. | | 
Meath. O he, fir, he's a deſperate Dick indeed“; 
Bar him your houſe. 
Sir Lanc. Fie, fir, not ſo : he's of good parentage, 
_ Weath. By my fay 5 and fo he is, and a proper 
man. 

Sir Lanc. Ay, proper enough, had he good qua- 
| | 
 Weath. Ay marry, there's the point, fir Lancelot: 

for there's an old ſaying, : 
Be he rich, or be he poor ©, 
Be he high, or be he low : 
Be he born in barn or hall, 
*Tis manners makes the man and all, 
Sir Lanc. You are in the right, maſter Weather- 
cock. 
Enter Civet. # 
Civ. *Soul, I think I am ſure croſs'd, or witch'd 
with an owl”, I have haunted them, inn after inn, 


booth after booth, yet cannot find them. Ha, yon- 
der they are; that's ſhe. I hope to God *tis ſhe : 


4 — he's a deſperate Dick indeed] Of this phraſe I know not the 
origin. It probably had its riſe from ſome well-known individual, 
pi. perhaps the alliteration chiefly contributed to its being pre- 
ſerved. MALONE. | | | 

Perhaps originally from the deſperate conduct of K. Rich. III. 

| STEEVENS. 

In Grubb's old ſong of ST. GeorGe, (printed in the Religues 
of Anc. Eng. Poetry, vol. III. p. 323, 3d. edit.) the twin deities 
Caſtor and Pollux are called heavenly double-Dicks, PERRY. 

5 By my fay—] By my faith, MaLONE. 
Be he rich, or be he poor, 

Be he high, or be he low,] Perhaps we ſhould read—Be he 
rich or be he poe. So in old language moe for more. This ab- 
breviation or corruption is uſed in Sir John Oldcaſtle: ©* Alas poe 
maſter! MALON E. 

7 —— eavitch'd with an owl.—] So in the Comedy of Errors: 

| % We talk with goblins, owls, and elviſh ſprites.” 

See note on that paſſage, edit, 1778, vol. II. p. 190, &c. 
OTBEVENS» 
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note 6, Page hed Maloxz. ; 
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nay, I know 'tis ſhe now, for ſhe treads her ſhoe a 


little awry. 

Sir Lanc. Where 1 is this inn 12 We are paſt i it, Daf- 
fodil. 

Daf. The good fien | is here, fir, but the back gate 
is before“. 

Civ. Save you, fir. I pray may I BURL a piece 
of a word with you ? 55 

Daf. No pieces, fir. . 

Civ. Why then the whole. 1 Pray, fir, what may 
yonder gentlewomen be ? 

Daf. They may be ban ſir, if che deliinics and 
mortality work. 

Civ. What's her name, fir? 

Daj. Miſtreſs Frances e ſir Lancelot Spur- 
cock's daughter. 

Civ. Is the a maid, fir? | 

Daf. You may aſk Pluto and dame Proſerpine 
that: I would be loth to be riddled, fir ?. 

Civ. Is ſhe married, I mean, fir ? 

Daf. The Fates know not yet what ſhoe-maker 
ſhall make her wedding ſhoes, 

Civ. I pray where inn you, fir ? I would be very 
glad to beſtow the wine of that ee . 

Daf. At the George, fir. 

Civ. God ſave you, fir. 

Daf I pray your name, fir ? 

Civ. My name 1s maſter Civet, OB 

Daf. A ſweet name! God be with you, good maſ- 
ter Civet. . | Exit Civel. 


Þ 


— but the black gate is before ] Thus the nos and the mo- 


hb editions. The quarto furniſhed the true reading. 


MaALoNnE., 
9 I would be loth to be riddled, fire] 1. e. to be /ifted, ex- 
amined. In ſome counties a . ewe is called a riddle. 
| OTEEVENS. 
o beſtow the wine 8 that 3 ] To pay for out 
7 wine. 


Lanc. 
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Sir Lanc. Ha, have we ſpy'd you ſtout St. aun 5 
. 
Your dragon, you had beſt ſell us good wine 
That needs no ivy-buſn. Well, we'll not fit by it, 
As you do on your horſe : : This room ſhall ſer ve: 
Drawer. 


"va 

—_ 
{1 1 
L; 
3 
9 
3 
3 
8 
W 
1 
I 
: * 


Enter Dratuer. 


Let me have ſack for us old men: 
For theſe girls and knaves ſmall wines are the beſt. 
A pint of ſack, - no more. 
Draw. A quart of ſack in the Three Tuns. f Exit. 
Sir Lanc. A pint, draw but a pint. Daffodil, call 
for wine to make yourſelves drink. 
Fran. And a cup of ſmall beer, and a cake, good 
Daffodil. 
[Daffodil goes into the houſe, and returns with wine, &c. 


Enter M. F loweraale, and F. Dverdaly Senior as his 
ſervant. 


M. Flow. How now ! fie, fit in the open room ? 
Now good fir Lancelot, and my kind friend, wor- 
ſhipful maſter Weathercock ! What at your pint ? 
A quart for ſhame. 

Sir Lanc. Nay royſter *, by your leave we will 2 

M. Flow. Come, give us ſome mufick, we'll 
dance. Be gone, fir Lancelot! what, and Fair day . 

Sir Lanc. Twere fouly done, to dance within the 

Fair. 

M. Flow. Nay if you ſay ſo, faireſt of all Fairs, 
then I'll not dance. A pox upon my taylor, he hath 
{poil'd me a peach-colour ſattin ſuit, cut upon cloth 


; Nis royſter,—] This word for a braggadocio or ſwaggerer, 
is derived from the old verb 70 roi, which was not out of uſe 
when Cole compiled his Engliſh and Latin Dictionaty, who thus 
Latinizes it : 
To roift, Thraſonice jactare. A roiflin ſachatio Thraſonica, 
4 . 7! raſo. PERCY. e * „ 
of 
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of filver 3; but if ever the raſcal ſerve me ſuch an- 
other trick, P11 give him leave, i'faith, to put me in 
the calendar of fools, and you, and you, fir Lan- 
celot, and maſter Weathercock. My goldſmith too 
on t'other ſide I beſpoke thee, Luce, a carcanet of 
gold +, and thought thou ſhould'ſt have had it for a 
tairing ; and the rogue puts me in rerages for orient 
pearl* : but thou ſhalt have it by Sunday night, wench. 


Re-enter Drawer. 


Draw. Sir, here is one hath ſent you a pottle 
of Rheniſh wine, brewed with roſe-water *. 


3 — cut upon cloth of ſitver ; —] i. e. with cloth of filver placed 
under all the cuts, openings, or ilathes in it. Cloth of gold and 
cuts is mentioned in Much Ado about Nothing, laſt edit. vol. ii, 

3 p- 322. STEEVENS. | | 5 55 
| + — 42 carcanet of gold, —-] A carcanet was an ornament for the 
neck formerly worn. MALONE. bo 8 
See note on the Comedy of Errors, laſt edit, vol. ii. p. 192. 
5 HET | SrEE ENS. 

5 — and the rogue puts me in rerages for orient pearl:] Rerages, 
I ſuppoſe, is for arrearages, which properly ſignifies the remain- 
der of an accompt or ſum of money in the hands of an accomptant, 

ſlarrierages Fr.] and might thence be applied to fignity old goods left 
behind or on hand as unſalrable. Malone. | | 

Perhaps rerages has here the ſame meaning as refuſe. The rear 
of an army is the hindmneo/? diviſion of it. Rerages therefore may 
fignify ſuch pearls as have been 4% behind, after all the better ſort 
had been ſelected from them. STEEVENs. __ 

Str, bere is one that hath ſent you a pottle of Rheniſh qvine, 
brewed with roſe-water.] It ſeems to have been formerly a very 
common cuſtom at taverns to ſend preſents of wine from one room 

to another, either as a memorial of friendſhip, or (as in the pre- 
ſent inſtance) by way of introduction to acquaintance, Of the ex- 
iſtence of this practice the following anecdote of Ben Jonſon and 
the ingenious biſhop Corbet (which has not, | believe, been printed) 
furniſhes a proof: Ben Jonſon was at a tavern, and in comes 
biſhop Corbet (but not ſo then) into the next room, Ben —_ 
calls tor a quart of raw wine, and gives it the tapſter, Sirrah, 
(ſays he) carry this to the gentleman in the next chamber, and tell 
him I ſacrifice my ſervice to him. The fellow did; and in thoſe 
words, Friend, ſays Dr. Corbet, I thank him for his love; but 
pr'ythee tell him from me, he is miſtaken ; for ſacrifices are always 


burnt.” Merry Paſſages and Feafts, Mis. Harl. 6395, Maroxz. 
5 75 AA. Flor. 
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M. Flow. To me? | 
| Draw. No, fir; to the knight ; and defires his 


more acquaintance. 
Sir Lanc. To me? what's he that proves ſo kind ? 


Daf. I have a trick to know his name, fir. He 


hath a month's mind“ here to miſtreſs Frances ; his 
name is maſter Civet. 

Sir Lanc. Call him in, Daffodil. { Exit Daffodil. 

M. Flow. O, I know him, fir; he is a fool, but 
reaſonable rick: his father was one of theſe leaſe- 
mongers, theſe corn-mongers *, theſe money-mon- 
gers; but he never had the wit to be a whore- 
monger. 

Enter Civet. 


Sir Lanc, I promiſe you, fir, you are at too much 
charge. 

Civ. The charge is ſmall charge, fir ; Ithank God, 
my father left me wherewithal. If it pleaſe you, fir, 
[ have a great mind to this ns here, in the 
way of marriage. 

Sir Lanc. I thank you, fir. Pleaſe you to come to 

Lewſham, 

To my poor houſe, you ſhall be kindly welcome. 
I knew your father; he was a wary huſband 9.— 
To pay here, drawer. 
1 All is paid, ſir; this gentleman hath paid 
all. 


4 month's mind] See note on- the Tavo Gent. of Verona, 
laſt edit. vol. i. p. 135. STEEVENS. 

8 — his father was one of theſe leaſe- mongers, the/e corn mon- 
mongers, ] This ſhould ſeem to allude to ſome particular tranſ- 
actions; but to what it refers, I have not been able to learn. 
| MarLone. 

I believe he alludes to the onopolies ſo much complained of 
about the time when this play may be ſuppoſed to have been 
| Written, STEEVENS, 
be was a wary huſband.) A prudent manager, Mal ov. 


The perſon who manages the repairs and fitting out of an Eaſt 


India ſhip is fill called her by/bard, STEEVENS. ä 
Vol. II. | Hh Sir 
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Sir Lanc. T'faith you do us wrong; 
But we ſhall live to make amends ere long. 
Maſter Flowerdale, is that your man ? 
M. Flow. Yes faith, a good old knave, 
Sir Lanc, Nay then I think 
You will turn wiſe, now you take ſuch a ſervant : 7 


Come, you'll ride with us to Lewſham; let's away; 
Tis ſcarce two hours to the end of day. [æExeunt. 


r u. SN I. 
A road near Sir Lancelot Spurcock's houſe, in Kent. 


Enter Sir Arthur Greenſhield, Oliver, Lieutenant, and 
Soldiers. 


Sir Arth. Lieutenant, lead your ſoldiers to the 
ſhips, | 
There let —. have their coats; at their arrival 
They hall have pay. Farewel; look to your charge. 
Sol. Ay, we are now ſent away, and cannot ſo 
much as ſpeak with our friends. 
Oli. No man what e'er you uſed a zuch a faſhion, 
thick you cannot take your leave of your vreens. 
Sir Arth. Fellow, no more: lieutenant lead them off, 
Sol. Well, if I have not my pay and my cloaths, 
Ill venture a running away, though I hang for't. 


Sir Arth. Away, firrah : charm your tongue “. 
[ Excunt Lieutenant and Soldiers, 


» Away, firrab ; thaw your tongue. ] This phraſe, which oc- 
curs frequently in our old dramas, means no more than hold your 
peace. So in, King Henry V1. P. II: | 

„This hand of mine hath writ in thy behalf, 
& And therefore ſhall it charm thy riotous tongue. 
Again, in Or hello: 
« With Caſho, miſtreſs : : Go to; charm your tongue.” 
MaLorz. | 

See note on — laſt edit. vol. K. p- 612. SEE YENS. 

Oli. 
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Oli. Bin you a preſſer, fir? 
Sir Arth, I am a commander, fir, under the king *. 
Oli. Sfoot man, an you be ne'er zutch a com- 
mander, ſhud à ſpoke with my vreens before I chid 'a 
gone ; ſo ſhud. | | 
Sir Arth, Content yourſelf man; my authority will 
ſtretch to preſs ſo good à man as you. 
Oli. Preſs me? I devy *; preſs ſcoundrels, and thy 
meſſels . Preſs me ! che ſcorns thee i'faith; for 
ſeeſt thee, here's a worſhipful knight knows, cham 


not to be preſſed by thee. 


Enter Sir Lancelot, Weathercock, M. Flowerdale, Flows 
erdale ſenior, Luce, and Frances. 


Sir Lanc. Sir Arthur, welcome to Lewfham * ; wel- 
come by my troth. What's the matter man? why are 
you vext ? 

Oli. Why man, he would preſs me. | 

Sir Lanc. O fie, fir Arthur, preſs him? he is a 
man of reckoning. = 


2 7 am a commander, fir, under the king. ] Is it not to be in- 
| ferred from hence that this play was written after the acceſſion of 
king James? If it had been written in queen Elizabeth's reign, 
would it not have been under the queen? PER. 

From this paſſage and another in the next page“ The fitter 
for the abars, it 1s almoſt certain that the play before us was 
written between the 24th of March 1602-3, when queen Eliza- 
beth died, and the 19th of Auguſt 1604, when peace was pro- 
claimed with Spain. MALONE. | 

bs 1 devy; — ] Perhaps he means to ſay I defy thee, 
though his words are clouded by provinciality. STEEVENs. 

2 — preſs ſcoundrels and thy meſſels.] Such poor mean raſcals as 
you can pick up. Maſel was perhaps a corruption of meaſie, a 
term of contempt for a low wretch, which is now ſupplied by one 
equally offenfive— a ſcab. MALONB. 

A meſſel ſignified originally a leprous perſon, and thence became 
a term of abhorrence, STEEVENS. | 

+ — Lewſham;] A village in Kent, not far from Greenwich. 
| Queen Elizabeth is ſaid to have given it this character as ſhe 
paſſed through it :—** Long, lazy, louſy Lewſham.” 
1 OTEEVENSs 


Hhz Weaths 
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Weath. Ay, that he is, fir Arthur; he hath the 


nobles, the golden ruddocks he,. 
Sir Arth. The fitter for the wars : and were be not 


In favour with your worſhips, he ſhould ſee 
That I have power to preſs ſo good as he. 

Oli. Chill ſtand to the trial, ſo chill. 

M. Flow. — ſhall he. Preſs cloth and ker- 
ſ:y e, white-pot 7 and drowſen broth * ! tut, tut, he 


__ cannot, 


Oli. Well, fir, though you ſee vlouten cloth and 
karſey, che ?a zeen Zzutch a karſey-coat wear out the 
town ſick a zilken jacket as thick a one you wear, 


M. Flow. Well ſaid vlittan viattan 9 _ 
Oli. Ay, and well ſaid cocknell, and Bow-bell too“. 


What do'ſt think cham aveard of thy zilken- coat? 


no vear vor thee. 
Sir Lanc. N ay come, no more : be all dom and 


friends. | 
Meatb. Ay, 'tis beſt ſo, good maſter Oliver. 


M. Flow. Is your name maſter Oliver, I pray you ? 

Oli. What tit and be tit, and grieve you. 

M. Flow, No, but I'd gladly know if a man might 
not have a tooliſh ren out of maſter Oliver t to work 


upon. 


5 — the gbliden. c ket The ruddock is the red- breaſt. 
This cant phraſe for money has already eu in Sir Joon 


-Oldcafth : 
66 Beſhrew me but my fingers? ends do itch 
© To be upon thoſe golden ruddocks.” MALONE. 
© Ay mar! y. Kall he. Preſs cloth and kerſey, } Alluding to the 
manufacture of the Devonſhire clothier. Percy. 
12 Hol] This i is favourite diſh in Devonſſure. Percy, 
— drowſen broth; }] i. e. grounds of beer boiled up with herbs. 
d t is a common beverage tor ſervants & c. in Devonſhire, SrREYENs. 
Well ſaid vlittan vlattan.] Theſe ſeem to be made words, merely 
to ridicule the clothier's ſounding an f. like a v. Ma LoN E. 
Ay, aud æbell ed cooknel and Bow-bell 200. ] A cocknell is in old 
language what we now call a cocixey;; a mere Londoner, born 
within the ſound. of . Bow-be!l. Cockney originally ſeems | to have 
meant a fondling ; one too tenderly and efteminately brought up. 
Corgrave renders the word by Mignot, Niais, Malone. 
Oli. 
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Oli. Work thy plots upon me ! Stand afide : work 
thy fooliſh plots upon me, chil ſo uſe thee, thou 
wert never ſo uſed ſince thy dame bound thy head x. 
Work upon me! 

M. Flow. Let him come, let him come. 

Oli. Zyrrha, Zyrrha, if it were not vor ſhame, 
che would 'a given thee zutch a whiſter- poop under 
the ear, che would have made thee a yanged-another 
at my feet: Stand aſide, let me looſe ; cham all of 
a vlaming fire-brand 3 ; ſtand afide, _ 

MM. Flow. Well, I forbear you for your friends ſake. 


Oli. A vig for all my Vreens : do'ſt thou tell me of 


my vreens ? 


Sir Lanc. No more, good maſter Oliver ; no more, 


sir Arthur. And, maiden, here in the fi ght 

Of all your ſuitors, every man of worth, 
P11 tell you whom I faineſt would prefer 
To the hard bargain of your marriage- bed. 
Shall I be plain among you, gentlemen ? 

Sir Arth, Ay, fir, it is beſt, 

Sir Lanc. Then, fir, firſt to you. 
I do confeſs you a moſt gallant knight, 
A worthy ſoldier, and an honeſt man: 
But honeſty maintains not a French-hood +; 
Goes very ſeldom in a chain of gold; 
Keeps a ſmall train of ſervants ; hath few friends, 
And for this wild oats here, young Flowerdale, 


— fince thy dame 33 thy Head ] Since thou wert an infant ; 
150 thou wore a frontlet or e cloth. Ma rox. 

— cham all of a vlaming fire-brand ;] Cham in the weſtern 
dlalect is I am; chill, I will, Martone. 

+ But honey maintains a French-hood;] The context, as 
well as the metre, ſhows that we ſhould read — maintains zt a 
French hood, It appears from the contemporary writers that a 
French-hoodwas an article of finery. So in B. Jonſon's Tale of a Tube 

© Can you make me a lady ? 4 
& Pol. I can gr you 
& A ſilken gown, and a rich petticoat, 

86 Aug a Freach-hood,” MALONE, 


H h 3 I will 
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Iwill not judge. God can work miracles ; 
But he were better make a hundred new, 
Than thee a thrifty and an honeſt one. 

Weath. Believe me he hath hit you there; he hath | 
tovch'd you to the quick ; ; that he hath. 

M. Flor. Woodcock o' my fide 5 ! Why, maſter 
Weathercock, you know I am honeſt, howſoover 
trifles 

Weath, Now by my troth I know no otherwiſe. 
O, your old mother was a dame indeed; 

Heaven hath her ſoul, and my wife's too, I ruſt: : 
And your good father, honeſt gentleman, 
He is gone a journey, as I hear, far hence. 

M. Flow, Ay, God be praiſed, he is far enough ; 
He 1s gone a pilgrimage to Paradiſe, 

And left me to cut a caper againſt care, 
Luce, look on me that am as light as air. 

Luce. Vfaith like not ſhadows, bubbles, breath *; 
| hate a Light o' love, as I hate death “. 

Sir Lanc. Girl, hold thee there: look on this De'n- 

ire lad; 
Fat, fair, and lovely, both in purſe and perſon. 

Oli Well, fir, cham as the Lord hath made me. 
Y ou know: we well ivin ; cha have threeſcore pack 
of karſey at Blackem-Hall *, and chief credit be- 


5 Woodcock o? y fide 1] What! does this fool peck at me too? 
A awoodeock is a prov erbial expreſſion for a dunce. So in Mueb 
Ado about Nothing : ** He hith bid me to a calve's head and capon ; 
| ſhall | not find a Wee too? MaLonE. 

* [faith I like not ſhadows, bubbles, breath; ] All the copies 
have broth. The context, as well as the rhime, ſhows breath to be 
the true reading MarLonz. 

I hate a Light of love, «as I hate death ] Light of lowe was the 
name of an old tune mentioned in the Twvo Gentlemen of Verona: 
But fing it to the tune of Light o'love.” 
Flowerdale had been juſt talking of cutting a caper. MaLone. 

Set votes to the Twvo Gentlemen of Verona, laſt edit. vol. i. 
p. 133, and to Much Ado, &c. vol. ii. p. 223. STEEVENS. 

— threeſcore packs of karſey at Blackem-Hall, ] He means 


rn, in London, wy great repoſitory of woollen goods, 
M LONE, 


fide ; ; 
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fide; and my fortunes may be ſo good as another's, 
zo it may. 1 5 

Luce. Tis you J love, whatſoever others ſay ?. 
Sir Arth. Thanks, faireſt, | 
M. Flow. What, would'ſt thou have me quarrel - 
with him ? | 
Flow. Sen. Do but ſay he ſhall hear from you. 
Sir Lanc, Yet, gentlemen, howſoever I prefer 
This De'nſhire ſuitor, I'll enforce no love: 
My daughter ſhall have liberty to chooſe 
Whom ſhe likes beſt. In your love-ſuit proceed : 
Not all of you, but only one muſt ſpeed. 
_ Heath. You have ſaid well; indeed right well. 


Enter Artichoke. | 


Art. Miſtreſs ; here's one would ſpeak with you. 
My fellow Daffodil hath him in the cellar already; 
he knows him ; he met him at Croydon fair. 

Sir Lanc. O, I remember; a little man. 

Art. Ay, a very little man. 

Sir Lanc. And yet a proper man. 

Art. A very proper, very little man. 
Sir Lane. His name is Monſieur Civet. 

Art. The ſame, fir. 

Sir Lanc. Come, gentlemen ; if other ſuitors come, 
My fooliſh daughter will be ficted too : 

But Delia my ſaint, no man dare move. 
[ Exeunt all but M. Flowerdale, Oliver, and 
|  Floweraale ſenior. 

M. Flow. Hark you, fir, a word. | 

Oli. What han you ſay to me now” ? 


9 Tis you ¶ love, whatſoever others Jay. ] This line is given in 
the old e to fir Lancelot. The anſwer ſhews it belongs to his 


daughter Luce. MALONE. 8 
: What han you to ſay to me now ?] Han contracted for Saven is 


the common idiom ſtill in the Weſt, Pzrcy. 
Hh4 A. Flow. 
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M. Flow. You ſhall hear from me, and that very 


ſhortly. 
Oh Is that all ? vare thee well : che vere W not 


a vig. I. Erit Oliver. 
M. Flow. What if he ſhould come more ? I am 
fairly dreſs'd ?. 
_ Flow. Sen. 1 do not mean that you ſhall meet 
with him; 


But preſently we'll go and draw a Will, 
Where we'll ſet down land that we never ſaw; 
And we will have it of ſo large a ſum, 
Sir Lancelot ſhall entreat you take his daughter. 
This being form'd, give it maſter Weathercock, 
And make ſir Laneciot s daughter heir of all: 
And make him ſwear never to ſhow the Will 
To any one, until that you be dead. 
This done, the fooliſh changing Weathercock 
Will ſtraight diſcourſe unto fir Lancelot 
The form and tenour of your teſtament, 
Ne'er ſtand to pauſe of it; be rul'd by me: 
What will enſue, that ſhall you quickly ſee. 

M. Flow. Come, let's about it : if that a Will, 

ſweet Kit, 


Can get the wench, I ſhall renown thy wit. 
1 


8 c E N E F. 
A room in fir Lancelot's houſe. 
Enter Daffodil and Luce. 


Daf. Miſtreſs ! | ſtill froward? No kind i unto 
your Daffodil ? Now by the gods— 


Nat if he ſhould come more? Jam fairly dreſid?] There is, here, 
J believe, ſome corruption which I am unable to rectify. Flower- 
dale ſeems to be apprehenſive of meeting Oliver. Perhaps more 
has the ſignification of again. Maron. 
. belieye we ſhould read — What if he ſhould come now ? 
OTEEVENSs 


Luce. 


Luce. Away you fooliſh knave; let my hand go. 
Daf. There is your hand; but this ſhall go with 


me : 
My heart is thine ; ais is my true love's fee. 
[ Takes off her bracelet. 
1 Pl hive your coat ſtripp'd o'er your ears for 
this, 


You ſawcy raſcal. 


Enter fir Lancelot and Weathercock. 


Sir Lanc. How now, maid! what is the news with 
you ? Re 
Luce. Your man 1s ſomething ſawcy. ¶ Exit Luce. 
Sir Lanc. Go to, firrah ; ['l] talk with you anon. 
Daf. Sir, I am a man to be talked withal ; I am 
no horſe, I trow. I know my ſtrength, then no more 
than ſo. 
 WWeath, Ay, by the makins, good fir Lancelot; I 
ſaw him the other day hold up the bucklers ?, 
like an Hercules. T'faith God-a-mercy, lad, 1 like 
thee well. 
Sir Lanc. Ay, ay, like him well. Go firrah, fetch 
me a cup of wine, 
That ere I part with maſter Weathercock, 
We may drink down our farewel in French wine. 
| Exit Daffodil. 
Math. I thank you, fir; I thank you, friendly 


knight. 
I'll come and viſit you; by the mouſe · foot Iwill“: 


— T7 /aw him the other day hold up the bucklers,] He who 
was 5 at in mock-· combat was ſaid to gain the bucklers. So in 
Chapman's May day, 611: 
«© But now [ll lay the bucilers at your feet.” 


N in £wery Woman in her Humour, 1609 : 
„L jf you lay down the buckle: 5, you loſe the victory.“ 
MaLONxE. 


See note on Much Ado dec. vol. ii. p- 364. STEEVENS. 
5. — Ey the mouſe- foot I æ :] So in Soliman and Perſeda, 
| 5 6 By cock and pie and monfe-foot,” STEEVENS. 


; In 
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In the mean time, take heed of cutting Flowerdale *; 
He is a deſperate Dick, I warrant you. 


Re-enter Daffodil. 
Sir Lax He is, he is. Fill, Daffodil, fill me ſome 


wine. Ha! what wears he on his arm ? My daugh- 
ter Luce's bracelet? ay, tis the ſame. Ha” to you, 
maſter Weathercock. Pe | 
W/eath. I thank you, fir. Here, Daffodil; an ho- 
neſt fellow, and a tall, thou art *. Well; V Il take 
my leave good knight ; and I hope to have you and 
all your daughters at my poor houſe; in good ſooth 
muſt, 
er Lane: Thanks, maſter Weathercock ; 1 ſhall be 
bold to trouble you, be ſure. 
Feath, And welcome, Heartily Beet, 
[ Exit MWeathercoch. 
Sir Lanc. Sirrah, I ſaw my daughter's wrong, and 
withal her bracelet on your arm. Off with it, and 
with it my livery too. Have I care to ſee my daugh- 
ter match'd with men of worſhip ? and are you grown 
ſo bold ? Go, firrah, from my Houſe, or I'll whip 
you hence. 
Daf. IIl not be whipp'd fir; there's your livery : 
This is a ſervingman's reward: what care I? 
I have means to truſt to; I ſcorn ſervice, I. 
[ Exit Daffodil. 
1 Lanc. Ay, a luſty 1 00 but I muſt let him go: 
Our ſervants muſt be taught what they ſhould know 7, 
[ Exit, 


5 In the mean time take heed of cutting Flowerdale £1 A cutter in 
old language meant a fwaggerer. Hence the title of Cowley's 
play —7 he Cutter of Coleman Street. MarLONE. | 

e an honeft fellow, and a tall thou art.] A tall fellow, in old 

language, is a ſtout man. Marone, | 
7 Our ſervants muft be tanght what they fould know.) We are 
forced to teach our ſervants what they ought to do without any in- 


ſtruction. MaLONE. 
SCENE 
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SCENE Il. 
Another room in the ſame. 
E ater Sir Arthur, and Luce. 


Luce. Sir, as I am a maid, I do affect 
Lou above any ſuitor that I have; 
Although that ſoldiers ſcarce know how to love. 

Sir Arth. I am a ſoldier, and a gentleman 
Knows what belongs to war, what to a lady. 

What man offends me, that my ſword ſhall right ; 
What woman loves me, I'm her faithful knight, 

Luce. | neither doubt your valour, nor your love. 

But there be ſome that bear a ſoldier's form, 

That ſwear by him they never think upon ; 

Go ſwaggering up and down from houſe to n 
Crying, God pays all *, 

Sir Arth. Itaith, lady, PII deſery you ſuch a man. 
Of them there be many which you have ſpoke of 
That bear the name and ſhape of ſoldiers, 

Yet, God knows, very ſeldom ſaw the war : 
Thar haunt your taverns and your ordinaries, 
Your ale-houſes ſometimes, for all alike, 
To uphold the brutiſh humour of their minds, 
Being mark'd down for the bondmen of deſpair : 
Their mirth begins in wine, but ends in blood; 
Their drink is clear, but their conceits are mud. 
Luce. Yet theſe are great gentlemen ſoldiers, 
Sir Arth, No, they are wretched ſlaves, 
Whote deſperate lives doth bring them timeleſs 
graves ?, 


Crying, God pays 1 believe we mould read — God pays 
all ; i. e. they never pay any thing themſelves, but live on free 
booty; too common a practice, I ſuppoſe, with the diſbanded 
- ſoldiers of that ave, Percy. | 
9 — timeleſs graves.] i. e. untimely graves. PERCY. 


Luce. 
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Luce. Both for youſrelf, and for your form of 


— 
If I may chooſe, Pl be a ſoldier's wife. [ Exeunt, 


SCENE If. 
Another room in the fame. 


Enter Sir Lancelot and Oliver. 


Ol. And tyt truſt to it, ſo then. 

Sir Lanc. Aſſure yourſelf 
You ſhall be married with all ſpeed we may: 

One day ſhall ſerve for Frances and for Luce. 

Oli. Why che wou'd vain know the time, for pro- : 
viding wedding raiments. 

Sir Lanc. Why no more but this. Firſt get your 
aſſurance made touching my daughter's jointure ; 
that diſpatch'd, we will in two days make proviſion, 

Oli. Why man, chill have the writings made by 
to-morrow, 

Sir Lanc. To-morrow be it then: let's meet at the 
King's-Head in Fiſh-ſtreet. 

Oli. No, fie man, no: let's meet at the Roſe at 
Temple- Bar; that will be nearer your counſellor and 
mine. 

$i Lane, At the Roſe be it then, the hour nine : 
He that comes laſt forteits a pint of wine. 

Oli. A pint is no payment; let it be a whole ure, 
or nothing. 


E ater Artichoke. 


Art. Maſter, here is a man would ſpeak with 
Maſter Oliver; he comes from young Maſter Flow- 
erdale. 


Fir get your aſſurance 2 Get your marriage ſettles 


ment drawn, All deeds are 1n * language called aſſurances. 
* | MaALONE. 


Oli. 
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Oli. Why, chil ſpeak with him, chil ſpeak with 
him. 

Sir Lanc. Nay, ſon Oliver, I will ſurely ſee 
What young Flowerdale hath ſent unto you. 
I pray God it be no quarrel. 

Oli. Why man, if he quarrel with me, chil ; give 
him his hands full. 


Enter Flowerdale Sexiar. 


Flow. Sen. God fave you, good fir Lancelot, 

Sir Lanc. Welcome, honeſt friend, | 

Flow. Sen. To you and yours my maſter wiſheth 

health; 
But unto you, fir, this, and this he ſends: 
There is the length, fir, of his rapier ; 
And in that paper ſhall you know his mind. 
[ Delivers a letter. 

Oli. Here? chil meet him, my vriend, chil meet 
him. 

Sir Lanc. Meet him! you ſhall not meet the ruf- 
fian, fie. 

Oli. An I do not meet bim, chill give you leave to 
call me cut “. Where 1 15't, firrah? where is't ? where 
is't? 
Flow Sen. The letter ſhoweth both the time and 

place; 
And if you be a man, then keep your word. 


2 An I do not meet him, chil give you leave to call me cut.] 
To call me cut is a common expreſſion in the old comedies. 80 
in Tavelfth Might: 
© Tf thou haſt her not in the end, call me cut,” 
Again, in Naſhe's'4pologie for Pierce Pennileſſe, 1593; © If thou 
beitoweſt any courteſy upon me, and I do not requite it, then call 
me cut. So alſo in B. Jonſon's Tale of a Tub: 
f 1 prove not 
As juſt a carrier as my friend Tom Long was, 
N Then call me curtal. 
i. e. a dog whoſe tail had been cat. MALONxE. + 
See Te welfts Night, laſt edit, vol IV, p. 202. STERVENS: 


Sir 
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Str Lanc. Sir, he ſhall not keep his word ; he ſhall 


not meet, 
Flow, Sen. Why let him chooſe; he'll be the better 
known 
For a baſe raſcal, and reputed fo. 

Oli. Zirrah, zirrah, an *twere not an old fellow, 
and ſent after an errant, chid give thee ſomething, 
but chud be no money: but hold thee, for I ſee 
thou art ſomewhat teſtern * ; hold thee ; there's vorty 
ſhillings : bring thy maſter a-veeld, chil give thee 
vorty more. Look thou bring him: chil maul him, 
tell him; chil mar his dancing treſſels; chil uſe 
him, he was ne 'er ſo us'd ſince his dame bound his 
head; chil mar him for capering any more, che 

vore thee” 4, = 

Flow. Sen. You ſeem a man, fir, ſtout and reſolute; 
And I will ſo report, whate'er befall. 

Sir Lanc. And fall out ill, affure thy maſter this, 
I'll make him fly the land, or uſe him worſe. | 

Flow. Sen. My maſter, fir, deſerves not this of you; 
And that you'll ſhortly find. 

Sir Lanc. Thy maſter is an unthrift, you a knave, 
And I'll attach you firſt 5, next clap him up; 

Or have him bound unto his good behaviour. 

Oli. I wou'd you were a ſprite, if you do him any 
barm for this. An you do, chil nere ſee you, nor 
any of yours, while chil have eyes open. What 
do you think, chil be abaffelled up and down the 
town for a meſſel, and a ſcoundrel*? no che 

yore 


3... 7 fee . art ſomewhat teſtern. ] 1 ſuppoſe he means 
needy, poor. A teſtern 18 a fixpence, MaLoNE. 
In the Tavo Gent of Verona: you have teſtern d me,” means 
you have given me fixpence, STEEVENS, 
Ache wore thee.] I aſſure thee. The ſame expreſſion occurs 
frequently in B. Jonſon's Tale of a Tub. Mazxons. 
Aud II attach you firft,— To attach is a legal term, and 
moons to apprehend. MALONE. | 
6 — What do you think chill be abaffeled up and down the —_ 
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yore you 7, Zirrha, chil come; zay no more : chil 
come, tell him. 
Flow. Sen. Well, fir, my maſter deſerves not this 
„ 
And that you'll ſhortly find *, 5 
Oli. No matter; he's an unthrift; I defy him. 
{| Exit Floꝛperdale Senior. 
Sir Lanc. Now gentle ſon, let me know the place. 
Oli. No, che yore you *. : 
Sir Lanc. Let me ſee the note. 
Oli. Nay, chil watch you for zuch a trick. But if 
che meet him, zo; if not, zo : chil make him know 
me, or chil know why I ſhall not; chil vare the 


worlec..-: =; : | 
Sir Lanc. What ! will you then neglect my daugh- 
ter's love? 


for a meſſel and a ſcoundrel?] Abafelled is treated with contempt. 
So in Spenſer's Faierie Queen, b. V. c. ili. p. 35: 
e Firſt he his beard did ſhave and fowly ſhent, 
Then from him reft his ſhield and it renverſt, 
© And blotted out his arms with falſhood blent, 
„And himſelf bafa?d and his arms unherſt, | 
| & And broke his {word in twain and all his armour ſperſt.“ 
A meſſel has been already explained. MaLone. 
See note on King Richard II. laſt edit. vol. V. p. 138. 
STEEVENS-. 

7 — #0, che bor you.] i. e. no, I warrant you. Though a 
great deal of this gibberiſh can only be explained by a Weſt-coun- 
tryman, yet this word bor is evidently derived or contracted from 
the old Engliſh verb to borrow, which was uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
(See Reliques of Ancient Engliſh Poetry, vol. I. Gloſſ. borrowed). 
The ſame word is probably intended in other of Oliver's ſpeeches 

when he ſays cy vor thee. PE RCV. 
Bor was, | imagine, here a miſprint, this being the only place 
in this comedy where it is found. The phraſe che vore yon, oc- 
curs frequently throughout the play. It likewiſe is uſed more 
than once in the Tale of a Tub, by Ben Jonſon, who probably 
paid particular attention to the Weſtern dialect. Maron. 

* Well, fir, my maſter deſerves, Sc] Theſe two lines have 
occurred in the preceding page, where they are appropriated to 
the ſame ſpeaker. STREVERS. 

No, che wore you.] The old copies read corruptedly— Now 
che vore you. MaALONE., 
Ven- 
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Venture your ſtate and her's for a looſe brawl ? 

Oli. Why man, chil not kill him: marry chil 
veeze him too and again?; and zo God be with you, 
vather. What, man! we ſhall meet to-morrow. 

Exit. 
Sir Lanc. Who would have thought he had been 
BJU dae 
Come forth, my honeſt ſervant Artichoke. 


Enter Artichoke. 


Arti. N ow, what's the matter? ſome brawl to- 
ward, I warrant you. 

Sir Lanc. Go get me thy ſword bright ſcower'd, 
thy buckler mended. O for that knave ! that vil- 
lain Daffodil would have done good ſervice. But 
to thee— 

Arti. Ay, this is the tricks of all you gentlemen, 
when you ſtand in need of a good fellow. O for that 

Daffodil! O, where is he © But if you be angry, an 
it be but for the wagging of a ſtraw, then Out o doors 
with the naue; turn the coat over his ears, This 1 1s the 
humour of you all. 

Sir Lanc. O for that ines. that luſty Daffodil! 

Arti. Why there 'tis now: our year's wages and 
our vails will ſcarce pay for broken ſwords and buck- 
lers that we. uſe in our quarrels, But I'll not fight 
it Daffodil be o' t'other fide, that's flat. 

Sir Lanc. Tis no ſuch matter, man. Get weapons 
"TNT, ready, 

And be at London ere the break of day : | 
Watch near the Todging of the De' nſhire youth, 


9 marry chil veeze him too, and again —1 He means to fay 
that he will fee/e him. To pheeze or eaſe is to ſeparate a twiſt 
into ſingle threads. Sly uſes the ſame cant term in the induction 
to the Taming of a Shrew :—* I'll pheeze you in faith.“ See 
note there, vol. iv. Po 3954 edit. 1778. Maron. | 
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But be unſeen; and as he goeth out, 
As he will go out, and that very early without 
doubt— _ 

Arti. What, would you have me draw upon him, 
as he goes in the ſtreet ? 

Sir Lanc, Not for a world, man. 

Into the fields; for to the field he goes; 
There to meet the deſperate Flowerdale. 
Take thou the part of Oliver my ſon, 

For he ſhall be my ſon, and marry Luce: 
Doſt underſtand me, knave ? 

Arti. Ay, fir, I do underſtand you; but my young 
miſtreſs might be better provided in matching with 
my fellow Daffodil, 
Sir Lanc. No more; Daffodil is a knave. That 

Daffodil is a moſt notorious knave. | Exit Artichoke, 


Enter Weathercock. 


Maſter Weathercock, you come in happy time ; the 
deſperate Flowerdale hath writ a challenge; and who 
think you muſt anſwer it, but the Devonſhire man, 
my ſon Oliver? | 2 
Meath. Marry I am ſorry for it, good fir Lancelot. 
But if you will be rul'd by me, we'll ſtay their fury. 
Sir Lanc. As how, I pray? | 
Weath, Marry I'll tell you; by promifing young 
Flowerdale the red-lip'd Luce. | 
Sir Lanc. I'll rather follow her unto her grave. 
Weath. Ay, fir Lancelot, I would have thought 
ſo too; 
But you and I have been deceiv'd in him. 
Come read this will, or deed, or what you call it, 
I know not: Come, come; your ſpectacles I pray. 
= [ Gives him the Will, 
Sir Lanc. Nay,. I thank God, I ſee very well. 
- Weath, Marry, God bleſs your eyes: mine have 
been dim almoſt this thirty years, 
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Debts and accounts are thirty thouſand pound; 
Plate, money, jewels, fixteen thouſand more; 


knaves. 
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Sir Lanc. Ha! what is this? what is this? (Reach. 
Weath. Nay there's true love indeed: 
He gave it to me but this very morn, 
And bade me keep it unſeen from any one. 
Good youth ! to ſee how men may be deceiv d] 
Sir Lanc. Paſſion of me, 
What a wretch am I to hate this loving youth 1 1 
He hath made me, together with my Luce 
He loves ſo dear, executors of all 


His wealth. | 
Heath. All, all, good man, be hath given you all. 


Sir Lane. Three ſhips now in the Straits, and home- 
ward- bound; 
Two lordſhips of two hundred pound a year, 
The one in Wales, the other Glouceſterſhire : 


Two houſen furniſh'd well in Coleman: ſtreet; ; 

Befide whatſoe' er his uncle leaves to him, | 

Being of great domains and wealth at Peckham, 

| W; ath. How like you my good PAGES How 

like you this ? | 

Sir Lan | have done him wrong, but now ＋ 

make amends; 

The De'nſhire man ſhall whiſtle for a wife. 

He marry Luce! Luce ſhall be Flowerdales. 
Weath. Why that is friendly ſaid. Let's ride to 

London, 

And ſtraight prevent their match, by promiſing 

Your daughter to that lovely lad. 

Sir Lane. We'llride to London: or it ſhall not need; 

We'll croſs to Deptford - ſtrand, and take a boat. 

Where be theſe knaves ? what Artichoke ! | what 


fop! 


Euler Ar n 
4rt. Here be the very knaves, but not the merry 


5 
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Sir Lanc. Here take my cloak: Tl have a walk to 
Deptford. 1 2 | 

Art. Sir, we have been ſcouring of our ſwords and 
bucklers fot your defence. 

Sir Lanc. Defence me no defence; let your ſwords 
ruſt, I'll have no fighting: ay, let blows alone. Bid 
Delia ſee all things be in readineſs againſt the 
wedding : we'll have two at once; and that will ſave 


charges, maſter Weathercock. 
Art. Well we will do it, fir. { Exeunt, 


— 


2 


ACT il 8 C EN E L 
A wall before fir Lantelot's houſe; 


Enter Civet; Frances; and Delia. 


Civ. By my truth this is-good luck; I thank God 
for this. In good ſooth I have even my heart's de- 
fire. Siſter Delia—now I may boldly call you ſo, 
for your father hath frank and freely given me his 
daughter Franke *. m 

Fran. Ay, by my troth, Tom, thou haſt my good 
will too; for I thank God I long'd for a huſband 
and, would I might never ſtir, for one whoſe name 
was Tom. £5 | | | 

Del. Why, fiſter, now you have your wiſh. 

Civ. You ſay very true, ſiſter Delia; and I pr y- 
thee call me nothing but Tom, and I'll call thee ſweet- 
heart, and Franke. Will it not do well, ſiſter Delia? 

Del. It will do very well with both of you. 
Fran, But Tom, muſt I go as I do now, when I 
am married ? 5 
= daughter Franke.] The diminutive of Frances, The 
modern familiar appellation, Fanny, perhaps was not uſed in the 


time of queen Elizabeth. The final e has been retained, to diſ- 
tinguiſh this name from the abbreviation of Francis MALONEs 


1i 2 Civ, 
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Civ. No, Franke; I'll have thee go like a citizen, 
in a guarded gown and a French hood *. 
Fran. By my troth, that will be excellent indeed; 
Del. Brother, maintain your wife to your eſtate, 
Apparel you yourſelf like to your father, 
And let her go like to your ancient mother ; 
He, ſparing got his wealth, left it to you. | 
Brother, take heed of pride; it ſoon bids thrift adieu*, 
Civ. So as my father and my mother went ! that's 
a jeſt indeed. Why ſhe went in a fring'd gown, a ſingle 
ruff, and a white cap; and my father in a mocado 
coat, a pair of red ſattin fleeves, and a canvas back. 
Del. And yet his wealth was all as much as yours. 
Civ. My eſtate, my eſtate, I thank God, 1s forty 


l have thee go like a citizen, in a guarded gown, and a 
Francs hood.] A gown with guards or facings to it ſeems to have 
been the beſt dreſs of a city-lady in the early part of the laſt 
century, So in K. Henry i. P. J. Hotſpur requeſts that lady 
Percy will 
1 EPR. leave in footh 
And ſuch proteſts of pepper ginger-bread, 
"© To velvet guards, and Sunday citizens.” MaALoNE, 
700 See note on the Merchant of Venice, vol iii. laſt edit. p. 161, 
| STEEVENS. 
A French hood (whatever i it was) ſeems uſed above to denote 
the dreſs of a perſon in flender circumſtances. So before: 
«© Honeſty maintains a French Hood.” 
Does Civet mean here that ſhe ſhall-go in the ſober nl garb 
of a citizen's wife! ? (If ſo the guarded gown means a meaner dreſs,) 
Percy, 
See the note on the paſſage referred to by Dr. Percy, ante, 
pP. 46 29. MauLvoNE. 
* - Brother, take heed of. pid, ſome bids thrift adieu.] I ſuppoſe 
we ſhould read: 
Brother, take heed of pride; it ſoon bids thrift adieu. 
The line as it ſtands in the old copy being unintelligible, I have 
made this ſlight change in the text. Perhaps the word brother 
was caught from a preceding line, and ought to be omitted. 
Makenk. | 
T would read and point this irregular line as follows: 
Brother, take heed; pride ſoon bids thrift adieu. -STEEVENS. 
915 3 — @ mocado coat,—] This ſtuff is mentioned in ſeveral of 
the old plays. So in the Devil's Charter, 100%: „ Varlet of 
velvet, old Nn of durance, moccado villain, &c,” STEEV ENS. 


pound 
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pound a year in good leaſes and tenements ; beſides 
twenty mark a year at Cuckolds-haven *; and that 
comes to us all by inheritance, . 
Del. That may indeed; *tis very fitly *ply'd. 
I know not how it comes, but fo it falls out, 
That thoſe whoſe fathers have died wond'rous rich, 
And took no pleaſure but to gather wealth, 
Thinking of little that they leave behind 
For them they hope will be of their like mind— 
But it falls out contrary : forty years' ſparing 
Is ſcarce three ſeven years ſpending ; never caring 
What will enſue, when all their coin is gone. 
And, all too late, when thrift is thought upon, 
Oft have I heard that Pride and Riot kiſs'd, 
And then Repentance cries—for had I wiſt 5. 
Civ. You ſay well, ſiſter Delia, you ſay well; but 
I mean to live within my bounds : for look you, I 
have ſet down my reſt thus far *, but to maintain my 
wife in her French-hood and her coach, keep a 
couple of geldings and a brace of grey-hounds ; and 
this is all V1 do, | | 
Del. And you'll do this with forty pounds a-year ? 
Civ. Ay, and a better penny, fiſter “. 


* — Cuckold's-haven ;-—] Now called Cuckold's-point, à land. 
ing place almoſt oppoſite to Radcliffe. SrEEvENS. 

5 And then Repentance cries—for had I wiſt.] This ſeems a pro- 
verbial ſcrap of an old Scottiſh ſong (printed in the Religues of 
Engliſh Poetry, vol. iii. p. 145. ed. 3) which in ſome copies is, 
| For had I wiſt, &c. Prrcy., | 

6 — For look you, I have ſet. down my reſt thus far,] I have 
come to this reſolution, do in the Spaniſh Gipfe, by Middleton 
and Rowley, 1653: 5 

„ Could It ap my reft | 
„That he were loſt, or taken priſoner, 
„ could hold truce with ſorrow.” MaLone. 

— 7 have ſet down my reſt thus far, ] Compare my ex- 
planation of this phraſe in Romeo and Juliet, laſt edit. vol. x. 
P- 134, with Mr. Reed's account of the ſame expreſſion, new edit. 
of Dodſley's Collection of plays, 17 80, vol. x. p. 364. STEEV Ns. 

7 Ay, anda better penny, //er.] Sir Hugh Evans uſes the fame 
phraſe in the Merry Wives of Windſor : ** Ay, and her father is 
make her petter penny.” STEEVENS. 


1 3 Fran. 
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Fran. Siſter, you forget that at Cuckold's- -haven. 
Civ. By my troth well remember'd, Franke; yl 

give thee that to buy thee pins. 

Del. Keep you the reſt for points *. Alas the day! 

Fools ſhall have mean though all the world 27 

nay. 

Come, brother, will you in? Dinner ſtays for us. 
Civ. Ay, good ſiſter, with all my heart. 
Fran. Ay, by my troth, Tom, for I have a good 

ſtomach. 

Civ. And I the like, ſweet Franke, Wo fiſter, 

do not think I'll go beyond my bounds. 


Del. God grant you may not. [ Excunt, 
8 e E N i n. 
London. | 


The 3 before young Florverdalè s houſe. 
Enter M. Elowerdale, and Flowerdals Senior. 


Flow. Sirrab, Kit, tarry thou there; I have ſpied - 


fir Lancelot and old Weathercock caming this way: 
they are hard at hand; I will by! no means s be ſpoken 
withal. 
Flow, Sen. III warrant you; go, get you in. 
[ Exit M. Flowerdale. 


Enter Sir Lancelot and Weathercock. 


8 * Now, my honeſt friend, thou 9 be · 
long to maſter Flowerdale? 
Flow. Sen. I do, fir. 
Sir Lanc. Is he within, my good fellows 9 
Flow. Sen. No, fir, he is not within. 
Sir Lanc. I pr'ythee, if he be within, let me ſpeak 
with him. 


a Keep you the reſ? for LA ces See 1 note I. p. . 
ALONE. 


Flows 
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Flow. Sen. Sir, to tell you true, my maſter 1s 
within, but indeed would not be ſpoke withal. There 
be ſome terms that ſtand upon his reputation; there- 
fore he will not admit any conference till he hath 
ſhook them off. TE 

Sir Lanc. I pr'ythee tell him, his very good friend, 
fir Lancelot Spurcock, entreats to ſpeak with him. 
Flow. Sen. By my troth, fir, if you come to take 
up the matter between my maſter and the Devon- 
ſhire man, you do but beguile your hopes, and loſe 

our labour; — 

Sir Lanc. Honeſt friend, I have not any ſuch thing 
to him. I come to ſpeak with him about other matters, 

Flow. Sen. For my maſter, fir, hath ſet down his 
reſolution, either to redeem his honour, or leave his 
life behind him ? ;,— _ | 

Sir Lan. My friend, I do not know any quarrel 
touching thy maſter or any other perſon, My bu- 
ſineſs is of a different nature to him; and J pr'ythee 
ſo tell him. 

Flow. Sen. For howſoever the Devonſhire man is, 
my maſter's mind is bloody. That's a round O-; 
and therefore, fir, entreaty is but vain. 

Sir Lanc. I have no ſuch thing to him, I tell thee 
once again. | 

Flow, Sen. J will then ſo ſignify to him. 

| [Exit Flowerdale Senior. 

Sir Lanc. A firrah ! I fee this matter is hotly car- 
ried ; but I'll labour to diſſuade him from it. 


— or leave his life behind him.] This appears to have 
been anciently a common phraſe, meaning #0 loſe his life. So in 
Sir John Oldcaftle : ** Nay | am of Lawrence's mind for that, 
for he means to leave his life bebind him.” MaLone. 

That's a round O;] That is a complete and abſolute truth. 

In this aſſertion there is no break or flaw for cavil to lay hold on. 

MALONE. 

I believe that by a round O is meant a plump falſbood: a circle 

in arithmetick being the repreſentative of nothing, unleſs in con- 

Junction with other figures. Theſe words were probably meant to 
be ſpoken ade. STEEVENS. | 
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Enter M. Flower dale and Floweraale Senior. 


Good morrow, maſter Flowerdale. 


M. Flow. Good morrow, good fir Lancelat ; good 


morrow, maſter Weathercack. By my troth, gen- 
tlemen, I have been reading over Nick Machiavel ; 
I find him good to be known, not to be followed, 


A peſtilent human fellow 3! I have made certain an- 
notations on him, ſuch as they be. And how is't, fir 
Lancelot? ha! how is't ? A mad world ! men cannot 


live quiet in it. 


Sir Lanc. Maſter Floweidale: TI do underſtand there 
is ſome jar between the Devonſhire man and you. 

Flow. Sen. They, fir ? they are good friends as 
can be. 

M. Flow. Who maſter Oliver and I ? as good 
friends as can be, 

Sir Lanc. It is a kind of ſafety in you to deny i it, | 
and a generous filence, which too few are endued 


withal ; but, fir, ſuch a thing I hear, and I 2 


wiſh it otherwiſe. 

M. Flow. No ſuch thing, fir Lancelot, on wy 
repuration ; as I am an honeſt man, 

Sir Lanc. Now I do believe you then, if you do 


engage your reputation there is none. 


M. Flow: Nay I do not engage my reputation there 


is not. You ſhall not bind me ta any condition of 


hardneſs; but if there be any thing between us, then 
there is ; if there be not, then there is not. Be or 
be not, all is one. 

Sir Lanc. I do perceive by this, that there is 


ſomething between you; and I am very ſorry for it. 


M. Flow. You may be deceiv'd, fir Lancelot. 
The Italian hath a pretty ſaying. ol have 


A peſtilent human Fellow ons Should we not read— 
* Pe der. | 


for- 
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forgot it too; tis out of my head: but in my tranſ- 
lation, if it hold, thus. If thou haſt a friend, keep 
him; if a foe, trip him. 

Sir Lanc. Come, I do ſee by this there is ſomewhat 
between you; and before God I could wiſh it otherwiſe. 

M. Flow. Well, what 1s between us, can hardly be 
alter'd. Sir Lancelot, I am to ride forth to-morrow. 
That way which I mult ride, no man muſt deny me 
the ſun : I would not by any particular man be de- 
nied common and general paſſage. If any one faith, 
Flowerdale, thou paſſeſt not this way; my anſwer is, 
I muſt either on, or return; but return is not my 
word; I muſt on: if I cannot then make my way, 
nature hath done the laſt for me; and there's the 
fine . = 
Sir Lanc. Maſter Flowerdale, every man hath one 
tongue, and two ears. Nature in her building is a 
moſt curious work-maſter. 

M. Flow. That is as much as to ſay, a man 
ſhould hear more than he ſhould ſpeak. 
Sir Lanc. You fay true; and indeed I have heard 
more than at this time I will ſpeak, 

M. Flow. You ſay well. 

Sir Lanc. Slanders are more common than truths, 
maſter Flowerdale ; but proof is the rule for both. 
M. Flow. You ſay true. What-do-you-call-him 


© hath it there in his third cantons. 


Sir Lanc. Lhave heard you have been wild; I have 
believ'd it. 

M. Flow. Twas fit, twas neceſſary. 
Sir Lanc. But I have ſeen ſomewhat of late in you, 
that hath confirm'd in me an opinion of goodneſs to- 
ward you. | 


* — and there's the fine.] So in Shakſpeare paſſim—** and there 
an end,” MALO NBR. | SO 
iu his third canton. ] In his third canto. Marone. 

I ſuppoſe he means the third Canto of the firſt Book of Spenſer's 
Faery Queen, in which Abeſſa ſlanders the lady Una. STEEvens. 


M. Flaw, 
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M. Fow. I' faith, fir, I'm ſure I never did you 

harm: 
Some good I have done, 3 to you or your' S, 
Jam ſure you know not; neither is it my will 
You ſhould. | 

Sir Lance. Ay, your Will, fir. | 

M. Flow. Ay, may will, Go 'Sfoot do you know 
ought of my Will? By God an you do, fir, I am 
abus'd. 

Sir Lanc. Go, maſter Flowerdale; ; what 1 know, I 
know : and know you thus much out of my know- 
ledge, that I truly love you. For my daughter, ſhe's 
yours. And if you like a marriage better than a 
brawl, all quirks of reputation ſet aſide, go with me 
: preſently and where you ſhould fight a bloody bat- 

tle, you ſhall be married to a lovely lady. 

M. Flow, Nay but, fir Lancelot— 

Sir Lanc. If you will not embrace my offer, yet aſ- 
ſure yourſelf thus much; 1 will have order to hinder 
For encounter, 

M. Flow. Nay but hear me, ſir Lancelot. 

Sir Lanc. Nay, ſtand not you upon imputative ho- 


nour. 'Tis merely unſound, unprofitable, and idle 


inference. Your bufineſs 1s to wed my daughter ; 
therefore give me your preſent word to do it, Tll 
go and provide the maid ; therefore give me your 
preſent reſolution ; either now or never. 

M. Flow, Will you fo put me to it? 

Sir Lanc. Ay, afore God, either take me now, or 
take me never, Elſe what I thought ſhould be our 
match, ſhall! be our parting : ſo fare you well for 
ever. 

M. Flow. Stay; fall out, what may tall, my love 


is above all: I will come. 


— 7 <vill have order to hinder your encounter.] I will take 
1 wk to prevent your meeting. So in Othello. 
„ Honel Jago bath 7a'en order for it.” MAL OxE. 
See note on Othello, laſt edit. vol. x. p. 606. STEBVENS. | 


Sir 
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Sir Lanc. J expect you; and ſo fare you well. 
[ Exeunt fir Lancelot and Weathercock. 
Flow. Sen. Now, fir, how ſhall we do for wedding 
apparel ? 
M. Flow. By the maſs that's true. Now help Kit : 
the marriage ended, we'll make amends for all. 
Flow, Sen. Well, well, no more ; prepare you for 
your bride : TY 
We will not want for cloaths, whate'er betide. 
M. Flow. And thou halt ſee, when once I have 
my dower, 
In mirth we'll ſpend full many a merry hour: 

As for this wench, I not regard a pin, | 
It is her gold muſt bring my pleaſures in. [ Exit. 
Flow. Sen. Is't poſſible he hath his ſecond living ? ? 

Forſaking God, himſelf to the devil giving? 

But that I knew his mother firm and chaſte, 

My heart would ſay, my head ſhe had diſgrac'd ; 
_ Elſe would I ſwear, he never was my fon : 

But her fair mind ſo foul a deed did ſhun. 


Enter Flowerdale Junior. 


Flow. Jun. How now, brother ! how do you find 
your ſon ? 
Flow. Sen. O brother, heedleſs as a libertine; 
Even grown a maſter 1n the ſchool of vice : 
. One that doth nothing, but invent deceit ; 
For all the day he humours up and down“, 
How he the next day might deceive his friend, 
He thinks of nothing but the preſent time. 
For one groat ready down, he'll pay a ſhilling ; 


7 1s poſſible he hath his ſecond living ?] Is it poſſible that his 

fellow, one equally abandoned, is to be found on earth? MALONE. 

— he humours up and dot wv, ] Perhaps we ſhould read ham- 
ers, We now ſay, a perſon is hammering and contriving, &c. 
Percy. 

Perhaps the old reading is the true one. So in the Merry Wives 

c. Nym ſays,—** itis good: Humour me the angels. STEEVENS. 


But 
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But then the lender muſt needs ſtay for it. 
When I was young, I had the ſcope of youth, 
Both wild and wanton, careleſs and deſperate ; 
But ſuch mad ſtrains as he's poſſeſs'd withal 
1 thought 1 it wonder for to dream upon. 
Hor. Fun. I told you fo, but you would not be. 
lieve it. 
Flow. Sen. Well I have found it: but one thing 
comforts me. 
Brother, to-morrow he is to be married 
To beauteous Luce, fir Lancelot Spurcock's daughter, 
Flow. Jun. Is't poſhble ? 
Flow. Sen. "Tis true, and thus I mean to curb. 
him, 
This day, brother, I will you ſhall arreſt him: 
Tf any thing will tame him, it muſt be that ; 
For he is rank in miſchief, chain'd to a life 
That will encreaſe his ſhame, and kill his wife. 
Flow. Fun. What, arreſt him on his wedding day? 
That 
Were an unchriſtian, and unhuman part. 
How many couple even for that very day 
Have purchas'd ſeven years' ſorrow afterward ! 
Forbear it then to-day ; do it to morrow ; 
And this day mingle not his joy with ſorrow. 
Flow. Sen. Brother, JU have it done this very 
day, | | : | 
And in the view of all, as he comes from church, 
Do but obſcrve the courſe that he will take; 
Upon my life he will forſwear the debt. 
And, for we'll have the ſum ſhall not be flight, 
Say that he owes you near three thouſand pound : 
Good brother, let it be done immediately, 
| Flow. Fun. Well, ſeeing you will have it fo, 
Brother I'll do't, and ſtraight provide the ſhrieve. 
Flow. Sen. So brother, by this means ſhall we per- 
ceive 


be fir Lancelot in this pinch will 4 


And 
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And how his wife doth ſtand affected to him, 

(Her love will then be try'd to the uttermoſt) _ 

And all the reſt of them. Brother, what I will do, 

Shall harm him much, and much avail him too. 
: Tn; [ Exennt. 


SCE NE 
A high road acar London. 
Enter Oliver; afterwards fir Arthur Greenſhield. 


Oli. Cham aſſured thick be the place that the 
ſcoundrel appointed to meet me. If *a come, zo: if 
'a come not, 20. And che were aviſe he would make 

a coyſtrel on us ?, ched veeſe him, and ched vang him 
in hand ; che would hoyſt him, and give it him to 
and again, zo chud. Who been a there? fir Arthur? 
chil ſtay aſide. | [ Goes aſide. 

Sir Arth. I have dog'd the De'nſhire man into the 

field, | 
For fear of any harm that ſhould befal him. 
I had an inkling of that yeſternight, 
That Flowerdale and he ſhould meet this morning, 

Though, of my ſoul, Oliver fears him not, 
Yet for I'd ſee fair play on either fide, 
Made me to come, to ſee their yalours try'd.— 
Good morrow to maſter Oliver, 

Ol. God and good morrow. 

Sir Arth. What, maſter Oliver, are you angry? 


9 w And che were aviſe he would make a coyſtrel on us, —] If I 
were aware, if I thought, that he intended to treat me like a nean 
perſon.— On for of. A coyſtrel or cuſtrel [ Couſtillier Fr.] is pro- 
perly the ſervant of a man at arms, or life-guard of a prince. 
Each of the life-guards of king Henry VIII. had a cſrel that at- 
tended upon him. Hence it came to ſignify a low mean man. 
I have given a wrong explanation of this term, ante p. 84. 

3 Faye | MaALoNE, 
See notes on Tavetfth Night, laſt edit, vol, iv. p. 162. 
| SrEEVENS. 


Ou, 
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Oli. What an it be, tyt and grieven you ? 
Sir Arth, Not me at all, fir; but I imagine by 
Your being here thus arm'd, you ſtay for ſome 
That you ſhould fight withal. 
Oli. Why an he do? che would not dezire you to 
take his part. 
Sir Arth. No, by my troth, 1 think you need it 
not; 

For he you look for, I think, means not to come. 
Ol. No! an che were aſſure of that, cs; veeze 
him in another place. 


Enter Daffodil. | 
4 Daf. O, fir Arthur, maſter Oliver, ah me! 


Yhor lane, and your's, and mine, ſweet miſtreſs Luce, 
This morn is married to young Flowerdale. 
Sir Arth. Married to Flowerdale ! *tis impoſſible. 
Oli. Married, man? che hope thou doſt but jeſt, 
to make a vlowten merriment of it. 
Daff. O tis too true! here comes his uncle. 


Enter Flowerdale Junior, with Sheriff and Officers, 


Flow. Jun. Good morrow, ſir Arthur; good mor- 
row, maſter Oliver. | 

Oli. God and good morn, maſter Flowerdale, I 
pray you tellen us, is your ſcoundrel kinſman mar- 
ried? 

Flow. Jun. Maſter Oliver, call him what you will, 
bat he is married to fir Lancelet 8 2 here. 

Sir Arth. Unto her:? 


To make à viowten mevrivient of 15.1 — is the Weſtern 
pronunciation of Fowting. To make a jeering metriment of ĩt. 
8 MAroxx. 
1 2 the Merry Wives of Wiadſor, fir Hugh Evans complains that 
ke is made a vlouting og,” i. e. flouting lock. Stun. 


Oli 
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Oli. Ay, ha' the old vellow zerved me thick a 
trick ? why man, he was a promiſe, chil chud *a had 
her: is *a Zutch a vox? chil look to his water, che 
yore him. 
Flow. Fun. The muſick plays ; they are coming 
from the church. 
Sheriff, do your office : fellows, ſtand ſtoutly to it. 


Enter Sir Lancelot Spurcoch, M. Flowerdale, Meatber- 
cock, Civet, Luce, Frances, Floweraale Senior, aud 
Attendants. 


Oli. God give you joy, as the old zaid proverb 
is, and ſome zorrow — You met us well, did 
you not ? 

Sir Lanc. Nay, be not angry, ſir; the fault is in 
me. I have done all the wrong; kept him from 
coming to the field to you, as I might, fir; for 1 
am a juſtice, and ſworn to keep the peace. 

Weath. Ay marry is he, fir, a very juſtice, and 
ſworn to keep the peace : you muſt not difturb the 
weddings. 

Sir Lanc. Nay, never frown nor ſtorm, fir ; if you do, 
IU have an order taken for you. 

Oli. Well, well, chil be quiet. 

Weath. Maſter F lowerdale, fir Lancelot; look you 
who here is? maſter Flowerdale. 

: Sir Lanc. Maſter Flowerdale, welcome with all my 
eart. 

M. Flop. Uncle, this is ſhe i'faith.—Maſter Under- 
ſheriff, arreſt 'me ? At whoſe ſuit?— Draw, Kit, 
Flow. Fun. At my ſuit, fir. 

a 27 Lanc. Why, what's the matten maſter Flower- 
ale 
| Blow, Fun. This is the matter, fir, This unthrift 
here hath cozen'd you, and hath had mar me in ſeveral 
lums three thouſand pound, | 
N Flow, 
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M. Flow. Why, uncle, uncle, 

Flow. Fun. Coufin; couſin, you have uncled me 
and if you be not ſtaid, you'll prove a cozener * unto 
all that know you. 

Sir Lanc. Why, fir, ſuppoſe he be t to you in debt 
Ten thouſand pound, his ſtate to me appears 
Jo be at leaſt three thouſand by the year. 
Flow. Jun. O, fir, 1 was too late inform'd of that 
lot; 
How 8 went about to cozen you, 
And form'd a Will, and ſent it 
To your good friend there, maſter Weathercock, | 
In which was nothing true, but brags and lies. 
Sir Lanc. Ha! hath he not ſuch lordſbips, lands, 


and ſhips ? 

Flow. Fun. Not worth a groat, not worth a half. 
penny he, 

Sir Lanc. I pray tell us true; be plain, young 
Flowerdale. 


M. Flow. My uncle here's mad, and diſpos'd to 

do me wrong; but here's my man, an honeſt fellow 

by the lord, and of good credit, knows all is true. 
Flow. Sen. Not I, fir; 1 am too old to lie, I ra- 

| ther know 

You forg'd a Will, where every line you writ, 

You ſtudied where to quote your lands might lie 7. 
Weath. And I pr FORE where be . honeſt 

friend ? 


2 Couſin, coufin, you hive deck di me; and, if you be not fai, 
you A prove 4 cozener — ] So in K. Henry IV. P. I: 
And gentle Harry Percy, and ind cout * 
O the devil take ſuch cogeners. 
Again, in K. Richard III: 
5 Cay indeed ; and by their uncle coxen'd.” 
Maälov Rg. 
— aber to quote your lands might le.] i. e. to obſerve, to 
e out to obſervation. See note on the Two Gent. f Verona, 
aſt edit, vol. i. p. 1 * STrEEVENS. 1 
Flow. 
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Flow. Sen. I'faith no where, fir, for he hath none 

at all. | 

IJeath, Benedicite ! We are O'er-reach'd, I be- 
lieve. | 

Sir Lanc. IJ am cozen'd, and my hopefulleſt child 

undone, — . 

M. Flow. You are not cozen'd, nor is ſhe undone, 
They flander me; by this light, they ſlander me. 
Look you, my uncle here's an uſurer, 

And would undo me; but III ſtand in law; 

Do you but bail me, you ſhall do no more: 

You brother Civet, and maſter Weathercock, do but 
bail me, | 

And let me have my marriage-money paid me, 

And we'll ride down, and your own eyes ſhall ſee 

How my poor tenants there will welcome me. 

You ſhall but bail me, you ſhall do no more:. 

And you, you greedy gnat *, their bail will ſerve? 

Flow. Fun. Ay, ſir, I'll aſk no better bail. 

Sir Lanc. No, fir, you thall not take my bail, nor 

8 | his, 

Nor my ſon Civet's : I'll not be cheated, I. 

Shrieve, take your priſoner; I'll not deal with him, 

Let his uncle make falſe dice with his falſe bones; 

Iwill not have to do with him: mock'd, gull'd, and 
wrong d ! | | 

Come, girl, though it be late, it falls out well; 

Thou ſhalt not live with him in beggar's hell, 


Luce, He is my huſband, and high heaven doth 


know 


* And you, greedy gnat, —=] I think we ſhould read — And 
you, yon greedy gnats, The term ſeems addreſſed to the ſheriff's 
officers, who appear as troubleſome to the Prodigal as ſo many 
blood-ſucking inſects. STEEVENS. 


He infinuates by this (unuſual but) expreſſive phraſe, that his 


uncle was a little ſtinging blood-ſucker, equally inſatiable and con» 
temptible, PRRex. | 
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With what unwillingneſs I went to church; 
But you enforc'd me, you compell'd me to it. 
The holy church-man pronounc'd theſe words bur 
| now, | 
E muſt not leave my huſband in d; iRreſs : N 
Now I muſt comfort him, not go with you. 
Sir Lanc. Comfort a cozener! on my curſe forſake 
him. 
Luce. This day you caus'd me on your curſe to 
take him. tk 
Do not, I pray, my grieved ſoul oppeeks : 
God knows my heart doth bleed at his diſtreſs. 
Sir Lanc. O maſter Weathercock, 


TI muſt confeſs I forc'd her to this match, 


Led with opinion his falſe Will was true. 
Heath. Ah, he hath o'er-reach'd me too. 
Sir Lanc. She might have liv'd 


Like Delia, in a happy virgin's ſtate. 


Del. Father, be patient : forrow comes too late, 
Sir Lane, And on her Knees ſhe begg'd and did en- 
treat, 
If ſhe muſt needs taſte a 110 marriage life, 
She crav'd to be fir Arthur Greenſhield's wife 
Sir Arth. You have done her and me the greater 
wrong. 
Sir Lanc. O, take her yet. 
Sir Arth. Not l. 
Sir Lanc. Or, maſter Oliver, accept my child, 
And half my wealth is Yours, 
Oui. No, fir, chil break no Jaws. 
Luce. Never fear, the. will not trouble you. 
Del. Let, ſiſter, in this paſſion 


Do not run headlong to confuſion: 


Lou map affect him, though not follow him. 


Fran. Do, ſiſter; hang him, let him go. 

Weath. Do *faith, miſtreſs Luce; leave him. 

Luce. You are three groſs fools ; pray let me alone : 
L ſwear, III live with him in all his moan. 5 
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Oli. But an he have his legs at liberty, 
Cham aveard he will never live with you. 

Sir Arth. Ay, but he is now in huckſter's handling 
for running away 5. 

Sir Lane. Hufwife, you heas how you and I are 
| wrong'd, 

And if you will redreſs it yet, you may: 

But if you ſtand on terms to follow him, 
Never come near my ſight, nor look on me; 
Call me not father, look not for a groat ; 

For all thy portion I will this day give 

Unto thy ſiſter Frances. 

Fran. How ſay you to that, Tom? 70 Civet] I 
ſhall have a good deal: befides, I'Il be a good wife; 
and a good wife is a good thing I can tell. 

Civ. Peace, Franke. I would be forry to ſee thy 
fiſter caſt away, as I am a gentleman. 

Sir Lane. What, are you yet reſolv'd? 

Luce. Yes, I am reſolv'd. 

Sir Lanc. Come then away; or now, or never come; 

Luce. This way I turn; go you unto your feaſt ; 
And I to weep, that am with grief oppreſt. 

Sir Lanc. For ever fly my fight : Come, gentlemen, 
Let's in; I'll help you to far better wives than her. 
Delia, upon my bleſſing talk not to her. 

Baſe baggage, in ſuch haſte to beggary ! 


Flow. Jun. Sheriff, take your priſoner to your 


charge. 
M. Flow. Uncle, by God you have us'd me very 
hardly, by my troth, upon my wedding-day. 
. Excunt Sir Lancelot, Civet, Weathercock, Frances, 
Delia, and 1805. attendants. | 


— in huckſter's handling—] Huck/ters being petty tradeſmen, 
* conſequently tenacious of their cuſtomers, their prices, and 
their gains, in that point of view reſemble bailiffs who hold faſt 
the perſon whom they have ſeized. For running away, has the 
ſame meaning as m running away. In cant language a perſon 
in confinement is till ſaid to be ſpoiled For a runner. Some ac- 
guaintance with the vulgar tongue is neceſſary towards the expla- 
nation of this play, STEEVENS. 
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O pity him as God ſhall pity you. 


But miſery itſelf to chain him with, 


Sheriff, take your priſoner : maiden, fare thee well. 


I have ſome friends perhaps will pity me: 
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Luce. O maſter F lowerdale, but hear. me ſpeak; 
[ To Flowerdale In 
Stay but a little while, good maſter ſheriff ; 
If not for him, for my lake pity him. 
Good fir, ſtop not your cars at my complaint; 


My voice grows weak, for women's words are faint. 


M. Flow. Look you, uncle, ſhe kneels to you. 
Flow. Jun. Fair maid, for you, I love you with 
my heart, 
And grieve, ſweet foul, thy fortune is fo bad, 
That thou ſhould'ſt march with ſuch a graceleſs 
youth, _ 
Go to thy father, think not upon him, 
Whom hell hath mark'd to be the ſon of ſhame. 
Luce. Impute his wildnels, fir, unto his youth, 
And think that now's the time he doth repent. 
Alas, what good or gain can you receive, 
To impriſon him that nothing hath to pay? 
And where nought 1s, the king doth loſe his due: 


Flow. Jun. Lady, I know his humours all too well; 
And nothing in the world can do him good, 


Luce. Say that your debt were paid, then is he 
free? 
Flow. Fun. Ay, virgin; ; that being anſwer'd, I have 
done. 
But to him that is all as impoſſible, 
As I to ſcale the high pyramides. 


Luce. O go not yer, good maſter Flowerdale : 
Take my word for the debt, my word, my bond. 

M. Flow, Ay, by God, uncle, and my bond too» 

Luce. Alas, I ne'er ought nothing but I paid it; 
And I can work : alas, he can do nothing, 


His chiefeſt friends do ſeek his miſery. 
All that I can, or es get, or receive, 


Shall a 
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Shall be for you. O do not turn away: 
Methinks, within, a face ſo reverend, 
So well experienc'd in this tottering world, 
Should have ſome feeling * of a maiden's grief : 
For my ſake, his father's and your brother's ſake, 
Ay, for your fouls ſake, that doth hope for joy, 
| Pity my ſtate; do not two ſouls deſtroy. 
Flow. Jun. Fair maid, ſtand up : not in regard of 
r 
But in pity of thy haviel choice, I 
Do releaſe him. Maſter ſheriff, I thank you; 
And officers, there is for you to drink, 
Here, maid, take this money; there is a hundred 
angels : 
And, for I will be ſure he ſhall not have it, 
Hers. Keſter, take it you, and uſe it ſparingly ; - 
But let not her have any want at all. 
Dry your eyes, niece ; do not too much lament 
For him whoſe life hath been in riot ſpent : 
If well he uſeth thee, he gets him friends, 
If ill, a ſhameful end on him depends. 
[Exit Floꝛwerdale Funior. 
1 Flow. A plague go with you for an old for- 
nicator! Come, Kit, the money; come, honeſt 
Kit. 
Flow. Sen. Nay, by my faith, fir, you ſhall par- 
don me. 
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6s Methinks, within, a face fo reverend, 

So avell experienc'd in this tottering a world, 

Should have ſome feeling — ] Methinks the heart that is 
| lodged in fo reverend a form, ſhould have ſome pity, &. - Per- 
haps however a line has been loſt. Tf the text be not corrupt, 
wvithin is uſed as an adverb, MaLONE. | 

Perhaps we ſhould read—Should Jive ſome feeling, &c. So in 
Hamlet : 
„If it live in your memory, begin at this line.“ 
You who have a face ſo reſpectable, are one who has ſeen ſo 
much of the world, ſhould at leaſt expreſs ſome feeling of a 
maiden's ſorrow. STEEVERs, 


K k 3 M. Flow. 
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M. Flow. And why, fir, pardon you? Give me 
the money, you old raſcal, or I will make you, - 
Luce, Pray hold your hands ; give it him, honeſt 

friend. | 

Flow. Sen. If you be ſo content, with all my heart, 

| Gives the money, 

M. Flow. Content, fir ? *sblood ſhe ſhall be content 
whether ſhe will or no. A rattle-baby come to fo]- 
low me ! Go, get you gone to the greaſy chuff your 
father : bring me your dowry, or never look on me, 

Flow. Sen. Sir, ſhe hath forſook her father, and all 
her friends for you. 

M. Flow. Hang thee, her friends and father, all 
together! 

Flow, Sen. Vet part with ſomething to provide her 

lodging. 

M. Flow. Yes, I mean to part with her and you; 
but if I part with one angel, hang me at a poſt. I'll 
rather throw them at a caſt of dice, as I have done a 
thouſand of their fellows. 

Flow. Sen. Nay then I will be plain : degenerate 

boy, 
Thou hadſt a father would have been aſham'd— 

M. Flow. My father was an aſs, an old aſs. 

Flow. Sen. Thy father? thou proud licentious vil- 

lain : 


| w hat o at your foils? Tl foil with you. 


Luce. Good ſir, forbear him. 
Flow. Sen. Did not this whining woman hang on me, 


1d teach thee what it was to abuſe thy father, 
Go hang, beg, ſtarve, dice, game; that when all's 


one, 
Thou may after deſpair and hang thyſelf. 
Luce. O, do not curſe him. 
Flow. Sen. 1 do not curſe him; and to Pray for him 
were vain: 
It grieves me that he bears his father's name. 
A. 8 Well, you old raſcal, 1 ſhall meet with 
| 5 
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vou Sirrah, get you gone; I will not ſtrip the 
livery over your ears, becauſe you paid for it: but 
do not uſe my name, firrah, do you hear? Look 
you do not uſe my name, you were beſt, 

Flow. Sen. Pay me the twenty pound then that J 
lent you, or give me ſecurity when I may have it, 

M. Flow. I'll pay thee not a penny, 

And for ſecurity I'Il give thee none. 
Minckins?, look you do not follow me; look you donot: 
If you do, beggar, I ſhall flit your noſe. 

Luce. Alas, what ſhall I do? 

M. Flow. Why turn whore: that's a good trade; 
And ſo perhaps I'll fee thee now and then. 

[ Exit M. Plozerdale, 

Lnce. Alas the day that ever I was born. 

Flow. Sen. Sweet miſtreſs, do not weep 3 Pl ſick 

to you. 

Luce. Alas, my friend, I know not what to do. 
My father and my friends, they have deſpis'd me; 
And I a wretched maid, thus caſt away, 

Know neither where to go, nor what to ſay. 

Flow. Sen. It grieves me at the ſoul, to foe her tears 

Thus ſtain the crimſon roſes of her checks. 

Lady, take comfort; do not mourn in vain, 

] have a little hiving in this town, 

The which I think comes to a hundred pound ; 

All that and more ſhall be at your diſpoſe. 

111 ftraight go help you to ſome ſtrange diſguiſe, 

And place you in a ſervice in this town, 

Where you ſhall know all, yet yourſelf unknown. 

Come, grieve no more, where no help can be had ; 

Weep not for him, that is more worſe than bad &. 
Luce. I thank you, fir. [ Exeunt. 


* ] ſpall meet with you.] I ſhall retaliate ; I ſhall be even 


with you. MALONE. 
7 Minckins—] This ſeems to have been intended for the di- 


minutive of ina. PERCY. 
. that is more worſe than bad.] I ſuppoſe he means to ſay, 


Weep not for one whole vices 7p extremity, MALONE. 
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KOT WW. SCENE I. 
A room in Sir Lancelot SpurcocÞ's houſe in Kent. 


Enter Sir Lancebt, Sir 15 thur, Oliver, Mealbercoct, 
Crvet, F. rances, and Delia. 


O Well, cha 'a bin zarved many a Auttiſh wick, 
bur ſuch a lerripoop as thick ych was ne'er yzarved. 
Sir Lanc. Son Civet, daughter F rances, bear with 
me: 
You ſee how I'm preſs'd down with inward grief, 
About that luckleſs girl, your fiſter Luce. 
But *tis fallen out 
With me, as with many families beſide: 
They are moſt unhappy, that are moſt belov'd. 
Civ. Father, tis ſo, tis even fallen out ſo. 


But what remedy ? ſet hand to your heart, 
And let it paſs. Here is your daughter Frances 
And I; and we'll not ſay, we will bring forth 


As witty children, but as pretty children 
As ever ſhe was, though ſhe had the prick 
And praiſe for a pretty wench * : But father, 
Dun is the moule ?; you'll come; ? 


— though ſhe had the prick and praiſe for a 15 avench :} 
Though ſhe was marked as a pretty girl. So in Julius Cafar : 
„ Theſe many then ſhall die; their names are prick'd.” 
Maroxs. 
— e had the prick ard praiſe—] This alliterative expreſſion 
occurs in Ulpian Fullwel's Poem on Anna Bullen: 
** Whole princely praiſe hath pearſt the pricke 
And price of endleſs fame.” 
To have the prick was to gain the prize in archery, The prick 
was the mark ſhot at. STEEVENS. 
9 Pun 1s the mouſe z ] This proverbial expreſſion frequently 
occurs in our ancient dramas. So in Romeo and Juliet: 
„Tut! dun's the mouſe; the conſtable's own word.“ Maroxx. 
See Romco and Juliet, laſt edit, Pe 34+ STEEVENS» 
Sr 
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Sir Lanc. Ay, ſon Civet, I'll come. 
Civ. And you, maſter Oliver? 
Oli. Ay, for che a vext out this veaſt, chil ſee if 
a gan make a better veaſt there. 

Civ. And you, fir Arthur ? 

Sir Arth. Ay, fir, although my heart be full, 
I'll be a partner at your wedding feaſt. 

Civ. And welcome all indeed, and welcome. Come 
Franke, are you ready? 
Fran. Jeſu, how haſty theſe huſbands are! I pray 
father, pray to God to bleſs me. 

Sir Lanc. God bleſs thee! and I do. God make 
thee wiſe ! 
Send you both joy! I wiſh it with wet eyes. 

Fran. But, father, ſhall not my fiſter Delia go 
along with us? ſhe is excellent good at cookery, and 


ſuch things. | 
Sir Lanc. Yes marry ſhall ſhe : Delia, make you 


ready. 

Del. I am ready, fir. I will firſt go to Greenwich; 
from thence to my couſin Cheſterfield's, and ſo to 
London. 

Civ. It ſhall ſuffice, good fiſter Delia, it ſhall ſuf- 
fice ; but fail us not, good ſiſter : give order to cooks 
and others; for J would not have my ſweet Franke 
to ſoil her fingers. 

Fran, No, by my troth, not I. A gentlewoman, 
and a married gentiewoman too, to be companion to 
cooks and kitchen- boys! Not I, Yfaith; I ſcorn 
that. 
Civ. Why, I do not mean thou ſhalt, ſweet- heart; 

thou ſeeſt I do not go about it. Well, farewel to 
vou. God's pity, maſter W eathercock ! we ſhall 


have your company too? 


— Well farewel to you. - God's pity, maſter Weathercock l 
we | Fu have your company too? ] All the copies read unintel- 
ligibly— Well farewell 2%. You, Gods pity, maſter Weather- 


cock, &, MALONE, 
| FWeath. 
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Meatb. With all my heart, for J love good cheer, 
Civ. Well, God be with you all. Come, Franke. 
Fran. God be with you, father; God be with you. 
Sir Arthur, maſter Oliver, and maſter Weathercock, 
ſiſter, God be with you all: God be with you, fa. 
ther; God be with you every one. 
[ Exennt Civet and Frances. 
IVeath. Why, how now, fir Arthur? all a-Mort * ? 
Maſter Oliver, how now, man? 
Cheerly, ſir Lancelot; and merrily ſay, 
Who can hold that will away * ? | 
Sir Lanc. Ay, ſhe 1s gone indeed, poor girl, un- 
done ; 
But when they'll be ſelf - will, children muſt 
ſmart. > 
Sir Arth. Burt, fir, 
That ſhe is wrong 'd, you are the chiefeſt cauſe ; 
Therefore, 'tis reaſon you redreſs her wrong. 
Feath. Indeed you muſt, fir Lancelot, you muſt. 
Sir Lanc. Muſt ? who can compel me, maſter 
Weathercock ? I hope I may do what I liſt. 
Mealb. I grant you may; you may do what you 
tf 5 Ta 
Oli. Nay, but an you be well aviſen, it were not 
good, by this vrampolneſs * and vrowardneſs, to 


2 — all a mort, — ] Quite ſunk; quite dead. Amorti. Fr. 
3 
See note on the 7 amiug of a Shrew, laſt edit, vol. iii. p. 495. 
Srrkvkxs. 
3 Cheerly, fr Lancelot, and merrily ſay, 
N bo can hold that wvill away *] Who can hold that Thich 
will be gone? —Cheerly 1s chearfully, Percy. » 
+ Nay, but an you be well aviſen, it <vere not good by this vram- 


polneis, &c.] Well aviſen is well adviſed. Vrampolneſs for 


frampoldneſs, or peeviſhneſs. * The ſweet woman (ſays dame 


Quickly, ſpeaking of Mrs. Ford,) leads an ill life with him; a 
very frampold lite.” MALONE. 


See note on the Merry Wives of Windſor, laſt edit. vol i. p- 278. 
| STEEVENS, 


caſt 
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caſt away as pretty a Dowſabel 5 as an chould chance? 
to ſee in a ſuminer's day, Chil tell you what chall 
do ; chil go ſpy up and down the town, and ſee if I 
can hear any tale or tydings of her, and take her 
away from thick a meſſel; vor cham aſſured, he'll 
but bring her to the ſpoil; and ſo vare you well. We 
ſhall meet at your ſon Civet's. 

Sir Lanc. I thank you, fir; I take it very kindly. 
Sir Arth, To find her out, I'll ſpend my deareſt 

blood; 
So well J lov'd her, to affect her good. 
[ Exennt Civet and Sir Arthur. 

Sir Lanc. O maſter Weathercock, what hap had J, 

To force my daughter from maſter Oliver, 


And this good knight, to one that hath no good- 


neſs 
In his thought ? 

Maealb. Ill luck; but what remedy 3 ? 

Sir Lanc. Yes, I have almoſt devis'd a remedy : 
Young Flowerdale is ſure a priſoner. 

Weath. Sure; nothing more ſure. 

Str ne And yet perhaps his uncle hath releas'd 

im. 

Meat. It may be very like; no doubt he hath. 
Sir Lanc. Well if he be in priſon, I'll have warrants 
To 'tach my daughter 7 till the law be tried; 

For I will ſue him upon cozenage. 
Heath. Marry may you, and overthrow him too. 
Sir Lanc. Nay that's not ſo; I may chance to be 
fſcoff d 
And ſentence paſt with him. 


— @ Dowſabel, —- } See note on the Comedy of Errors, laſt 


edit vol. ii. p. 213. STEEVENS. 
o Ag an could chance -] An for one. As one ſhould chance 


to ſee, &. The old copy reads I think corruptedly—as am. 
MALONE. 


70 tach ay danghrer—] To attach or apprehend 5 
ALONE, 
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503 LONDON PRODIGAL. 
Weath, Believe me, ſo it may ; therefore take 
heed. | 1 5 | 
Sir Lanc. Well howſoever, yet I will have war- 
| _ rants ; | | 

In priſon, or at liberty, all's one : 


Lou will help to ſerve them, maſter Weathercock ? 


| Exennt, 
e E 
A flreet in London. 
Enter M. Hlorverdale. 


M. Flow. A plague of the devil! the devil take 
the dice! the dice and the devil and his dam go 
together! Of all my hundred golden angels, I have 
not left me one denier. A pox of come, a five* ! 
What ſhall I do? I can borrow no more of my cre- 
dit: there's not any of my acquaintance, man nor 
boy, but, I have borrowed more or leſs of. I would 
1 knew where to take a good purſe, and go clear 
away; by this light I'll venture for it. God's-lid, 
my ſiſter Delia: Ill rob her, by this hand, 


Enter Delia and | Artichoke. 


Del. I pr'ythee, Artichoke, go not ſo faſt ; 
The weather's hot, and I am ſomething weary. 

Art. Nay I watrant you; miſtreſs Delia, I'll not 
tire you with leading; we'll go an extreme moderate 
Jace. 2 $0) 

M. Flow. Stand; deliver your purſe _ 

Art. O lord, thieves, thieves! [| Exit Artichoke. 

M. Flow. Come, come, your purſe; lady, your 
_ purſe. Ee Coe | | 


8 — 4 pox of come, a fire !] At hazard, the players frequently, 
Det, 


as they are caſting, invocate the dice, MALONE, 
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Del. That voice I have heard often before this 


time. 
What, brother Flowerdale become a thief ! 
M. Flow. Ay, plague on't, I thank your father: 
but ſiſter, 
Come, your money, come. What ' 
The world muſt find me; I am born to live; 
Tis not a fin to ſteal, where none will give. 
Del. O Gad, is all grace baniſh'd from thy heart? 
Think of the ſhame that doth attend this fact. 
M. Flow, Shame me no ſhames. Come, give me 
your purſe ; 
I'll bind you, alter, leſt I fare the worſe. 
Del. No, bind me not: hold, there is all I have; 
And would that money would redeem thy ſhame. 


Euter Oliver, Sir Arthur, and Artichoke. 


Art. Thieves, thieves, thieves !. 

Oli. Thieves! where man? why how now, miſ- 
treſs Delia. Ha' you yliked to been vrobb'd ? 

Del. No, maſter Oliver ; ; 'tis maſter Flowerdale ; 
he did bur jeſt with me. 

Ol. How, Flowerdale, that ſcoundrel? Sirrah, 
you meten us well; vang thee that *. | Strikes him. 
MM. Flow. Well, fir, I'll not meddle with you, 
becauſe I have a charge. 

Del. Here brother Flowerdale, Fil lend you this 
fame money. 

M. Flow. I thank you, ſiſter, 

Oli. I wad you were yſplit ?, an you let the meſſel 
have a penny; but ſince you cannot keep it, chil 
keep it myſelf. 


*— vang thee that.] To vang in the Devonſhire jargon is to 
take or receive. MALONE. 
I ad you were yſplit, —] In the Weſtern dialect y is fre- 
quently prefixed to participles paſſive, as ybeen, ydone, &c, 80 
in Ben Jonſon's T ale of a Tub. 
7 There is John Clay who is ound already.“ 
dee Junii £:ymol, letter V. ME 
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Sir Arth. Tis pity to relieve him in this ſort, 
Who makes a triumphant life his daily ſport *. 

Del. Brother, you ſee how all men cenſure you. 
Farewel ; and I pray God amend your life; 

Oli. Come, chil bring you along, and you, ſafe 
enough from twenty ſuch ſcoundrels as thick a one 
is. Farewel and be hanged, zyrrah, as I think fo 
thou wilt be ſhortly. Come, fir Arthur. 

3 ( Exeunt all but M. Flowerdale. 

M. Flow. A plague go with you for a kerſey raſcal. 

This De'nſhire man I think is made all of pork: 
His hands made only for to heave up packs; 
His heart as fat and big as is his face; 

As differing far from all brave gallant minds, 

As I to ſerve the hogs, and drink with hinds ; 

As I am very near now. Well what remedy ? 
When money, means, and friends, do grow ſo ſmall, 
Then farewel life, and there's an end of all. | Exit, 


s e E N R in 
a Another ſtreet. 
Before Civet's houſe, 


Enter Flowerdale Senior, Luce, like a Duich Frow, Civet 
| and Frances, 


Cir. By my troth, God-a-mercy for this, good 
_ Chriſtopher. I thank thee for my maid ; I like her 
very well. How doſt thou like her, Frances? 


ho makes a triumphant 7:fe his daily ſport.] If there were 
any authority for ſuch a word, we might better read, 
Who makes a trompant life his daily ſport. 
i. e. a cheating life from tromper, Fr. to deceive, MaLonr. 
_ -— a triumphant /e—] i. e. a life paſs'd in gaming, in look- 
ing for triumphs, which we now call trumps. So in Antony aud 
Cleopatra, laſt edit. vol. viii. p. 269: | 
% Pack'd cards with Czfar, and play d. falſe my glory 
«© Unto an enemy's triumph. STEEV ENS. 


Fran, 
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Fran. In good ſadneſs, Tom, very well, excellent 
well; ſhe ſpeaks ſo prettily :—I pray what's your 
name? 

Luce. My name, forſooth, be called Fanikin, 

Fran. By my troth a fine name. O Tanikin, you 
are excellent for dreſſing one's head a new faſhion, 

Luce. Me fall do every ting about de head. | 

Civ. What countrywoman is ſhe, Keſter? 

Flow. Sen. A Dutch woman, fir. 

Civ. Why then ſhe is outlandiſh, is the not ? 

Flow. Sen. Ay, fir, ſhe is. 

Fran. O then thou canſt tell how to help me to 
cheeks and cars *. 

Luce. Ves, miſtreſs, very well. 

Flow, Sen. Cheeks and ears! why, miſtreſs Frances, 
want you cheeks and ears? methinks you have very 
fair ones. 

Fran. Thou art a fool indeed. Tom, thou knoweſt 
what I mean. 

Civ. Ay, ay, Keſter ; *tis ſuch as they wear a' their 
heads, I pr'ythee, Kit, have her in, and ow her 
my houſe. 

Flow. Sen. I will, fir. Come Tanikin. 

Fran, O Tom, you have not buſſed me to- * 
Tom. 

Civ. No Frances, we muſt not kiſs afore folks. 
God fave me, Franke. See yonder; my ſiſter 

Delia is come. 


Euter Delia and Artichoke. | 


Weile good ſiſter. | 

Han. Welcome, good ſiſter. How do you like 
the tire of my head ? 

Del. Very well, ſiſter. 


2 tho canſ tell how to helþ me to cheeks and ears.] Pro- 
uy the name of a head-dreſs then worn, MALoNE. 
Civ. 
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Civ. I am glad you're come, ſiſter Delia, to give 
order for ſupper: they will be here ſoon. 

Art. Ay, but if = luck had not ſerv'd, ſhe 
had not been here now. Filching Flowerdale had 
like to have pepper'd us: but for maſter Oliver, we 
had been robb'd. | | 

Del. Peace, firrah, no more. . 

Flow. Sen. Robb'd ! by whom? 

Art. Marry by none but oy Flowerdale ; ; he f 1s 
turn'd thief. 

Civ. By my faith, but that is not well; but God 
be prais'd for your. ES Will you draw near, 
ſiſter ? 

Flow. Sen. Sirrah, come bither. Would Flower. 
dale, he that was my maſter, have robbed you? I 
pr'ythee tell me true. 

Art. Ves i faith, even that Flowerdale that was thy 
maſter. 

Flow. Sen. Hold thee ; there is a French crown, 
and ſpeak no more of this. [ Afide. 

Art. Not I, not a word. —<Now do I ſmell knavery : 
in every purſe Flowerdale takes, he is half; and gives 
me this to keep counſel :—not a word, J. 

Flow. Sea. Why God-a-mercy. 

Fran. Siſter, look here; J have a new Dutch maid, 
and ſhe {peaks ſo line, it would do your heart 
good. 

Civ. How do: you like her, iger? 

Del. I like your maid well. © 

Civ. Well, dear ſiſter, will you draw near, and 
give directions for ſupper ? Guelts will be here pre- 
1cntly. 

Del. Ves, brother; lead the way, I'll follow YOu, 

[ Exennt all but Delia and Luce. 
Hark you, Dutch frow, a word. 

Luce. Vat is your vill wit me? 

Del. Siſter . tis not your broken . 

of 
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Nor this ſame habit, can diſguiſe your face 
From 1 1 you. Pray tell me, what means 
this. 3 
Luce. Siſter, I ſee you know me; yet be ſecret; 
This borrowed ſhape that J have ta'en upon me, 
Is but to keep mylelf a ſpace unknown, 
Both from my father, and my neareſt friends; 
Until 1 ſee how time will bring to paſs 
The deſperate. courſe of maſter Flowerdale. 
Del. O he 1s worſe than bad; [ pr'ythee leave 
him; 
And let not once thy heart to think on him. 
Luce. Do not perſwade me once to ſuch a thought. 
Imagine yet that he is worſe than naught; 
Yet one hour's time may all that ill undo 
That all his former life did run into. 
T herefore, kind fiſter, do not diſcloſe my eſtate; : 
If cer his heart doth turn, tis ne'er too late. 
Del. Well, ſeeing no counſel can remove your 
mind, 
111 not diſcloſe you that are wilful blind.” 
Luce. Delia, I thank you. I now muſt pleaſe her 
eyes, | 
My ſiſter Frances' neither fair nor wiſe, { Exeumt. 


3 Yet one good 8 Thus che fol os and the modern edi- 
tions. The quarto reads: | 
Yet one lovers =— 
apparently a miſprint for hour's, which in the old ſpelling was 
houer'ss MALONE» 
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ACT V. SCENE L 
Street before Ci el F 22 
Enter M. Flower ale. 


M. Flow. On goes he that Wee no end of his 
journey. I have paſs'd the very utmoſt bounds of 
ſhifting ; I have no courſe now but to hang myſelf. 
I have liv'd fince yeſterday two o'clock on a ſpice- 
cake I had at a burial *; and for drink, I got it at 
an ale-houſe among porters, ſuch as will bear out 2 
man 1f he have no money indeed ; I mean—out of 
their companies, for they are men of good carriage 
Who comes here? the two coney-catchers * that 
won all my Wy of me. Vl try if they'll lend me 
any. N 
15 Enter Dick and Ralph. 


What maſter Richard, how do you ? How doſt 3 
Ralph ? By God, gentlemen, the world grows bare 
with me; will you do as much as lend me an angel 
between you both? You know, you won a hundred 


of me the other day. E 
Ralph, How ! an angel ? God damn us if we loſt 


not every penny within an hour after thou wert gone. 


3 ſpice- cake 7 bad at a burial ; 31 The uſual entertainment 
at ancient funerals.— Rich cakes were given to the mourners, 
poorer ones diſtributed to the populace, among whom the Prodigal 
pppears to have been one. OSTEEVENS, 

— for they are men of good carriage.] A quibble between care 
rying burdens, and demeanour. MALONE. 

The ſame quibble occurs in Romeo and Fuliet, See laſt edit. 

vol. x. p. 41. STEEVENS, 
6... the two coney-catchers, — ] A coney-catcher was a cheat; 


| a gambler. Maron. 


See note on the Merry Wives of Wi ndſor, laſt edit. vol. i. p. 228, 
STEEVENS. 


M. Flow, 
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M. Flow. I pr'ythee lend me ſo much as will pay 


kor my ſupper: I'Il pay you again, as I am a gen- 


tleman. 
Ralph. I'faith, we have not a farthing, not a 
| mite. 
J wonder at it, maſter Flowerdale, 
You will fo careleſly undo yourſelf. 
Why you will loſe more money in an hour, 


Than any honeſt man ſpends in a year. 
For ſhame betake you to ſome honeſt trade, 


And live not thus ſo like a vagabond. 
[ Exeunt Dick and Ralph. 
M. Flow. A vagabond indeed; more villains you: 
They give me counſel that firſt cozen'd me. 
Thoſe devils firſt brought me to this I am, 
And being thus, the firſt that do me wrong. 


Well, yet I have one friend left me in ſtore. 


Not far from hence there dwells a cockatrice 7, 

One that I firſt put in a ſattin gown ; 

And not a tooth that dwells within her head, 

But ſtands me at the leaſt in twenty pound: 

Her will I vifit now my coin is gone; 

And as I take it here dwells the gentlewoman. [ Knocks. 
What ho, is miſtreſs Apricock within? 


Enter Ruffin. 


RI, What ſawcy raſcal's that which knocks ſo 
bold ? | 
O, is it you, old ſpend-thrift ? Are you here? 
One that is turned cozener bout the town? 
My miſtreſs ſaw you, and fends this word by me ; 
Either be packivg quickly from the door, 


7 Not far from hence there davells a cockatrice,] A harlot. So 
in the GPs Horaboot, by Decker, 1609 : provide your- 
ſelf a lodging by the water-fide; for above the convenience that 
it brings to ſhun ſhoulder- clapping, and to thip away your cockatrice 
betimes in the morning, it adds, . Cotgrave renders the 
word by Putaine. MALONE. | 

1 12 Or 
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Or you ſhall have ſuch a greeting ſent you ſtraight 
As you will little like on : you had beſt be gone. 
[ Exit, 
N. Flow. Why ſo, this 1 is as it ſhould be; being 
poor, 
Thus art thou ſerv'd by a vile along whore, 
Well, fince thy damned crew do ſo abuſe thee, 
I'll try of honeſt men, how they will uſe me. 


Eater au ancient Citizen. 


Sir, I beſeech you to take compaſſion of a man; one 
whoſe fortunes have been better than at this inſtant. 
they ſeem to be: but if I might crave of you ſo 
much little portion as would bring me to my friends, 
I would reſt thankfu! until I had requited ſo great 
a courteſy. 

Cit. Fie, fie, young man ! this courſe is very bad, 
Too many ſuch have we about this city ; 
Yet for I have not ſeen you in this ſort, 
Nor noted you to be a common beggar, 
Hold; there's an angel to bear your charges down. 
Go to your friends ; do not on this depend : 
| Such bad beginnings oft have worſer end. 

| Exit Citizen. 

AM. Flow. Worſer end! nay, if it fall out no worſe 
than in old angels, I care not. Nay, now have 
had ſuch a fortunate beginning, I'll not let a fx- 
penny purſe eſcape me * i—BÞy the maſs here comes 


another. 


Euter a Citizen” s Fife and a Servant with 4 torch b fore 
Her. 


God bleſs you, fair miſtreſs. Now would it pleaſe 
85 gentlewoman, to look into the wants of a poor 


2 not let a ſixpenny purſe ſcape me.] In the firſt 5 gf =: 
K. "a IV. Gadfhill ſays he is joined with no “ long ſtaff H- 
penny ſtrikers.“ See note on this paſſage, laſt edit. vol. v. p. 296, 


&c. SrxEVSAVAVs. 
gen- 
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zentleman, a younger brother, I doubt not but God 
will treble reſtore it back again; one that never 
before this time demanded penny, half penny, nor 
farthing. 

Cit. Wife. Stay, Alexander. Now by my troth a 
very proper man; and 'tis great pity. Hold, my 
friend ; there's all the money I have about me, a 
couple of ſhillings ; and God bleſs thee. 

M. Flow. Now God thank you, ſweet lady. If 
you have any friend, or garden-houſe where you 
may employ a poor gentleman as your friend, I am 
yours to command in all ſecret ſervice. 

Cit. Wife. I thank you good friend; I pr'ythee let 
me ſee that again I gave thee; ; there is one of them 
a braſs ſhilling : give me them, and here is half a 
crown in gold. ¶ He gives the money to her.] Now out 
upon thee, raſcal ; ſecret ſervice! what doſt thou 
make of me? It were a good deed to have thee 
whipp'd : Now I have my money again, I'll ſee thee 
hang'd before I give thee a penny. Secret ſer vice! 
On, good Alexander. 

I Erxeunt Citizen's Wife and Servant. 
M. Flow. This is villainous luck; [ perceive diſ- 
honeſty will not thrive, Here comes more. God 
forgive me, ſir Arthur and maſter Oliver. Afore God 
1 ſpeak. to them. 


Enter Sir Arthur, and Odver. 


God ſave you, ſir Arthur; God ſave you, maſter 


Oliver. 
Oli. Been you there, zirrah ? come will you ytaken 


yourſelf to your. tools, coyſtrel? 


5 — or garden houſe, —] So in Greeze in Conceipt, 1598 ;— 
a garden-houſe having round about it many flowers and much 
deflowring. Many of the illicit meetings between the ſexes in 
tormer times appear to have happened in theſe _— 
OT EEVENS. 
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M. Flow. Nay, maſter Oliver, rl not fight with 


you. 
Alas, ſir, you know it was not my doings; 6 
It was only a plot to get ſir Lancelot's daughter: a 
By God I never meant you harm. 

Oli. And where is the gentlewoman thy wife, 
mezel ? where is ſhe, zirrah, ha? 

M. Flow. By my troth, mafter Oliver, ſick, very 
ſick: and God is my judge, I know not what means 
to make for her, good gentlewoman. 

Oli. Tell me true; is ſhe fick ? tell me true, ich 
*viſe thee, 

M. Flow, Ves faith, I tell you true, maſter Oliver: 


if you would do me the ſmall kindneſs but to lend 


me forty ſhillings, ſo God help me, I will pay you 
ſo ſoon as my ability ſhall make me able ;—as I am 
a gentleman. 

Oli. Well, thou zaiſt thy wife is Zick; bold, 
there's vorty ſhillings ; give it to thy wife. Look thou 
give it her, or I ſhall zo veeze thee ?, thou wert not 
20 veezcd this zeven year; look to it. 

Sir Arth. Vfaith, maſter Oliver, 'tis in vain 
To give to him that never thinks of her. 

Oli. Well, would che could yvind it. 

M. Flow. 1 tell you true, fir Arthur, as I am 2 
Fenn. 

Oli. Well, farewel zirrah : come, fic Arthur. 

[ Exennt Sir Arthur and Oliver, 

M. Flow. By the lord, this is excellent; 

Five golden angels compaſs'd i in an hour: 
If this trade hold, III never ſeek a new. 
Welcome, ſweet gold, and heggary adicu. 


Enter Flowerdale Junior and Flozverdale Senior. 
Flow. Fat. See, Kelter, if you can find the houſe, 


9 — Zo vceze thee, —] i. e. feaze, or phegſe. See note on the 
Taming of a Shrew, laſt edit. vol, iii. p. 395, &. STEEVEN?, 


M. Flow. 
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M. Flow. Who's here? My uncle, and my man 
Keſter * By the mals tis they. How do you uncle? 
- how doſt thou, Keſter? By my troth, uncle, you 
muſt needs lend me ſome money. The poor gentle- 
woman my wife, ſo God help me, is very fick : I 
was robb'd of the hundred angels you gave me ; they 
are gone. 

Flow. Jun. Ay, they are gone indeed. Come, Keſ- 
ter, away. 

M. Flow. Nay, uncle; do you hear, good uncle? 

Flow. Jun. Out, hypocrite, I will not hear thee 
ſpeak : come, leave him, Keſter, 

M. Flow, Keſter, honeſt Keſter. 

Flow. Sen. Sir, J have nought to ſay to you, Open 
the door to me, *Kin : thou had'ſt beſt lock it faſt, for 
there's a falſe knave without. 

[ Flowerdale Senior and Flowerdake Funior go in. 

M. Flow, You are an old lying raſcal, ſo you are. 


Euter, from Civet's houſe, Luce, 


Luce. Vat 1s de matter ? Vat be you, yonker ? 
M. Flow. By this light a Dutch Frow ; they ſay 
they are called kind. By this light, I'll try her, 
Luce. Vat bin you, yonker ? why do you not ſpeak? 
A. Flow. By my troth, ſweet heart, a poor gen- 
tleman that would defire of you, if it ſtand with your 
liking, the bounty of your purſe, 
Re-enter Flowerdale Senior. 


Lace. O hear God! ſo young an armin ”! 


— Open the door to my kin,] Thus all hs copies, It appears 
ina 42 ſcene that Luce aſſumed the name of Tanikin, to 
whom Flowerdale Sen. I believe, here addreſſes himſelf. The 
author therefore, I ſuppoſe, wrote - Open the door to me, *K:r ; 
1. e. Tanikins MALONE. | 

t — /o young an armin 1] i. e. a beggar. Arm in Dutch ſigniſies 
poor and needy. So arm-worden to grow pPOOImearm-maken to em- 


poveriſh, STEEVENS. 


= 
8 
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1 70 Flow. Armin, ſweet-heart ? I know not what 
you mean by that ; but I am almoſt a beggar, 
Luce. Are you not a married man? vere bin your 
vife? Here is all I have; take dis. 
M. Flow, What gold, young frow ? this is brave. 
Flow, Sen. If he have any grace, he'll now repent, 
Luce. Why ſpeak you not ? vere be your vite? 
M. Flow. Dead, dead; ſhe's dead, *tis ſhe hath 
undone me, Spent me all 1 had, and kept raſcals 
under my noſe to brave me. 
Luce. Did you uſe her vel!? 
MM. Flow. Uſe her! there's never a gentlewoman i in 
England could be better uſed than I did her.! 
could but coach her; her diet ſtood me in forty pound 
a month: but ſhe is dead; and in her grave my cares 
are buried. 
Luce. Indeed dat vas not ſcone *. 
Flow. Sen. He is turn'd more devil chan he was 
before. 
M. Flow, Thou doſt belong to maſter Civet. here, 
doſt thou not? c 


Luce. Yes, me do. 
M. Flow. Why there's it! there” s not a handful of 


| plate but belongs to me. God's my judge, if I had 


| ſuch a wench as thou art, there's never a man in 


England would make more of her, than I would do— 
ſo ſhe had any ſtock. 
© [ Within, O, why Tanikin. 
Luce. Stay; one doth call; I ſhall come by and by 
apain, [ Exit. 
AT. Flow. By hs hand, this Dutch wench is in 
love with me. Were it not admirable to make her 
ſteal all Civet' 8 Plates and run a- way ? 


2 Indeed dat was not ſcone. ] There is here, I believe, ſome 
corruption. Luce ſays below“ dat is not good; dat is not 


ten.“ The gs word Was probably meaat in both places. 


MALONE. 


"Flow. 
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Flow. Sen. It were beaſtly. O maſter Flowerdale, 
Have you no fear of God, nor conſcience ? 
What do you mean by this vile courſe you take? 
M. Flow, What do I mean? why, to live; that I 
mean. 
Flow. Sen. To live in this ſort : > Fie upon the 
courſe : 
Your life doth ſhow you are a very coward, 
M. Flow. A coward ! I pray in what? 
Flow. Sen. Why you will borrow fix-pence of a boy, 
M. Flow. Snails, is there ſuch cowardice in 
that? I dare borrow it of a man, ay, and of the 
talleſt man in England, —if he will lend it me: let 
me borrow it how I can, and let them come by it 
how they dare. And it 1s well known, I might have 
rid out * a hundred times if I would, ſo I might. 
Flow. Sen. It was not want of will, but cowardice. 
There is none that lends to you, but know they 
ain: 
And what is that but only ſtealth in you? 
Delia might hang you now, did not her heart 
Take pity of you for her ſiſter's ſake. 
Go get you hence, leſt ling'ring here your ſtay, 
You fall into their hands you look not for. 
M. Flow. I'll tarry here, 'till the Dutch frow comes, 
if all the devils in hell were here, 
| Flowerdale Senior goes in to Civet's houſe. 


Enter Sir Lancelot, Maſter M. eathercock, and Artichoke. 


Sir Lanc. Where is the door? are we not paſt it, 
Artichoke ? 

Art. By the maſs here's one I'll aſk him. Do 
you hear, fir ? What, are you ſo proud? Do you 
hear? Which is the way to maſter Civet's houſe? 


3 — T7 might have rid out-] 1. e. I might have been a high- 


os. this —— always travelling on horſeback. 
| OTEEVENS. 


What, 
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What, will you not ſpeak ? O me this is filching 
F lowerdale. 

Sir Lone. O wonderful! is this Lond villain here? 
O you cheating rogue, you cut-purſe, coney-catcher ! 
What ditch, you villain, is my daughter's grave ? 
A cozening raſcal, that muſt make a will, 
Take on him that ſtrict habit, very that, 
When he ſhould turn to angel; a dying grace !. 
F'11l father-in-law you, fir, I'll make a will! 
Speak, villain, where's my daughter ? 
Poiſon'd, I warrant you, or knock'd o' the head: 
And to abuſe good maſter Weathercock, 
With his forg'd will, and maſter Weathercock, 
To make my grounded reſolution ?: 
Then to abuſe the De'nſhire gentleman : 
Go; away with him to priſon. 

M. Flow, W herefore to prifon : 2 fir, TI will not go. 


Enter Civet and his Wife, Oliver, Gir Arthur, Hover dale 
Senior, Flowerdale Funior, and Delia. 


Sir Lanc. O here's his uncle: welcome, gentle- 
men, welcome all. Such a cozener, gentlemen, a 

murderer too, for any thing I know ! My daughter 
is miſſing; hath been look'd for; cannot be found. 


A vild upon thee ! 
Flow. Fun. He is my kinſman, though his life 


be vile: 
Therefore, in God's name, do with him what you will. 


Tale on him that flrift habit, very that, 
When he ſhould turn to angel; a dying g Frech. Aſſume the 
religious appearance of doing a munificent action, and while yet 
living, and in health, affect the benevolence of a dying Chriilian, 
whoſe virtues would entitle him to eternal happinels. — 4 
believe is the meaning. MaLONE. | 

wo aud maſter Weathercock, | 
To make my grounded reſolution :] The compoſitor orobably 

caught the words aſter Meathercocꝶ from the preceding line, and 
omitted ſomething here, the want of which renders this paſſage 

unintelligible. Perhaps the author wrote: | 

and by this artifice 
To falle my grounded reſolution, MaLONE. 


Sir Lance : 
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Sir Lanc. Marry to priſon. 

M. Flow. Wherefore to priſon ? ſnick-up 5, T owe 
you nothing. 

Sir Lan. Bring forth my daughter then : Away with 
him. 

M. Flow. Go ſeek your daughter, What do you 
lay to my charge ? 

Sir Lanc. Suſpicion of murder. Go; away with 
him. 

M. Flow. Murder your dogs! I murder your 
daughter? Come, uncle, I know you'll bail me. 

Flow, Jun. Not I, were there no more than I the 
gaoler, thou the priſoner. 

: Sir Lanc. Go; away with him, 


Enter Lice. 


Luce. O' my life hear: where will you ha? de man? 
Vat ha' de yonker done? 

Meat. Woman, he bath kill'd his wife. 

Luce. His wife ! dat is not good; dat is not ſeen, 

Sir Lanc. Hang not upon him, huſwife; if you do, 
Pll lay you by him. 

Luce. Have me no oder way dan you have him? 
He tell me dat he love me heartily. 

Fran. Lead away my maid to priſon ! why, Tom, 
will you ſuffer that? 


5 2 efore to priſon ? ſnick-up. J Of this cant phraſe it is 
not eaſy to aſcertain the meaning. It occurs in many of the old 
comedies. So in the Flere, by E, Sharpham, 1615: When 
they ſing and are merry, then take your time and put them to it. 
[f they will, ſo; if not, let them /zeat up. 

Snick-up ſeems to be ſynonymous to the modern expreſſion—go 
and hang yourſelf. MALONE. 

Por all the intelligence I am able to give on the ſubject of this 
phraſe, ſee note on T7« rwe Ngbt, latt edit. vol. iv. p. 197. 
STEEVENS. 

5 Have me no oder <vay dan you have bim: ] i. e. wherever he 
goes, I'll go along with him. The old copies are manifeſtly cor- 
rupt. They all read Have me no aud or Way do you have him. 

| MaLoxEe. 


CVs 
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Civ. N o, by your leave, father, ſhe is no va. 
ant: ſhe 1s my wite's chamber-maid, and as true 
as the ſkin between any, man's brows here?. 
Sir Lanc. Go to, you're both fools. 
Son Civer, of my life this is a plot; 
Some ſtraggling counterfeit prefer'd to you, 
No doubt to rob you of your plate and jewels ;— 
I'll have you led away to priſon, trull. 
Luce. J am no trull, neither outlandiſh frow: 
Nor he nor I ſhall to the priſon go. 
Know you me now ? nay, never ſtand amaz'd. 
[Throws off her Dutch gr eſs. 
Father, I know I have offended you; 
And though that duty wills me bend my Knees 
To you in duty and obedience, 
Yet this way do I turn, and to him yield 
My love, my duty, and my humbleneſs. 
Sir Lanc. Baſtard in nature! kneel to ſuch a ſlave ? 
Lnce. O maſter Flowerdale, if too much grief 
Have not ſtopp'd up the organs of your voice, 
Then ſpeak to her that is thy faithful wife; 
Or doth contempt of me thus tie thy tongue ? 
Turn not away; 1 am no ÆEthiop, 
No wanton Creſſid, nor a changing Heicn ; 
Rut rather one made wretched by thy loſs. 
What! turn'i thou {till from me? O then 
I gueſs thee wofull'ſt among hapleſs men. 
MM. Flow. I am indeed, wife, wonder among wives | 
Thy chaſticy and virtue hath infus'd 
Another ſoul in me, red with defame, 
For in my bluſhing cheeks is ſeen my ſhame. 
Sir Lanc. Out hy pocrite ! I charge thee truſt him not. 


7 a as irue as the in Betrueen any man's brows here. ] As 
true as the ſkin between his brows, is yet a proverbial expreſſion. 
MaLone. 
See Much Ato about Nething, laſt edit. vol. ii. p 326, and 
— vol. x. p. 352. STEEV ENS. 


Luce. 
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Lace. Not truſt him? By the hopes of after-bliſs, 


I know no ſorrow can be compar'd to his. 
Sir Lanc. Well, fince thou wert ordain'd to beg- 
ary, 5 
Follow thy fortune: I defy thee, I ®, 
Oli. I wood che were ſo well ydouſſed as was ever 
white cloth in a tocking mill *, an che ha? not made 
me weep. 
Flow. Sen. If he hath any grace, he'll now repent. 
Sir Arth. It moves my heart. 
IVeath. By my troth I muſt weep, I cannot chooſe. 
7 loco. Fun. None but a beaſt would ſuch a maid 
miſuſe. 
M. Flow. Content thyſelf, I hope to win on Greens 
And to redeem my reputation loſt : 


= And, gentlemen, believe me, I beſeech you ; 


] hope your eyes ſhall behold ſuch a change 
As ſhall deceive your expectation. 

Oli. T would che were Fun now, but che believe 
him. 

Sir Lanc. How! believe him 

Meath. By the mackins, I do. 

Sir Lanc. What do you think that e'er he will have 

race? 

Weath, By my faith it will g0 hard. 

Oln. Well, che vore ye, he is chang'd : And, maſ- 
ter Flowerdale, in hope you been ſo, hold, there's 
vorty pound toward your zetting up. What! be not 
aſhamed ; vang it, man, vang it: be a good huſband, 
loven to your wite ; and you ſhall not want for vorty 
more, I che vore thee. 

Sir Arth. My means are little, but if you'll fol- 
low me, 


— 1 dety thee, J] i. e. l refuſe to receive thee, So in Romeo 
* Juliet: 
l do ey thy eit eden 
See note on that paſſage, laſt edit. vol. x. p. 151. STEEVENS, 
* ina tocking mill, ] i. e. ducking mill, fulling mill. 
Zrkkvkxs. 


I will 
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I will inſtruct you in my ableſt power: 
But to your wife I give this diamond, 
And prove true diamond-fair in all your life, 

M. Flow. Thanks, good fir Arthur: maſter Oliver, 
You being my enemy, and grown ſo kind, | 
Binds me in all endeayour to reſtore — 

Oli. What! reſtore me no reftorings, man; I haye 
vorty pound more for Luce here; vang it: Zouth chil 
devy London elſe. What, do you think me a mezel 
or a ſcoundrel, to throw away my money? Che have 
an hundred pound more to pace of any good ſpo- 
tation. I hope your under ? and your uncle will vol- 
low my zamples. 

Flow. Fun. You have gueſs'd right of me; if he 
leave off this courſe of life, he ſhall be mine heir. 
Sir Lanc. But he ſhall never get a groat of me. 
A cozener, a deceiver, one that kill'd 

His painful father, honeſt gentleman, 

That paſs'd the fearful danger of the ſea, 

To get him living, and maintain him brave“. 

Meath. What hath he kill'd his father? 

Sir Lanc. Ay, fir, with conceit of his vile courſes. 

Flow. Sen. Sir, you are miſinform'd. 

Sir Lanc. Why, thou old Knave, thou told'ſt me 
ſo thyſelf. 

Flow. Sen. I wrong'd him then: a towards my 

__ maſter's ſtock 
There's twenty nobles for to make amends. 
M. Flow. No, Keſter, I have troubled thee, and 
wrong'd thee more; 
What thou in love giv'ſt, I in love reſtore. 
Fran. Ha, ha, fiſter ! | there you play'd bo-peep 


— hope your 3 Under is evidently a corruption for 
15 meaning fir Lancelot. Percy, 
By— your under Oliver perhaps means your ſervant ; i. e. 
old * who attended on his ſon in diſguiſe. MaLORxE. 
1 — and maintain him brave.] And ſupport him in ſplendour. 
Brave anciently ſignified Je as well as vallaut. MALONE. 


with 
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with Tom. What ſhall I give her toward houſhold ? 
ſiſter Delia, ſhall I give her my fan? 

Del. You were beſt afk your huſband, 

Fran. Shall I, Tom ? 

Civ. Ay, do, Franke; I'll hap thee a new one 
with a longer handle *, 

Fran. A ruſſet one, Tom. 

Civ. Ay, with ruflet feathers. 

Fran. Here, ſiſter ; there 5 my fan toward houſhold, 
to keep you warm. 

Luce. I thank you, fifter. 

Weath. Why this is well; and toward fair Luce's 

ſock 
Here's forty ſhillings : and forty good ſhillings more, 
I'll give her, marry. Come fir Lancelor, 
I muſt have you friends. 

Sir Lanc. Not I: all this is counterfeit 5 he will 
conſume it were it a million. 

Flow. Sen. Sir, what is your daughter's dower worth? 
Sir Lanc. Had the been married to an honeſt man, 
It had been better than a thouſand pound. 

Flow. Sen. Pay it to him, and I'll give you my bond 
To make her jointure better worth than three. 

Sir Lanc. Your bond, fir! why, what are you ? 

Flow. Sen. One whoſe word in London, tho' l ſay it, 
Will paſs there for as much as yours. 

Sir Lanc. Wert not thou late that unthrift's ſerving- 

man? 

Flow. Sen. Look on me better, now my ſcar is off: 
Ne'er muſe, man, at this metamorphoſy. 

Sir Lanc. Maſter Flowerdale ! 

M. Flow, My father! O, I ſhame to look on him, 
Pardon, dear father, the follies that are paſt, 


* Ay, do, Franke; PII buy thee @ necu one ab a longer handle } 
Fans in the age of queen Elizabeth had frequently filver bandles, 
and other valuable ornaments. The upper part of them was com- 
poſed of feathers. See different repretentations of ancient fans in 
the laſt edition of Shakſpeare's plays, vol, i, p. 263. Maroxs. 


Flow, 
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- Flow. Sen. Son, ſon, I do; and joy at this thy 
change, 
And applaud thy fortune in this virtuous miths; 
Whom heaven hath ſent to thee to ſave thy ſoul. 

Luce. This addeth joy to joy; ; high heaven be 

prais'd, 

Weath. Maſter F lowerdale, welcome from death, 
good maſter Flowerdale. Twas ſaid fo here, "was 

ſaid ſo here, good faith, 
Flow. Sen. I caus'd that rumour to be ſpread myſelf, 
Becauſe I'd ſee the humours of my fon, 
Which to relate the circumſtance i is necdlels, 
And firrah,. ſee 
You run no more into that ſame diſeaſe : 
For he that's once cur'd of that malady, 
Of riot, ſwearing, drunkenneſs, and pride, 
And falls again into the like diſtreſs, _ 
That fever's deadly, doth till death endure : 
Such men die mad, as of a calenture, _ 

M. Flow, Heaven helping me, PI hate the courſe 

as hell. 

Flow. Jun. Say it, and do it, couſin, all is well. 

Sir Lanc. Well, being in hope you'll prove an 

honeſt man, 
I take you to my favour. Brother Flowerdale, 
Welcome with all my heart : I ſee your care 
Hath brought theſe acts to this concluſion, 
And I am glad of it. Come, let's in, and feaſt. 

Oli. Nay zoft you a while. You promis'd to 
make fir Arthur and me amends : here is your wiſeſt 
daughter; ſee which on us ſhe'll have. 

Fir Lanc. A God's name, you have my good will; 

get hers. 

Oli. How ſay you then, damſel 1 

Del. I, ſir, am yours. 

Oli. Why, then ſend for a vicar, and chil bare it 
diſpatched in a trice; ſo chil. 

Del. Pardon me, Ge? I mean that I am yours 
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In love, in duty, and affection; 
But not to love as wife: it ſhall ne'er be ſaid, 
Delia was buried married, but a maid. 

Sir Arth. Do not condemn yourſelf for ever, vir- 
tuous fair; you were born to love. 

Oli. Why you ſay true, fir Arthur; ſhe was ybore 
toit, ſo well as her mother :—but I pray you ſhow us 
ſome zamples or reaſons why you will not marry ? 

Del. Not that I do condemn a married life, 

(For 'tis no doubt a ſanctimonious thing,) 

But for the care and crofles of a wife; 

The trouble in this world that children bring. 

My vow's in heaven, on earth to live alone; 

Huſbands, howſoever good, I will have none. 

Oli. Why then, che will live a bachelor too. Che 
zet not a vig by a wife, if a wife zet not a vig by me. 
—Come, ſhall's go to dinner? 

Flow. Sen. To-morrow I crave your companies in 

Mark-lane : | 
To-night we'll frolick in maſter Civet's houſe, 
And to each health drink down a full carouſe 7. 


To this play the author of a comedy called 25 Spendthrift, 
which was printed in 1731, acknowledges ſome obligations. 


MaLoNne. 
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PURIT AN. 


Perſons Repreſented. 


Sir Godfrey Plus, brother-in-law to the widow Plus, 

Edmond, ſon to the widow. 

Sir Oliver Muckhill, à rich city kaight, and faltor 70 
Tse widow. 

Sir John Pennydub, a 7 country bnight, and faitor to 

Mary. 

Sir Andrew Tipſtaff, a courtier, and ſuitor to F rances, 

George Pyeboard, a ſcholar. 

The Sheriff of London, 

Captain Idle, a highwayman. 

. a Sheriff 's ſerjeants. 

Dogſon, 4 catchpole. 

Corporal-Oath, a vainglorious fellow. 

Nicholas St. Antlings, 


Simon St. Mary-Overies, ſervants to lady Plus, and 


Frailty, fir . 
Peter Skirmiſh, an old ſoldier. 
A nobleman. 


A gentleman citizen. 


Lady Plus, a citizen's Widow. 
F rances, 


Mary 7. 


Sheriff *s Officers, Keeper of the Marſtalſea Priſon, My 
 fictans, and Attendants, 


ler 1200 daughters, 
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OR, THE 
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WIDOW OP WATLING STREET. = 


* 225 * — — — — A 7 | 
+ 
AG +  $ CC ERES j 
A Garden behind the widows houſe. 8 3 
Huter ibe widow Plus, Frances, Mary, Sir Godfrey, and | "4 
Edmond, all in mouraiag ; the latter in a cyprus hat *: 1 
the widow wringing her hands, and burſting out into | # 
paſſion, as newly come from the bprial of her huſband. y 
Ly | i q [1 
Mid. O, that ever I was born *, that ever I was 4 
born ſ | 92 | i 
N Sr i 4 
1 A hooſte called the Comedie of the Puritan Wydowe” was en- i 


tered at Stationers' Hall by G. Eld, Auguſt 6, 1607; and the 
play was publiſhed by him in the ſame year with the followi 
_ title: The Puritaine, or the Widdow of Watling ſtrecte. Aged. by 
the Children of Paules. Written by NV. S. This circumſtance 
alone might lead us to ſuſpect that it was not the compoſition of 
Shakſpeare; for it does not appear that any one of his pieces 
was acted by the children of St. Paul's. But without having re- 
courſe to any argument of that kind, it may be ſufficient to ſay 
that there is no authority whatſoever for attributing this comedy 
to him. The colour of the ſiyle is entirely different from that of 
his plays, and it was, as we ſee, not printed under his name in 
his life-time : it is not mentioned as his production by any con- 
temporary writer, nor was it, I believe, ever attributed to him till 
Kirkman, a bookſeller, in one of his Catalogues, choſe to inter- 
pret the letters W. S. to mean William Shakſpeare. The initial let- 
ters in the title-· pages of this play and the Life and Death of Lord 
M m 3 Crom- 
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Six God, Nay, good fiſter, dear fiſter, ſweet ſiſter, 
be of good comfort; ſhow yourſelf a woman now or 
never. | 
| Mid. 


Cromwell, fo far from furniſhing us with any ground for ſuppoſing 
them to be our great poet's performances, afford in my opinion a 
very ſtrong argument to ſhow that they were not his compo- 
ſitions. If the bookſeller could with truth have affixed Shak- 
ſpeare's name at length, (a name that certainly would have pro- 
moted the ſale of his play,) what ſhould have prevented him from 
doing ſo ? or why ſhould he content himſelf with annexing initial 
letters which might belong to others as well as to Shakſpeare ? 

I ſuppoſe this piece to have been written by William Smith, 
whoſe name has been already mentioned in the preliminary ob- 
ſervations on Locrine, and who was likewiſe the author of two 
other plays, The Pal/zrave, or the Hector of Germany, printed in 

the year 1615, and the Freeman's Honour, a 8 that 
was, I believe, never publiſhed. —From ſome expreſſions in the 
preſent comedy (Act I. Sc. II.) the author (whoever he was) 
appears to have been bred at the univerſity of Oxford. Mar owe, 

On Auguſt 15, 1597, were enter'd by Richard Jones on the 
Stationers? Books, Two ballads, being the firſt and ſecond parts 
of the Widowe of Watling Street.“ Theſe might be the tongs 
on which the play was founded, or indeed the play itſelf; as it 
was not uncommon to ſeparate a dramatick piece, though de- 
figned for a ſingle exhibition, into #avs "pai and the terms boot 
and ballad were anciently uſed to ſignify tragedies and comedies, as 
well as any other forms of compoſition. | | 2 

Gildon, in a work of his entitled A C ompariſon betweeu the Two 
Stages, with an Examen of the Generous Conqueror, and ſome Cri- 
tical Remarks on the Funeral, Sc. 8vo. 1702, attributes this co- 
medy to Shakſpeare ; ** — as I remember 'tis Shat/ſpeare's Puritan, . 
or Widow of Watling-fireet, where the diſſimulation of theſe widows 
is pleaſantly deſcribed,” p. 156. STeevens. 

In the liſt of plays, &c. prefixed to the late edition, the Pa- 
ritan is ſet down as printed in 1600 and 1607, The former of 
theſe dates I ſuſpect to be a miſtake, as the play appears evidently 
to have been written after the peace with Spain, which was not con- 
_ cluded before 1604, See Act I. Sc. II: Since the ceaſure of the 
wars 1 have ſpent above a hundred crowns, &c.” T here is not the 
ſame objection to the other date of 1607, though a paſſage in the 

lay itſelf (if there be noexternal evidence to the contrary) would 
induce us to place it rather in 1608. See Act III. Sc. VI. where 
mention is made of a Sunday, the 13th of Fuly; a circumſtance, 
which was true in 1608, but in none of the preceding or ſubſe- 
quent years between 1603 and 1614, TyYRWalTT. ; 
6 e | . | | bal 
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Mid. O, I have loſt the deareſt man, I have bu- 
ried the ſweeteſt huſband, that ever lay by woman. 

Sir God. Nay, give him his due, he was indeed an 
honeſt, virtuous, diſcreet, wiſe man, He was my 
brother, as right as right 5. 

Maid. O, I ſhall never forget him, never. forget 
him; he was a man ſo well given to a woman. Oh! 
Sir God. Nay, but kind fiſter, I could weep as 
much as any woman; but alas, our tears cannot call! 
him again. Methinks you are well read, ſiſter, and 
know that death is as common as homo, a common 
pame to all men. A man ſhall be taken when he's 
making water, Nay, did not the learned parſon, 
maſter Pigman, tell us even now,—that all fleſh is 
frail We are born to die Man has but a time— 
with ſuch-like deep and profound perſuaſions? as he 
is a rare fellow, you know, and an excellent reader. 
And for example, (as there are examples abundance,) 
did not fir Humphrey Bubble die tother day? 
There's a luſty widow! why ſhe cry'd not above half 
an hour. For ſhame, for ſhame !—Then followed 
him old maſter Fulſome, the uſurer: there's a wile 
widow ; why ſhe cry'd ne'er a whit at all, 

id. O rank not me with thoſe wicked women; I 
had a huſband out-ſhin'd *em all. 


In addition to what has been obſerved by Mr. Tyrwhitt it may 
be added that in the third act of this comedy ** Britain gold of the 
laſt coining' is mentioned; from whence it may be inferred to 
have been written after the acceſſion of king James, who firſt aſ- 
ſumed the title of King of Great Britain, It certainly was ex- 
hibited in or before 1607, for I have a copy in my poſſeſſion 
printed in that year. MaLOxE. 

a eyprus Hat :] i. e. a hat with a erape hat band in it. So 
in the Winter's Tale b 
© Cyprus black as any crow.“ STEEVENS. : 

O, that ever I was born ] Autolycus in the Winter's Tale 
has exactly the fame exclamation, See that play, lait edit. vol. iv. 
p. 369. STEEVENS. 


. He was my brother, as right as right.] As right as right is an 
Kiom ſtill prevalent in Northamptonſhire for very right, PBR ex. 


M m 4 Hir 


. , 

* God. Ay that he did, i'faith; he out- ſhin'd em 
all 
5 72 4 Doſt thou ſtand there, and ſee us all weep, 
and not once ſhed a tear for thy father s death 5? oh 
thou ungracious ſon and heir thou! 

Eam. Troth, mother, I ſhould not weep I'm ſure, 
T am paſta child, I hope, to make all my old ſchool- 
fellows laugh at me; I ſhould be mock'd, fo 1 
ſhould. Pray let one of my fiſters weep for me; [ll 
laugh as much for her another time. 

Vid. O thou paſt-grace, thou! Out of my ſight, 
thou graceleſs imp! thou grieveſt me more than the 
death of thy father. O thou ſtubborn only ſon ! 
Hadſt thou ſuch an honeſt man to thy father—that 
would deceive all the world to get riches for thee, 
and canſt thou not afford a little falt water? He that 
ſo wiſely did quite overthrow the right heir of thoſe 
lands, which now you reſpect not : up every morn- 
ing betwixt four and five; ſo duly at Weſtminſter- 
hall every term-time, with all his cards and writings *, 
for thee, thou wicked Abſalon : O dear huſband ! 

Edam. Weep, quoth-a? I proteſt I am glad he's 
church'd ; for now he's gone, I ſhall ſpend in quiet, 

Fran. Dear mother, pray ceaſe; half Your tears 

lulice; 
Tis time for you to take truce with your eyes ; 
Let me weep now. 

Mid. O ſuch a dear knight, ſuch a 3 huſ- 

band have I loſt, have I loſt! It bleſſed be the 


+ — Ze out-ſhin'd them all.] I ſuſpect a quibble here, As mo- 
ney, in the cant language of the time, was called /hiners, ſo fir 
Godfrey means to ſay that his brother had more money than any 
of the perſons before enumerated. STEEVENS. 

— and not once ſhed a tear for thy father's death, —] The be- 
13 of Edmond on this occaſion, exactly reſembles that of 
Launce's dog in the Tavo Gentlemen of Verona, STEEVENS, 

© avith all his cards and aoritings,] I ſuſpect the author 
wrote charts, .. papers. . MALoxs, 


Cofſe 
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corſe ' the rain rains upon, he had it pouring 
down. | = | | | 

Sir God. Siſter, be of good cheer. We are all 

mortal ourſelves; I come upon you freſhly, I ne'er 

ſpeak without comfort. Hear me what I ſhall 
ſay : — My brother has left you wealthy; you're 
rich. 

Mid. Oh! 

Sir God. I fay you're rich: you are alſo fair. 

Mid. Oh! | > 

Sir God. Go to, you're fair; you cannot ſmother 
it ; beauty will come to light. Nor are your years 
ſo far enter'd with you, but that you will be ſought 
after, and may very well anſwer another huſband. 

The world is full of fine gallants; choice enough, 

ſiſter; for what ſhould we do with all our knights, I 

pray *, but to marry rich widows, wealthy citizens 

widows, luſty fair-brow'd ladies? Go to, be of good 
comfort, I ſay; leave ſnobbing and weeping %—Yet 
my brother was a kind-hearted man. I would not 
have the elf ſee me now. - Come, pluck up a wo- 
man's heart, Here ſtand your daughters, who be 
well eſtated, and at maturity will alſo be enquir'd 
after with good huſbands ; ſo all theſe tears ſhall be 
ſoon dry'd up, and a better world than ever. 
What, woman ! you muſt not weep ſtill ; he's 


7 — if bleſſed be the corſe, Sc.] This is a proverbial ſaying, 
OTEEVENS. 

5 — for what ſhould aue do with all our knights, 7 pray,—] Pro- 
vably a ſneer upon the multitude of poor knights made by the earl 
of Eſſex at the taking of Cadiz, PER. 5 

I rather imagine the alluſion is to the knights made by king 
James ſoon after his acceſſion. The continuator of Stowe's Au- 
nals ſays that he on one day ** dubbed in his garden between 
three and four hundred.” MALONE. 

5 leave ſnobbing and weeping.) Snobbing is ſtill uſed in 
Shropſhire (I think) for 2 FE; 
I would not have the elf ſee me now,] Whom does he mean 
by che ef? ſome inviſible attendant like Robin Good-f?llow, or 
any of the characters preſent? STEEVENS. 
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dead, he's buried: yet I cannot chooſe but weep 
for him *. 1 EE 

Mid. Marry again! no, let me be buried quick 

eden 5 

And that ſame part o' the choir whereon I tread 
To ſuch intent, O, may it be my grave 
And that the prieſt may turn his wedding prayers, 
Even with a breath, to funeral duſt and aſhes ! 
O, out of a million of millions, I ſhould neer find 
ſuch a huſband ; he was unmatchable, unmatchable. 
Nothing was too hot, nor too dear for me 3, I could 
not ſpeak of that one thing that I had not, Befide, 
1 had keys of all, kept all, receiv'd all, had money 
in my purſe, ſpent what I would, went abroad when 
I would, came home when I would, and did all 
what I would 4. O, my ſweet huſband ! I ſhall 
never have the like. 


> .— vet I cannot chooſe but weep for him.] Ophelia in Haml:t 
uſes the ſame words. See that play, laſt edit. vol. x. p. 348. 
| | STEEVENS, 


3 — mothing was ſo hot, nor too dear for me.] Thus the quarto, 


I ſuppoſe the author wrote — oo hot, nor too dear for me 

Nothing is too hot nor too cold for him, is a proverbial ex preſſion 
mentioned by Cotgrave, applied to one who can digeſt every thing, 

Marlowe. 

T am told that nothing is too hot or too cold” for a perſon, 
is {till a common vulgariſm. Chaucer has this phraſe in the Frere; 
Tale, v. 7018. . 

Now certes, (quod this ſompnour) ſo tare I; 
I ſpare not to taken, God it wote, 
4 But if it be to hevy or to hote,” | 
Here Mr. Tyrwhitt has the following obſervation, ** We have 
nearly the ſame expreſſion in Froiſſart, v. i. c. 229.—* ne lail- 
ſoient rien à prendre, s'il n'eſtoit trop chaud, trop troid, ou trop 
pefant.” STEEVENS.. | 

+ — Befides, I had the keys of all, kept all, received all, had mo- 
ney in my purſe, ſpent what I would, went abroad when J would, 
came home when I awvould, and did all what I would,] So in the 
Merry Wives of Windſor, laſt edit, vol. i. p. 280: Never a 
wife in Windſor leads a better lite than ſhe does; do what ſhe will, 


fay whar. ſhe will, take all, pay all, go to bed when ſhe liſt, rite 


I 


when ſhe lift, all is as the will.!“ SrrEVERSs. 
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Sir God. Siſter, ne'er ſay ſo. He was an honeſt 
brother of mine, and ſo ; and you may light upon 
one as honeſt again, or one as honeſt again may light 
upon you : that's the properer phraſe indeed, 

Mid. Never: O, if you love me, urge it not. 

O may I be the by-word of the world, [ Kneels. 
The common talk at table in the mouth 
Of every groom and waiter, if e'er more 
entertain the carnal ſuit of man. 
Mary. I muſt kneel down for faſhion too. 
Fran. And I, whom never man as yet hath 
ſcal'd, 

Even in this depth of general ſorrow, vow 
Never to marry, to ſuſtain ſuch loſs 
As a dear huſband ſeems to be, once dead, 

Mary. I lov'd my father well too; but to ſay, 

Nay, vow, I would not marry for his death, 

Sure 1 ſhould ſpeak falſe Latin, ſhould J not? 

I'd as ſoon vow never to come in bed. 

Tut! women mult live by the quick, and not by the 


dead. | 
Mid. Dear copy of my huſband, O let me kiſs 
thee ! [ Kiſſes her huſband's picture. 


How like him is this model! This brief picture 
Quickens my tears: my ſorrows are renew'd 
At this freſh fight 5. Be: 
Sir God. Siſter — 
Wid. Away! 
All honeſty with him is turn'd to clay. 
O my ſweet huſband ! Oh. 


5 How like him is their model! their brief picture 
DPuickens my tears : my ſorrows are renew'd 

Ai their Freſh fight.} Thus the old copies. It is manifeſt 
that the compoſitor has here three times printed heir inſtead of 
0 In Shakſpeare's Sonnets heir is printed inſtead of thy not 
bels than twenty times. Probably abbreviations were uſed tor 
theſe words ſo nearly reſembling each other as not to be eafily 
diſtingaiſned. MaLoNnE, | 
| | Fa ra 3s 
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Fran. My dear father! | Exeunt Widow and Frances 
Mary. Here's a puling indeed! I think my mother 
weeps for all the women that ever buried huſbands: 
for if from time to time all the widowers' tears * = 
England had been bottled up, I do not think all 


would have fill'd a three-halfpenny bottle. Alas, a 


ſmall matter bucks a handkerchief? ! and ſometimes 
the ſpital ſtands too nigh Saint Thomas a' Water. 
ings *, Well, I can mourn in good ſober ſort as 
well as another; but where I ſpend one tear for a 
dead father, I could give twenty kiffes for a quick 
huſband ?, . [ Exit, 

Sir God. Well, go thy ways, old fir Godfrey, and 
thou may'ſt be proud on't; thou haſt a kind loving 


6 — qvidowwers” tears -] Surely we ſhould read avidorvs?, 
3 | | OTEEVENS. 
x I think I have obſerved in old Engliſh books the word <v:idocver 
applied to both ſexes, MaLone. | Ef EA 
7 —— bucks @ handkerchief !/—— ] i. e. wets a handkerchief, 
A great waſhing of the coarſer linen is called a bucking, | 
| | Percy. 

Bucking is a particular manner of waſhing ; but as it cannot be 

explained in few words, I forbear to ſay any more about it, 
| ST | e - ITREVENS. 

* — and ſometimes the ſpital fands too nigh St. Thomas a Water» 
ings.—] I ſuppoſe the meaning is, that thoſe widows who aſſume 
the greateit appearance of ſorrow, and ſhed moit tears, are ſometimes 

uilty of ſuch indiſcretions as render them proper ſubjects for the 
publick ho/þ:tal. There ſeems to be a poor quibble on the word 
_ evaterings. This Saint is mentioned by Peele in his Edward J. 
1599: I am his receiver, and am now going to him: *a bids St, 
Thomas a' Waterings to breakfaſt this morning to a calf's head and 
bacon,” MALONE, | | 

Here is a wretched quibble between ſpitile the moiſture of the 
mouth, and pt a corruption from hoſpital. St. Thomas a' Ma- 
terings is the name of a church which was burnt down in the fire 
of London, and has never fince been rebuilt, the pariſh to which 
it belonged being conſolidated with another, It appears from 
Stowe's Survey, vol. ii. p. 167, that this edifice ſtood ſomewhere 
on the outſide of the city, STEEVENS., | 5 
9 { could give twenty Riffes for a quick huſband.] Quicl, 
0 eve. er.. b I 

ſiſter- 
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ſiſter in- law. How conſtant ! how paſſionate ! how 
full of April the poor ſoul's eyes are! Well, I would 
my brother knew on't ; he ſhould then know what a 
kind wife he had left behind him. Truth, an 'twere 
not for ſname that the neighbours at the next garden 
ſhould hear me, between joy and grief I ſhould een 
cry 2 | [ Exit, 
Eam. So; a fair riddance! My father's laid in 

duſt; his coffin and he is like a whole meat-pye, 
and the worms will cut him up ſhortly. Farewe], 
old dad, farewel ! I'll be curb'd in no more. I per- 
ceive a ſon and heir may be quickly made a fool, 
an he will be one; but I'll take another order *. 
Now ſhe would have me weep for him forſooth; and 
why? becauſe he cozen'd the right heir being a 
fool, and beſtow'd thoſe lands on me his eldeſt ſon ; 
and therefore I muſt weep for him; ha, ha! Why, 
all the world knows, as long as 'twas his pleaſure 
to get me, 'twas his duty to get for me: I know 
the law in that point; no attorney can gull. me. 
Well, my uncle is an old aſs, and an admirable 
coxcomb. I'Il rule the roaſt myſelf ; I'll be kept 
under no more ; I know what I may do well enough 
by my father's copy : the law's in mine own hands 
now. Nay, now I know my ſtrength, I'll be 


ſtrong enough for my mother, I warrant you. 
| [ Exit, 


ut PII take another order, — ] T'll purſue another 


courſe, The phraſe is common in old Engliſh writers. 
MALONE. 


SCENE 
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8 C608 0 
A ſlreet. 
Enter Pyeboard „ and Sxirm 75. 


Pye. What's to be done now, old lad of war? 
Thou that were wont to be as hot as a turnſpit, as 


nimble as a fencer, and as louſy as a ſchool-maſ- 


ter, now thou art put to ſilence like a ſectary. War 
fits now like a juſtice of peace, and does nothing, 
Where be your muſkets, calivers 3 and hot-ſhots ? in 
Long-lane, at pawn, at pawn ? Now keys are your 
only guns; key-guns, key-guns,—and bawds the gun- 
ners; who are your ſentinels in peace, and ſtand 
ready charg'd to give warning with hems, hums, and 


pocky coughs *: only your chambers are licens'd to 
play upon you *, and drabs enow to give fire to em. 


Sir. Well, I cannot tell, but I am ſure it goes 


wrong with me ; for fince the ceaſure of the wars 
I have ſpent above a hundred crowns out of purſe, 
TI have been a ſoldier any time this forty years; and 


Enter Pyeboard, 7 The pie is a table or rule in the old 1 
offices ſnewing how to find out the ſervice which is to be read each 


day. Hence probably the ſcholar's name. The printing letter 


called the pica, ſeems (as Mr. Steevens obſerves) to have been de- 
nominated from the ſame original, MaLoNE. 
See note on the Second Part of K. Henry IV. laſt OY vol. v. 


p- 581. STEEVENS. 


— Where be your muſtets, calivers, &c.] A caliver was an old 


Engliſh muſket. Ma LON. 


give warning with hems, bums, and pocky coughs: J 80 


Othello —_— himſelf to Emilia: 
ſhut the door ; 
$6 8 or cry—hem, if any body come. SruEVENs. 


5 — only your Chambers are licens'd to play upon you] Cham 


bers are ſmall pieces of ordnance, MaLoNE. 


See note on K. Henry I. F. * vol. v. err. 493. 
TEE VENS. 


now 
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and now I perceive an old ſoldier and an old cour- 
tier have both one deſtiny, and in the end turn both 
into hob- nails. | 
Pye. Pretty myſtery for a beggar ; for indeed a 
hob-nail is the true emblem of a beggar's ſhoe- 
ſoal. | > 
Heir. J will not ſay but that war is a blood-ſucker, 
and ſo; but in my conſcience, (as there is no ſoldier 
but has a piece of one, though it be full of holes, 
like a ſhot ancient“; no matter, —*twill ſerve to 
ſwear by,) in my conſcience, I think ſome kind of 
peace has more hidden oppreſſions, and violent heady 
fins, (though looking of a gentle nature,) than a pro- 
feſs'd war 7. | 
Pye. Troth, and for mine own part, I am a poor 
gentleman, and a ſcholar; I have been matriculated 
in the univerſity, wore out fix gowns there, ſeen 
ſome fools, and ſome ſcholars, ſome of the city, and 
ſome of the country, kept order, went bare-headed 
over the quadrangle, eat my commons with a good 
ſtomach, and battled with diſcretion * ; at laſt, hav- 
5 ing 
— full of holes, like a ſhot ancient;] So in King Henry IV. 
laſt edit. vol. v. p. 392: ten times more dithonourably 


ragged than an old fac'd ancient, STEEVENS. 
7 — peace has more hidden ofpreſſions, and violent, heady ſius, than 


a profeſs'd war.] of : 
ævior armis 


| Luxuria incubuit ——— Fuv. STEEVENS. 

* 1have been matriculated in the univerſity ; avent bare- 
headed over the quadrangle, eat my commons with a good flomach, 
and battled with diſcretion ;—] Theſe phraſes, which are ſeldom 
heard of, and little known, out of univerſities, render it probable 
that the writer of this play was an academick. 

From the latter expreſſion Dr. Farmer ſuppoſes the author to 
have been bred at Oxtord, battling being the term uſed there to 
expreſs what is called fizing at Cambridge, | 

Luadrangle is likewiſe, if I am not miſtaken, an Oxford, and 
not a Cambridge, phraſe. 

Battles and fing, are certain portions of bread, beer, &c. got 
from the college buttery, on credit, without paying for them at 
the time the are received, MaLone, | 1 

Q 
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ing done many fleights and tricks to maintain my 
wit in uſe, (as my brain would never endure me to 
be idle, ) I was expelPd the univerſity, only for ſteal- 
ing a cheeſe out of Jeſus college. 
Stir. Is't poſſible? 
Pye.. O! there was one Welſhman (God. forgive 
him“ ) purſued it hard, and never left, till I turn'd 
my taff toward London ; Where when I came, all 
my friends were pit-hoPd, gone to graves; as in- 
dced there was but a few left before. Then was I 
turn'd to my wits, to ſhift in the world, to tower * 
among ſons and heirs, and fools, and gulls, and la- 
dies' eldeſt ſons; to work upon nothing, to feed out 
of flint: and ever ſince has my belly been much 
beholden to my brain. But now to return to you, 
old Skirmiſh :—I ſay as you ſay, and for my part 
with a turbulency in the world; for I have no- 
thing to loſe but my wits, and I think they are as 
mad as they will be: and to ſtrengthen your argu- 
ment the more, I ſay an honeſt. war is better than a 
bawdy peace. As touching my profeſſion ; the mul- 
tjplicity of ſcholars, hatch'd and nouriſh'd in the 
idle calms of peace?, makes them, like fiſhes, one 
devour another; and the community of learning has 
ſo play d upon affections, that thereby almoſt religion 
is come about to phantaſy, and diſcredited by be- 
too much ſpoken of, in ſo many and mean 
e I myſelf being a ſcholar and a graduate, 
have no other comfort by my learning, but the at- 


To bath or ſize is to o purchaſe from the ooo of the college ſuch 
proviſions as are not furniſhed by the rules of the ſociety as com- 
* in the hall. SrEEVENS. 

— to tower ] i. e. riſe like a hawk to deſcend on my prey. 
80 in K. Henry VT. P. II; | 
«© My lord protector's hawks do toꝛuer ſo well.“ | 
STEEVENS. 

9 — harchd and nburiſbd un the iar cahms of peace, —] 80 in 
K. Henry IV. P. I. laſt edit. vol. v. p. 391: — the cankers 
of a calm world and a long N SrREVENSs. 

fliction 


.. 
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fection of my words, to know how, ſcholar. like, 
to name what I want ; and can call myſelf a beggar 
both in Greek and Latin, And therefore not to 
cog with peace, I'Il not be afraid to ſay, tis a great 
breeder, but a barren nouriſher ; a great getter of 
children, which mutt either be thieves or rich men, 
knaves or beggars. 

Heir. Well, would I had been born a knave then, 
when I was born a beggar! for if the truth was 


known, I think I was begot when my father had ne- 


ver a penny in his purſe, 

Pye. Puh! faint not, old Skirmiſh ; let this war- 
rant thee—facilis deſcenſus Auerni— tis an eaſy journey 
to a knave; thou may'ſt be a knave when thou wilt: 
and Peace is a good madam to all other profeſſions, 
and an errant drab to us. Let us handle her accord- 
ingly, and by our wits thrive in deſpite of her: 
For ſince the law lives by quarrels, the courtier by 


ſmooth good- morrows, and every profeſſion makes 
itlelf greater by imperfections, why not we then by 


ſhifts, wiles, and forgeries ? And ſeeing our brains 
are our only patrimonies, let's ſpend with judgment; 
not like a deſperate ſon and heir, but like a ſober 


and diſcreet Templar : one that will never march be- 


yond the bounds of his allowance. And for our 
thriving means, thus :—I myſelf will put on the de- 
ceit of a fortune teller. 

Heir. A fortune- teller? Very proper. 

Pye. And you a figure-caſter, or a conjurer. 

Stir, A conjurer : 1 

Pye. Let me alone; I'll inſtruct you, and teach you 
to deceive all eyes, but the devil's. 

Hir. O ay, for I would not deceive him, an I 
__ chooſe, of all others. | 

* — the affeftion of my words, —] 1. e. affectation. So Ham- 


as no matter in the phraſe that might indite the author of 


affeftion,” Malvolio in T« rer Night 1 is alſo called ** — an af 
fection'd aſs.” STEEvens. 

— the affection of my a, ] Thus the folios. The quarto 
has—aHicion. MaLONE, 


Vor. II. Nn Pye. 
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Pye. Fear not, I warrant you. And ſo by thoſe 
means we ſhall help one another to patients; as the 


condition of the age affords creatures enough tor cun- 
ning to work upon. 

Sir. O wondrous! new Fools and freſh aſſes, 

Pye. O, fit, fit; excellent. 

Kir. W. hat, in the name of conjuring ? 
Pye. My memory greets me happily with an ad. 


mirable ſubject to graze upon. The lady widow, 
whom of late I ſaw weeping in her garden for the death 


of her huſband, ſure ſhe has but a wateriſh ſoul, and 


half of't by this time is dropp'd out of her eyes: de- 


vice well manag'd may do good upon her: it ſtands 
firm; my firſt practice ſhall be there. 

Skir. You have my voice, George. 

Pye. She has a grey gull to her brother, a fool 


to her only ſon, and an ape to her youngeſt daugh- 


ter. I overheard them RYerally and from their words 
F1] derive wy device; and thou, old Peter Skirmiſh, 
ſhalt be my ſecond in all fleights. 

Sir. Ne'er doubt me, George Pycboard ;—only 
you muſt teach me to conjure. 

Pye. Puh! I'll perfect thee, peter: How nom 
what's he? : | | | 
[Idle pinioted, and attended by a guard of jhcriff"s 

officers, paſſes over the jtage. 

ir. O George! this ſight kills me. Iis my 

ſworn brother, captain Idle. 


Pye. Captain Idle! 
Heir. Apprehended for ſome felonious act or 


other. He has ſtarted out, —has made a night on't,— 


jack'd falver. I cannot 50 t commend his Teſolution; 


he would nor pawn his buftzerkin, 1 would either 


ſome of us we:e employed, or might pitch our tents 
At uſurcrs? doors, to kill the flaves as they pecp out 
at the wicket. 

Pye. Indeed, thoſe are our ancient enemies; they 


keep our money in their hands, and make us to be 
hang'd 
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hang'd for robbing of them. But come, let's follow 
after to the priſon, and know the nature of his of- 
fence; and what we can ſtead him in, he ſhall be ſure 
of it : and I'll uphold it ſtill, that a charitable knave 
is better than a ſoothing Puritan, I Exeunts 


ECE NE Wh 
A frreet. 


| Eater Nicholas St. Antlings *, Simon St. Mary-Overies, 
and Frailty, in vlack ſcurvy mourning coats, with books 


ar their girdles, as coming from church. To them Cor- 


poral Oath. 


Nich. What, corporal Oath ! I am ſorry we have 
met with vou, next our hearts : you are the man that 
we are forbidden to keep company withal. We muſt 
not {wear I can tell you, and you have the name for 
[Caring TM | 

Sim. Ay, corporal Oath, I would you would do fo 
much as forſake us, fir : we cannot abide you; we 
muſt not be ſeen in your company. 

Frail, There is none of us, I can tell you, but 
ſhall be ſoundly whip'd for ſwearing, 

_ Oath. Why how now, we three?“ Puritanical ſcrape- 
ſhoes, fleſh o' Good-Fridays, a hand. 

[ Shakes them by the hand. 
All. Oh! | 


? — Nicholas St. Antlings, —] The name of a church near 
Lombard ſtreet. Antling's is a corruption of Antholin's. This 
church was always open very early in a morning, and was much 
reſorted to by the devotees of the age. The ſituation of Sr. Mary- 
Overee's is well known, STEEVENS. | 
3 Why how now, we three? —] He alludes probably to an old 
ſong ; of which theſe were, I believe, the firſt words. MAaLons., 
80 in 7<velfth Night: Did you never ſee the picture of we 
three?“ A common fign in the time of Shakſpeare, &c. conſiſting 
of #xvo men in fool's coats. The ſpectator, or enquirer concern- 
ing its meaning, was ſuppoſed to make the third, STEEVENS. 
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Oath. Why Nicholas St. Antlings, Simon St. 
Mary-Overies, has the devil poſſeſs'd you, that you 
{wear no better? you halt-chriſten'd catamites, you 
un- godmother'd varlets . Does the firſt leflon, teach 
you to be proud, and the ſecond to be coxcombs, 
proud coxcombs, not once to do duty to a man of 
mark? 

Frail. A man of mark, quoth- al 1 do not think he 

can ſhow a beggar' s noble ?. 

Oath. A corporal, a commander, one of ſpirit, 
that is able to blow you up all three with your books 
at your girdles 7, 

Sim. We are not taught to believe that, fir ; - {or 
we know the breath of man is weak, _ 
[ Oath breathes on Fr alty, 

Trail Foh ! you lie, Nicholas; for here's one 
ſtrong enough. Blow us up, queth-a ! he may well 


— you ungodmother d rrarlets —] The Puritans objected to 


© practice of having g godiathers and godmothers 1 in baptiſ m. 
PERcx. 


5 — ko a man of mark 2] To a perſon of diſtinction. So in 
K. Henry IF. P. 1 
| & A tellow of no . Or likelihood. Ne 5 
— I go not think he can flew 4 eee s noble.] That is, 5 
ie, MaALoNkE. 


— 2 man of mark — 1 S not think he can Show a Beggars ho: 
ble.] A quibble between mark the ancient coin, value 135. 44. 


and mart a token of eminence, 

5 A 7oble was likewiſe a coin valued at 65, 87. ITESvENs, 

7 — to bloxy you up all drye with your books at your girdles.} 
8 | Thus, the quarto. The author, without doubt, wrote — All three, 
k | MNALONE. 

4 I believe the old reading is the true one. The corporal means 
1 that he will blow them up with ſuch violence of exploſion as ſhall 


deſtroy their lives, but preſerve their forms by drying them in an 


N | initant, OTEEVENS. 
5 The corporal by this vaunt evidently means to impreſs theſe 
: 


filly fellows with n hich idea of his military prowets. The violent 
ex ploſion with which he threatens them, ſhould feem more likely 
to ſhatter them to pieces, than either to dry or to preſerve their 
forms, With the ſpecies of * that has this power, I am 


indeed unacquainted. Maroxt 
blow 
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blow me above twelve-ſcore off on him * : I warrant, 


if the wind ſtood right, a man might ſmell him from 
the top of Newgate to the leads of Ludgate ?. 

Oath. Sirrah, thou hollow book of wax-candle '— 

Nich. Ay, you may ſay what you will, ſo you ſwear 
not. | 

- Oath. I ſwear by the 
Nich. Hold, hold, good corporal Oath ; for if 
you ſwear once, we ſhall all fall down in a ſwoon 
preſently. | 

Oath, I muſt and will ſwear, you quivering cox- 
combs: my captain is impriſon'd; and by Vulcan's: 
leather codpiece-point— 

Nich. O Simon, what an oath was there! 

Frail. If he ſhould chance to break it, the poor 
man's breeches would fall down about his heels *; 
for Venus allows him but one point to his hoſe. 

Oath. With thele my bully feet 3 I will thump 


e may <vell blow me above twelve-ſcore off on him:] That 
is, twelve- ſcore yards. MaLONE. 

9 — to the leads of Ludgate.] The old gate had a flat leaded 
roof. NIc Ho. | „ | 

— if the wind food right, a man might ſmell him from the top 
of” Newgate, to the leads of Ludgate.] So in Much Ado about No- 
thing, laſt edit, vol. ii. p 283: — “ if her breath were as ter» 
rible as her terminations, ſhe would infeR to the north-ſtar,” 

| STEEVENS. 


| — thou hollow book of <vax-candle—} I ſuppoſe alluding to 


the rolls of wax-candle coiled up in the form of a book. 
Percy. 
> — by Vulcan's leather cod-piece point — F he ſhould chance to 
break it, the poor man's breeches would fall down about his heels.] 
Points were the metal hooks which anciently faſtened the breeches 
to the wailtcoat. The ſame kind of pleaſantry occurs in X. Henry 
IV, P. I. laſt edit. vol. v. p. 326: : 
*© Their points being broken— 
Dorum fell their hoſe.” STEEVENS, 
A point ſeems to have been a ſtring with a metal tag to it. 
Cotgrave renders it by aiguillette, Maron. 
3 With theſe my bully teet—] The folio 1685 and the mo- 
dern editions read unintelligibly —bully-feet, Malone. 
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ope the priſon doors, and brain the keeper with the 
begging-box, but PI ſet my honeſt ſweet captain Idle 
at liberty. 

Nich. How, captain Idle? my old aunt's ſon, my 
dear kinſman, i in cappadochio * ? 

Oath. Ay, thou church-pecling, thou holy paring, 
religious outſide, thou. If thou hadſt any grace in 
thee, thou wouldſt viſit him, W him, ſwear to 
get him out. | 

Nich. Aſſure vou, arp indecd-la, *tis the firſt 
time I heard on't. 

Oath. Why do't now then, marmozet s. Bring 
forth thy yearly . 5 let not a commander 
periſh. 


Sim. But If he be one of the wicked, he ſhall 
periſh. 
Nich, Well, corporal, I'll e'en along with you, 
to vifit my kinſman ; if 1 can do him any good, I 
will : but I have nothing for him. Simon St. Mary- 
 Overies and Frailty, pray make a lie for me to the 
knight my maſter, old fir Godfrey. 

Oath. A lie! may you lie then ? 

Frail. O ay, we may lie, but we muſt not ſwear. 

Sim. True, we may lie with our neighbour” s wife; 
but we muſt not ſwear we did ſo. 

Oath. O, an excellent tag of religion 

Nich. O, Simon, I have thought upon a ſound 
excuſe; it will go current: ſay that I am gone to 
a faſt, 

Sim. To a faſt? very good. 

Nich. Ay, to a faſt, ſay, with maſter Full. belly 


the miniſter, 


* in cappadochio ?] A cant term till uſed among vulgar 

_ Jokers for captivity, Cappadoces is often employed in Latin poetry 

for ares, Cappadocia being a country famous for them. 

Z STEEVENs. 
S Why do't now then, marmozet, 14 marmozet is a ſmall mon- 

key. Maroxx. | 


Sim, 
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Fim. Maſter Full-belly ? an honeſt man: he feeds 
the flock well, for he's an excellent feeder. 
8 . Exeunt Oath and Nicholas. 
Frail. O ay; I have ſeen. him eat a whole pig, 
* afterward fall to the pettitoes. 
[ Exernt Simon and Frailty. 


NE 
A room in the Maiſhaljea priſons 
EMT Tale; 10 1 im afterwards Pyeboard and Skirmiſh. 


Pye. [roithin.) Pray turn the key. 

Hir. ¶colthin.] Turn the key, I pray. 

Tile. Who ſhould thoſe be? I almoſt know their 
voices. | Pyeboard and Skirmiſh enter. ] O my friends! 
you are welcome to a ſmelling room here, You 
newly took leave of the air; has it not a ſtrange 
ſayour ? 

Pye. As all priſons have, ſmells of ſundry wretches, 
who, though departed, leave their ſcents behind them. 
By gold, captain, am fincerely ſorry for thee. 

Idle. By my troth, George, I thank thee ; but, 
piſh—what muſt be, muſt be. 

Hir. Captain, what do you lie in for? is't great? 
what's your otfence ? | 

Idle. Faith, my offence is ordinary, common; a 
high- way: and I fear me my penalty will be ordinary 
and common too ;—a halter, 

Pye. Nay, prophecy not ſo ill; at ſhall go hard 
but I'll ſhift for thy life. 

Idle. Whether I live or die, thou'rt an honeſt 
George. I'll tell you. Silver flow'd not with me, 
as it had done ; for now the tide runs to bawds and 
Hatterers. I had a ſtart out, and by chance ſet upon 
aA tat ſteward, thinking his purſe had been as purſy 

as his body; and the Have had about him but the 
Nn 4 poor 
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poor purchaſe of ten groats . N otwithſtanding be. 
ing deſcried, purſued, and taken, I know the law is 
ſo grim, in reſpect of many deſperate, unſettled fo]. 
diers*, that I fear me I ſhall dance after their pipe fort 
Stir. am twice ſorry for you, captain; firſt, that 
your purchaſe was ſo ſmall, and now that your dan- 
ger is ſo great. 
1dk. Piſh; the ED is but death. Have you a pipe 
of tobacco about you? 
Sir. I think T have ee about me. 
ale. Here's a clean gentleman too, to receive * 
ale ſores a pipe. 
Pye. Well, I muſt caſt about ſome happy ſleight: 
Work brain, that ever didſt thy maſter right. 
| | [ Oath and Nicholas 3 within. 
Oath. [roithin.) Keeper, let the key be turn'd, 
Nich. [within.] Ay, I pray, maſter keeper, give 
us a caſt of your office. 


Enter Oath 44 Nicholas. 


Ute How now ? More viſirants d 7 t corporal 
Oath ? 


oo” Corporal! l 


Oath. In priſon, honeſt captain ? this muſt not be, 
Nich. How do you, captain kinſman ? 


6 — Gut the poor purchaſe of ten groats. —] Purchaſe was the 

cant term formerly for any thing got by plunder. Pieces of ten 

roats or three ſhillings and four pence were common in king 
wn th time. Maront, 

* ia reſpedt of ſo many deſperate, unſettled ſoldiers, —] Here is 
another proof of this play's having been written after the peace 
with Spain in 1604, MaLonE. 
| — Fear me | ſhall dance after their pipe for it. ] That i is, I 
920 be hanged. To dance Ketch's j1 Jigs is full, 1 believe, a vulgar 
phraſe. MaLoxE. 

Here's a clean gentleman 200, zo receiwe.] I ſuppoſe the captain 
15 lamenting that he 1 is not better dreſſed to receive his company. 
Maroxk. 
I believe he means on Here” 8 a chan pipe to. receive the 
tobacco.” STEEVENS, 
Id, 
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Idle. Good coxcomb, what makes that pure, 
ſtarch'd fool here? 55 

Nich. You fee, kinſman, I am ſomewhat bold to 
call in, and ſee how you do. I heard you were ſafe 
cnough ; and I was very giad on't, that it was no worſe. 

Idle. This is a double torture now. This fool, by 
the book, doth vex me more than my impriſonment, 
What meant you, corporal, to hook him hither ? 

Oath, Who, he ? he ſhall relieve thee, and ſupply 
thee; II make him do't. | 

Idle. Fie, what vain breath you ſpend ? He ſup- 
ply! I'll ſooner expect mercy from an uſurer when 
my bond's forfeited, ſooner kindneſs from a lawyer 
when my money's ſpent, nay, ſooner charity from 
the devil, than good from a Puritan. I'II look for 
relief from him when Lucifer is reſtor'd to his blood *, 
and in heaven again. | | 

Nich. 1 warrant my kinſman's talking of me, for 
my left ear burns moſt tyrannically ?, 

Pye. Captain Idle, what's he there ? he looks like 
a monkey upward, and a crane downward, 

Idle. Piha ! a fooliſh couſin of mine, I muſt thank 
God for him. | 

Pye. Why, the better ſubject to work a ſcape 
upon; thou fhalt e'en change clothes with him, and 
leave him here, and fo— | 

Idle. Piſh ! ] publiſh'd him e'en now to my cor- 
poral: he will be damn'd ere he do me ſo much 
good. Why, I know a more proper, a more hand- 
ſome device than that, if the ſlave would be ſociable. 
Now, goodman Fleerface ? 

Nich. O, mv coufin begins to ſpeak to me now; 
I ſhall be acquainted with him again, I hope. 

* — reſtor'd 70 his Blood,] i. e. to his family honours, his 

rank, which he once held as an angel. So in the York/hire Tragedy: 
* Youare a gentleman by any bloods.” STEEVENS. 

9 — 29 tyrannically.] So in Hamlet: little eyaſes, that 
cry out on the top of queſtion, and are moſt ?yrannically clapp'd 
for it.” STEEVENS, b 

Heir. 
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Sin. Look, what ridiculous raptures take hold of 
his wrinkles. 

Pye. Then what ſay you to this device? a happy 
one, captain? 

Idle. Speak low, George ; priſon r: rats have wider 
_ ears than thoſe in malt-lotts. 

Nich. Coufin, if 1 it me in my power, as they far, : 
to do 

Idle. Twould do me an exceeding oloafare indeed, 
that: but neer talk further on't; the fool will A | 
hang'd cer he do't. [ To the Corporal. 

Oath. Pox, I'll thump him to't. | 

Pye. Why, do but try the fopiler, and break it to 
him bluntly. 

Lale. And fo my diſgrace will dwell in bis; jaws, 
and the ſlave flaver out our purpoſe to his maſter; 
for would I were but as ſure on't, as I am lure be 
will deny to dot. 

Nich. I would be heartily 4 couſin, if any of 
my friendſhips, as they ſay, might ſtand, ha— 

Pye. Why, you lee he offers his friendſhip toolithly 
to you already. 

Jale. Ay, that's the hell on't; I would he would 
offer it wiſely. 

Mich. Verily and indeed la, coulin— 

Jale. J have took note of thy fleers a good while, 
If thou art minded to do me good, (as thou gap'ſt 
upon me comfortably, and giv F me charitable 
faces, which indeed is but a faſhion in you all that 
are Puritans, ) wilt ſoon at night ſteal me thy maſ- 
ter's chain? 

Nich. Oh, I ſhall ſwoon. 

Pye, Corporal, he ſtarts already. 

Idle. I know it to be worth three hundred crowns ; 
and with the half of that I can buy my life at a 
broker's, at ſecond-hand, which now lies in Pawn to 
the law. If this thou refuſe. to do, being ealy and 
nothing dange vous, in that thou art held in good 


"opi- 
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opinion of thy maſter, why *tis a palpable argument 
thou hold'ſt my life at no price; and theſe thy 
broken and unjointed offers are but only created in 
thy lip; now born, and now buried; fooliſh breath 
only, What, wilt do't ? ſhall I look for happineſs 
in thy anſwer ? . 

Nich. Steal my maſter's chain, quoth-a? No, it 
ſhall ne'er be ſaid, that Nicholas St. Antlings com- 
mitted birdlime. | | | 

Idle. Nay, I told you as much, did I not? Though 
he be a Puritan, yet he will be a true man *, 

Nich. Why coufin, you know *tis written, Thou 
ſhalt not ſteal. ; 

Idle. Why, and fool, Thou ſhalt love thy neighbour, 
and help him in extremities. 

Nich. Maſs I think it be indeed: in what chapter's 
that, couſin ? | | 

Ide. Why in the firſt of Charity, the ſecond verſe. 
Mich. The firſt of Charity, quoth-a? That's a good 
jeſt; there's no ſuch chapter in my book. 

Idle. No, I knew *twas torn out of thy book, and 
that makes it ſo little in thy heart. 

Pye. | Takes Nicholas aſide. ] Come, let me tell you, 
you're too unkind a kinſman i'faith; the captain lov- 
ing you ſo dearly, ay, like the pomewater of his 
eye *, and you to be fo uncomfortable : fie, fie. 

Nich. Pray do not with me to be hang'd. Any 
thing elſe that I can do, had it been to rob, I would 


 — Though he be a Puritan, yet ⁊uill he be à true man.] A 
true man, in ancient language, is an honeſt man. Our jurymen 
are yet ſtyled good men and true. MALONE. | 

In ancient language a rue man is always ſet in oppoſition to a 
thief. See King Henry IV. P. I. laſt edit. vol. v. p. 305. 

| DO | BTEEVENS. 

* — like the pomewater of his eye, ] The pomewater is the 
apple or pupil of the eye. MaLONE. 

— like the pomewater of his eye, ] i. e. the apple of his eye. 
See note 6. Lowe's Labour's Loſe, laſt edit. vol. 11, p. 430. 
fomewater is the name of a particular ſort of apple, STEEVENsS. 
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a THE PURITAN. 
that mind, couſin, I would not ſteal any thing , me- 


thinks, for. mine own tather. 


Skir. He bears a good mind in that, captain. 
Pye. Why, well faid ; he begins to be an honeſt 


fellow, faith. 


Oath. In troth he does. 
Nich. You tee, couſin, I am willing to do you any 


| kindneſs; always ſaving myſelf harmleis. 


Idle, Why I thank thee. Fare thee well ; I ſhall 


requite it. [ Exit Nicholas. 


Oath. * Twill be good tor thee, captain, that thou 
haſt ſuch an egregious aſs to thy coufin. 

Jule. Ay, is he not a fine fool, corporal? _ 
But, George, thou talk'ſt of art and en : 


Hdw ſhall that be ? 


Pye. Puh! be't not in your care: 
Leave that to me and my directions. 
Well, captain, doubt not thy delivery now, 
Extn with the vantage, man, to gain- 'by priſon, 
As my thoughts prompt me. Hold on brain and plot! 
} aim at many Cunning far events, | 
All which I doubt not but to hit at 1 
I'll to the widow with a quaiat allaulr 
Captain, be merry. 
Idle. Who I? Kerry merry buff. je: Pp 
Pye. Oh, I am happy in more fleights ; and one 
will knit ſtrong in another. Corporal Oath, 
Oath. Ho! bully ! 
Pye. And thou, old Peter Skirmiſh, I have a ne- 
cetlary taſk for you both. _ 
Shir. Lay it upon us, George Pycboard. 
Oath. Whate'er it be, we'll manage it. 
Pye. I would have you two maintain a quarrel 


before the lady widow's door, and draw your {words 


7 the edge of the evening: claſh a little, claſh, claſh, 
Oath. Fuh! 


Leet us alone to make our blades ring noon, 


Though it be after ſupper, a 
1 Pye. 
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Pye. I know you can : and out of that falſe fire, 
doubt not but to raiſe ſtrange belief. And, cap- 
tain, to countenance my device the better, and grace 
my words to the widow, I have a good plain fattin 
ſuit, that I had of a young reveller t'other night; 
for words paſs not regarded now a-days, unleſs they 
come from a good ſuit of cloaths ; which the Fates 
and my wits have beſtowed upon me. Well, captain 
Idle, if I did not highly love thee, I would ner be 
ſeen within twelve ſcore of a priſon ; * for I proteſt, 
at this inflant I walk in great danger of ſma!l 
debts. I owe money to ſeveral hoſteſſes, and you 
know ſuch jills will quickly be upon a man's jack 7. 

Idle. True, George. 

Pye. Fare thee well, captain. Come corpora! and 
ancient. Thou ſhalt hear more news next time we 
greet thee. | 


Oath. More news *— Ay, by yon Bear at Bridge- 


foot in heaven, ſhalt thou “. 


[ Exeunt Pyeboard, Skirmiſh, aud Oath. 


Idle. Enough: my friends, farewel ! 
This priſon ſhows as ghoſts did part in hell. | Exit. 


6 — 7 would n&er be ſeen within twelve ſcore of a priſon ; — ] 
That is, within twelve ſcore yards of a priſon, MaLoNe. 

See note on King Henry IV. lait edit. vol. v. p. 346. 

2 SrEEVENs. 

7 — and you Fuoru ſuch jills «vill quickly be upon a man's jack. 
Jill is a low appellation for a woman; originally a corruption of 
Julian. A jack or jacket was the quilted waiſtcoat formerly worn 
under a coat of mail. See Spenſer's Few of Ireland, p. 49, edit. 
1633. MaLoNE. | | | 

— ſuch jills will guickly be upon a man's jack.] See note on the 
Taming of a Shrew, laſt edit. vol. iii. p. 478. STEEVENS. 
by yon Bear at Bridge-foot, in heaven ſhalt thou.] I do 
not underſtand this adjuration. Perhaps the word Heaven is a cor- 
ruption. We were told, juſt before, that the pretended ſcuffle 
was to be in the evening, I therefore ſuſpect we ſhould read by 
yon Bear at the Bridge-foot, (the ſign of a well-known tavern at 
the foot of London Bridge) in he ever ſhalt thou.“ The corporal 
would naturally enough ſwear by the ſign of a publick houſe which 
he was accuſtomed to frequent.“ STEEVENS, 

ACT 
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nr. 
5 A room in the widows houſes 
Enter Mary. 
Mary. Not marry ! forſwear marriage! Why all 


women know *tis as honourable a thing as to lie with 
a man; and I, to ſpight my ſiſter's vow the more, 


have entertain'd a ſuitor already, a fine gallant knight 


of the laſt feather *, He ſays he will coach me too, 
and well appoint me; allow me money to dice 
withal; and many ſuch pleafing proteftations he 
ſticks upon my lips. Indeed his ſhort-winded father 


i' the country is wondrous wealthy, a moſt abominable 


farmer; and therefore he may do it in time?. *Troth 
Fl venture upon him. Women are not without 


ways enough to help themſelves : if he prove wiſe, 


and good as his word, why I ſhall love him, and 
uſe him kindly; and if he prove an aſs, why in a 


uarter of an hour's warning I can transform him 
9 


into an ox ;—there comes in my relief again, 
Enter Frailty. 


| Frail. O, miſtreſs Mary, miſtreſs Mary | 
Mary. How now? what's the news? 
Frail. The knight your ſuitor, fir John Pennydub. 


5 mn 2 fire gallant knight of the laſt feather. } When this. 


play was written, feathers were much worn by men. See Decker's 
Gu, Horn-book, 1609: if the writer be a fellow that 
hath either epigrammed you, or hath had a flirt at your miſtreſs, 
or hath brought either your feather, or your red beard, or your 
little legs, &c. on the ſtage” ——— MALONE. 3 

A hat of the laſt block,” was à phraſe ſignifying a hat of ſhe 
newweft Faſhion. STEEVENS. * 


9 — and therefore he may do it in time, —] All the copies read 


abſurdly—and therefore he may dote in time. MALONE., 


Mary, 


my py 
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Mary. Sir John Pennydub ? where? where? 
Frail. He's walking in the gallery, 
Mary. Has my mother ſeen him yet? 
Frail. O no; ſhe's ſpitting in the kitchen *, 
Mary. Direct him hither ſoftly, good Frailty : III 
meet him half way, 1 
Frail. That's juſt like running a tilt; but I hope 
he'll break nothing this time, [ Exit, 


Enter Sir Foha Pennyduh. 


Mary. *Tis happineſs my mother ſaw him not. 
O welcome, good fir John. 

Sir John. I thank you 'faith—Nay you muſt ſtand 
me till I kiſs you: tis the faſhion every where i'faith, 


and I came from court even now. 
Mary. Nay, the Fates forefend that I ſhould anget 


the fathion ! | 

Sir John. Then, not forgetting the ſweet of new 
ceremonies , I firſt fall back; then recovering my- 
ſelf, make my honour to your lip thus; and then ac- 


colt it. | Kiſſes ber. 
Mary. Truſt me, very pretty and moving; you're 


1 —— he's ſpitting in the kitchen.) J ſuppoſe he means, cola. 
ing her ſervants. A cat, when vexed, is ſaid to /þif, MALONE., 

: Then, not forgetting the ſweete of new ceremonies, ] Thus all 
the copies. The author perhaps wrote uit; the courſe or train. 
Suite, FT. MALONE. 

am not ſure that ute was uſed in its preſent ſenſe when 
this comedy was produced I would rather read ** not for- 
getting the ſweet, zin new ceremonies ;" 1. e. not omitting the 
ſweeteſt circumſauce in ſalutation, though, in compliance with mo- 
dern forms, it muſt be preceded & ons addreſs and regularity of ap- 
proach, A following note of Mr. alone's will ſufficiently prove 
that /uzt was not anciently pronounced beer, ſo that on that ac- 
count the one word could not have been miſtaken for the other, 

| | + STEEVENS. 

And thereupon he brings uit (i. e. the followers of the 
plaintiff,) has been long the concluſion of every declaration at com- 
mon law. MALONE. | | 
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562 THE PURTTAN: 
worthy of it, fir. —-O my mother, my mother ! ! now 
ſhe's here, we'll ſteal into the gallery. 


[Event Sir John and Mary, 


Euler Widow and Sir Godfrey. 


Sir God. Nay, fiſter, let reaſon rule you; do not 


play the fool; ſtand not in your own light. You 


have wealthy offers, large tenderings ; do not with- 


ſtand your good fortune. Who comes a wooing to 
you, I pray? No ſmall fool; a rich knight of the 


city, fir Oliver Muckhill ; no ſmall fool, | can tell 
you. And furthermore, as | heard late by your maid- 
fervants, (as your maid-ſervants will ſay to me any 
thing, I thank them,) both your daughters are not 


without ſuitors, ay, and worthy ones too; one a 


briſk courtier, fir Andrew Tipſtaff, ſuitor afar off to 

your eldeſt Gavghter ; and the third a huge wealthy 

farmer's lon, a tine young country knight ; they call 

him fir John Penny dub: a good name marry;—he may 

have it coin'd when he lacks money. W. bat bleſſings 

are theſe, ſiſter? 1 
Mid. Tempt me not, Satan. 


Sir God. Satan! do I look like Satan ? 1 hope the 


devil's not fo old as I, I trow. 


Mid. You wound my ſenſes, brother, when you. 


name 
A ſuitor to me. O, I cannot abide it ; 


* 


I take in poiſon when I hear one nam'd. 


Enter Simon. 


How now, Simon? where's my fon Edmond? 
Sim. Verily, madam, he is at vain exerciſe, dripp- 
ing in the Tennis-Court.. 
Mid. At Tennis-Court ? O, now his father's gone, 
I ſhall have no rule with bim. Oh wicked Edmond! 
I might well compare this with the prophecy in the 


Chronicle, though far inferior: As Harry of Mon- 
mouth 


i» = Ju ws 
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mouth won all, and Harry of Windſor loſt all; fo 
Edmond of Briſtow, that was the father, got all, 
and Edmond of London, that's his fon, now will 
ſpend all. _— 

Sir God. Peace, fiſter, we'll have him reform'd ; 
there's hope of him yet, though it be but a little. 


Enter Frailty, 


Tail. Forſooth, madam, there are two or three 
archers at door would very gladly ſpeak with your 
ladyſhip. | 
id. Archers ? 

Sir God. Your huſband's fletcher I warrant 3, 

Mid. O, 


Let them come near, they bring home things of his; 


Troth I ſhould have forgot them. How now villain ! 
Which be thoſe archers ? 


Enter Sir Andrew Tipſtaff, Sir Oliver Muckhill, and Sir 
Fohn Pennydub. 


Frail. Why, do you not ſee them before you? Are 


not theſe archcrs ?—what do you call 'em—ſhooters ? 
Shooters and archers are all one, I hope“. 

Mid. Out, ignorant flave | 

Sir Oliv. Nay, pray be patient, lady; 
We come in way of honourable love 


Sir Aud. 

Sir John. We do. 
Sir Oliv. To you. 
Sir Aud. 


Sir John. 


3 Your huſband”s fletcher I awarrant.] A fletcher is a maker of 
arrows. Fleche. Fr. MALONE. | 

+ Shooters and archers are all one, I hope.] From this and 
r. other paſſages in our old comedies it appears that the 
words ſuitors and /hooters were in the age of queen Elizabeth, not 
diſtinguiſhed in pronounciation. See a note on Love's Labour's 


Loft, vol. i. p. 161. MALONE. * 
Ooz Wi. 
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564 THE PURITAN. 
id. O, why will you offer me this, gentlemen, 
(indeed I will not look upon you) when the tears are 


ſcarce out of mine eyes, not yet waſh'd off from my 


cheeks; and my dear huſband's body ſcarce ſo cold 
as the coffin? What reaſon have you to offer it? 1 
am not like ſome of your widows that will bury one 
in the evening, and be ſure to have another ere morn- 
ing, Pray away; pray take your anſwers, good 
knights. An you be ſweet knights, I have vow'd 
never to marry ; and ſo have my daughters too, 

Sir John. Ay, two of you have, but the third's a 
good wench. 

Sir Oliv. Lady, a ſhrewd anſwer, marry. The 
beſt 1s, *tis but the firſt; and he's a blunt wooer, 


that will leave for one ſharp anfwer. 


Sir And. Where be your daughters, lady ? I hope 
they'll give us better encouragement. 
Mid. Indeed they'll anſwer you fo; take it on my 


word, they'll give you the very ſame anſwer ver- 


barim, truly la. 
Sir John. Mum: Mary's a good wench ſtill; I 


know what ſhe'll do. 
Sir Oliv. Well, lady, for this time we'll take our 


leaves; hoping for better comfort. 


id. O never, never, an I live theſe thouſand |. 


years. An you be good knights, do not hope ; twill 
be all vain, vain. Look you put off all your ſuits, 


an you come to me again, 

[ Exeunt Sir John and Sir Andrew. 

Frail. Put off all their ſuits, quoth-a ? ay, that's 

the beſt wooing of a widow indeed, when a man's 
non-ſuited ; that is, when he's a-bed 'with her. 

Sir Oliv. Sir Godfrey, here's twenty angels more. 


Work hard for me; there's life in't yet *. 


Sir God. Fear not Sir Oliver Muckhill ; I'll ſtick 


cloſe for you : leave all with me. [Exit Sir Oliver. 


= there's life in't yet.] So Lear: 
Then there's life in it.“ STEEVENS: 


Euter 


Ga a. a. r toon 
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Euter Pyeboard. 


Pye. By your leave, lady widow. 
Mid. What another ſuitor now? | 
Pye. A ſuitor! No, I proteſt, lady, if you'd give 

me yourſelf, I'd not be troubled with you. | 
Wi d. Say you ſo, fir? then you're the better wel- 

come, fir. 
Pye. Nay, heaven bleſs me from a widow, unleſs 

I were ſure to bury her ſpeedily ! 

Vid. Good bluntneſs. Well, your bufineſs, fir? 

Pye. Very needful ; if you were in private once. 

Mid. Needful ? Brother, pray leave us; and you, 
fir. [ Exit Sir Godfrey. 

Frail. I ſhould laugh now, if this blunt fellow 
ſhould put them all befide the ſtirrop, and vault into 

the ſaddle himſelf, I have ſeen as mad a trick. 

[ Exit Frailiy. 

Mid. Now, fir ; here's none but we. 


Enter Mary and Frances, 


Doogie forbear. 

Pye. O no, pray let them ſlay ; : for what I have to 
ſpeak importeth equally to them as to you. 

Mid. Then you may ſtay. 

Pye. I pray beſtow on me a ſerious car, 

For what I ſpeak is full of weight and fear. 

Mid. Fear? 

Pye. Ay, if it paſs unregarded, and uneffected 
elſe peace and joy : I pray attention. Widow, i 
have been a mere ſtranger from theſe parts that you 
live in, nor did I ever know the huſband of you, and 
father of them; but I truly know by certain ſpiritual 
intelligence, that he is in purgatory 

Mid. Purgatory ! tub ; that word deſerves to be 
pit upon. I wonder that a man of ſober tongue, as 

O 0 3 you 
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you ſcem to be, ſhould have the folly to believe 
there's ſuch a place. 

Pye. Well, lady, in cold blood 1 ſpeak . 
ſure you that there is a purgatory, in which place [ 
know your huſband to refide, and wherein he is like 
to remain, till the diſſolution of the world, till the 
laſt general bonfire ?; when all the earth ſhall melt 
into nothing, and the ſeas ſcald their finny labourers : 
ſo long is his abidance, unleſs you alter the property 
of your purpoſe, together with each of your daughters 
theirs ; that is, the purpoſe of ſingle life in yourſelf 
and your eldeſt daughter, and the en determi- 
nation of marriage in your youngeſt. 

Mary. How knows he that ? what, has ſome devil 
told him? 

Mid. Strange he ſhould know our thoughts. 
Why, but daughter, have you purpos'd ee mar- 
riage? 

Pye. You ſee ſhe tells you, ay, for ſhe ſays no- 
thing. Nay, give me credit as you pleaſe; I am a 
ſtranger to you, and yet you ſee I know your deter- 
minations, which muſt come to me metaphy ically *, 
and by a ſupernatural intelligence. 

Mid. This puts amazement on me. 

Fran. Know our ſecrets ? 

Mary, I had thought to ſteal a marriage. Would 
his tongue had drop'd out when he blab'd it! 

id. But, fir, my huſband was too honeſt a deal- 
ing man to be now in any * — 
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4 taſ? general bonfire ; — ] This unſeaſonable piece of le- 
vity occurs likewiſe in Macbeth: — go the primroſe way to 
the everlaſting bonfire.” STEEVENS. 

6 — cee muff come to me metaphyſically, —- ] Metaphy- 
 feeally1 is uſed here for immaterially, Spiritually, invifibly.. PERCY. 

So in Macbeth : 

„ That Fate and metaphy/i val aid do ſeem 
+ To have me crown'd withal.“ STEEVENS, 


IN re 
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5. . O do not load your conſcience with untruths ; 
'Tis but mere folly now to gild him o'er, 

That has paſt but for copper. Praiſes here 
Cannot unbind him there. Confeſs but truth; 
I know he got his wealth with a hard gripe : 
O, hardly, bardly. 

id. This is moſt ſtrange of all: how knows he 

that ? 

Pye. He would eat fools and i ignorant heirs clean 

un 
And had bis drink from many a poor man's brow, 
Even as their labour brew'd it. He would ſcrape 
Riches to him moſt unjuſtly: the very dirt 
Between his nails was ill got, and not his own. 
O, I groan to ſpeak on't; the Thong makes me 
Shudder, ſhudder ! 
Mad. It quakes me too ”, now I think on't. | Afide.} 
Sir, I am much griev'd, that you a ftranger ſhould 
fo deeply wrong my dead buſband ! 

Pye. O! 

7 2 A man that would keep church ſo duly ; 
rife early, before his ſervants, and even for religious 
haſte, go ungartered, unbuttoned, nay (fir reverence) 
untrufſed *, to morning prayer? 

Pye. O, uff. 

Wid. Dine quickly upon high days; and when 1 
had great gueſts, would even ſhame me, and rife 


I. quakes me too, —] It makes me alſo ſhudder. MaLons. 

Vale is here uſed as a verb active. So in our author's Co- 
n | 

And gladly gat d, hear more.” 

See note on this paſſage, laſt edit. vol. vil. p. 363. 

STEE VERS. 

: nay (fr reverence) untruſſed, J This fingular phraſe, 
which occurs frequently in ancient Engliſh books, appears to have 
been equivalent to, and was perhaps originally a corruption of, 
another expreſſion that was alſo formerly in uſe—/ave rewerence. 
This latter ſeems to be a galliciſm ; —/anve votre grandeur, votre 
dignite, MALONE, | 


004 from 
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from the table, to get a go ſeat at an afternoon 
ſermon, 

Pye. There's the devil, there's the devil! True: 
he thought it ſanctity enough, if he had kill'd a 
man, ſo it had been done in a pew ; or undone his 
neighbour, ſoit had been near enough to the preacher, 
O, a ſermon's a fine ſhort cloak of an hour long, and 
will hide the upper part of a diſſembler.— Church 
ay, he ſeem'd all church, and his conſcience was as 
hard as the pulpit. 

Mid. I can no more endure this, 

Pye, Nor I, widow, endure to flatter, 

Wid. Is this all your buſineſs with me ? 

Pye. No, lady, tis but the induction ta it 9. 

You may believe my ſtrains ; I ſtrike all true“; 
And if your conſcience would leap up to your tongue, 
yourſelf would affirm it. And that you ſhall perceive 
I know of things to come, as well as I do of what is 
preſent, a brother of your huſband's ſhall ſhortly have 
a loſs. 

Wid. A loſs ? marry | heaven forefend | | Sir God- 
frey, my brother! 

Pye. Nay, keep in your r wonders, till I have told 
you the fortunes of you all ; which are more feartul, 
if not happily prevented. For your part and your 
daughters, if there be not once this day ſome blood 
ſhed before your door, whereof the human crea- 
ture dies, two of you (the elder *) ſhall run mad 
Mid and Fran. Oh! 

Mary. That's not I yet. 
Pye. And, with moſt impudent proſtitution, ow 


your naked bodies to the view of all beholders. 
I "25009 the induction to it.] The prelude or introduction to „ 
MaLoxB. 


Lor may believe my firains, I firike all true,] The alluſion 
ſeems to be to a muſical inſtrument. Ma LoxE. 

* —zwr0 of you (the elder) ] Theſe words ſeem to have been tranſ- 

poſed at the preſs. ps the author wrote —tbe two elder of 


you, Ge, Maronwe, 
Mad. 
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id. Our naked bodies? fie for ſhame. | 
Pye. Attend me—and your young daughter be 
We dumb. 
Mary. Dumb? out, alas *tis the wort pain of 
all for a woman. I'd rather be mad, or run naked, 
or any thing. Dumb! #7 
Pye. Give ear: Ere the evening fall upon hill, 
bog, and meadow, this my ſpeech ſhall have paſt 
robation *, and then ſhall I be believ'd accordingly. 

J/id. If this be true, we are all ſham'd, all undone. 

Mary. Dumb! Fil ſpeak as much as ever I can 
poſſibly before evening. 

Pye. But if it ſo come to paſs (as for your fair 
ſakes I wiſh it may) that this preſage of your ſtrange 

fortunes be prevented by that accident of death and 
. blood-ſhedding, (which I before told you of,) take 
heed, upon your lives, that two of you which have 
vow'd never to marry, ſeek out huſbands with all 
preſent ſpeed ; and you, the third, that have ſuch a 
deſire to out-ſtrip chaſtity, look you meddle not with 
a huſband. 

Mary. A double torment 3. 

_ Pye. The breach of this keeps your father in pur- 
gatory ; and the puniſhments that ſhall follow you 
in this world, would with horror kill the ear ſhould 
hear them related. 


2— /ball hawe paſs'd probetion.] So in Macbeth, laſt edit. vol. 
IV. p. G25: 
| l cel paſs 7d in probation with you.“ STEEVENS. | 
3 4 double forment.] The being deprived both of ſpeech and a 
huſband. MALONE. 
— <vozld with horror kill the ear Joould hear ow related.) Se 
in — 
«© The repetition in a woman's ear, 
| © Would murder as it fell.” STEEVENS. 
Again, in Hamlet: 
He would drown the ſlage wich tears, 
And cleave the general 6« ear with horrid ſpeech.” | 
MaLonEe. 


Mid. 
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Mid. Marry! Why I vow'd never to marry. 
- Fran. And 1o did I]. | 
Mary. And I vow'd never to be ſuch an aſs, but to 
marry. What a croſs fortune's this? | 
Pye. Ladies, though I be a fortune- teller, I can- 
not better fortunes; you have them from me as they 
are reveal'd to me: I would they were to your tem- 
pers, and fellows with your bloods 3 that's all the 
bitterneſs I would you. 
HYid. O! tis a juſt vengeance for my buſband's 


hard purchaſes. | 
Pye, I with "4 to bethink yourſelves, and leave 


them. 

Hid. I'll to fr Godfrey, my brother, and acquaint 
him with theſe fearful preſages. 

Fran. For, mother, they portend loſſes to him, 

Vid. O ay, they do, they do. 
If any happy iſſue crown thy words, 
I will reward thy cunning. 

. Pe. 'Tis enough, lady; I wiſh no higher. 

[ Exeunt Widow and Frances. 

Mary. Dumb > and not marry ? worſe : 
Neither to ſpeak, nor kiſs; a double curſe. | Exit. 
Pye. So, all this comes well about yet, I play the 
fortune-teller as well as if I had had a witch to my 
grannam: for by good happineſs, being in my 
hoſteſs's garden, which neighbours the orchard of 
the widow, I laid the hole of mine ear to a hole in 
the wall, and heard them make theſe vows, and ſpeak 
thoſe words, upon which I wrought theſe advan- 
tages; and to encourage my forgery the more, I may 
now perceive in them a natural ſimplicity which will 
eaſily ſwallow an abuſe, if any covering be over it: 
and to confirm my former preſage to the widow, I 


have advis'd old Peter Skirmiſh, the ſoldier 5, to 
hurt 


5 — +3 ily advis a old Peter i- 26 the » ſoldier, Oe. ] Here 1 18 


an odd agreement between à few circumſtances in the preſent 
ſcene, 
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hurt corporal Oath upon the leg ; and in that hurry 
Pl ruſh amongſt them, and inſtead of giving the cor- 
poral ſome cordial to comfort him, Pl! pour into his 
mouth a potion of a ſleepy nature, to make him 
ſeem as dead; for the which the old ſoldier being 
apprehended, and ready to be borne to execution, 
I' ſtep in, and take upon me the cure of the dead 
man, upon pain of dying the condemned's death. 
The corporal will wake at his minute, when the 
ſleepy force hath wrought itſelf *; and fo ſhall I get 
myſelf into a moſt admir'd opinion, and, under the 

retext of that cunning, beguile as I ſee occaſion. 
And if that fooliſh Nicholas St. Antlings keep true 
time with the chain, my plot will be ſound, the cap- 
tain deliver'd, and my wits applauded amongſt ſcho- 
lars and ſoldiers for ever. Exit. 


EN K. It 
A G t 
Enter Nicholas. 


Nich. O, I have found an excellent advantage to 
take away the chain. My maſter put it off e' en now, 


ſcene, and a few others in the laſt act of Othello. I ſhall only 
point them out, without any attempt to account for them. Pye- 
board (Iago) adviſes mib (Roderigo) to wound Oath (Caſſio). 
In the confuſion occafioned by this attempt, Pyeboard (Iago again) 
ruſhes among them, and inſtead of giving Oath {Caflio again) aſ- 
ſiſtance, prepares ſomewhat to make him ſeem dead. Thus 
Iago wounds Caſſio. The cut too is given on the leg; and Pye- 
board takes on him the cure, as lago comes out and proffers to bind 
up Cafſio's wound, Query, which of theſe pieces was the elder ? 
| | STEEVENS. 

ll pour into his mouth a potion of a ſleepy nature, to make 
him ſeem as dead — the corporal cvill <vake at his minute, when the 
Heepy force has wrought itſelf; —] We have here the ſtratagem which 
the Friar practiſes on Juliet, STEEVENS, 
> to 
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to ſay on a new doublet 7 ; and I ſneak d it away by 
little and little, moſt puritanically. We ſhall have 
good ſport anon, when he has miſs'd it, about my 
coufin the conjurer. The world ſhall ſee Pm an 
honeft man of my word ; for now I'm going to hang 
it between heaven and earth, among the roſemary. 
branches. | Exit. 


—— aA. ate. — © „— , 
a * — . UE — "YT > FT" — OT IT > as a. £4. t 6 I * — . 
l * b — = 9 * r 


er m. SCENE 1 
The fret before the Widow's houſe, 


—— ß. 


Enter Simon and Frailty. 


Frail. Sirrah, Simon St. Mary-Overies, my miſ- 
trefs fends away all her ſuitors, and puts fleas in their 
ears. _ 

Sim, Frailty, ſhe does like an honeſt, chaſte, and 
virtuous woman ; for widows ought not to wallow in 
the puddle of iniquity. „ 

Frail. Vet, Simon, many widows will do't, whatſo 
comes on't. 1 — „ 

Sim. True, Frailty; their filthy fleſh deſires a 
conjunction copulative. What ſtrangers are within, 
Frailty ? „ 5 

Frail. There's none, Simon, but maſter Pilfer the 
Taylor: he's above with fir Godfrey, *praiſing of a 
doublet *: and I muſt trudge anon to fetch maſter 
Suds the barber, . 

Sim. Maſter Suds :—a good man; he waſhes the 
fins of the beard clean. 


7 — to (ay on a new doublet,] That is, to eſſay or try it on. 
| | MaALONRE. 
2 'praiſing / a doublet : =] Appretiating, eſtimating the price 
of a doublet ; delivering the items of his charge, Mau.one. 


Enter 
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Enter Skirmiſh. 3 

Hir. How now, creatures? what's o' clock ? 

Frail, Why, do you take us to be Jacks o'the clock 
houſe ? ? „ | 

Skir, I ſay again to you, what is't o'clock ? 
Sim. Truly la, we go by the clock of our con- 
ſcience. All worldly clocks we know go falſe, and 
are ſet by drunken ſextons. 3 
bir. Then what is't o'clock in your conſcience ? 
—O, I muſt break off; here comes the cerporal. 


Enter Oath. 


Hum, hum: what is't o'clock ? 
Oath. O'clock ? why paſt ſeventeen. 
Frail. Paſt ſeventeen | Nay, he has met with his 
match now; corporal Oath will fit him. | 
Sir. Thou doſt not balk or baffle me, doſt thou? 
Iam a ſoldier. Paſt ſeventeen : 1 
Oath. Ay, thou art not angry with the figures, 
art thou? I will prove it unto thee: twelve and one 
is thirteen, I hope; two fourteen, three fifteen, four 
ſixteen, and five ſeventeen ; then paſt ſeventeen : I 
will take the dial's part in a juſt cauſe, 
Sir. ſay *tis but paſt five then. 
' Oath. I'll ſwear 'tis paſt ſeventeen then. Doſt thou 
not know numbers? Can'ſt thou not caſt ? 
Stir, Caſt? doſt thou ſpeak of my caſting i'the 
ſtreet ? [ They draw and fight. 


9 Why do you take us to be Jacks o' the clock-houſe ?] Figures 
tormerly placed in the great clocks of churches, which by me- 
chaniſm ſtruck the hours, At St. Dunſtan's church in London, 
two of theſe Facks of the clock-houſe may yet be ſeen, Maloxs. 
| See notes on K. Richard III. laſt edit. vol. vii. p. 113. 

STEEVENS. 

* — doft thou ſpeak of my caſting in the ffreet?] There is a play 

on the word caff, which formerly ſignified to vit as well as to 


throw or to reckon, See Macbeth, vol, iv. laſt edit. p. 50g. 
* ONE. 


Oath, 
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_ Oath, Ay, and in the market place. 

Sim. Clubs, clubs, clubs *. Simon runs away, 

Frail. Ay, I knew by their ſhuffling, clubs would 
be trump. Maſs here's the knave, an he can do any 
| good upon them? "HR clubs, clubs. [Exit 


Euer Pycboard. | 


Oath. O 18 thou haſt open'd_ a vein in my 
leg. 
Bye. How now-2 25 dame, for ſhame, put up, 
put up. | 
Oath. By yon blue welkin 3, 3 *twas out of my part, 
George, to be hurt on the leg. TE 


Er ter Officers. 


Pye. O, peace now: I have a cordial here to 


comfort thee. 
Off. Down with * em, down with em; lay bands. 
upon the villain, 
| Skir. Lay hands on me? 
ye. PH not be ſeen among them now. 
e Pyeboard, 
Oath. 'm hurt, and had more need have ſurgeons 
lay hands upon me, than rough officers. 
'Off. Go, carry him to be dreſs'd then: this mu- 
ticous ſoldier ſhall along with me to priſon, 
[ Exeunt ſome of the Sheriffs Ojficers with Corporal Oath. 
Sir. To priſon ? Where's George? 
Of Away with him.  [Exeunt Officers with Skim iſh, 


Clubs, clubs, clubs.] From our old plays it appears that it was 
cuſtomary on the firſt appearance of a broil or riot to cry out clabs; 
1 ſuppole, to part the combatants. So in As You Like ts 

Clubs cannot part them,” Marons. | 
blue welkin, —] i. e. . See note on the Winter's os 
laſt edit. vol. iv, p. 300. STEEVENS. | 


SCENE 
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S c EN E III 
The ſame. 


| Re-enter Pyeboard. 
Pye. So, E | 

All lights as I would wiſh. The amaz'd widow 

Will plant me ſtrongly now in her belief, 

And wonder at the virtue of my words: 

For the event turns thoſe preſages from them 

Of being mad and dumb, and begets joy 

Mingled with admiration. Theſe empty creatures, 

Soldier and corporal, were but ordain'd 

As inſtruments tor me to work upon. 

Now to my patient ; here's his potion. [ Exit, 


LC EN SE: BM 
An apartment in the Widow's houſe, 
Enter Widow, Frances, and Mary. 


Mid. O wondrous happineſs, beyond our thoughts! 
O lucky fair event! I think our fortunes 
Were bleſt even in our cradles. We are quitted 
Of all thoſe ſhameful violent preſages 
By this raſh bleeding chance“. Go, Frailty, run, 
3 and know . - | 
Whether he be yet living, or yet dead, 
Thar here before my door receiv'd his hurt. 

Frail. Madam, he was carried to the ſuperior * ; 


4 — bleeding chance, —] So in Antony and Cleopatra: 
„The wounded chance of Antony.“ STEEVENS. 
Madam, he aas carried to the ſuperior ;—] I ſuppoſe the - 
perior was the paſtor or ſpiritual director of theſe ſectaries. The 
term belongs originally to the Romiſh church. MATO. 
Frailty.is not deſigned for a male Slipſlop, but perhaps meant to 
ſay a ſurgeon, though the careleſſneſs of the printer may have de- 
feated his intention. STEEVENS, | 
but 
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but if he had no money when he came there, I war. 
rant he's dead by this time. Exit Frailiy 
Fran. Sure that man is a rare fortune-teller; never 
look'd upon our hands, nor upon any mark about us: 
a wondrous fellow ſurely ! 5 
Mary. I am glad I have the uſe of my tongue yet 
though of nothing elſe. I ſhall find the way to marry 
too, I hope, ſhortly. = 
Mid. O where's my brother fir Godfrey? I would 
he were here, that I might relate to him how pro- 
phetically the cunning gentleman ſpoke in all things, 


Enter Sir Godfrey. 


Sir God. O my chain, my chain! I have loſt my 
chain. Where be theſe villains, varlets ? 5 6 
Fid. O, he has loſt his chain. 
Sir God. My chain, my chain ! | 
Mid. Brother, be patient; hear me ſpeak. You 
know I told you that a cunning-man told me that 
you ſhould have a loſs, and he has prophecy'd fo 
true 55 | 5 5 
Sir God. Out! he's a villain to prophecy of the 
loſs of my chain. Twas worth above three hundred 
crowns. Beſides twas my father's, my father's fa- 
ther's, my grandfather's huge grandfather's © : | had 
as lief have loſt my neck, as the chain that hung | 
about it. O my chain, my chaint 
Mid. O, brother, who can be guarded againſt a 
misfortune ? Tis happy 'twas no more. Ex 
Sir God. No more! O goodly godly fiſter, would 
you had me loſt more? my beſt gown too, with the 
cloth of gold-lace? my holiday gaſkins?, and my 
jerkin ſet with pearl? No more! 4 
„ huge grand/#ther's; —] i. e. great grandfather's. Prxcxv. 
7 m boeliday gaikins, oo } RE Dane 
ES Maroxx. 


Wid. 
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Mid. O brother, you can read . 
| Sir God. But I cannot read where my chain is, 
What ſtrangers have been here? You let in ſtrangers, 
thieves, and catch-poles. How comes it gone? 
There was none above with me but my taylor; and 
my taylor will not ſteal, I hope. 
Mary. No; he's afraid of a chain. 


Enter Frailty. 


Vid. How now, firrah ? the news? 

Frail. O, miſtreſs, he may well he call'd a cor- 
poral now, for his corpſe is as dead as a cold ca- 
on's. | 

Wid. More happineſs. 

Kir God. Sirrab, what's this to my chain? Where's 

my chain, knave? —\ e 

Frail Your chain, fir * 

Sir God. My chain is loſt, villain, 

Frail. T would he were hang'd in chains that has it 

then for me. Alas, fir, I faw none of your chain, 
fince you were hung with it yourſelf. _ 

Sir God, Out varlet! it had full three thouſand 

links*; | 
[ have oft told it over at my prayers ?; 
Over and over : full three thouſand links, 
Frail. Had it ſo, fir ! Sure it cannot be loſt then; 
PII put you in that comfort. 


5 Out varlet ! it had full three thouſand links;] The author 
perhaps had Shylock in his thoughts. © Why there, there, 
there; there! A diamond gone, coſt me #wo thouſand ducats in 
Frankfort.” Again: Out upon her ! thou tortureſt me, Tubal; 
it was my turquoiſe, &c.” Maron. | 
I have oft told it over at my prayers ;] The poet ſeems here to 
have made his puritan a papiſt. Perhaps, however, he only 
meant to inſinuate that fir Godfrey's thoughts, while he was ſay- 
ing his prayers with pretended devotion, were employed not 


upon heaven, but in eſtimating the value of his chain. 
| . MALONE. 


Vor. II. © ; Sir 
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Sir God. Why? why ? 
Frail. Why, if your 1 had ſo many links, it 


cannot chooſe but come to light '. : 


Enter Nicholas. 


Sir God. Deluſion N ow, jovg Nicholas, where 
is my chain? 

Nich. Why about your neck, is't not, fir ? 

Sir God. About my neck, varlet ? My Chain i is 
loſt; 'tis ſtolen away; l'm robbꝰd. 

Mid. Nay, brother, ſhow yourſelf a man, 

Nich. Ay, if it be loſt or ſtole, if he would be 
patient, miſtreſs, I could bring him to a cunning 
kinſman of mine that would fetch it again with a - 
ſefarara *. : 

Sir God. Canſt thou ? will be patient: ſay, where 
dwells he ? 

Nich. Marry he dwells now, fir, where he would 
not dwell an he could chooſe; in the Marſhalſea, 


fir. But he's an excellent fellow if he were out; has 


travell'd all the world over he, and been in the ſe- 
ven and twenty provinces * : why, he would make it 
be fetch'd, fir, if it were rid a thouſand mile out of 
town. 
Sir God. An NE Ys fellow ! What lies he for ? 
Nich. Why, he did but rob a ſteward of ten Sue 


1 your chain had /o many links, it cannot chooſe Fi come 
to light. ] "Shakſpeare has been cenſured for his frequent play upon 
words. But it was the vice not of the poet but the age. From 
the preſent and many other paſſages in our old comedies we find 
that no dramatick writer could reſiſt a quibble when it lay in his 


way,—A link is a torch. MaLoxE. 


— & ſeſarara.] A corruption of che writ of certiorari. 
| OTEEVENS. 
and been in the ſeven and ewenty provinces ] A miſnomer 
for the ſeventeen provinces in the Low Countries, which were 
then the objects of general attention on account of their long war 


with Spain. PE cx. 
rother 
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other night, as any man would ha' done, and there 
he lies for' t. £ Ry: e 

Sir God. I'll make his peace, A trifle ! I'll get his 
ardon, Cl EE 
Befides a bountiful reward. Il about it. 
But fee the clerks, the Juſtice will do much, 
I will about it ſtraight, Good ſiſter pardon me; 
All will be well I hope, and turn to good: 
The name of conjurer has laid my blood. {| Exeunt. 


SC EN H I. 
A ſtreet. 


Enter Puttock, Ravenſhaw *, and Dog ſon. 

Put. His hoſteſs where he lies will truſt him no 
longer. She hath feed me to arreſt him; and if 
you will accompany me, becauſe I know not of what 
nature the ſcholar is, whether deſperate or ſwift, you 
ſhall ſhare with me, ſerjeant Ravenſhaw. T have the 
good angel to arreſt him *. 1 

Rav. Troth I'll take part with thee then, ſerjeant; 
not for the ſake of the money ſo much, as for the 
hate I bear to a ſcholar. Why, ſerjeant, tis natural 
in us you know to hate ſcholars „natural; beſides, 
they will publiſh + our imperfections, knaveries, and 
conveyances, upon ſcaffolds and ſtages, 
Put. Ay, and ſpitefully too. *Troth I have won- 
der'd how the ſlaves could ſee into our breaſts ſo 
much, when our doublets are button'd with pewter. 

4 — Puttock, Ravenſhaw,—] A puttoct is a buzzard, A raven- 
ſary is a thicket where ravens aſſemble and build. Pyeboard, like 
Falftaff, is to be arreſted at the ſuit of his hofe/5, by baikffs who 
may be meant for copies of Phang and Snare in the Second Part of 
K. Henry IV. STEEVvEnNs, WE | 

* [ have the good angel to arreſt him.] He means the coin ſp 
called. Mato. ES. 

5 — *tis natural in us, you know, to hate ſcholars ;—)] See King 
Henry VI. laſt edit. vol. vi. p. 402. note 3. STEEVENt. 


+ — beſides, they avill publi/b—] I ſuſpect the author wrote be- 
cauſe, MALONE, | 


P p 2 Rav, 


4 
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Nav. Ay, and fo cloſe without yielding. O, 
they re parlous fellows; they will ſearch more with 
their wits, than a conſtable with his officers. 

Put, Whiſt, whiſt, whiſt s, Yeoman Dogſon, 


yeoman Dogſon. 
Dog. Ha ! what ſays ſerjeant ? 
Put. Is he in the *pothecary's ſhop ſtill! J 
Dog. Ay, ay. 
Put. Have an eye, have an eye. 
Rav. The beſt is, ſerjeant, if he be a true ſcholar, 


he wears no weapon, I think. 

Put. No, no, 5 wears no weapon. 

Rav. Maſs, I am glad of that: it has put me 
in better heart. Nay, if I clutch him once “, let 
me alone to drag him, if he be ſtiff- necxed. I Have. 
been one of the fix myſelt, that has dragg'd as tall 
men of their hands *, when their weapons have been 
gone, as ever baſtinado'd a ſerjeant. I have done! 


can tell you. 
Dog. Serjeant Puttock, ſerjeant Purtock. 


Pur. Ho... 

Dog. He's coming out fingle. 

Put. Peace, peace, be not too greedy ; ; let him 
ay a little, let him play a little; we'll jerk him up 


of a ſudden : : I ha' fiſh'd in my time. 
Rav. Ay, and caught many a tool, ſerjeant. 


s Whiſt, whit =] Whif was the old interjection of ſilence; 
whence the game of hit. Hence was anciently formed a verb, 
which was applied both by lord Surrey and Phaer in their reſpec- 
tive tranſlations of the Second Book of Vir gil's Eneid, to render into 
Engliſh the firſt line, Couticuere omnes ; — ſcil. They whiſcd all. 
In one edition of Phaer, by a comical blunder of the printer, 
theſe words are corrupted into They whiſtled all. Percy. 

7 — if clutch im once, -] So in K. Henry IV. P. II. Phang 
3 An I but % him once; an he come but within my 
we " OTEEVENS. 

Aas bas dragg'd as tall men of their hands, —] As Rout 


Aleks. MALONE. 
Sce note on the *. inter”s 7. ale, lait edit, vol. iv. p. 430. 
LY STEEVENS. 


Enter | 
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{Eater Pyeboar bo 


Pye, I parted now from N icholas ; 5 the chain's 
| couch'd, 
And the old kni ght has ſpent his rage upon of 
The widow holds me in great admiration _ 
For cunning art: *mongft joys, Pm even loſt, 
For my device can no way now be crofs'd : 
And now I muſt to * to the captain, 
And there — | 

Put, I arreſt you, fir. 

Pye. Ohl ſpoke truer than I was aware; I muſt 
to priſon indeed. 

Put. They ſay you're a ſcholar. —Nay fir—yeoman 
Dogſon, have care to his arms, —You'll rail againſt 
ſerjeants, and ſtage em? You'll rickle their vices 2 

* Nay, uſe me like a gentleman ; Fm little 
leſs 

Put. You a gentleman ! that's a good jeſt i'fairh. 
Can a ſcholar be a gentleman, when a gentleman 
will not be a ſcholar? Look upon your wealthy ci- 
tizens? ſons, whether they be ſcholars or no, that are 
gentlemen by their fathers' trades. A ſcholar a gen- 
tleman ! 

Pye. Nay, let fortune drive all her ſtings into me, 
ſhe cannot hurt that in me. A gentleman is acci- 
dens inſeparabile to my blood ?. 

Rav. A rablement ! nay, you ſhall have a bloody 
rablement upon you, I warrant you. 

Put. Go, yeoman Dogſon, before, and enter the 
_ action the Counter, Exit Dogſon. 

Pye. Pray do not handle me cruelly ; I' go whi- 
ther you pleaſe to have me. 

Put. Oh, he's tame; let him looſe, ſerjeant. 5 

Hie. Pray, at whoſe ſuit is this? 


9 A gentleman is accideys 1 — } Here is another 
ſhred of ſcholaſtick literature. Maione, 


Pp3 Put, 
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582 THE PURITAN: 


Put. Why, at your hoſteſs's ſuit where you lye, 
miſtreſs Conyburrow, for bed and board; the ſum 
four pound five ſhillings and five pence. . 

Pye. T know the ſum too true ; yet I preſum'd 
Upon a farther day. Well, tis my ſtars, 


And I muſt bear it now, though never harder. 


I ſwear now my device is croſs'd indeed *: 
Captain muſt lye by't: this is deceit” 8 ſeed. 
Put. Come, come away. _ 
Pye. Pray give me ſo much time as to knit my gar: 
ter, and Pl] away with you. 
Put. Well, we muſt be paid for this waiting upon 
you ; this is no pains to attend thus. 
| [ Pyeboard pretends to tie bis garter. 
Pye. 1 am now wretched and miſerable; 1 ſhall. 
ne'er recover of this diſeaſe. Hot iron gnaw their 
fiſts! They have ſtruck a fever into my ſhoulder, 
which 1 ſhall ne'er ſhake out again, I fear me, till 
with a true habeas corpus the ſexton remove me. O, 


if I take priſon once *, I ſhall be preſs'd to death 


with actions; but not fo happy as ſpeedily : perhaps 
I may be forty years a preſſing, till I be a thin old 
man ; that looking through the grates, men may look 
through me. All my means is confounded. What 


hall I do? Have my wits ſerved me ſo long, and now 


give me the flip (like a train'd ſervant) when J 
have moſt need of them? No device to keep my 
poor carcaſe from theſe puttocks * ?—Yes, happi- 
neſs : have I a paper about me now? Yes, two: Tl 
try it, it may hit; Extremity is oe touchſtone unto wit, 
A Aa 

| 82 Sfoot, how many yards are in thy garters, that 
thou art ſo Jong a tying of them ? Come away, fir. 


*I ſwear now my device is croſs'd indeed: ] I ſuſpe& the author 


wrote — fear. MAtoxꝑE. 
— if { take jriſon once, —] This phraſe ſeems borrowed from 


the ſports of the field, The fox is ſaid to tate earth. MaALONE. 
— to keep my poor carcaſe from theſe puttocks ?] The — 

is a bird of prey. Ma LONE. 
Pye. 
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Pye. Troth ſerjeant, I proteſt, you could never have 


took me at a worſe, time; for now at this inſtant I 


have no lawful picture about me 3, 

Put. Slid, how fhalt we come by our fees then ? 

Rav. We muſt have fees, firrah. 

Pye. I could have wiſh'd, i'faith, that you had took 
me balf an hour hence for your own ſake; for J pro- 
teſt, if you had not croſs d me, I was going in great 
joy to receive five pound of a gentleman, for the 
device of a maſk here, drawn in this paper. But 
now, come, I muſt be contented ; *tis but ſo much 
loſt, and anſwerable to the reſt of my fortunes. 

Put. Why, how far hence dwells that gentleman ? 

Rav. ways well ſaid, ſerjeant; tis good to caſt about 
8 money. | 

Put. Speak; if it be not far : 

Pye. We are but alittle A it ; the next ſtreet be- 
hind us. 

Put. *Slid, we have waited upon you grievouſly al- 
ready, If you'll ſay you'll be liberal when you have 
it, give us double fees, and ſpend upon us, why we'll 
ſhow you that kindneſs, and go along with you to the 
gentleman. 

Rav. Ay, well ſaid; Kill, ſerjeant, urge that. 

Pye. *Troth if it will ſuffice, it thall be all among 
you; for my part I'll not pocket a penny: my hoſ- 
teſs ſhall have her four pound five ſhillings, and bate 
me the five pence ; and the other fifteen ſhillings PlI 
ſpend upon you. 8 

Rav. Why, now thou art a 20 ſcholar. 

Put. An excellent ſcholar i'faith; has proceeded 
very well a-late. Come, we'll along with you. 

{ Exeunt Puttock, Ravenſhaw, and Pyeboard, who knocks 
at the door of a aan $ 0 at the 0 de of the 


tage. 


— a0 lawful picture about me.] Money is ſtill called ¹g 
a in low language:  STEEVENS.. 
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8 Fa E N E v. 
4 gallery in a gentleman's bane. 


Euter a Servant. 


Ser. Who knocks ? Who' 3 at door > We had need 
of a porter. [Opens the dbor. 


Pye. [Mithin.] A few friends here. Pray 1 is the 


gentleman your maſter within? 
Ser. Ves; is 225 buſineſs to him? 
[ Servant opens the door 


Enter Pyeboard, Puttock, Ravenſhaw, and Dogſon. 


Pye. Ay, he knows it, when he ſces me: I pray 
you, have you forgot me? 

Ser. Av by my troth, fir; pray come near; Þl! 
in and tell him of you. Pleaſe you to walk here in 
the gallery till he comes. [Exit Servant, 


Pye. We will attend his worſhip. _ Worſhip, 1 


think ; for ſo much the poſts at his door ſhould fig- 


nify *, and the fair commg-in, and the wicket ; eile 


I deither knew him nor his worſhip : but *cis hap- 


pireſs he is within doors, whatſoc'er he be. If he be 
not too much a formal citizen, he may do me good. 


IA dc, —Serjeant and yeoman, how do you like this 
houle ? Is't not moſt wholſomely plotted 5: >; 


Rav. 'Troth, . an exceeding fine houſe. 


* Worſhip, J think; for ſo much the poſts at the door ould 


4 . — ] Tuſtices 7 peace and ſheriffs, in the time of queen 


Elizabeth, had two poſts placed before their door. MaLoxs. 
See note on 72 welfth Night, laſt edit. vol. iv. P- 178 

| STEEVENS. 
It not moſt wholſomely plotted ?] 1. e Is not the ground- 
ple of this houſe laid in a moſt wholſome fituation ? 
| PurCY. 


By 


: 
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Pye. Vet I wonder how he ſhould forget me. — for 
he never knew me. Aſide.] No matter; what is for- 
got in you, will be remember'd in your maſter ®, A 
pretty comfortable room this, methinks : you have no 
ſuch rooms in priſon now? 

Put. O, dog-holes to't. 

Pye. Dog-holes, indeed. I can tell you, I have 
great hope to have my chamber here ſhortly, nay, 
and diet toa ; for he's the moſt free-heartedſt gentle- 
man, where he takes: you would little think it. And 
what a fine gallery were here for me to walk and ſtudy 
and make verles ? 

PRs O, it ſtands very pleaſantly for a ſcholar. 


Enter Gentleman. 


| Pye. Look what maps, and pictures, and devices, 
and things, neatly, delicately 7—Maſs here he comes; 


be ſhould be a gentleman ; I like his beard well — 


All happineſs to your worſhip. 

Gent, You're kindly welcome, fir. 

Put. A ſimple ſalutation. 

Rav. Maſs, it ſeems the er makes great 
account of him. 

Pye. I have the thing here for you, fir — [, akes 
the gentleman apart. | I beſeech you, conceal me, fir ; 
I'm undone elſe. | Aſide. ] I have the maſk here for 
you, fir; look you, fir. I beſeech your worſhip, 
firſt pardon my rudeneſs, for my extremes make me 
bolder than I would be. I am a poor gentleman, and 


5 No matter; what is forgot in you, will be remember'd in 
your maſter. ] The ſenſe ſeems rather to require what is forgot 
in him [i. e. the ſervant] will be remembered in Vis maſter. — The 
ſervant having retired to apprize his maſter of a viſitor, Pyeboard 
throws this out in order to account to the bailiffs tor the tormer's 
not knowing him. Mar.ovne. 

E neatly, delicately — ] Perhaps the author wrote—neatly 
delineated, MALONE. 

The author meant an imperfect ſentence. The arrival of the 
gentleman interrupts Pyeboard betore he could conclude the ob- 
lervation he had begun. STEEVENS. 
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a ſcholar, and now moſt unfortunately fallen into the 
fangs of unmerciful officers ; arreſted for debt, which 
though ſmall, I am not able to compaſs, by reaſon 
J am deftitute of lands, money, and friends; ſo that 
if I fall into the hungry ſwallow of the priſon, I am 
like utterly to periſh, and with fees and extortions 
be pinch'd clean to the bone. Now, if ever pity had 
intereſt in the blood of a gentleman, I beſeech you 
vouchſafe but to favour that means of' my eſcape, 


which J have already thought upon. 


Gent, Go forward. 
Put. I warrant he likes it rarely. 
Pye. In the plunge of my extremities, being giddy, 


and doubtful what to do, at laſt it was put into my 


labouring thoughts, to make a happy ule of this pa- 
per; and to blear their unletter'd eyes, I told them 
there was a device for a maſk drawn in't, and that 
(but for their interception) I was going to a gentle- 
man to receive my reward for't. They, greedy at 
this word, and hoping to make purchaſe of me*, 
offer'd their attendance to. go along with me. My 


| hap was to make bold with your door, fir, which 


my thoughts ſhow'd me the moſt faireſt and com- 
fortableſt entrance; and I hope I have happened 


right upon underſtanding and pity. May it pleaſe 


your good worſhip then, but to uphold my device, 


which is to let one of your men put me out at a 
| back-door, and I ſhall be bound to your worthip for 
Ever. | 


Gent. By my troth, an excellent device. 

Put. An excellent device, he ſays; he likes it 
wonderfully. )) 

Gent. O' my faith, I never heard a better. 

Rav. Hark, he ſwears he never heard a better, 


ſerjeant. 


8 — and hoping to make purchaſe of me,—] Hoping to plunder 
me. In the cant language of former times whatever was obtained 
by thieving or robbery was called a purchaſe. The term is often 
uſed in the two parts of K. Henry IV. MALONE. 


Put, 
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Put. O, there's no talk on't ?;; he's an excellent 
ſcholar, and eſpecially for a maſk *. . 

Gent. Give me your paper, your device; 1 was 
never better pleas'd in all my life: good wit, brave 
wit, finely wrought! Come 1 in, fir, and receive your 
money, ſir. | Exit. 

Pye, VII follow your good worſhip. —You heard 
how he lik'd it now ? 

Put. Pub, we know he could not chooſe but like 
it. Go thy ways; thou art a witty fine fellow i'faith: 
thou ſhalt diſcourſe it to us at the tavern anon; wilt 


thou? 
Pye. Ay, ay, that I will. Look, ſerjeant, here 


are maps, and pretty toys: be doing in the mean 


time; 1 ſhall quickly have told out the money, you 
know, 


Put, Go, go, little villain ; fetch thy chink; I 
begin to love thee ; I'll be drunk to night in thy 


company. 


9 O, there's no talk o on't ; 1 Perhaps we ſhould read—O, there's 8 
no doubt on't. There's no talk of it may however mean—the 
matter is clear; it can't be doubted or denied. MAT ONE. 

— hes an excellent ſcholar, and eſpecially for a maſh.) ihe hint 
Fl this ſcene was taken from The Merrie conceited Jeſis of Geor ge 
Peele, Gentleman, ſometimes a Student in Oxford, Sc. bl l. 1607, 
p. 7 : At that time (fays the author) he had the overſight of 
the Pageants.” Heeſcaped from one of his creditors by the tame 
itratagem that is here practiſed by George Pyeboa-d, whoſe cha- 
racter might have been deſigned for that of George Peele. 

A circumſtance that adds no inconfiderable weight to my con- 
jecture is, that a pye-board (i. e. a board on which bakers carry their 
pyes to the oven) is ſtill called a pecl. The word is derived from 
paelle, Fr. inſtrument de patiſſer. See Corgrave under both 
feel, paelle, &c. &c. Our former derivation therefore of the /cholar's 
name, (fee p. 542.) is almoſt certainly erroneous ; and at the 
ſame time it is highly probable that the comedy of the Puritan 
was written while the idea of Peele, who died about 1597, was 
recent in the memory of our ancient audiences, 

George Peele was author of the Arraigument of Paris, 1584, 

| King Dawid and fair Beigabe, — King Edward I.—Hyren the faire 
Greeke, Se; but if the pamphlet already mentioned is to be ere- 
dited, he was more of a ſharper than a wit. SrEEVEN. 
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588 THE PURITAN. 

Pye. This gentleman I well may call a part 
of my falvation in theſe earthly evils, 
You he has lay'd me from three hungry devils. 

[ Exit Pyeboard, 

Put. Surak ſerjeant, theſe maps are pretty painted 
things, but I could ne'er fancy them yet: methinks 
they're too buſy, and full of circles and conjurations, 
They ſay all the world's in one of them; but I could 
ne'er find the Counter in the Poultry ?. 

Rav. I think ſo: how could you find it ? for you 


know: it ſtands behind the houſes. 


Dog. Maſs, that's true; then we muſt look o'the 
back- — for't. *Sfoot here's nothing; all's bare. 

"Rav. I warrant thee, that ſtands for the Counter; 
for you know there's a company of bare fellows 
. 

Put. Faith like enough, ſerjeant ; I never mark'd 
ſo much before. Sirrah ſerjeant, and yeoman, [ 
ſhonld love theſe maps out o' cry now 3, if we could 
ſee men peep out of door in em. O, we might have 
'em in a morning to our breakfaſt ſo finely, and ne'er 
knock our heels to the ground a whole day for 'em. 

Rav. Ay marry fir, Pd buy one then myſelf. But 
this talk is by the way. — Where ſhall us fup to- night? 
Five pound receiv*d—let's talk of that. I have a 


trick worth all. You two ſhall bear him to the ta- 


vern, whilſt I go cloſe with his hoſteſs, and work - 
of her. I know ſhe would be glad of the ſum, 
finger money, becaufe ſhe knows 'tis but a * 
debt, and full of hazard. What will you fay, if I 


bring it to paſs that the hofteſs ſhall be contented 


TY ith one half for all, and we to ſhare t other fifty thil- 
lings, bullies? | 
Put, Why, 1 would call thee king of ſerjeants, and 


— but I could ae'er ul the Counter in the Poultry. The pri- 
ow ſo called. MALONE. 
E out o'ery wow, } i. e. as Shakſpeare expreſſes i it in 4 Lon 
T.ike it, „out of all whooping.” SrEEVERNS. 
thou 
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thou ſhould'ſt be chronicled 1 in the Counter-book for 


ever. 
Rav. Well, put it to me; we'll make a night on'r, 


faith. 
Dog. Sfoot, I think he receives more money, he 


ſtays {o long. 
Put. He tarries long indeed: May be I can tell 
you, upon the good liking on't, the gentleman may 


prove more bountiful. 
| Rav. That would be rare; we'll ſearch him. 


Put. Nay, be ſure of it, well ſearch him, and 
make him light enough. 


Enter Gentleman. 


Rav. o, here comes the gentleman. By your 
leave, fir. 


Gent. God you good den, firs . Would you ſpeak 
with me ? 

Put. No, not with your worſhip, fir ; only we are 
bold to ſtay for a friend of our's that went in with your 
worthip. 

Gent, Who? not the ſcholar? 

Put. Yes, een he, an it pleaſe your worſhip. 

Gent. Did he make you ſtay for him? He did you 
wrong then: why, I can aſſure you he's gone above 


an hour ago. 
Rav. How, fir ? 


Gent. I paid him his money, and my man told me 


he went out at back-door. 
Put. Back- door? 


God you good den, fir.—] God give you a good &en or even, 
MaALONE. 


See note on Timon of Athens, laſt edit. vol. viii. p. 356. 
SrTrEEkVENs. 


— he's gone above an hour ago.] The poet ought rather to have 
written “ above a garter of an hour ago ;? which is the utmoſt 
that by any ſtretch of the imagination can be ſuppoſed to have 
2 ſince Pyeboard retired. MALONE. 
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390 THE PURITAN. 


Gent. Why, what's the matter ? 

Put. He was our priſoner, ſir; we did arreſt 
him. 1 5 1 115 . 

Cent. What! he was not? — Vou the ſheriff's of. 


ficers! Vou were to blame then. Why did not you 


make known to me as much? I could have kept him 


for you. I proteſt, he receiv'd all of me in Britain 


gold of the laſt coining “. | 
Rav. Vengeance dog him with't ! 

Put. Sfoot, has he gull'd us to ? | 

Dog. Where ſhall we ſup now, ſerjeants ? 


Put. Sup, Simon, now ? ! eat porridge for a 


month.—-Well, we cannot impute it to any lack of 
good will in your worſhip. You did but as another 
would have done, *T was our hard fortunes to mils 
the purchaſe but if &er we clutch him again, the 
Counter ſhall charm him. | 
Rav. The Hole ſhall rot him '. © 
Dog. Amen. [ Exeunt Serjeant:, 


6 1 proteſt, he receiv'd of me all in Britain gold of the laſt 
coining.] On the 16th of November, 1604, (ſays Stowe, An- 
nals, p. 856, edit. 1631.) was proclaimed at London certain new 
pieces of coine both of gold and filver, with the true valuation 


and weights of them, according to the mint of both nations, Engliſh 


and Scottiſh.” MALONE. | | LD 

7 Sup, Simon, zow /] This alludes to the character of ** Simon 
of Southampton, alias Syþ-broth,” whom we read of in Thomas of 
Reading, or the fixe worthie Yeomen of the Neft. Now the fixth 
time correfted aud enlarged by T. D. (i. e. Thomas Decker) 1632. 


| | - | | STEEVENS. 
The Hole Hall rot him.] The Hole was one of the meaneſt apart- 


ments in the Counter priſon. See The Walks of Hog/don, with 


the Humours cf Woodfireet Compter, a comedy, 1657 : 
„Next from the ſtocks, the Hole, and Little-eaſe, 
„Sad places, which kind nature do diſpleaſe, 
* And from the rattling of the keeper's keys, 
N | Libera nos, Domine,” 
If a man muſt be in a priſon (ſays Suckling) 'tis better to lie 
in a private room, than in the Hole.” MALONE. | 
So in the Counter-rat, a poem, 1658; | 
«+ In Woodſtreet's Hole, or Poultry's hell.” SrERvExs. 


Gen. 


—_ 
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Gent. So; . 9 
Vex out your lungs without doors. I am proud 5 
It was my hap to help bim. It fell fit; bil 
He went not empty neither for his wit. 

Alas, poor wretch, I could not blame his brain, 

To labour his delivery, to be free 

From their unpitying fangs. I'm glad it ſtood 
Within my power to do a ſcholar good, [ Exit, 


nr 
A room in the Marſhalſea priſon. 


Enter Idle; to him Pyeboard. 


Iz. How now! Who's that? What are you? 
Pye. The ſame that I ſhould be, captain. 90 
Idle. George Pyeboard ? Honeſt George? Why | | 
cam'ſt thou in halt-fac'd, muffled ſo? 
Pye. O captain, I thought we ſhould ne'er have 
laugh'd again, never ſpent frolick hour again. 
Idle. Why? Why? 
Pye. I coming to prepare thee, and with news 
As happy as thy quick delivery, 
Was trac'd out by the ſcent ; arreſted, captain, 
Idle. Arreſted, George ? 
Pye. Arreſted, Gueſs, gueſs, —how many dogs 
do you think I had upon me ? 
ale. Dogs? I ſay, I know not. 
Pye. Almoſt as many as George Stone, the bear?; 
three at once, three at once. e | 
9 Almoſt as many as George Stone, the bear :] George Stone 
was a noted bear exhibited at Paris Garden; ſo called from the 
name of his owner. Thus in he Silent Woman, by B. Jonſon, 1 
10606: —“ and then out of the banqueting houſe window, when -if 
Ned Whiting and George Stone were at the flake.” —Sacarſon, the 
bear mentioned in the Merry Wives of Windſor, probably likewiſe 
bore the name of his keeper. MarLone. | 
See note on the Merry Wives of Windſor, laſt edit, vol, i. p. 237. 
| | 5 OTEEVENS, 
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392 THE PURITAN; 


ale. How didſt thou'ſhake them off then? 
Pye. The time 1s vuly and calls upon our Wits, 
Let it ſuffice, | 
Here I and ſafe, and ſcap'd by miracle: 
Some other hour ſhall tell oe! when we'll tee; 
Our eyes in laughter. Captain, my device 
Leans to thy happineſs ; for ere the day 


Be ſpent ro the girdle * „thou ſhalt be free. 


The corporal's in's firſt ſleep ; the chain is miſs'd ; 


Thy kiniman has expreſs'd thee * ; and the old knight 


With palſy hams, now labours thy releaſe. 
What reſts, is all in thee ;—to conjure, captain. 

Lale. Conjure ? *Sfoot, George , you know, the de- 
vil a conjuring I can conjure. 

Pye. The devil a conjuring ? Nay, by my fay, I'd 
not have thee do ſo much, captain, as the devil a 
conjuring. Look here; I have brought thee a circle 
ready character'd and all. 
late, Sfoot, George, art in thy right wits? Doſt 
know what thou ſay'ſt? Why doſt talk to a captain of 
conjuring ? Didſt thou ever hear of a Captain Conjure 
in thy life? Doſt call't a circle ? Tis too wide a thing, 
methinks; had it been a lefler circle, then 1 knew 
what to have done. 

Pye. Why every fool knows that, captain. Nay 
then I'll not cog with you, caprain : if you'l] ftay and 
hang the next ſeſſions, you may. 


Exe the day be ſpent to the e That is, before mid-day 
or noon. Nichols. | 
So in Hamlet: 
„ In the dead wwaz/? and ian of the night.“ 


Again, in another old play: 
„is now about th? immodeſt e bai of night.” 
SrEEVENS. 
2 Thy kinſman has expreſs'd thee ;—] I ſuppoſe he means—has 
drawn thee out. à Latiniſm purpoſely . into the mouth ot 


| _ ſcholar. MaLeNE. 


Haus expreſi'd ihe, fignifies, has ſaid that for you which you SOT 
bave ſaid for ) you! Jelf 3 ; he, bas expreſs 3 Meaning, DTEEVENS 


J.lle. 
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ide. No, by my faith, George. Come, come 3 
let's to conjuring. 

Pye. But if you look to be releaſed, (as my wits 
have took pain to work it, and all means wrought. 
to further it,) beſides, to put crowns in your purſe, to 
make you a man of better hopes; and whereas be- 
lore you were a captain or poor ſoldier *, to make you 
now a commander of rich fools, which is truly the 
only beſt purchaſe peace can allow you, ſafer than 
highways, heath, or cony-groves, and yet a far bet- 
ter booty; for your greateſt thieves are never hang'd, 
never hang'd : for why? they're wiſe, and cheat 
within doors; and we geld fools of more money * in 
one night, than your falſe-tail'd gelding * will pur- 
chaſe in twelvemonths' running; which confirms the 
old beldam's ſay ing, He's wijeſt, that keeps himpelf 
warmeſt ; that is, he that robs by a good fire. 
ale. Well opened Yfaith, George; thou haſt pull'd 
that ſaying out of the huſk. 

Pye. Captain Idle, 'tis no time now to delude or 
delay. The old knight will be here ſuddenly ; ; Ill 
perfect you, direct you, tell you the trick on't : tis 
nothing. 

Idle. Sfoot, George, I know not what to fay to't, 
Conjure? I ſhall be hang'd ere I conjure. 

Pye, Nay, tell not me of that, captain; you'll ne'er 
conjure after you're hang'd, I warrant you. Look 
uy fir; a parlous matter, ſure! Fiſt to ſpread 


— or poor ſoldier—] We ſhould read I believe, —of poor ſol- 
fr  Mar.one, 
| — and wwe geld Fools of more money—] That is, empty their 

0 So in the Winter's T, ale Autolycus fays—** *rwas nothing 

o geld a codpiece of a purſe.. MaLoNxE. 

— falfe-tail'd gelding—] i. e. a horſe fora highwayman, with 
a 05 tail to take on and off. The arts of deceit have received 
tew improvements from modern practitioners. I believe fir John 
Fielding and his coadjutors are acquainted with no kinds of fraud 
that were unknown to Robert Green, Thomas Decker, and other 
ancient writers on the ſubjects of Legerdemaine, Cozening, Co- 
1ey-catching, &c. &c. STEEVENS, 


Vos, ih: Q q your 
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your circle upon the. ground, with a little con- 
juring ceremony, (as I'll have an hackney-man's wand 
Hlver'd o'er of purpole for you ;) then arriving in the 
circle, with a huge word, and a great trample—ag 
for inſtance—have you never ſeen a ſtalking, ſtamping 
player, that will raiſe a tempeſt with his tongue, and 
thunder with his heels 5 ? 
tile. O yes, yes, yes; often, often, 

Pye. Why be like ſuch a one. For any thing will 
blear the old knight's eyes; for you mult note, that 
he'll ne'er dare to venture into the room; only per- 
haps peep fearfully through the ay: hole, to fee how 
the play goes forward. 

Idle. Well, I may g go about it when I will; but 
mark the col; on't; 1 hall but ſhame myſelf faith, 
George. Speak big words, and ſtamp and ſtare, and 
he look in at key-hole | why the very thought of 
that would make me laugh outright, and ſpoil all. 
Nay Fil tell thee, George; when I apprehend a 
thing once, I am of ſuch a laxative laughter, that 
if the devil Wanken ſtood * [ ſhould laugh 1 in his 


ace. 


— 4 falling, flamping 3 „ that will ra iſe a | tempeſt « with His 
EN bu aud thunder with bi heels? ] We meet the ſame expretlion 
in Hamlet :—** In the very torrent, zempe/?, and as I may fay, 
whirlwind of your paſſion, you mutt acquire and beget a tem- 
perance. „Again, in K. Henry VIII: Theſe are the youths 
that under at a play houſe, and fight for bitten apples.” 
MALONE, 

Shakſpeare has frequent allufions to the violence of injudicious 
actors. So in Hamlet hear a robuſtious perriwig-pated fellow 
tear a paſſion to tatters, to very rags, to  {plic the ears of the 
groundlings.“ | 
Again, in Macbeth : 


66 


a poor 8 er 
4 That frets and ſtruts his hour upon the ſtage.” 
Ai, in 
A ftrutting player does think it rich 
„To hear the wooden dialogue and ſound, 
5 *Twixt his ſtretch'd tooting and the ſcaffoldage.” 
| STEEVENS» 


Pye, 
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Pye. Puh ! that's but the babe of a man“, and 

may eafily be huſh'd ;—as to think upon ſome diſ- 

aſter, ſome ſad misfortune ;—as the death of thy fa- 
ther the country. | 

ale. Sfoot, that would be the more to drive me 

into ſuch an ecſtaſy, that I ſhould ne'er lin laugh- 


W | 
ye. Why then think upon going to hanging. 

Idle. Maſs that's well remembered: Now Pll do 
well, I warrant thee ; ne'er fear me now. But how 
ſhall I do, George, for boiſterous words and hor- 
rible names ? 

Pye. Puh ! any fuſtian invocations, captain, will 
{ſerve as well as the beſt, ſo you rant them out well: 
or you may go to a *pothecary's ſhop, and take all 
the words from the boxes. | 

Idle. Troth, and you ſay true, George; there's 
ſtrange words enough to raiſe a hundred quack-ſal- 
vers, though they be ne'er ſo poor when they begin. 
But here lies the fear on't: how, if in this falſe con- 
juration a true devil ſhould pop up indeed ? 

Pye. A true devil, captain? why there was ne'er 
ſuch a one. Nay faith he that has this place, is as 
falſe a knave as our laſt church-warden. 

Idle. Then he's falſe enough o' conſcience, Yfaith, 
George, : 


6 Pub! that's but the babe of a man, —)] The author, I ſuppoſe, 
means to ſay that the devil, as well as infants, owes his exiſtence 
to man; that the former is the creature merely of the imagin- 
ation, and may be tilled as eafily as the latter. MaLonEe. 

A fimilar phraſe occurs in Macbeth: = 

If trembling I inhibit thee, proteſt me 
«© The baby of a girl.“ ng 
Again, | 

% *Tis the eye of ch:1dhood 
„ That fears a painted devil,” STEEVENS. 

7 — that I ſhould uc er lin laughing. ] That I ſhould never favs 
of laughing. A provincial word. MaLoxE. | 

So in Gamaliel Ratſey's Repentance, a poem, 1605: 
And all things did from wearie labour diane. MaLONE: 
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Priſoners cry withia.] Good gentlemen over the 
way, fend your relief: Good gentlemen over the 
way — good, ſir Godfrey! 

Pye. He's come, he's come. 


Enter Sir Godfr rey, Edmond, and Nicholas. 


Nich. Maſter, that's my kinſman yonder in the 
buff-jerkin. Kinſman, that's my maſter yonder i 1the 
taffaty hat. Pray ſalute him entirely. 

[ Sir Godfrey and Idle ſalute, and Pycboard a- 
utes Edmond, 

Sir God. Now my friend. 

[Sir Godfrey and Tale talk gfide, 

Pye. May I partake your name, fir ? 

Edm, My name is maſter Edmond. 

9255 Maſter Edmond? Are you not a Welſhman, 


Edm. A Welſhman ? Why? 
Pye. Becauſe maſter is your Chriſtian name, and 
Edmond your ſir-name. 

Fam. O no: I have more names at home : maſter 
Edmond Plus is my full name at length. 

Pye. O, cry you mercy, fir. 

idle. A de to Sir Godfrey.) J underſtand that you 
are my kiniman's good maſter; and in regard of that, 
the beſt of my {kill is at your fervice. But had you 
fortun'd a mere ſtranger, and made no means to me 


by acquaintance, I ſhould have utterly denied to have 


been the man; both by reaſon of the act of parlia— 
ment againſt conjurers and witches“ „as alſo, becauſe 
I would 


— both by reaſon of the aft paſi'd in parliament againſt conjurers 
Ba witches, ] The act alluded to paſfed in the firſt year of James I. 


(1604). This paſſage therefore corroborates the various other cir- 


cumitances that have been mentioned to ſhow that the play before 
us Mas not written till after that period. There is a particular 
clauſe in this ſtatute againſt all perſons „taking upon them by 
witchcraft, &c. to tell or declare in what place any treaſure of -- 
gold or ſilver ſhould or might be found or had in the earth or 
other ſecret places,” MALONE. 


This 


TWME PURITAN: 


{ would not have my art vulgar, trite, and com- 
mon. | 


Sir God. T much commend your care there, good 


captain conjurer; and that I will be ſure to have it 
private enough, you ſhall do't in my ſiſter's houſe; 
mine own houſe I may call it, for both our charges 
therein are proportion'd. Z 


Idle. Very good, fir. What may I call your loſs, fir? 


Sir God. O you may call it a great loſs, a grievous - 


loſs, fir; as goodly a chain of gold, though I fay it, 
that wore it How ſay'ſt thou, Nicholas? 


Nich. O' twas as delicious a chain of gold, kinſman, 


you know — SY 
Hir God. You know? Did you know't, captain? 
ile. Truſt a fool with ſecrets !—Sir, he may ſay, I 
know. His meaning is, becauſe my art is ſuch, 
that by it I may gather a knowledge of all things. 
Sir God. Ay, very true, | | 
14, A pox of all fools! The excuſe ſtuck upon 
my tongue like ſhip-pitch upon a mariner's gown, 
not to come off in haſte | Aide]. By'r lady, knight, 
to loſe ſuch a fair chain of gold, were a foul loſs, 
Well, I can put you in this good comfort on't: if 
it be between heaven and earth, knight, TIl have it for 
you. | | | | | 
Sir God. A wonderful conjurer! O ay, 'tis be- 
tween heaven and earth, I warrant you; it cannot go 
out of the realm: I know *'tis ſomewhere above the 
carth 9; — 
Idle. Ay, nigher the earth than thou wot'ſt on. 
| 8 { Afade. 
This would tend to prove the play had been written after our 
Britiſh Solomon was on the throne, if an act againſt ſorcery, &c. 
had not paſs'd in a preceding reign, To diſcover loſt or hidden 
treaſures was one of the earlieft pretences of our Engliſh magick. 
: STEEVENS, 
9 — { know *tis ſomewhere above the earth.] Thus the quarto. 


The folios and the modern editions read—aboxt the earth, 
MazroNE. 


Qꝗ3 Sir God. 
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598 THE UNIT X. 

Sir God. For firſt, my chain was rich, and no rich 
thing ſhall enter into heaven, you know. 

Nich. And as for the devil, maſter, he has no 
need on't; for you know he has a great chain of his 
own. 

Sir God. Thou ſay'ſt "AY Nicholas, but he has 
put off that now; that lies by him. 

Iale. Faith, knight, in few words, I preſume ſo 
much upon the power of my art, that I could war- 
rant your chain again. e 

Sir God. O dainty captain ! 

Idle. Marry, it will coſt me much ſweat ; 1 were 


better go to fixteen hot-houſes 


Sir God. Ay, good man, I warrant thee. 

Jale. Beſide great vexation of kidney and liver. 

Nich. O, *"twill tickle you hereabouts, coufin ; 
becauſe you have not been us'd to't. 

Sir God, No? have you not been us'd to't, cap. 


tain? 
Idle. Plague of all fools ſtill! [ Afge] Indeed, 


Enight, I have not us'd it a good while, and there- 


fore "twill ſtrain me fo much the more, you know. 
Sir God. O, it will, it will. 
ale. What plunges he puts me to? Were not this 
Knight a fool, I had been twice ſpoil'd now. That 
captain's worſe than accurs'd that has an aſs to bis 
kinſman. *Sfoot, I fear he will drivel it our, before 


I come to '*,—Now, fir, to come to the point indeed: 
Jou ſee I flick here in the jaw of the Marſhalſea, and 


cannot do't. 
Sir God. Tut, tut, I know thy meaning: thou 

would ft ſay chou. rt a priſoner: I tell thee thourt 

none. 

Idle. How, none ? why i is not this the Marſhalſca ? 


— 11 i. e. brothels. Both Shakſpeare and Jonſon 


u. 1 * word, but J do not at preſent recollect where. 
| OTEEVENS. 


Sir 
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Sir God. Wilt hear me ſpeak ? I heard of ny rare 

cConjuring 
My chain was loſt; | ſweat for hy releaſe, 
= thou ſhalt do the like at home for me. 
Keeper. 
Euler ay 
Keep. Sir. 
= God. Speak, is not this man free? 
Keep. Yes, at his pleaſure, fir, the fees diſcharg'd. 

Sir God. Go, go; I'll diſcharge them, I. 

Keep. I thank your worſhip. | Exit Keeper. 

Idle, Now, truſt me, you're a dear knight. Kind- 
neſs unexpected]! O, there's nothing to a free gen- 
tleman. I will conjure for you, fir, till froth come 
through my buft-jerkin. 

Sir God. Nay, then thou ſhalt not paſs with ſo 
little a bounty ; for at the firſt fight of my chain 
again, forty fine angels ſhall appear unto thee. 

[4le. Twill be a glorious ſhow, faith, knight; a 
very fine ſhow. But are all theſe of your own houſe ? 
Are you ſure of that, fir? 

Sir God. Ay, ay ;—no, no. What's he yonder 
talking with my wild nephew ? Pray heaven he give 
him good counſel. 

Jae. Who, he? He's a rare friend of mine, an 
admirable fellow, knight ; the fineſt fortune-teller, 

Sir God. O tis he indeed, that came to my lady 
filter, and foretold the loſs of my chain: I am not 
angry with him now, for 1 ſee 'twas my fortune to 
loſe it. By your leave, maſter fortune-teller, I had 
a glimpſe of you at home, at my ſiſter's the wi- 
dow's; there you prophecy'd of the loſs of a chain: 
ſimply, though I ſtand here *, I was he that loſt it, 

Pye, Was it you, fir ? 


App, though 1 And here,—] "IF in the Merry Wives of 
Windſor : He's a juſtice of peace in his country, ſimple though A 


auen Sr EE ENS. 


E PURITAN. 


Edam. O' my troth, nuncle, he's the rareſt fellow; 
has told me my fortune ſo right! I find it fo right to 
my nature, 

Sir God. What TY God ſend it a good as. 

Edm.' O, tis a paſſing good one, nuncle ; for he 
ſays I ſhall prove ſuch an excellent gameſter in my 
time, that I ſhall ſpend all faſter than my father 

ot it. | 
| Sir God, There's a fortune indeed. 

Edm. Nay, it hits my humour fo pat. ” 
Sir God. Ay, that will be the end on't. Will the 
curſe of the beggar prevail ſo much, that the ſon 
ſhall conſume that fooliſhly which the father got 
craftily ? Ay, ay, ay; *twill, 'twill, "twill, 

He. N ſtay, ay. 

[ Opens an Almanack, aud takes Idle 2 de. 

Tdle. Torn over, George. 

Pye. June July Here, July; that's this month; 
Sunday thirteen, yeſterday fourteen, to-day fifteen. 

Idle. Look quickly for the fifteenth day. If 
within the compaſs of theſe two days there would be 
ſome boiſterous ſtorm or other, it would be the beſt; 
I'd defer him off *till then. Some tempeſt, an it be 
Thy Will. 

Pye. Here's the fifteenth day. [reads] Hot and fair *, 

Jale. Puh! would it had been hot aid foul. 

Pye. The ſixteenth day; that's to morrow : | reads] 
The morning. for the moft part fair and pleaſant— | 

Idle. No luck. 

Pye. But about high-yoon, lirhtning and thunder, 

Tl. Li ghtning : and thunder ? admirable ! beſt of 
all! Pl conjure to-morrow juſt at high-noon, George. 

Pye. Happen but true to-morrow, almanack, and 
III give thee leave | to lie all the Year: after, 


3 Here's FY fifteenth day.— Hot and fair. &e. ] When this play 
was written, even ſcholars and men of ſenſe believed the aſtrolo- 
gical predictions of the Almanack, PERCY. ; 


Jale. 


THE PURITAN 


Tale. Sir, I muſt crave your patience, to beſtow 
this day upon me, that I may furniſh myſelf ſtrongly. 
I ſent a ſpirit into Lancaſhire Yother day, to fetch 
back a knave drover, and I look for his return this 


_ evening. To-morrow morning my friend here and 


I will come and breakfaſt with you. 

Sir God. O, you ſhall be moſt welcome. | 

Idle. And about noon, without fail, I purpoſe to 
conjure. 

Sir God. Mid-noon will be a fine time for you. 

Eqam. Conjuring? Do you mean to conjure at our 
houſe to-morrow, fir ? TEE 

Idle. Marry do I, r ; *tis my intent, young gen- 
tleman. 

Edm. By my troth, 1 1 love you while I live for't. 
O rare! Nicholas, we ſhall have conjuring to- mor- 
row. 

Nich. Puh! ay, I could ha' told you of that. 

Idle. La, he could have told him of that ! fool, COX- 
comb, could you? [AF ae. 

Edm. Do you hear me, fir? I defire more ac- 
quaintance on you, You ſhall earn ſome money of 
me, now I know you can conjure but can you 
fetch any that is Joſt ? 

Iale. O, any thing that's loſt. 

Eam. Why look you, fir, I tell it you as a friend 
and a conjurer. I ſhould marry. a *pothecary?s daugh- 
ter, and *twas told me, ſhe loſt her maiden- head at 
Stony-Stratford : now it you' do but ſo much as 
conjure for't, and make all whole again— 

Idle. That I will, fir. 

Edm. By my troth I thank you, la. 

Idle. A little merry with your fiſter's ſon, fir. 

Sir God, O, a fimple young man, very fimple. 
Come captain, and you, fir; we'll een part with a 


gallon of wine till to-morrow breakfaſt. 


75 Troth, agreed, fir. 


Nich. 
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"Nieh, Kinſman—ſcholar. | 

Pye. Why now thou art a good knave ; worth a 
hundred Browniſts +. 

Nich. Am I indeed, la ? I thank you heartily, la. 


[ Exeunt, 


EET Iv. SCENE 
An apartment in the WWidow's houſe. 


Enter Mary and Sir John Pennydub. 


Sir John. But I hope you will not ſerve a knight 
ſo, gentlewoman, will you ? to caſhier him, and caſt 
him off at your pleaſure ! What do you think I was 
dubb'd for nothing? No, by my faith, lady” s daughter. 

Mary. Pray fir John Pennydub, let it be deferr'd 
awhile. I have as big a heart to marry as you can 
have ; but as the fortune-teller told me— 

Sir John. Pox o' the fortune-teller ! Would Der- 
rick had been his fortune {even years ago 5, to croſs 


4 Why now thou art a good knave; avorth a hundred Brownifts: 3 
Seftariba, ſo called from Robert Brown, who firſt advanced the 
doctrines held by them, about the year 1583. See Fuller $ Church 


Hit. B. IX. p. 268. MaLone. 
See notes on Twelfth Night, laſt edit. vol. iv. 1 231. 
OTEEVENS, 
— mould Derrick had been his Fortune ſeven years ago, —] Der- 
5 was the common hangman at the time this play was produced, 
MaLONE. 


So in the Bell. man of London, 1616 :—** he rides circuit with 


the devil, and Derricke muſt be his hoſt, and Tyborne the inne at 


which he will light.” Again—*, it De ricke's Cables do but hold.” 
Avain, in the ancient Ballad entitled Upon the Earle of Eſſex 
his death: 
„ Derick, thou knowſt at Cales I fav'd 
«© 'Thy life loſt for a rape there done, 
«© Where thou thyſelf can'ſt teſtifye | | 
+ Thine owne hand three and twenty hung.“ STrEvENS» 


my 


THE TURITAW al 


my love thus! Did he know what caſe IJ was in? 
Why this is able to make a man drown himſelf in his 
father's fiſh- pond. | 

Mary. And then he told me moreover, fir John, 
that the breach of it kept my father in purgatory. 

Sir John. In purgatory ? why let him purge out 
his heart there; what have we to do with that : 2 
There's phyficians enough there to caſt his water * : is 
that any matter to us? How can he hinder our love? 
Why let him be hang'd, now he's dead. Well, have 
I rid poſt day and night, to bring you merry news of 
my father's death, and now—. 

Mary. Thy father's death ? Is the old farmer 
dead? 

Sir John. As dead as his barn- door, Moll. 

Mary. And you'll Keep your word with me now, 
fir John; that I ſhall have my coach and my coach- 
man? 

Sir John. Ay faith. 

Mary. And two white horſes with black feathers 
to draw eit? 

Sir John. Two. 

Mary. A guarded lacky to run before it7, and 
py'd liveries to come traſhing after't * 


Sir John. Thou ſhalt, Moll. 


— There's phyſicians enough ret to caſt his water : :—] To diſ- 
cover his diſtemper by the inſpection of his urine. So in Macbeth: 
It thou couldit, doctor, caff 

© The water of my land, find her diſeaſe, &c.“ 

MarLone. 
See note on Macbeth, laſt edit. vol. iv. p. 597. STEEVENS. 
7 A guarded lacꝶy to run before it, —] A running footman with 
guards or facings to his livery. MALoNE. 
See note on the Merchant of Venice, laſt edit. vol. ili. p. 161. 
'OTEEVENS. 
— to come traſhing after it; J To zrafh, in this inſtance, I ſup- 
at means to follow, In Fletcher's Bonduca it ſignifies to op. 
STEEVENs. 


Mary. 
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Mary. And to let me have money in my pure, to 
go Whither I will. | 
Sir John. All this. 
Mary. Then come; whatſoe'er comes on 't, we'll 


pe made ſure together before the maids i'the kitchen. 
| [ Exeunt 


s C EN k. II. 


room in the Widow s houſe, with a * at the fi 5 
leading to another apartment. 


Enter Widow, Frances „ and Frailly. 


Wid. How now? Where's my brother fir Godfrey ) 
Went he forth this morning? 

Frail. O no madam ; he's above at breakfaſt, with 
(fir reverence) a conjurer. 

Mid. A conjurer ! What manner of fellow is he ? 

Frail. O, a wondrous rare tellow, miſtreſs; very 
ſtrongly made upward, for he goes in a buff.jerkin, 
He ſays he will fetch fir Godtrey's chain again, if it 
hang between heaven and earth. 

id. What! he will not? Then he's an excellent 
fellow, I warrant. How happy were that woman to 
be bleſt with ſuch a huſband! A cunning man! 
How does he look, Frailty ? Very ſwartly, I warrant: 
with black beard, ſcorch'd checks, and ſmoky eye- 
brows. | 

Frail. Fo! He's neither ſmoke-dried, nor ſcorch'd, 
nor black, nor nothing. TI tell you, madam, he 
iooks as fair to ſee to as one of us. I do not think 
but if you ſaw him once, you'd take him to be a 
Chriſtian, 

Fran. So fair, and yet ſo cunniog ! that's to be 
wonder'd at, mother. RY | 


Enter 
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Ester Sir Oliver Muckbill, and Sir Andrew Titfaff. 


Sir Oliv. Bleſs you, ſweet lady. 
Sir And. And you, fair miſtreſs. | Exit Frailty, 
Maid. Coades?, what do you mean, gentlemen 2? 
Fie, did I not give you your anſwers ? 
Sir Oliv. Sweet lady, 
Mid. Well, I will not ſtick with you for a kiſs ; 
daughter, kiſs the gentleman for once, 
Fran. Yes, forſooth. 
Sir Aud. I'm proud of ſuch a favour. 
Mid. Truly la, fir Oliver, you're much too blame, 
to come again when you know my mind ſo well 
delivered as a widow could deliver a thing. 
Sir Oliv. But I expect a further comfort, lady. 
Mid. Why la you now! did I not defire you to 
put off your ſuit quite and clean when you came to 
me again? How ſay you? Did I not? 
Sir Oliv. But the fincere love which my heart bears 
ON 
f Mid. Go to, I'll cut you off: - And fir Oliver to 
put you in comfort afar off, my e is read me; 
I muft marry again. 
Sir Oliv. O bleſt fortune! 
Mid. But not as long as I can chooſe :—nay, I'll 
hold out well. 
Sir Oliv. Vet are my hopes now fairer. 


Enter Frailty. 


| Frail, O madam, madam. 
Wid. How now ? what's the haſte ? 
[ Frailty zohiſpers ber. 


Sir And. Faith, miſtreſs Frances; Fl maintain you 


9 Coades !—] She may mean to call theſe confederate lovers 


co- aids; but I rather think the word is a corruption of ſome oath, 
STEEVENSs 


gals 
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gallantly. Pl bring you to coutt; wean you among 
the fair ſociety of ladies, poor kinſwomen of mine, 
in cloth of ſilver: beſide, you ſhall have your monkey, 
your parrot, your muſk-cat, and your pils, Piſs, piſs”, 
Fran. It will do very well. 
Mid. What, does he mean to conjure here then ? 
How ſhall I do to be rid of theſe knights ?—Pleaſe 
you, gentlemen, to walk a while in the garden, to 
gather a pink, or a gilly-flower ? 
Both. With all our hearts, lady, and *count us 
| favour d. 
[ Exeunt Sir 3 Sir Oliver, and Frailty. The 
Widow and Frances go in to the adjoining room. 
Sir God. [woithin.) Step 1 * Nicholas; look, is the 
coaſt clear. 
Nich. | within.} O, as akon as a cat's eye, fir *. 
Sir God. Linde Then enter Captain Conjurer. 


| Euler Sir Godfrey, Idle, Pyeboard, Edmond, and Ni- 


CPOLASs 


Now, how like you your room, fir? 

Idle. O, wonderful convenient. 

Eam. 1. can tell you, captain, fimply though it 
lies here 3, *tis the faireſt room in my mother's 
houſe : as dainty a room to conjure in, methinks— 
Why you may bid, I cannot tell how many devils 
welcome in't; my father has had twenty in't at 


once. 
Pye. What! devils ? 
Edm. Devils! no; deputies, —and the wealthieſt 
men he could get. 


— and your piſſe, piſle, 1 Thus the -quajts. "Perhaps 
hag means her little dirty lap- dog. STEEVENS. ; 
O, as clear as à cat's eye, —] Thus the quarto. The folio 
and Mr. Rowe read - as clear as a carter's eye. MATLONE. | 
3 — fimply though it lies here, —] This phraſe, as I have re- 
marked already, is uſed by Anne Page's unſucceſsful wooer in the 


Merry ooh ves SrBEVENS. 
| Sir God. 
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Sir God, Nay, put by your chats now ; fall to 
your buſineſs roundly : the feſcue of the dial is upon 
the chriſt-croſs of noon . But O, hear me, captain; 
a qualm comes o'er my ſtomach. 
ale. Why, what's the matter, fir ? 

Sir God. O, how if the devil ſhould prove a knave, 

nd tear the hangings | 

Idle. Foh ! I warrant you, fir Godfrey. 

Edm. Ay, nuncle, or ſpit fire upon the cieling ? 

Sir God. Very true too, for 'tis but thin plaiſter'd, 
and *rwill quickly take hold o' the laths ; and if he 
chance to ſpit downward too, he will burn all the 
boards. 

Idle. My life for yours, fir Godfrey. 

Sir God. My ſiſter is very curious and daintv of 
this room, I can tell you; and therefore if he muſt 
needs ſpit, I pray defire him to ſpit in the chimney. 

Pye. Why, affure you, fir Godfrey, he ſhall not 
be brought up with ſo little manners, to ſpit and 
ſpawl o'the floor. 

Sir God. Why I thank you, good captain; pray 
have a care. | Idle and Pyeboard retire to the upper end of 
the room.] Ay, fall to your circle ; we'll not trouble 
you I warrant you. Come, we'll into the next room; 
and becauſe we'll be ſure to keep him out there, we'll 
bar up the door with ſome of the godly's zealous works. 

Edin. That will be a fine device, nuncle ; and be- 


— the teſcue of the dial is upon the chrift-croſs of noon.] A fe eue 
is a | fan wire, by which thoſe who teach children to read, point 
out the letters. MALONE. 

So in Romeo and Juliet — *f the bawdy hand of the dial is upon 
the point of noon.” STEEVENS. 

The meridional line in the old dial plate was diſtingliſhed by a 
croſs + ; which alſo being prefixed to the alphabet in the an- 
cient Primer, occaſioned it to be denominated by the vulgar the 
Chrift-croſs row, here alluded to: and, carrying on the fame al- 
lution, the gnomon of the dial is here called the feſcue or long pin 


uſed in pointing out the letters of the Alphabet to children. 
| Percy. 


cauſe 
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cauſe the ground ſhall be as holy as the door, I'll tear 
two or three roſaries * in pieces, and ſtrew the pieces 
about the chamber. [ Lightning and thunder] Oh! the 
devil already, © „ | 
[ Sir Godfrey and Edmond rum into the adjoining room, 
Pye. *Sfoot, captain, ſpeak ſomewhat for ſhame : 
it lightens and thunders before thou wilt begin. Why 
when 5 | 
Idle. Pray peace, George; thou'lt make me laugh 
anon, and ſpoil all. [ Lightning and thunder. 
Pye. O, now it begins again; now, now, now, 
captain. e | 
Idle. Rhumbos ragdayon pur pur colucundrion hois 
| plois . > 
Sir God. | at the dbor.] O admirable conjurer ! he 
has fetch'd thunder already. | 
Pye. Hark, hark !—again captain. 
Idle. Benjamino gaſpois kay goſgothoteron umbrois. 
Sir God. | at the door. ] O, I would the devil would 
come away quickly; he has no conſcience to put 4 
man to ſuch pain. 
Pye. Again. Ss | : 
ale. Flowfle kakopumpos dragone leloomenos hodpe 
VV 
Pye. Well ſaid, captain. 
Sir God. | at the door. | So long a coming? O, would 
J had ne'er begun it now! for I fear me theſe roar- 


5 — 71] tear two or threerolaries—] A roſary is a pair of beads, 

z Þ | | | MALONE. 

6 Rhumbos ragdayon fur pur colucundrion hoishlois.] Here we 
| have another proof of this piece being compoled by an academick. 
Theſe nonſenſe lines are regular hexameters. MaALONE. 

The captain repreſents. himſelf as an illiterate character, and 
yet all he ſays is deſigned to be in regular heroicks. It would 
be made ſo by the omithon of a ſingle ſyllable. Some of the 
words indeed are Greek, only a little miſpelt; as xa, N 
Heros, x , Mug, Kc. Where the players found gibberiſh, 
they always injudiciouſly added to it. Hence the redundant foot 
in the laſt line. —Coomb-park is in Surry, It was anciently the ſeat 
of the Nevils earls of Warwick, STEEVENS, 
| ing 


ing tempeſts will deſtroy all the fruits of the earth, 
and tread upon my corn thunder] oh—1n the coun- 
fr. | 
2 Gogdepog hobgoblin hunks hounſlaw hockleyte coomb- 
e 
Mid. ri the door.] O brother, brother, what a 
tempeſt's in the garden! Sure there's ſome conjuration 
abroad. „ 
Sir God. [at the door.] Tis at home, ſiſter. 
Pye. By and by I'll ſtep in, captain. 
Idle. Nunc nunc rip-gaſkins ips diip—dropite— * 
Sir God. | at the door. | He drips and drops, poor 
man: alas, alas! | | | 
Pye. Now, I come. 
| Idle. O—fulphure ſootface. | 
Pye. Arch-conjurer, what wouldeſt thou with me ? 
Sir God. | at the door.) O, the devil, fiſter, in the 
dining-chamber ! Sing, fiſter; I warrant you that 
will keep him out :—quickly, quickly, quickly. 
Pye. 0, ſo, ſo; III releaſe thee. Enough cap- 
tain, enough ; allow us ſome time to laugh a little : 
They're ſhuddering and ſhaking by this time, as if an 
earthquake were in their kidneys. 
ale. Sirrah George, how was't, how was't? Did I 
do't well enough ? „ 
Pye. Woult believe me, captain? better than any 
_ conjurer; for here was no harm in this, and yet their 
horrible expectation ſatisfied well. Vou were much 
beholden to thunder and lightning at this time; it 
grac'd you well, I can tell you. 
Idle. I muſt needs ſay ſo, George. Sirrah, if we 
could have convey'd hither cleanly a cracker or a fire- 
wheel, it had been admirable, 


* — ips drip—dropite—] Ibs is found in the folios. The quarto 
has 7þ:s, The next word is not, I think, a miſprint. The au- 
thor makes Idle doubtful which of the words, dripite or dropite, he 
ſhall uſe, merely to introduce fir Godfrey's remark, Either of 
them completes the hexametet, MALONE, 
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Pye. Blurt, blurt ! there's nothing remains to put 
thee to pain now, captain. =@_ 

Jule. Pain? I proteſt, George, my heels are ſorer 
than a Whitſun morris-dancer's. , 
Pye. All's paſt now; only to reveal that the chain's | 
in the garden, where thou know 't it has lain theſe © 
two days. (x; 2 

Tale. But ] fear that fox N icholas has reveal'd t 
already. ö 

Pye. Fear not, captain; you muſt put it to the 
venture now. Nay ” tis time; call upon them, take 
pity on them; for I believe ſome of them are in a pi- 
tiful caſe by this time. 

Jule. Sir Godfrey, Nicholas, kinſman. 'Sfoot 
they re faſt at it ſtill, George, —Sir Godfrey. 

Sir God. [ at the oor. J O, is that the devil's voice? 
How comes he to know my name? 

Luale. Fear not, fir Qodirey.; z all's quieted. 


Euter Sir Godfrey, the Widow, Frances, and N cholas. | 


. Cod. What, is he laid? 
Tile, Laid; and has newly dropp'd your chain in the. 


garden. 
Sir God. In the garden? in our garden ? ? 


Idle. Your garden. 

Sir God. O ſweet conjurer ! whereabouts there ? 

Lale. Look well about a bank of roſemary. 

5 S God. Siſter, the roſemary bank. Come, come; 
there's my chain, he fays, | 

id. Oh, happineſs ? run, run. 

[Exey 7 Hi Sag Sir Godfr 700, Frances, and Nichols. 

Zam. Tat the door. ] Captain Conjurer ? 

Idle. Who? Maſter Edmond? 

Las Ea maſter Edmond. e come in fafely 


. Eve 
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Euter Edmond. 


"es O ! this room's mightily hot faith. 'Slid, 
my ſhirt ſticks to my belly already, What a ſteam 
the rogue has left behind him?! Foh this room 

muſt be air'd, gentlemen ; it ſmells horribly of brim- 
ſtone : : let's open the windows. | 
_ Pye. Faith, maſter Edmond, tis but your con- 
ceit. 

Edi. I would you could Wel me believe that, 
faith. Why do you think I cannot ſmell his ſa- 
voor, from another? Yet I take it kindly from you, 
becauſe you would not put me in a fear, i'faith. On 
my troth I ſhall love you for this the longeſt oy of 
m like; | 

"It. Puh, tis nothing, fir; love me when you ſee 
more. 

Edm. Maſs, now I remember; Pl look whether 
he has fing'd the hangings, or no. 

Pye. Captain, to entertain a little ſport till they 
come, make him believe; you'll charm him inviſible; 
He's apt to admire any thing, you ſec. Let me alone 
to give force to it. 

Idle. Go; retire to yonder end then. 

Edm. I proteſt you are a rare fellow; are you not? 

Ile. O maſter Edmond, you know but the leaſt 
part of me yet. Why now at this inſtant I could but 
flouriſh my wand thrice o'er your head, and charm 
you inviſible. 

Edm, What! you could not? make me walk in- 
vifible, man! I ſhould laugh at that i'faith. Trotb, I'll 
requite your Kindneſs, an youll do't, good Captain 
"TY 

— what a flea the rogue has left behind him — Il Bor- 
15 of Fea x. —1 So 15 Cabelas. ah 


„He came in thunder; his celeſtial breath 
« Was ſulphurous to ſmell.” STEEV Bs; 


R r 2 | = Lale. 
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ale. Nay, I ſhould hardly deny you ſuch a ſmall 
Kindneſs. maſter Edmond Plus. Why, look you, 
fir, tis no more but this, and thus, and again, and 

now you're inviſible. 

Edam. Am I i'taith > Who would think it? 

ale. You ſee the fortune-teller yonder at farther 
end o'the chamber. Go toward him ; do what vou 
will with him, he ſhall ne'er find you. 


Edi. Say you ſo? I'Il try that i'faith. 
Fuſtles him. 


Pye. How now, captain ? Who! s that Juftled me? 
Idle. Juſtled you? I ſaw nobody. 


Edin, Ha, ha, ha! Say 'twas a fpirit. | 
Lale. Shall I?—May be ſome ſpirit that haunts 


the circle. [ Edmond pulls Pyeboard by the noſe. 
Pye. O my noſe, again | Pray conjure then, cap- 
tain. 


Edam. Troth, this is excellent; I may do any 
Knavery now, and never be ſeen. And now [ remem- 
ber, fir Godfrey, my uncle, abus'd me t'other day, and 
told tales of me to my mother. Troth now I'm in- 
vifible, Fil hit him a ſound wherret on the ear, when 
he comes out o' the garden. I may be reveng'd on 


him now fincly. 
Euler Sir Godfrey, the Widow, and Frances. 


Sir God. I have my chain again; my chain's found 
again. O ſweet captain! O admirable conjurer! 
[ Edmond flrikes hin Oh what mean you by that, 


nephew ? 

Edin. Nephev. 21 hope you 45 not know me, 
unde? 

FW Why did you ſtrike your uncle, fir ? 

Edam. Why, captain, am I not inviſible ? 

Lale. A good jeſt, George. Not now you are not, 
ſir. Why did not you lee mes when I did uncharm 


ou? 
4 8 | Ea. 


VVV 
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Edu. Not I, by my troth, captain. . pray 
you pardon me, uncle; I thought I'd been inviſible 
when I ſtruck you. 

Sir God. So, you would do't ? Go, _ rea — 

boy; 

And were I not o ercome with greater joy, 
I'd make you taſte correction. 

Edm. Correction! piſh. No, neither you nor my 


mother ſhall think to whip me as you have done. 


Sir God. Captain, my joy 1s ſuch, I know not how 
to thank you: let me embrace you. O my ſweet 
chain! gladneſs een makes me giddy. Rare man! 
twas juſt 1'the roſemary-bank, as if one ſhould have 
laid it there. O cunning, cunning ! 

Mid. Well, ſeeing my fortune tells me I muſt 
marry, let me marry a man of wit, a man of parts. 
Here's a worthy captain, and 'tis a fine title truly la 
to be a captain's wife. A captain's wife! it goes 
very finely : beſide, all the world knows that a worthy 
captain is a fit companion to any lord ; then why 
not a ſweet bed- fellow for any lady ? Ill have it ſo. 


Enter Frailty. 


Frail. O miſtreſs—gentlemen—there' . che braveſt 


fight coming along this 1 
Maid. What brave fight ? 
Frail. O, one going to burying, and another going 


10 hanging. 


Mid. A rueful fight. 

Dye. Sfoot, captain, I'll pawn my life the cor- 
poral's coffin'd, and old Skirmiſh the ſoldier going 
to execution ; and *tis now full about the time of his 
waking, Hold out a little longer, fleepy potion, 
and we ſhall have excellent admiration; for Ill take 
ppon me the cure of him. [ Exennt. 


rg SCENE 
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SCENE III. 
The free before the Widew's houſe. 


Enter, from the houſe, Sir Godfrey, the Wi dow, Ht, 
Pyeboard, Edmond, Frailty, ot Nicholas. A coffin 
with Corporal Oath in it, brought in. Then enter 
Skirmiſh bound, and led in by Officers ; ; the Sher iff Oc. 
allending. 


Frail. O here they come, here they come 
Pye. Now muſt I cloſe ſecretly with the ſoldier ; 
prevent his impatience, or elſe all's diſcovered, 
Vid. O lamentable ſeeing ! Theſe were thoſe bro- 
thers, that fought and hled before our door. 
Sir God. What they were not, fiſter? 
Skir. George, look to't; I'll peach at Tyburn elſe. 
Pye. Mom.—Gentles all, vouchfafe me audience, 
And yon eſpecially, good maſter ſheriff : 
Von man is bound to execution, 
Becauſe he wounded this that now lies coffin'd, 
Sher. True, true ; he ſhall have the law, —and 1 
know the law. 
* Pye. But under fayour, maſter meriff, if this man 
had been cur'd and ſafe again, he ſhould have been 
releas'd then? 
Sber. Why make you queſtion of that, fir? 
Pye. Then I releaſe him freely ; and will take 
upon me the death that he ſhould die, if within a 
little ſeaſon I do not cure him to his proper health 


again *, 
Sher. How, fir ! recover a dead man ? That were 


moſt ſtrange of all. 


7 — cure Bim to Bis proper Geatth again.] So in Nacbeth: 


And purge it to a found and rer health.“ 
OTEEVENS. 


Fran. 
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Fran. Sweet fir, I love you dearly, and could wiſh 
my beſt part yours. O do not undertake ſuch an im- 
poſſible venture ! OLD 

Pye. Love you me? Then for your ſweet ſake I'll 
do't. Let me entreat the corpſe to be fet down. 

Her. Bearers, ſet down the coffin. This were 
wonderful, and worthy Stowe's Chronicle, 

Pye. I pray beftow the freedom of the air upen our 
wholſome art. Mats his cheeks begin to receive na- 
tural warmth, Nay, good corporal, wake betime, or 
I ſhall have a longer fleep than you. Sfoot, if he 

| ſhould prove dead indeed now, he were fully re- 
veng'd upon me for making a property of him: yet 
J had rather run upon the ropes *, than have a rope 
like a tetter run upon me?. O, he ſtirs! he ſtirs 
again! look, gentlemen ! he recovers! he ſtarts, he 

riſes k | 
Sher, O, O, defend us! Out, alas! 

Pye, Nay, pray be ſtill; you'll make him more 
giddy elſe. He knows nobody yet. = 

Oath. Zounds, where am 1? Cover'd with ſnow ! 
I marvel. ET: | 

Pye. Nay, I knew he would ſwear the firſt thing 
he did as ſoon as ever he came to his life again. 

Oath. *Stoot, hoſteſs, ſome hot porridge. O, 
O!—lay on a dozen of faggots in the Moon parlour; 
there, | 

Pye. Lady, you muſt needs take a little pity of 
him i'taith, and ſend him in to your kitchen fire. 


* run upon the ropes, —] 1. e. play rogai/h tricks. Rognery 
was anciently called ropery and rope-trichs. See note on Romeo and 
Fulict, laft edit. vol. x. p. 75. STEEVENS. 

I believe he only means, he had rather attempt the moſt hazard- 
ous feats of a rope- daucer, than be hanged. MarLone. 

9 — than have a rope like a tetter run p07 me.] To render 
this compariſon intell:gible, it ſhould be remark'd that a fetter 
(commonly called a rizg-worm) is a humour that forms itſelf into a 
circle, To this he compares the operation of the circular nooſe 
at the end of a halter. STegveNs. | 
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Wid. O, with all my heart, ſir: Nicholas and 
Frailty, help to bear him in. 

Nich. Bear him in, quoth-a! pray call out the 
maids ; I] ſhall ne'er have the heart to do't, indeed la. 

Frail. Nor I neither ; I cannot abide to handle a 

ghoſt, of all men. 

Oath. 'Sblood, let me ſee—where was I drunk laſt 
night? heh? 

Mid. O, ſhall I bid you once again take _ 
away? 

Frail, Why we are as fearful as you, I warrant 
you. Oh. 

Wid. Away, villains! bid the maids make him a 
caudle preſently, to ſettle his brain, —or a Pole ot 
ſack ; quickly, quickly: 
| [Excunt Frailty and Nicholas, puſhing i in 2 Corporal. 

Sher. Sir, Whatſoe er you are, 1 do more than ad- 
mire you. 

Mid. O ay, if you knew all, maſter meriff, as 
you ſhall do, you would ſay then, that here were 
two of the rareſt men within the walls of Chriſ- 
tendom. 

Sher. Two of them? O wonderful! Officers, I dif- 
charge you; ſet him free; all's in tune. 

Sir God. Ay, and a banquet ready by this time, 
maſter ſheriff ; to which I moſt cheertully invite you, 
and your late priſoner there. See you this goodly 
chain, fir? Mum! no more words; 'was loſt and 
is found again. Come, my ineſtimable bullies, we'll 
talk of your noble acts in ſparkling charnico ' ; and 
inſtead of a jeſter, we'll have the ghoſt 1 in the white 
theet fit at the upper end of the table *, 
Sher. 


— 7 is perl charnico,—] See notes on K. Henry 77. P. II, 
1 edit. vol. vi. p. 336. SrE EVENTS. 

— inflcad of a jeſber, we'll have the gi in the white 72 fit at 
Wh upper end of the table.] Dr. Farmer thinks this was intended as 
a ſneer on Macbeth; for which ſuppoſition on a former occaſion | 
doubted whether there was any foundation, as I then er roneouſly 

thought 
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Sher. Excellent, merry man, Yfaith ! | 
5 { Exeunt all but Frances. 
Fran. Well, ſeeing I am enjoin'd to love, and 
marry, 33 | 
My fooliſh vow thus I caſhier to air, 
Which firſt begot it. Now, Love, play thy part; 
The ſcholar reads his lecture in my heart, | Exit. 


thought there had been an edition of this comedy in 1600; a 
miſtake which 1 take this opportunity of acknowledging, See 
Macbeth, vol. iv. p. 539. edit. 1778. MALONE. 

I have the misfortune to be the culprit who firſt mentioned this 
quarto edition publiſhed in the year 1600 ; and certain I am that 
I have either ſeen it, have been aſſured of its exiſtence, or met 

with ſuch notice of it, in print or manuſcript, as I could adopt 
with implicit confidence. I cannot well be ſuſpected of deſign 
on this ſubject, as 1 had no purpoſe to effect by miſrepreſentation. 
I was neither about to publiſh the Puritan, or to aſcertain the 
' ſmalleſt fact that depended on its date, I ay be miſtaken, but 
{till remain unconvinced that I am ſo, by any arguments advanced 
in diſpute of my affertion. The coincidences mentioned by my 
opponents, may ſeem friendly to their ſentiments, but are not ab 
ſolutely decifive in their favour. Allufions to particular facts are 
not unfrequently detected in the /econd impreſſions of our ancient 
dramatick pieces, though they were wanting in the ft. Out of 
many inſtances to this purpoſe, I ſhall only produce the following. 
The ſtroke of fatire levelled at the number of knights created by 
the mercenary James, is not found in the earlieſt copies of the 
Merry Wives of Windſor, but was added in a ſubſequent one. This 
too may have been the caſe in regard to all the paſſages ſelected by 
Mr. Tyrwhitt and Mr. Malone as ſupports to their reſpective opi- 
ntons. The reader who had only met with a third edition of 
Shakſpeare's comedy already mentioned, would have had as fair a 
right to maintain that it could not have been written in the reign 
ot Elizabeth, becauſe a hint at her ſucceſſor's folly is included in 
it, as theſe gentlemen have to deny that the Puritan was printed 
in bo, becauſe they have ſeen no quarto of that year, and be- 
cauſe alluſions to ſome events which happened afterwards may be 
diſcovered in a later impreſſion of the ſame piece. See my note 
on the Merry Wives of Windſor, laſt edit. vol. i. p. 258. and fir 
William Blackſtone's remark, inſerted among the Supplemental 
Obſervations in the firſt of theſe two volumes, p. 91. STEEVENS. 


ACT 
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. S$CENEK IL 
The ſtreet before the Widows houſe. 
Enter Edmond and F railty. 


Edm. This is the marriage- morning for my mother 
and my ſiſter. 

Frail. O me, maſter Edmond! we ſhall have rare 
doings. 

Eam. Nay go, Frailty, run to the ſexton ; you 
know my mother will be married at Saint Antling's. 
Hie thee ; *tis paſt five ; bid them open the church- 
door : my ſiſter is almoſt ready. 

Frail What already, maſter Edmond ? 

Edu. Nay, go; hie thee. Firſt run to the ſexton, 
And run to the clerk ; and then run to mafter Pig- 
man the parſon ; and then run to the milliner, and 
then run home again. | 

Frail. Here's run, run, run. 

Eqdm. But hark, Frailty. 

Frail. What, more yet ? 

Edu. Have the maids remember'd to o ſtrew the 1 way 

to the church ? 
Duail. Foh! an hour ago; 1 help'd them myſelf, 
Eam. Away, away, away, away then. 
Hail. Away, aways away, away then. 
Exit Fraity. 

Ein. I ſhall have a ſimple father. in-Jaw, a brave 
captain, able to beat all our ſtreet ; captain Idle. 
Now my lady mother will be fitted for a delicate 
name: my lady Idle, my lady Idle! the fineſt name 
that can be for a woman : and then the ſcholar, maſ- 
ter Pyeboard, for my ſiſter Frances, that will be 
miſtreſs Frances Pyeboard; miſtreſs Frances Pye- 


board! they'll keep 2 good table, I warrant YOu. 
Now 
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| Now all the knights' noſes are put out of joint; they 
may go to a bone-ſctter's now. 


Enter Idle and Pyeboard, with attendants. 


Hark, hark! O, who come here with twe torches 
before them ? My ſweet captain, and my fine ſcholar. 
O, how bravely they are ſhort up in one night! They 
look like fine Britons * naw methinks. Here's a gal- 
lant change i'faith ! *Slid, they have hir'd men and 
all, by the clock 7. 

1dlt, Maſter Edmond 3 kind, honeſt, dainty maſ- 
ter Edmond. 

Edm. Foh, ſweet captain. father-in-law ! A rare 
perfume faith 

Pye, What, are the brides ſtirring ? May we ſteal | 
upon them, think'ſt thou, maſter Edmond? 

Eam. Foh, they're e' en upon readineſs, I can af 
ſure you ; for they were at their torch &cn now : by 
the ſame token I tumbled down the ſtairs, 

Pye. Alas, poor maſter Edmond, 


Enter My uf cians. 


Idle. O, the muſicians! I pr'ythee, maſter Ed- 
mond, call them, and liquor them a little. | 
Eam. That I will, ſweet captain father-in-laiv ; 

and make each of them as drunk as a common fidler. 
[ Exetnr. 


* — ke fine Britons—] Alluding perhaps to the picti Britauni, 


dat a STEEVENS. 
hey have hired men and all, by the clock.) I know not 


whether he means to ſwear by the clock, or to intimate that they 


had tured their habits and their attendants by the hour. 
|  STEEVENSs 


SCENE 
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SCENE 
| The ſame. 


Enter Mary in in a ys To Her "PIES Sir 1 
| Pemnydub, 


Sir John. When ! miſtreſs Moll, miſtreſs Moll, 

Mary. Who's there ? 

Sir John. Tis J. 
Mary. Who? fir John Pennydub : o you're an 
early cock rfaith. Who would have thought you to 
be ſo rare a ſtirrer ? 

Sir Jobn. Pr'ythee, Moll, let me come up. 

Mary. No by my faith, fir John; III keep you 
Bl: rag for you knights are very nous, if once 
you get above. 

Sir John. I'll not ſtay faith, 

Mary. Tfaith you ſhall ſtay ; for, fir John, you 
mult note the nature of the climates : your northern 
wench in her own country may well hold out till ſhe 


be fiſteen; but if ſhe touch the fouth once, and come 
up to London, here the chimes go preſently after 
twelve. 


Sir John. 0 thou” rt a mad wench, Moll: but 
pr'ythee make haſte, for the prieſt is gone before. 


Mary. Do you follow him ; II not be long after. 
Excunt. 


* 8 Mary i, in a 1 The quarto Hadi & acing zer- 
elf.” See an account of the balcony erected on the old * 


ys 4 ante, vol. 8 of * Maroxx. 


SCENE 
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E N E IE 
A room in Sir Oliver Muckhill's houſe, 


Enter Sir Oliver Muckbill, Sir Andrew Tip aff, and 
Shirmi 1h. | 


Sir Oliv. O Sans, N TR 
Sir And. Knight, I never heard of ſuch nr! in 


our own country, in my life. 
Sir Oliv. Why, tis impoſſible. Dare you main- 


tain your words? 

Heir. Dare we? even to their weazon pipes. We 8 
know all their plots; they cannot ſquander with us. 
They have knaviſhly abus'd us, made only properties 
of us, to advance theirſelves upon our ſhoulders ; but 
they ſhall rue their abuſes. This morning they are 
to be married. | 

Sir Oliv. Tis too true. Yet if the widow be not 
too much beſotted on fleights and forgeries, the re- 
velation of their villainies will make them loathſome. 
And to that end, be it in private to you, I ſent late 
laſt night to an honourable perfonage, to whom I am 
much indebted in kindneſs, as he 1s to me ; and there- 
fore preſume upon the payment of his tongue, and 
that he will lay out good words for me : and to ſpeak 
truth, for ſuch needful occaſions I only preſerve him 
in bond : and ſometimes he may do me more good 
here in the city by a free word of his mouth, than if 
he had paid one half 1 in hand, and took doomſday 
for t'other. 

Sir And, In troth, fir, without ſoothing be it ſpoken, 
you have publiſh'd much Judgment in | theſe few 
words. 


Sir Oliv. For you know, what ſuch a man utters 
will 
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will be thought effectual *, and to weighty purpoſe 3 


and therefore into-his mouth we'll put the approved 
theme of their forgeries. 


Sir. And I'll maintain it, knight, if ſhe'll be 


true *. 


Euer 4 Servant. 


Sir Oliv. low now, fellow 
Ser. May it pleaſe you, fir, my 1 is newly 
lighted from his coach. 
Sir Oliv. Is my lord come already ? His hw 5 
early ©. 
You ſee he loves me well. Up before ſeven | 


Truſt me, I have found him night-capp'd at eleven. 


There's good hope ou ene Fil relate all to him. 
LExeun. 


8 c K N E. IV. 
A ret: ; a church appearing. 


Enter Idle, Pyeboard, Sir Godfrey, and Edmond ; the 
Widow in 4 bridal dreſs; Sir John Pennydub, Mary 
and Frances; Nicholas, Frailty, and other attendants. 
» them.a Nobleman, Sir Oliver Muckhill, and Sir Au- 
drew Tipſiaſ. 


Nob. By your leave, ds 
Mid. My lord, your honour | is moſt chaſlly welcome. | 


— what ſuch a man utters will be thought effeual, —}] Since 
* time when this comedy was written, the ſentiments of the 
citizens are ſomewhat changed. The narrative of a lord would 
now be * by them (to uſe the words of 1 s Lady 


& As but the wain breath of a common man.” STEEVENSs 
* And I'll maintain it, knight, if ſhe'il be —_ There is here, 

I believe, ſome corruption. Perhaps the author wrote——/ tell you | 

true. MaLoNnE. | 
Is my lord come already? His W s early.] Honour was the 


eſtabliſhed term of reſpegt, uſed 1 in PI a lord, as lordſhip is 
no. P ERC TY. 
3 Nob. 
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Nob. Madam, though I came now from court, I 
come not to flatter you. Upon whom can I juſtly 
caſt this blot, but upon your own forehead, that know 
- not ink from milk ? ſuch is the blind beſotting in the 
fate of an unheaded woman that's a widow. For it 
is the property of all you that are widows (a handful 
excepted) to hate thoſe that honeſtly and carefully 
love you, to the maintenance of oredit, ſtate, and 
poſterity ; and ſtrongly to dote on thoſe that only love 
you to undo you. Who regard you leaſt, are beſt re- 
garded ; who hate you moſt, are beſt beloved. And 
if there be but one man amongſt ten thouſand mil- 
lions of men, that is accurſt, diſaſtrous, and evilly 
planeted; whom Fortune beats moſt, whom God 
hates moſt, and all ſocieties eſteem leaſt, that man is 
ſure to be a huſband. Such is the peeviſh moon that 
rules your bloods 7, An impudent fellow beſt wooes 
you, a flattering lip beſt wins you; or in a mirth, 
who talks roughlieſt, is moſt ſweeteſt : nor can you 
diſtinguiſh truth from forgeries, miſts from ſimpli- 
city; witneſs thoſe two deceitful monſters, that you 
have entertain'd for bridegrooms. 

Mad. Deceitful ! 

Pye. All will out. | 

Idle. *Sfoot, who has blab'd, cm that fooliſh 
Nicholas. 
Noc. For what they have beſotted your eaſy blood 
_ vithal, were nought but forgeries : the fortune-tell- 
ing for huſbands, the conjuring for the chain fir 
Godfrey heard the falſhood of, all, nothing but mere 
knavery, deceit, and cozenage. 

id. O wanderfal | indeed I wonder'd that my 
huſband, with all his craft, could gpt keep himſelf 
out of purgatory. 


— Such is the peeviſn moon that rules. Jour Ela 1 So in ches 
Fs s T1 "agedy, 1608: ; 5 
I know ' twas but ſome peoviſh vroon in bim“ 
dee Winter's Tale, laſt edit. vol, iv. p. 330. STEEVENS» 
| | Sir 
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Sir God, And I more wonder'd, that my chain ſhould 
be gone, and my taylor had none of it. | 
Mary. And I wonder'd moſt of all, that J ſhould 


be tied from marriage, having ſuch a mind to it. 


Come, ſir John Pennydub, fair weather on our ſide: 
The moon has chang'd ſince yeſternight. 4 

Pye. The ſting of every evil is within me. 

Nob. And that you may perceive I feign not with 
vou, behold their fellow-aCtox in thoſe forgeries ; 
who full of ſpleen and envy at their fo ſudden ad- 
vancements, reveal'd all their plot in anger. 

Pye. Baſe ſoldier, to reveal us! 

Mid. Is't poſhble we ſhould be blinded fo, and our 


eyes open? 


Nob. Widow, will you now believe that falſe 


which too ſoon you believ'd true? 


Mid. O, to my ſhame, I do. 

Sir God. But under favour, my lord, my chain was 
truly loſt, and ſtrangely found again. 

Nob. Reſolve him of that, ſoldier. 

Skir. In few words, knight, then thou wert the 
arch-gull of all. 

Sir God. How, fir? 

Skir. Nay I'll prove it: for the chain was but 


hid in the roſemary-bank all this chile; and thou 


got'ſt him out of priſon to conjure for it, who did it 


admirably, fuſtianly ; for indeed what needed an“ 


other, when he knew where it was? 


Sir God. O vithuny of villainies « ! But how came 


my chain there ? 


Skir. Where's Trul ly la, Indeed la, he that will not 


ſwear, but lie; he that will not ſteal, but rob; pure 
Nicholas Saint-Antlings ? | 
Sir God. O villain! one of our ſociety, 
Deem'd always holy, pure, religious, 
A puritan a thief! When was't ever heard? 


Sooner we'll Kill a man, than ſteal, thou know'ſt. 
555 
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Out ſlave! Vl rend my lion from thy back, 
With mine own hands. 
Nich. Dear maſter! O! 
Nob. Nay knight, dwell in patience, And now, 


8 Out ſlave! I' rend mylion from thy back, 

With mine own hands.] He means his creſt, which was 
wrought in the back part of his ſervant's livery, and worn as a 
cognizance or badge. Marone, 

In the dreſs of the yeomen of the guards, which is ſtill worn 
as it was formed and ſettled by king Henry VII. the roſe, which 
was the badge of that prince, 1s to this day (I believe) worn both 
on the breaſt and back, Percy. 

I hardly think this can be the meaning. A Puritan would not 
have carried about a diſtinftion ſo oftentatious; it would have 
been regarded as a mark of the beat. Neither perhaps were 
badges worn by any ſervants but thoſe of the nobility. I heſe 
cognizances hkewiſe were never exhibited on the back, but on the 
ewe, as appears from the following ſtanza in a ballad entitled 
Time's Alteration, &: | | 

The zobles of our land 
Were much delighted then 
© To have at their command 
„A crew of luſty men, 
„% Which by their coats were known 
«© Of tawny, red, or blue, 
« With cre//s on their Jeeves ſhown, 
„When this old cap was new.“ 
. It may be remarked that Iago alludes to the ſame cuſtom, when 
e ſays: | 
ge — I will wear my heart upon my /Iceve, 

“For daws to peck at.“ | 
Befides, we are told in the firit act that the three ſanctimonious 
ſervingmen were drefled in “ black, ſcurvy, mourning coats, with 
books at their girdles.” | ſuſpect lion to be a prinier's blunder for 
livery, (i. e. the ſober livery of the faints) unleſs ſome ſtroke 
was aimed at the play of X. John, in which the Ba/fard threatens 
to tear the lion's hide from the back of Auſtria. STEEVENS, 

Theſe ſervants were dreſſed in the early part of the play in 
mourning, having juſt returned from their ma er's funeral; but 
as the widow in the preſent ſcene appears in a bridal dreſs, her at- 
tendants (who were the ſervants of fir Godfrey alſo) mutt be pre- 
ſumed to have likewiſe changed their apparel. — Badges were 
uſually, T believe, worn on the {leeve (as they are at this day by 
the watermen belonging to the nobility) ; but whether cognizances 
were not likewiſe ſometimes embroidered in the back part ot ancient 
liveries, does not ſeem to be afcertained, MaLONE. 
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widow, being ſo near the church, *twere great pity, 
nay uncharity, to fend you home again without a 
huſband. Draw nearer, you of true worſhip, ate, 


and credit; that ſhould not ſtand ſo far off from 2 
widow, and ſuffer forged ſhapes to come between you. 
Not that in theſe | Þlemiſh the true title of a cap. |} 

tain, or blot the fair margent of a ſcholar ; for | ho- 


nour worthy and deſerving parts in the one, and che- 
riſh fruitful virtues in the other. Come lady, and 
You virgin, beſtow your eyes and your pureſt af. 
fections upon men of eſtimation both in court and 


city, that have long wooed you, and both with their 


hearts and wealth ſincerely love you. 


Sir God. Good ſiſter, do. Sweet little Ke theſe. 


are men of reputation: : you ſhall be welcome at court; 


a great credit for a citizen. Sweet ſiſter. 

Nob. Come, her ſilence does conſent to't. 

Mid. I know not with what face 

Nob. Poh, pob, with your own face; they deſire 
no other. 


Mid. Pardon me, worthy firs: I and my daughter 
Have wrong'd your loves. = 
Sir Oliv, *Tis cafily tra d, lady, if you vouch- 


ſafe it now. 
Mid. With all my ſoul, 
Fran. And I, with all my heart. 
Mary. And L fir Joun, wita ſoul, heart, lights 


and all. 


Sir John. They are all mine, Moll. 

Nob. Now lady: 
What honeſt ſpirit, but will applaud your choice, . 
And gladly furniſh you with hand and voice ? 


A happy change, which makes even heaven rejoice. 


Come, enter into your Joys ; you ſhall not want ? 
For 


9 Co enter into your joys; vo A. * not want 


For fathers, zow ; — ] There 1s here, ] deliere, ſome 


corruption. MALONE. 


1 tee no reaſon for ſuſ png 2 any corruption in the text. ah 
the 
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| For fathers, now ; I doubt it not, believe me, 
But that you ſhall have hands enough to give ye *. 
- | Exeunt omnes. 


the office of the father, whether real or ſuppoſitious, to give away 
a bride, by taking her hand in his, and delivering it to her huſ- 
band. The preſent ſpeaker, referring to an audience in good hu- 
raour, addrefles himſelf to the three brides on the ſtage, obſerving 
57 you ſhall not want 

For fathers now; I doubt it not, &c. &c. 
i, e. you ſhall find hands enough at your ſervice among the ſpec- 
tators of our play. We ſhould read, however, in the laſt line: 

But that you ſhall have hands enough to give yon. 

| OTEEVENS. 

: But that you ſhall have hands enough to give.] Thus the quarto. 
The editor of the folio, finding ſomething deficient, added me at 
the end of the line. But the context clearly ſhows that the omitted 
word was ye. | 

At the end of this comedy in the original edition is placed the 
following ſcrap of Latin: 927 5 

5 Deus dedit his quogue finem. 

The dialogue of the Puritan 1s in general more lively than 
many of the dramatick pieces produced at the fame time; and 
ſome parts of it are, I think, not without humour. MaLoxE. 

This ſentence of Latin is likewiſe found at the end of Leicefter”s 
Common=wealth, as well as at the concluſions of many other ancient 
books, It was more probably introduced by printers than by au- 
thors. | 

Though Shakſpeare has ridiculed the Puritans in his 41's Well 
that Ends well, and Twelfth Night, yet he ſeems not to have had 
the ſmalleſt ſhare in the preſent comedy. The authar of it, how- 
ever, was well acquainted with 47s plays, as appears from reſem- 
blances already pointed out. There is little attempt at character 
throughout the piece, and that little has not proved very ſucceſs- 
ful, The ſuitors are an unmeaning group ; and though we have 
eight of the ſanctimonious tribe on the ſtage, they are by no means 
nicely diſcriminated from each other. Nicholas St. Anilings indeed 
might have been deſigned tor their chief, as he poſſeſſes moſt of 
their qualities, i. e. is the greateſt hypocrite of them all.— I have 
not met with the old ballad from which our comedy receives its 
title; but am told that the ſecond of theſe performances has no 
other obligation to the firſt, STEEVENS, 
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Perſons Repreſented. 


Huſband. 
Maſter of a college. 
A Knight, (a Magiſtrate. / 
Several Gentlemen. | 
Oliver, 
Ralph, Servants. 
Samuel, 
Other Servants, aud OHce 3. 
A little Boy, Sc. 


1 
Maid-ſervant.. 1 


SCENE, Calverly in Yorkſhire, 
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A room in Calverly Hall. 


Euter Oliver and Ralph *, 


Oliv. Sirrah Ralph, my young miſtreſs is in ſuch 
2 pitiful paſſionate humour for the long abſence of 
her love— e ; 


% A booke called 4 Yorkfhire Tragedy” was entered by Tho- 
mas Pavier at Stationers' Hall, May 2, 1608, and the play or 
rather interlude was printed by him in the ſame year, under the 
title of A Yorkſhire Tragedy, not ſo new as lamentable and true.— 
The murder on which this ſhort drama 1s founded, was committed 
in 1504, and a ballad was made upon it in the following year, of 


which probably this tragedy is only an enlargement. The fact is 


thus related in Stoæbe's Chronicle, anno 1604: Walter Callverly of 
Calverly in Yorkſhire Eſquier, murdred 2 of his young children, 
ſtabbed his wife into the bodie with full purpoſe to have murdred 
her, and inſtantly went from his houſe to have ſlaine his youngeſt 


child at nurſe, but was prevented. For which fact at his triall in 


Yorke hee ſtood mute, and was judged to be preſt to death, ac- 
cording to which judgment he was executed at the caſtell of Yorke 
the 5th of Auguſt.” | 

The piece before us was acted at the Globe, together with three 
other ſnort dramas that were repreſented on the ſame day under the 
name of All's One, as appears from one of the titles of the quarto, 
1608, which runs thus: ** ALL's Ox E, or one of the foure plaies 
in one, called a Yorkſhire tragedy ; as it was plaid by the king's ma- 
jeſtie's plalers.“ Shakſpeare's name is affixed to this piece. 

| | | Marons, 

> Enter Oliver and Ralph.] I know not well to whom theſe 
ſervants can belong. Sam comes from London to recount an 
event which bad happened at leaſt five years before, in the very 


country where Ralph and Oliver, who alk him queſtions, reſide. 


He is likewiſe loaded with articles relative to female dreſs, which 
7 | — 814 could 
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632 A YORKSHIRE TRAGEDY. 
Ralph. Why, can you blame her ? Why, apples 
hanging longer on the tree than when they are ripe z, 
makes ſo many fallings; viz. mad wenches, becauſe 
they are not gathered in time, are fain to drop of 
themſelves, and then *tis common you know for every 
man to take them up. ; 
Oliv Maſs thou ſay'ſt true, *tis common indeed 4, 


But firrah, is neither our young maſter 5 return'd, 


nor our fellow Sam come from London? 


Ralph, 


could not have been ſent for by the wwi77 who avoids expence, 


nor provided for her by her h»/band who treats her with no ſuch 


degree of indulgence.—I believe we muſt ſuppoſe that theſe are 
the domeſticks of. ſome neighbouring family. —A lowe-fick miſtreſi 
is alſo mentioned by one of the ſame communicative fraternity; 
but no future uſe of her character is attempted. The whole dia- 
logue indeed might be omitted without injury to the plot. 
| 5 STEEVENS, 

Oliver, Ralph, and Sam, ſhould ſeem to be ſervants to the prin- 
cipal perſonage of this tragedy. Oliver expreſsly calls Sam his 
fellow ; and the latter afterwards aſks Ralph, Is our beer ſour this 
thunder?“ Perhaps the /ove-fic> miftreſs is the wife of Mr. Cal- 


verly, who, though married three or four years, might be impatient 


for the return of her huſband from London. Sam, who had accom - 
panied his maſter thither, and is juſt returned with him, perhaps 
amuſes his fellow-ſervants with idle prattle, that he had married 
another lady, &c, A ſubſequent paſſage indeed And IT think 
ſhe was bleſs'd in her cradle that he never came in her bed” - is 
inconliſtent with this account of the matter; but if the emen- 
dation propoſed by Dr. Percy be admitted, that difficulty alſo 
will be removed. However, the text, as it ſtands at preſent, 
ſtrongly ſupports Mr. Steevens's ſuppoſition. Marons. | 

apples hanging longer on the tree than when they are ripe—] 
So in Macbeth: 5 TEE ; 

M,acbeth is vipe for ſhaking.” 
Again, in Cymbelines _ 

| -a 2A ſtorm | 
& Shook down my mellow hangings.” STEEVENS. 

4 — 'tis common you know, &Cc. | 


Oliv. Maſs thou ſay'/{ true; "tis common indeed, } 80 in 


Hamlet: 
| % Thou know'f} *tis common, Oc. 
Ham. Ay, madam, it is common.” STEEVENS.' 
5 — our young maſter=] Who is meant by this deſcription ? 
| | TE | OTEEVENS. | 
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A YORKSHIRE TRAGEDY. 633 
Ralph. Neither of either, as the puritan bawd 


ſays “. *Shd I hear Sam. Sam's come; here he is; 


tarry; — come i'faith: now my noſe itches for news. 
Oliv. And fo does mine elbow. | 
Sam. [ within.) Where are you there? Boy, look 
you walk my horſe with diſcretion. 1 have rid him 
ſinply : I warrant his ſkin ſticks to his back with very 
heat. If he ſhould catch cold and get the cough of the 
lungs, I were well ſerved, were I not? 


Enter Sam. 


What Ralph and Oliver 
Both. Honeſt fellow Sam, welcome i' faith. What 
tricks halt thou brought from London ? 
Sam. You ſee I am hang'd after the trueſt faſhion ; 
three hats, and two glaſſes bobbing upon them; two 
rebato wires 7 upon my breaſt, a cap-caſe by my ſide, 


a bruſh 


By our young maſter is perhaps meant the hero of the piece. It 
appears from a ſubſequeut paſſage that he had but lately come ot 
age. 
Neue the manner too in which the queſtion is aſked, the yourrg 
maſter enquired tor ſhould ſeem to be Sam's maſter : ** Is neither 
our young maſter returned, nor our fellow, &c.” Sam afterwards 
talks of his maſter's having brought his brother at the unirerfiry 
into ſome diſtreſs, which can apply to no one but Mr. Calverly.— If 
however Mr. Steevens's hypotheſis concerning Ralph and Oliver be 

Juſt, by our young maſter may have been intended ſome neighbour- 
ing Yorkſhire gentleman, who might have accompanied Mr, Cal- 
verly to London, leaving a faſter in the country, (the young miſtreſs 
already mentioned) to whom the latter may be ſuppoſed to have paid 
his addreſſes before his viſit to the metropolis. From a ſubſequent 


ſcene it appears that Mrs. Calverly's uncle reſided in London, which 


adds ſome probability to the ſuppoſition that her kuſband firſt met 
her there ; and if ſhe be ſuppoſed to hare juſt arrived with him from 
thence, this will alfo account for Sam's being furniſhed with ſome 

articles of female dreſs, MALoNE. | 
Neither of either, as the puritan bawd ſays.] This is de- 
figned as a ridicule on the circumſtantiality of expreſſion affected 
by the /aints of Shakſpeare's age. STEEVENS. 4 
uo rebato cuires—] Wires employed in the plaits of the 
ancient ruff, MAL ONE. : 
| 5 See 
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634 A YORKSHIRE TRAGEDY, 


a bruſh at my back, an almanack in my pocket, and 
three ballads in my codpiece *. Nay, I am the true 
1Eture of a common ſerving- man?. 
Oliv. I'll ſwear thou art; thou may'ſt ſet up when 
thou wilt: there's many a one begins with leſs I can 
tell thee, that proves a rich man ere he dies. But 


what's the news from London, Sam ? 


Ralph. Ay, that's well ſaid; what's the news from 
London, firrah * My young miſtreſs Keeps ſuch a 
uling for her love. 
Sam Why the more fool ſhe ; ay, the more ninny- 
hammer ſhe. 
Oliv. Why, Sam, a 
Sam. Why, he is married to another long ago. 
Both. I'faith? You jeſt. 
Sam. Why, did you not know cht till na! 
Why, he's married, beats his wife, and has two or 


three children by her. For you muſt note, that any 


woman bears the more when ſhe is beaten n. 
Ralph. Ay, that's true, for ſhe bears the blows. 
Oliv. Sirrah Sam, I would not for two years“ wages 

my young miftreſs knew ſo much ; ſhe'd run upon 

the left hand of her wit, and ne'er be her own woman 


again. 
Sam. And I chink ſhe was bleſt in her 8 that 


See notes on Much Ads about Nothing, laſt edit, vol. ii. p. 321. 

 STEEVENS. 

Rebato was the name of an ancient head-dreſs. The wires were 
uſed to diſtend the hair or lace, Percy. | 

5 — 7 my codpiece.— ] See note on the Two Gent, of e, 
laſt edit. vol. i p. 166. STEEVENS. 

9 — the true picture of a common ſerving-man. ] I remember to 
have ſeen one of theſe repreſentations of a man loaded with ſe- 
veral domeſtick inſtruments and utenſils. It was painted againſt 
a buttery fronting the ſcreen of an ancient hall, I think another 
hieroglyphick of the ſame kind is ſtill viſible at one of our publick 
ſchools or colleges. In the year 1566 is entered on the Starioners' 
books „The pourtraicture ot a truſty ſervant,” STEEVENS. 

— any <voman bears the more when ſhe is beaten.] Alluding to 
Fa old unmannerly proverb, that ſays, A woman aud a wallut- 


tree bear the better for being threſh'd, STEEVENS, 1 
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he never came in her bed *, Why, he has conſum'd 

all, pawn'd his lands, and made his univerſity bro- 
ther ſtand in wax for him; : there's a fine phraſe for a 
ſcrivener *. Puh! he owes more than his {kin is worth. 

Oliv. Is't poſſible ? 

Sam. Nay, I'Il tell you moreover, he calls his wife 
whore, as familiarly as one would call Moll and 
Doll; and his children baſtards, as naturally as can 
be. — But what have we here? I thought "was 
ſomething pull'd down my breeches; I quite for- 
got my two poking fitcks 5 : theſe came from Lon- 
don. Now any me | is good here that comes from 
London. 

Oliv. Ay, far fetch'd, you know, Sam *,—But 
ſpeak in your conſcience i'faith ; have not we as 
good poking-ſticks i'the country as need to be put 
in the fire ? 

Sam. The mind of a thing is all; the mind of a 
thing is all; and as thou ſaid'ſt even now, far-tetch'd 
are the beſt things for ladies. 

Oliv. Ay, and for waiting- gentlewomen too. 


2 And I think ſhe was bleſs'd in her cradle, that he never came in 


her bed.] I would read: And I think ſhe «vere bleſs'd in her 
| cradle, had he never come in her bed. Percy. 
aud in wax for bim] Enter into a bond. MaLony. 
— a fine phraſe for a ſcrivener.} This paſſage was perhaps 
10150 by B. and Fletcher in The Prophetęſi: | 
& A fine periphraſis for a kennel-raker!” STEEVENSs. 
— I guite forgot my two poking-ſticks :] Theſe were uſed to 
auf the plaits of the ruff formerly worn. They were uſually 
made of ſteel and heated in the fire. See note on The Winter's 
Tale, p. 386. edit. 1778. MALONE. 
Ap, tar fetch'd, you know, Sam—] A proverb. Vache de loin 
a laift aſſez. Fr. On the books of the Stationers* Company, 1566, 
is entered a playe intituled Farre fetched and deare bowght ys 
good for ladies.” STEEVENs. 
In the old copies this and the following ſpeech are differently 
divided, Ihe miſtake ſeems to have been occafioned by the 
printer's ſuppoſing Sam (whom Oliver addreſſes by his name) to 
ſtund as a defignation of the beginning of a ſpeech. He has ac- 
cordingly aſcribed the ſubſequent words — But ſpeak in your 
conſcience, &e.“ to the former. Maroxs. | 
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636 A YORKSHIRE TRAGEDY. 
Sam. But Ralph, what, is our beer ſour this thunder? 

. Ralph. No, no, it holds countenance yet. 
Sam. Why then follow me; I'll teach you the fineſt 
humour to be drunk in: I learn'd it at London laſt 


___ 

Both, Tfaith ? Let's hear it, let's hear it. 

Sam. The braveſt humour! *twould do a man 
good to be drunk in it : they call it knighting in 
London, when they drink upon their knees 7, 

Both, Faith that's excellent. 

Sam. Come follow me; Ill give you all the de. 
grees of it in order *. ; I Erxeunt. 

e e © we 
Another apartment in the ſame, 
Enter Wife%. 

Wife, What will become of us ? All will away : 
My huſband never ceaſes in expence, EM 
Both to conſume his credit and his houſe ; 

And *tis ſet down by heaven's juſt decree, 
That riot's child muſt needs be beggary. 


7 — they call it knighting in London, «vhen they drink upon their 
Erees.] So in K. Henry IV. P. II: | 
„% No me right, 
And dub me knight,” | ST | 
See the note there, vol. v. p. 597. edit. 1778. MaLovws. 
s — PII give you all the degrees of it in order.] Alluding perhaps 
to Philocothoniſta, or the Drunkard; a pamphlet by Thomas 
Haywood, in which all theſe degrees are ſet down with the moſt 
minute exactneſs. The earlieſt copy of this piece that I have 
met with, was publiſhed in 1635, but the firſt edition of it is per- 
haps of much elder date. STEEVENS. | 
Enter Wife. It is obſervable that the poet has not given a 
name to any of the perſons exhibited in this piece, except the 
three ſervants MALONE. | | 
The author might not think himſelf at liberry to uſe the real 
names belonging to his characters, and at the ſame time was of 
opinion that fictitious ones would appear unſatisfactory, as the true 
were univerſally known, either from the ballad ſpoken of by Mr, 
Malone, or from the proſe narratives publiſhed ſoon after theſe 
notorious murders were committed. See note the laſt, STEEVENS, 


Are 
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Are theſe the virtues that his youth did promiſe ? 

Dice and voluptuous meetings, midnight revels, 

Taking his bed with ſurfeits; ill beſeeming 

The antient honour of his houſe and name ? 

And this not all, but that which kills me moſt, 

When he recounts 21s loſſes and falſe fortunes, 

The weaknels of his ſtate ſo much dejected “, 

Not as a man repentant, but half mad 

His fortunes cannot aniwer his expence, 

He fits, and ſullenly locks up his arms; 

Forgetting heaven, looks downward ; which makes 
| him 5 

Appear ſo dreadful that he frights my heart: 

Walks heavily, as if his ſoul were earth ; 

Not penitent for thoſe his fins are paſt, 

But vex'd his money cannot make them laſt: 

A fearful melancholy, ungodly ſorrow. 

O, vonder he comes; now in deſpight of ills 

I' ſpeak to him, and I will hear him ſpeak, 

And do my beſt to drive it from his heart. 


Enter Huſband. 
Huſ. Pox of the laſt throw It made five hundred 


angels 


* The weakneſs of his flate ſo much dejected, 
Mot as à man repentant, but half mad, 

His fortunes cannot anſtber his expence, 

He fits, Sc.] ; | | 
Perhaps theſe lines are ſhuffled out of their natural order,” ] 
would tranſpoſe them thus: | | | 

The weakneſs of his ſtate ſo much dejected, 

His fortunes cannot anſwer his expence, — 

Not as a man repentant, but halt mad, 
He fits, &c. STeevens. 1 
— the laſt throw,—)] It ſhould ſeem from this ſpeech that he 
was juſt returned from a gaming houſe. STEEvens. 
He is ſpeaking, I ſuppoſe, of his ill luck at play in London, 
from which he is juſt returned. MaLoxe, | 
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633 A YORKSHIRE TRAGEDY. 
Vaniſh from my ſight. I am damn'd, I'm damn'd; 
The angels have forfook me. Nay it is 
Certainly true ; for he that has no coin 

Is damn'd in this world; he is gone, he's gone. 


Wife. Dear huſband. 
Huſ. O! moſt puniſhment of all, I have a wife 4, 
Fife. I do entreat you, as you love your ſoul, 
Tell me the cauſe of this your diſcontent. 
Huſ. A vengeance ſtrip thee naked ! thou art 
| aufe, 
Effect, quality, property; od, thou, thou 5, 
Exit. 
i fe. Bad torn'd to worſe; both beggary of o ſoul 
And of the body ;—and fo much: unlike 
Himſelf at firſt , as if ſome vexed ſpirit 
Had got his form upon him 7. He comes again. 


3 Jam damin'd, Pm damm d; 

The angels have forſook- me. Here is a quibble deſigned 
between angel the meſſenger of heaven, and angel the gold coin 
of ten ſhillings value. So in the Merry Miwes of "Windſor : * ſhe 

hath a eren of angels. As Dany devil entertain.“ 

= STEEVENS. 

+ Wife. Dear "Fs 
_ Huſb. Mof? puniſhment of « all, 7 have a wife. So in Venice 
Preſerved : 

Belv. My life! 

7. 92 My plague 1? STEEVENS,. 
thou art the cauſe, 

Ee, quality, property, thou, thou, Sc.] So in King Ri- 
chard 711 : 

Thou waſt the caxſe and moſt accurſt e.“ 

STEEVExs. 


and fo much unlike 
Himſelf at firſt, &c.] So in Othello : 
nor ſhould 1 know him, | 
« Were he in favour as in humour alter'd.“ STEEVENS. 
as if ſome vexed ſpirit . 

Had got his form upon him. ] So in Aniony an Cleatra: 
5 of: a god, in hate of mankind, had 
6 Digs ny 'd ia ſuch a. STEVENS. 


Re- 
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Re-enter H Gt | 


He ſays I am the cauſe : I never yet 
Spoke leſs than words of duty and of love. 
Huſ. If marriage be honourable, then cuckolds are 


honourable, for they cannot be made without mar- 


riage. Fool! what meant I to marry to get beg- 
gars? Now muſt my eldeſt ſon be a knave or no- 
thing; he cannot live upon the fool, for he will have 
no land to maintain him. That mortgage fits like 
a ſnaffle upon mine inheritance 9, and makes me 
chew upon iron. My ſecond ſon mult be a pro- 
moter *, and my third a thief, or an under-putter ; a 
ſlave pander. Oh beggary, beggary, to what baſe 
uſes doſt thou put a man *! I think the devil ſcorns to 
be a bawd ; he bears himſelf more proudly, has 
more care of his credit 3, — Baſe, flavith, abje&, 
filthy poverty ! 

I/ife. Good fir, by all our vows I do beſeech you, 
Show me the true cauſe of your diſcontent. 

Huſ. Money, money, money; and thou muſt ſup- 


ply me. 


E qvhat meant I to marry to get beggars ?*—] In the ſame ſtrain 
Raabe ſays to Ophelia : 
« Why would' ſt thou be a breeder of ſinners ?” 
OTEEVENS, 
9 — @ ſnaffle upon mine inheritance, — ] So in Antony and Cleo- 
atra ; 
7 «© The third part of the world's your's, which with a rache 
8 You may pace eaſy. OTEEvVENs, 


— My ſecond fon mui be a nn, —] An informer. 
MaALONE. 


— to what baſe uſes doth it put a man /] So in Hamlet: 
To what baſe u/es we may return!” MaLone, 
3 — 7 think the devil /c orns to be a bawd; be bears himſelf more 
3 has more care of his credit. ] So in Pericles Marina ſpeak» 
ing to the Pander : 
% Thou hold'ſt a place, for which he pained "2 fiend 
% In bell, would not in reputation change.“ SrEEVExs. 


Wife. 
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Wife. Alas, I am the leaſt cauſe of your diſcon- 
tent; 3 
Yet what is mine, either in rings « or jewels, 
Uſe to your own defire ; but I beſeech you, 
As you are a gentleman by many bloods “, 
Though I myſelf be out of your reſpect, 
Think on the ſtate of theſe three lovely boys 5 
You have been father to. 
Hi. Puh! baſtards, baſtards * Ro baſtards ; ; begot 
in tricks, begot in tricks. 
Wife. Heaven knows how thoſe words wrong me : 
but I may 
Endure theſe griefs among a thouſand more. 
O call to mind your lands already mortgag'd, 


Yourſelf wound into debts ?, your wy brother 


At the univerſity in bonds for you, 
Like to be ſeiz d upon; and 


— 4 gentleman by many bloods „] So in another of our author's 
lays; 
. Jam a RE? ON of blood and breeding.” SrEREVENS. 

5 — theie three los- ly boys] We ſhould either read“ theſe 
2 or *©* the three,” for the younger of them is ad/ent at nurſe, 
The pronoun plural theſe would imply that they were all preſent. 

S817 EEVENS, 
Theſe and theſe are ſometimes canfounded by our ancient authors, 
 Maxroxs, 
puh, baſtards, baſtards, baſtards —] Though Shakſpeare has 
thought it neceſſary to deviate from his ſtory as it is ſtill related 
in Yorkſhire, yet here he ſeems to have had the original cauſe of 
this unhappy gentleman's raſhneis in his mind. — Mr. Calverly is 
repreſented to have been of a paſſionate diſpoſition, and to have 
ruck one of bis children in the preſence of his wife, who pertly 
told him, 0 correct children of his own, <vhen he could froduce any, 
On this fſingle provocation he is ſaid to have immediately com- 
mitted all the bloody facts that furniſh matter for the tragedy be- 
tore us. He died poſſeſſed of a large eſtate. STEEVENS. 


— wound into debts, —] We ſhould fay at preſent inwolwed in 
N The tribunes, however, tell Coriolauus that he has u | 


himſelf ivd arbitrary power, STEEVENS., 
So in Kin ng Lear: ** Edmund, lcek him out; wind me into him, 


I pray you. MaLONE,. 
2 


wa FJ, eg „ . ere Det 


— — — — — 
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Huſ. Have done, thou harlot, | 
Whom though for faſhion-ſake I married, 
1 never could abide. Think'ſt thou, thy words 
Shall kill my pleaſures? Fall off to thy friends ; 
Thou and thy baſtards beg ; I will not bate 
A whit in humour. Midnight, till I love you“, 
And revel in your company ! Curb'd in, 
Shall it be ſaid in all ſocieties, 
That I broke cuſtom ? ? that I flagg'd in money? 
No, thoſe thy jewels I will play as freely 
As when my ſtate was fulleſt", 

Wife. Be it fo, = - x 

Huſ. Nay I proteſt (and take that for an earneſt) 

| Spurns hers 

I will for ever hold thee in contempt, 
And never touch the ſheets that cover thee, 
But be divorc'd in bed, till thou conſent 
Thy dowry ſhail be fold, to give new life 
Unto thoſe pleaſures which I moſt affect. 

IVife. Sir, do but turn a gentle eye on me, 
And what the law ſhall give me leave to do, 
You ſhall command. | 

Huſ. Look it be done. Shall I want duſt, 


8 — Midnight, flill I love you,] Thus Falfaff: 
Now comes in the ſweeteſt morſel of the night.“ 
| | STEEVENS, 
9 Sball it be ſaid in all ſocieties, | 
That I broke cuflom?)] This ſpeech, among others, in- 
ereaſes the ſuſpicion I have mentioned in the laſt note on the tra- 
gedy before us, that the ſcene of it was originally deſigned to have 
been laid in London. It 1s rather improbable that any place in 
Yorkſhire ſhould in the year 1605 have furniſhed gaming aſ- 
ſociations, or people who attended to the poverty or affluence of 
ſuch as frequented them. STEevEns. 
He alludes perhaps to the company with whom he lived during 
his late reſidence in London. MaLone: 5 
 — when my fate was fulleſt.] When my fortune was moſt af- 
fluent. So in Or hello: | | | | 
What a ul fortune does the thick-lips owe!“ 
5 MaLroNnes 


Vo, II. Tt And 
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| And like a ſlave wear nothing in my pockets 
| [ Holds his hands in his pockets, 

But my bare hands, to fill them up with nails ? 

O much againſt my blood * ! Let it be done ; 

J was never made to be a looker on, 

A bawd to dice; Fl ſhake the drabs m vſelf, 

And make them yield: I fay, look it . done. 
Fife. I take my leave: it ſhall, [ Exit *, 
Huf. Speedily, ſpeedily. | 

J hate the very hour T choſe a wife: 

A trouble, trouble ! Three children, like three evils, 

Hang on me. Fie, fie, fie 4 Strumpet and baſtards ! 


Enter three Gentlemen, 


Strumper and baſtards! ! 
1 Gent, Still do theſe loathſome thoughts j Jar on 
your tongue? 
Yourſelf to ſtain the honour of your wife, 
Nobly deſcended ? Thoſe whom men call mad, 
Endanger others; but he's more than mad 
That wounds himſelf ; whoſe own words do pro- 
claim 
Scandals unjuſt, to ſoil his better name 4. 
It is not fit; T pray, forſake it. 
2 Gent. Good ſir, let modeſty reprove you. 
3 Gent. Let honeſt kindneſs ſway ſo much with 
you. 


2 O-much nigh « my blood !] i. e. my inclination. So after- 


wards: _ 
4 For 'tis our 3lood to love what we're forbidden.” 
STEEVENS. 
3 Exit.] Between this fame and the next, the lady has 
_ travelled from 'Calverly in Yorkſhire, to London, and from Lon- 


don back again to Calverly ; in all about 386 miles. 
OTEEVENS. 


+ Scandals unjuſt, to foil his better name.] This line, which is 
found in the quarto, is e in the folios and the modern 


editions. M ALONE. 
5 Hi 


„ 
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Huſ. Good den“; I thank you, fir ; how do you? 


Adieu! | | | 
Jam glad to ſee you. Farewel inſtructions, admo- 
nitions ! | Exeunt Gentlemen. 


Enter a Servant. 


How now, firrah ? What would you? 

Ser. Only to certify you, fir, that my miſtreſs was 
met by the way, by them who were ſent for her u up 
to London“ by her enontable uncle, your worſhip's 
late guardian. 

Huſ. So, fir, then ſhe is gone; and ſo may you be; 
But let her look the thing be done ſhe wots of, 
Or hell will ſtand more Pleatant than her houſe 


At home. [Exit Servant, 


Enter a G entlemas: 


Gent. Well or ill met, I care not. 
Huf. No, nor J. 15 
Gent. T am come with confidente to chide you, 
Huſ. Who? me? 
Chide me ? Do't finely then; let it not move me: 
For if thou chid'ſt me angry, I ſhall ſtrike 7. 
Gent. Strike thine own follies, for tis they des 
ſerve | 
To be well beaten, We are now in private; 


r Good den ;—] See this phraſe explained, ante, p. 589, note 4. 
ALONE. 

This phraſe, which occurs in Romeo and Fuliet, and Much Ado 

About Nothing, appears to mean good even. Mr. Tyrwhitt, in a 


note on Timon, obſerves that it was the uſual ſalutation from an, 


the moment that good morroao became improper. STEEVENS. 

— <vho qwere ſent for her up to London—] Who were 1 to 
conduc her up to London. Matoxe. 
let it not move me : 


For if thou chid'ſt me angry, I Thall rike.) 80 in Romeo 


and Zuliet : 


*© 1 firike quickly, being mog. STEEVERS. 
I ia © There's 
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There's none but thou and I. Thou art fond and 
peeviſh *; = 
An unclean rioter ; thy lands and credit 
Lie now both fick 9 of a conſumption :_ 
I am ſorry for thee, That man ſpends with ſhame, 
That with his riches doth conſume his name; 
And ſuch art thou. 
Huſ. Peace. 
Gent. No, thou ſhalt hear me further. 
Thy father's and fore-fathers' worthy honours, 
Which were our country monuments, our grace, | 
Follies in thee begin now to deface. 
The ſpring- time of thy youth did fairly promiſe * 
Such a moſt fruitful ſummer to thy friends, 
It ſcarce can enter into men's beliefs, | 
Such dearth ſhou'd hang upon thee. We that ſee it, 
Are ſorry to believe it. In thy change, 
This voice into all places will 0 hurl'd — 
Thou and the devil have deceiv'd the world. 
Huſ. I'll not endure thee. 
Gent. But of all the worſt, 
Thy virtuous. wife, right honourably allied, 
Thou haſt proclaim'd a ſtrumpet. 
_  Huf. Nay then I know thee ; 
Thou art her e thou; her private d 


— fond * previth'; ] i. e. weak and ay. Sylocꝶ calls the 
Jailor fond for permitting Antonio to walk abroad; and Iachime 
tells Imogen that his man is peeviſb as well as thy. See laſt edit. 
vol. ix. p- 206. STEEVENS. 

9 thy lands and credit 
Tie now both fick wn] 
Soi in K. Henry VIII: 
"200 kinſmen of mine have 
© So /icker'd their eſtates STEVENS. 
* The ſpring-time of thy youth did fairly promiſe} 80 | in King 
Henry V: 


„The courſes of his yourh promis d it not.“ | 
OTEEVENS, 


The 
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The partv you wot on *, 

Gent. O ignoble thought | * 

Jam paſt my patient blood. Shall I 8 idle, 

And ſee my reputation touch'd to death 3 ? 
Huf. It has gall'd you, this ; has it ? 
Gent. No, monſter; I will prove 

My thoughts did only tend to virtuous love. 
Huſ. Love of her virtues ? there it goes. 

Gent. Baſe ſpirit, | 

To lay thy hate upon the fruitful honour 

Of thine own bed | 


| They fight, and the Huſband i is Hurt. 
Huſ. Oh 


Gent. Wilt thou yield! it yet? 
Huſ. Sir, fir, I have not done with you. 
Gent. J hope, nor ne'er ſhall do. ['They fight again. 
Huſ. Have you got tricks? Are you in | cunning 
with me? | 
Gent. No, plain and right: 
He needs no cunning that for truth doth fight +. 
{ Huſband falls down. 
Huſ. Hard fortune! am I levell'd with the ground? 
Cent. Now, fir, you lie at mercy. 
Huſ. Ay, you flave. 


2 The party you wot on.] This phraſe was formerly uſed when 
any idea groſs or wanton was to be conveyed Without plain or 
offenſive words. So in . of George Peele, 1607 : George 
[converſing with a courteſan] fell to the queſtion _ the thing 
yu <vot of.”  STEEVENS, 

Tall I fland idle, | 
od fee my reputation touch'd to death?— © 
It has gall d you, this; has it ?] Thus in Mr, Rowe's Tamer- 


lane: 
Ap. And. fand J here an idle looker on, 
To ſee my innocence murder d and mangled 7— — 
Baj. Ha! does it gall thee, Tartar?” STeevens, 
7 £ . Hm no cunning that for truth doth fight. ] So in K. Henry 
Thrice is he arm's that hath his bs juft - 
| OTEEVENS» 


* t 3 Gent. 
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Gent. Alas, that hate ſhould bring us to our graves! 


You ſee, my ſword's not thirſty for your life: 
I am fofrier for your wound than you yourſelf, 


You're of a virtuous houſe ; ſhow virtuous deeds ; 


*Tis not your honour, tis your folly bleeds, 


Much good has been expected in your life; 


Cancel not all men's hapes : you have a wife, 


Kind and obedient ; heap not wrongful ſhame 


On her and your poſterity ; let only fin be ſore, 

And by this fall, riſe never to fall more. 

And ſo I leave you. [ Exit, 
Huſ. Has the dog left me then, | 

After his tooth has left me“? O, my heart 

Would fain leap after him. Rev enge I ſay; 

Im mad to be reveng'd. My ſtrumpet wife, 


It is thy quarrel that rips thus my fleſh, 
And makes my breaſt ſpit blood? ;—but thou ſhalt 


bleed, 
Vanquiih'd ? got down? unable even to focal ? 


Surely *tis want of money. makes men weak: 
Ay, ras that oferthrew me: I'd ne'er been down 


13 Alas, that hate Gould 1 us to our grave 79 Thus mn King 
Heary VIII. Buckingham ſays— 
| no black. envy 
” Shall make my grave.” 
Ke ancjently fignified both Satred and malice, Srznvens 8. 
Has the dog left me iben, | 
Quer bis atk has left me?] J ſuſpe this paſſage to be 
corrupt, and wiſh the copies would authorize us to read After 
his tooth has gor d me, Nothing is more common than for a 
rinter to catch a word from one line and repeat it in the next. 
We have all met with too many examples of this act of careleflneſs, 
-  STEEVENS» 
7 And mates my breaſt ſpit blood ; ] So in Cor:olanus: © 
„ Hector's forehead when it ſpit forth Nood, 
At Grecian ſwords contending.” STEEVENS, 
1 L want of money makes men weat ; 
Ay, 'twas that overthrew mes] Taghimo in Cynibeling 
complains that the want of a good cauſe to fight 1 in, 12 the ſame 


SCENE 
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e E N E II. 
Another room in the ſame. 


Enter Wife *, and a Servant. 


Ser. Faith, miſtreſs, if it might not be pre- 
ſumption 7 
In ͤme to tell you ſo, for his excuſe 
You had ſmall reaſon, knowing his abuſe. 
Wife. I grant I had; but alas, 
Why ſhould our faults at home be ſpread abroad ? 
'Tis grief enough within doors. At firſt fight 
Mine uncle could run o'er his prodigal life 
As perfectly as if his ſerious eye 
Had number'd all his follies : 
Knew of his mortgag'd lands, his friends in bonds, 
Himſelf wither'd with debts? ; and in that minute 
Had I added his uſage and unkindneſs, 
'Twould have confounded every thought of good: 
Where now, fathering his riots on his youth, . 
Which time and tame experience will ſhake off, - 
Gueſſing his Kindneſs to me, (as I ſmooth'd him“ 
With all the ſkill I had, though his deſerts 


* Enter Mig] The quarto adds iz a riding ſuit, the lady 
being ſuppoſed to have juſt returned from London. | 
| MATLONE. 
9 Himſelf wither'd with debts ;] So in A Midſummer Night's 
Dream : wy . | | | 
Like to a ſtepdame, or a dowager, 
„Long «vithering out a young man's revenue.“ 
i | | MaLORE. 
3 — as ſmooth'd him] So in King Richard II. | 
„ Had it been a ſtranger, not my child, 
“ To /mooth his fault I would have been more mild.” 
| 2 | DTEEVENS, 
Again, in Pericles : | | | 
= „the ſinful father a 
6 Seem'd not to ſtrike, but n,. Malone, 
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Are in form uglier than an unſhap'd bear*,) 


He's ready to prefer him to ſome office 
And place at court; a good and ſure relief 
To all his ſtooping fortunes, "Twill be a means, I 
hope ou. 
To make new league between us, and redeem 
His virtues with his lands, | 
Ser. J ſhould think fo, miſtreſs. If he ſhould not 
now be kind to you, and love you, and cheriſh you 
vp, I ſhould think the devil himſelf kept open houſe 
in him. 
Fife. I doubt not but he will. Now pr'ythee leave 


me; I think I hear him coming. 


* 
* 


Ser. I am gone. [ Exit, 
Wife. By this good means I ſhall preſerve my lands, 


And free my huſband out of uſurers' hands. 


Now there's no need of ſale; my uncle's kind: 
1 hope, if aught, this will content his mind. 
Here comes my huſband. 


Enter Huſband. 


5 Now, are you come? Where's the money ? 
Let's ſee the money. Is the rubbiſh ſold ? thoſe 
wiſe-acres, your lands ? Why when ? The money ? 
Where is it ? Pour it down; down with it, down 


with it: I fay pour't on the ground ; let's ſee it, let's 


leg it. 
Wife. Good fir, keep but in parience, and I hope 


my words ſhall like you well 3, 1 _ you better 


comfort than the ſale of my dowry, 
Huſ. Ha! What's that? 
Wife. Pray do not fright me, fir, but e 
me hearing. My uncle, Slad of your kindneſs to me 


Are in form #glier than an  unſhafid bear, ] 80 the duke of 
Gloſter ſ. peaking of himſelf in one of our author's hiſtorical plays; - 
„ To diſproportion me in every part, | 
6 Like to a chaos, or wnlictd bear-whelþ, oe 1 
3 — 2 words ſhall like "ape well, ] Shall pleaſe you. MALONE, 


and 
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and mild uſage (for ſo I made it to him), hath in pity 
of your declining fortunes, provided a place for you 
at court, of worth and credit; which ſo much over- 
joy'd me 2 Fr 
Hi. Out on thee, filth ! over and overjoy'd, when 
I'm in torment ? | Fpyrns her.] Thou politick whore !, 
ſubtiler than nine devils, was this thy journey to 
nunck? to ſet down the hiſtory of me, of my ſtate 
and fortunes ? Shall I that dedicated myſelf to plea- 
ſure, be now confin'd in ſervice ? to crouch and ſtand 5 
like an old man the hams“, my hat off? I that 
could never abide to uncover my head i'the church? 
Baſe ſlut ! this fruit bear thy complaints. 

Wife. O, heaven knows 
That my complaints were praiſes, and beſt words, 
Of you and your eſtate. Only, my friends 
Knew of your mortgag'd lands, and were polleſs'd 
Of every accident before I came. 
If you ſuſpect 1t but a plot in me, 
To keep my dowry, or for mine own good, 
Or my poor children's, (though it ſuits a mother 
To ſhow a natural care in their reliefs,) 
Vet I'll forget myſelf to calm your blood: 
Conſume it, as your pleaſure counſels you, 


* — thou politick «vhore, —] Thus Othello : 
II took you for the cunning whore of Venice, &c. 
| | STEEVENS. 
5 — 70 crouch and ſtand, &c.] So in Julius Ceſar : 
«© Mult I obſerve you? Muſt I and and crouch 
«© Under your teſty humour ?” . 
The conſtruction, I think, is—to ſtand, and crouch in the hams, 
like an old man, &c. MALONE. | 
— 71 ſervice to crouch—] So in the Prologue to K. Henry V.: 
Crouch for employment.” STEEVENS. 
6 — lite an old man i'the hams, —] I would read, 
like a nan old i*the hams. 5 
i. e. with his knees bent. Hamlet, among other marks of age 
takes notice of moff weak hams, F 
*6 —— zy hat off, 
do in Antony and Cleopatra: | 
| ++ I have ever held my cap 9 to thy fortunes,” $S7:ivEaNns. 
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And all I with even clemency affords ; | 


r 
> ay 
* — hes) * N — * . 
ccc — e ALA 2 N * be, 
Dr agree ale hu th, 


What the devil! How now ! thy bean news 7 2. 


Two here, and one at nurſe ? my pretty beggars ! 


YORKSHIRE TRAGEDY. 


Give me but pleaſant looks *, and modeſt words, 


. Money, whore, money, or 4. 
[ Draws a dagger, 


Ener a Servant bflily. 


Ser. May it pleaſe you, fir— 
Huſ. What! may I not look upon my dagger 


Speak, villain, or I will execute the Pein on thee * 


Quick, ſhort. 
Ser. Why, fir, a gentleman "RE the univerſity 


ſtays below to ſpeak with you. [Exits - 
Huſ. From the univerſity? ſo ; univerſity :—that 

long word runs through me. Exit. 
Wife. Was ever wife ſo wretchedly beſet 2 


Had not this news ſtepp'd in between, the Point 


Had offer'd violence unto my breaſt. 


That which ſome women. call great miſery, 


Would ſhow but little here ; would ſcarce be ſeen 


Among my miſeries. I may compare 


For wretched fortunes, with all wives that are. 
Nothing will pleaſe him, until all be OG 
He calls it flavery to be preferr'd ; | 

A place of credit, a baſe ſervitude. 

What ſhall become of me, and my poor children, 


] ſee how Ruin with a palfied hand 
Peeps to ſhake this ancient ſeat to duſt 9; 


The 


E Give me but pleaſant looks,—] Thus the folio, The quarto, 
1608, has comely, MaLoNE. N 
1 What the devil—How now ! thy bafty n news ?] In Macbeth x we 


meet with the ſame abruption : 
88 And falls on the other—7to: WW 40W | / What news ?”? 
: OTEEVENS. 
8 — or I avill vote the point on thee : ks Thus! in Othello ; 
— with determin'd ſword | 
& To execute upon him.” 'STEEVENS, 
9 FT ſee how ruin wvith a pally. hand 


Begins to ſhake the ancient eat to duſt : 7 Theſe two pic= 
ftureſque 
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The heavy weight of ſorrow draws my lids _ 

Over my dankiſh eyes: I can ſcarce ſee; 

Thus grief will laſt “*; it wakes and ſleeps with me. 
| (Ext. 


S C EN W W] 
PA apar tmeat in the ſame. ; 


Enter Huſband and the Mefter of a College. 


Huf. Pleaſe you draw near, fir ; you're excceding 
welcome. 

Mast. That's my doube ; ; I fear I come not to be 
welcome. 

Huſ. Yes, . 

Maſt. Tis not my tathion, fir, to dwell in long 
circumſtance, but to be plain and effectual ?; there- 
fore to the purpoſe. The cauſe of my ſetting forth 
was piteous and lamentable. That hopeful young 
gentleman your brother, whoſe virtues we all love 
dcarly, through your default and unnatural negli- 


tureſque tek have been preſerved in a play called the Fatal Ex- 
travagance, (written by one Mitchel, with the aſſiſtance of Aaron 
Hill,) which appeared in the year 1721. It was firſt exhibited as 
a piece of one act, and afterwards was enlarged to five. The au- 
thor profeſſes to have taken the hint of his tragedy from the drama 
now before us. MALONE. 
I would read, —a pals ed hand. SrEEVENs. | 
This flight change has been adopted in the text, Shakſpeare, 
having uſed this wold in Meaſure for Meaſure : | 
2 and does beg the alms 
Of palſied eld. Matone. 
I would read us ancient ſeat. Percy. 
Dye heavy weight of ſorrow draws my lids 
Over my dankiſh cyes:] So in K. Richard III: 
« My ſoul is heawy and [ tain would fleep— 
* Sorrow breaks ſeaſons.” STEEVENS. | 
— my dankiſh eyes :] i. e. eyes moiſtened with tears. Percy, 
* Thus grief will laſt ;—] I believe we m_ to read—This 
grief will laſt - MALONE. 
771 not my faſhion, fir, to Fell in long cin N but to 
be plain, &c. ] So in King : 
Sir, tis my occupation zo be . ST EEVENS. 
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652 A YORKSHIRE TRAGEDY. 
gence lies in bond executed for your debt, —a pri. 
ſoner; all his ſtudies amazed, his hope ſtruck dead, 


and the pride of his youth muffled in theſe dark clouds 


of oppreſſion. 

Huf. Umph, umph, umph 

Mast. O you have kill'd the towardeſt hope of all 
our univerſity : wherefore, without repentance and 


amends, expect ponderous and ſudden judgments to 


fall grievouſly upon you. Your brother, a man who. 
rofited in his divine employments, and might have 

made ten thouſand ſouls fit for heaven, is now by your 
careleſs courſes caſt into priſon, which you muſt an- 
ſwer for; and aſſure your ſpirit 1 it will come home 
at tength..._ 

Huf. O God ! oh ! 

Maſt. Wife men think ill of you ; others ſpeak ill 
of you; no man loves you: nay, even thoſe whom 
honeſty condemns, condemn you : And take this 


from the virtuous affection I bear your brother; ne- 


ver look for proſperous hour, good thoughts, quict 
ſleep ?, contented walks, nor any thing that. makes 


man perfect, till you redeem him. What is your 


— ell his Pudies amazed 15 i. e. confounded, ſtunn'd. So 
in * Henry Y. laſt edit. vol. vi. p. 154 : 
Enough, captain, you have efioniſa'd him,” 
Again, in King John : 
© L am 3 and loſe my way 4 
Among the thorns and dangers of this world.? 
STEEVENS, 
+ 2 man who profited i in his diwine employments, and might have 
made ten thouſand ſouls fit for heaven, —] Our pompous maſter of a 
college, with all this circumlocution, means to ſay no more than 


that his pupil was deſigned for a parſon STEEVENS. 


5 ned er look for proſperous hour, good thoughts, quiet lecp, Ge} 


Somewhat like this enumeration of particular, circumſtances necel- 
N to happineſs, occurs in the Tepe. 


48 As I hope 
For quiet days, fair ifſue, and long life, &c.“ 
| STEEVENS. 


_ EY 7 man perfect, wy i. e. perfectly happy. The ex- 
prion however, is unexampled in this ſenſe, STEEVENS. 
ans 
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anſwer 2 How will you beſtow him? Upon deſperate 
miſery, or better hopes ? —I ſuffer till I hear your 
anſwer. | 

Huſ. Sir, you have much wrought with me; I 
feel you in my foul : you are your art's maſter 7, I 
never had ſenſe till now ; your ſyllables have cleft 
me *. Both for your words and pains I thank you. 
I cannot but acknowledge grievous wrongs done to 
my brother; mighty, mighty, mighty, mighty 
wrongs. Within, there. | | 


Enter a Servant. 


Huf. Fill me a bowl of wine ?. Exit Servant. 
Alas, poor brother, bruis'd with an execution for 
my-fake-! - | 

Maſt. A bruiſe indeed makes many a mortal ſore, 
Till the grave cure them, 


Re-enter Servant with wine, 


Huſ. Sir, I begin to you; you've chid your wel- 
cem 
Maſt. 1 could have wiſh'd it better for your ſake. 
1 pledge you, ſir: — To the kind man in priſon. 

Huſ. Let it be ſo. Now, fir, if you pleaſe to 
ſpend but a few minutes in a walk about my grounds 
below, my man here ſhall attend you. I doubt not 
but by that time to be furniſh'd of a ſufficient anſwer, 
and therein my brother fully ſatisfied. 

Maſt. Good fir, in that the angels would be pleas'd, 


7 your art's maſter.— ] A quibble on maſter of arts, an aca- 
demical diſtinction. STEEVENS. _. | 
your ſyllables have cleft me.—] So in Hamlet: 

«© — and cleave the general ear with horrid ſpeech.” 
Again, 
gh” O Hamlet, thou has cleft my heart—" STEevens. 

9 Fill mea bowl of wine, —] The ſame words, I think, are found 


in Xing Richard IAI. and in Julius Ceſar. STEEVENS. 
| And 
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654 A YORKSHIRE TRAGEDY. 


And the world's murmurs calm'd ; and I ſhould ſay, 
I fet forth then upon a lucky day. 
| [ Exeunt Maſter aud Servant, 
Huf. O thou confuſed man! Thy pleaſant fins have 
undone thee" ; thy damnation has beggar'd thee, 
That heaven mould ſay we muſt not ſin, and yet 
made women ] give our ſenſes way to find pleaſure, 
which being found, confounds us! Why ſhould we 
know thoſe things ſo much miſuſe us ? O, would 
virtue had been forbidden! We ſhould then have 
prov'd all virtuous ; for 'tis our blood to love what 
we are forbidden 3. Had not drunkenneſs been for- 


| bidden , what man would have been fool to a beaſt, 


and zany to a {wine 5,—to ſhow tricks in the mire ? 
What 1s there in three dice ©, to make a man draw 
thrice three thouſand acres into the compaſs of a lit- 
tle round table, and with the gentleman's pally 1 in the 


* Thy Meafant 2 NS "OB unde thee ] So in King Lear : 
| ++ The gods are juſt, and of our Fleaſant wices 
Mate inſiruments to ſcourge us.. STEEVENS. | 

* — and yet made women, Sc.] The darling vice which bronght 
ON 8 ruin of Mr. Calverly, is repreſented, throughout this play, 
to have been gaming. His wife, his nurſe, &c. accuſe him no fur- 
ther. In the preſent ſpeech, however, he ſeems to charge himſelf 
with other acts of intemperance. Theſe circumſtances but ſerve to 

increaſe the ſuſpicion 1 have hinted in my laſt note. STEEVENS. 
3 — for tis our blood to love auhat wet are forbidden.] We are 


inclined by our natural conſtitution to love; &c. MaLoNnE. 


See notes on Cymbeline, laſt edit. vol, ix, p. 174; and on 71- 
770%, vol. viii. p. 40% OTEEVERS. 

+ Had not drunkenneſs been forbidden, Sc.] Thus the quarto. 
The folios and the modern editions read — What man <vould have 
Been forbidden, what man would have been a fool Sc. MALONE. 

5 — what man would have been fool to a beaſt, and zany to 4 
fawine, —] Thus in Othello, where Caſſio reproves himſelf on the 
ſame occaſion :—** To be now a ſenfible man, by and by a Jol, 
and preſently a beat“ STBEEVENS. | 

s What is there in three dice, Sc.] It ſhould ſeem that the 
ſpecies of gaming practiſed when this play was written, was what 
18 called bafrage, or paßs-dice, which 1 is played with 1 dice. 

ALONE. 


hand 
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hand ſhake out his poſterity ? thieves or beggars ? 
*Fis done; TI have don't Yftaith : terrible, horrible 
miſery How well was I left“! Very well, very 
well. My lands ſhow'd like a full moon about me; 
but now the moon's in the laſt quarter, —waning, 
waning ; and I am mad to think that moon was 
mine; mine and my father's, and my fore-fathers? ; 
generations, generations. Down goes the houſe of 
us; down, down it finks. Now is the name a beg - 
gar; begs in me. That name which hundreds of 
years has made this ſhire famous, in me and my 
poſterity runs out. In my feed five are made mi- 
ſerable beſides myſelf : my riot is now my brother's 
gaoler, my wite's fighing, my three boys' penury, 
and mine own confuſion, 

Why fit my hairs upon my curſed head ? 
Tears his hair. 
Will not this poiſon ſcatter them“? O, my bro- 
ther's 
In execution among devils that 
Stretch him and make him give *; and I in want, 


7 — ſhake out Yig pofterity—] In ſome other play our author 
has the ſame expreſſion: — ** many a man's tongue /hakes out his 
own undoing.” The ſame thought has occurred already in the 
piece before us: 

— ruin with a palſed hand 
Begins to /hake, Tc. 
This is ſome flight proof that the Zork/hire Tragedy was compoſed 
19 a hurry. STEEVENS. EN. 

8 — How avell vas Tleft!] To leave, in this inſtance, is to 
bequeath as a legacy, or inheritance, Dryden uſes it in the ſame 
ſenſe. STEEVENS. | 75 
My fit my hairs upon my curſed head ? 

Will not this poiſon ſcatter them?] Alluding to the effects 
of ſome kinds of poiſon. So in Leice/ter's Commonwealth : ** —yer 
was he hike to have loſt his life, but eſcaped in the end (being 
Yong) with the %% onely of his haire.” The author is here 

tpeaking of a page who had taſted a potion prepared by Leiceſter 
for the earl of Eflex. STEEVENS., _ 

* — and make him ove 3] Leather when ftretched is ſaid to 
give, Malone, nes LS 
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Not able for to live, nor to redeem him! 


Divines and dying men may talk of hell, 
Bur in my heart her ſeveral torments dwell * ks 
Slavery and miſery. Who, in this caſe, 


Would not take up money upon his ſoul? 


Pawn his ſalvation, live at intereſt ? 
I, that did ever in abundance dwell, 


For me to want, exceeds the throes. of hell:. 


Enter a little boy With a top and ſeourge, 
Son. What ail you, father? Are you not well? ! 
cannot ſcourge my top as long as you ſtand ſo. You 


take up all the room with your wide legs. Puh! 


you cannot make me afraid with this; I fear no vi- 
Zards, nor bugbears 3. 


He takes up the child by the ſkirts of his long coat with _ 
one hand, and drazws his dagger with the other, 


Huſ. Up, fir, for here thou haſt no inheritance left“. 
Son. O, what will you do, father? I am your 


white boy. 
Hu. Thou ſhalt be my red boy; take that. 
[ Strikes him, 


* Divines and FOR men v may talk of hell, 

But in my heart ber . torments devell,] Thus in Rowe' $ 
Tamerlane: : 1 8 
tue reſtleſs damn'd 

& (If mufties ve not) wander thus in hell.” STervENs, 

I, that did ever in abundance dwell, 

For me to want, exceed; the throes of hell.) The fame aggra- 
vation of the miſeries occaſioned by unexpected poverty, is intro- 
duced i in Timon: 

| «© But myſelf, 
«© That had the world as my confectionary- 
Ito bear this 
„ That never knew but better, is ſome ſufferance.” 
ST EEVENS. 

3 I fear no wizards nor bugbears. ] This is a natural circumſtance. 
The child miſtakes the diſtortions of real paſſion, for grimaces ex- 
hibited only with a ſportive intention to fr right him. STEEVENS. 

* Up, ir, for here thou haſt no inheritance left] He means, 1 
believe, that his child having nothing left on earth, he — ſend 
him to heaven. MaLoxk. 


Son. 
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Fon. O, you hurt me, father. 
Hu. My eldeſt beggar, 
Thou ſhalt not live to aſk an uſurer bread !; 


To cry at a great man's gate ; or follow, 
Good your honour, by a coach ; no, nor your brother : 


'Tis charity to brain you. , 
Son. How ſhall I learn, now my head's broke 5? 
Huf. Bleed, bleed, | { Stabs him: 


Rather than beg. Be not thy name's diſgrace : 
Spurn thou thy fortunes firſt ; if they be baſe, 
Come view thy ſecond brother 3. Fates ! My chil- 
dren's blood 
Shall ſpin into your faces“; you ſhall ſee, 
How confidently we ſcorn beggary! 
[ Exit with Bis Sor, 


S C E N E V. 


A maid diſcovered with a child in her arnis : ; the mother ot 
a couch by her, afleep. 


Maid. Sleep, ſweet babe ; ſorrow makes thy mo- 
ther ſleep : 
It bodes ſmall good when heavineſs falls ſo deep. 
Huſh; pretty boy; thy hopes might have been better. 
'Tis loſt at dice, what ancient honour won: 
Hard, when the father plays away the ſon! 


+ Thou ſhalt not live to aſt an uſurer brrad;] This is ſaid in the 
true ſpirit of Macbeth : 
I will not yield 
£6 To kiſs the ground before young Malcolm” s feet, &c.“ 
STzEVENS. 
5 Son, How hall I learn, now my V *nd*s broke ?] This infant, 
nike lady Macduff's, is inclined to be a joker. STEEVENS. 
, My children's blood 
Shall ſpin into your faces ;] So in King Henry V: 
„hat their hot 800d may ſpin in Eng8/{h eyes.” 
STEEVENS. 
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658 A YORKSHIRE TRAGEDY. 


Nothing but Miſery ſerves in this houſe 7 ; 
Ruin and Deſolation. Oh! I 


Enter Huſband, with his fon bleeding. 


Huſ. Whore, give me that boy. Os 

Is Strives with her for the child, 
Maid. © help, help! Out alas! murder, mur— 
| ber * | | | 
Huf. Are you goſſiping, you prating, ſturdy quean? 
PII break your clamour with your neck. Down ſtairs, 

Tumble, tumble, headlong. So :— | 
He throws her down, and labs the child. 


The ſureſt way to charm a woman's tongue, 
| Is—break her neck: a politician did it ?, 


H. 


7 Nothing but Miſery ſerves ia this houſe ;] In X. Henry F111 . 
we have a ſimilar perſonification : 
| « And Danger /crves among them.” STEEveNs, 

f to charm a wwomar's tonguc, | To filence her. See a for- 
mer note, p. 466. MaLone. 

9 — break her nec: a politician did it.] The ſatire in this pal- 
ſage is undoubtedly perſonal. The politician alluded to was queen 
Elizabeth's favourite, the earl of Leiceſter, the death of whoſe 
firſt wife is thus deſcribed in the celebrated libel entitled his Com- 
monwealth, This work is attributed to Parſons the Jeſuit, though 
fir William Cecil, lord Burleigh, is ſuſpected of having fur- 
niſhed his materials It was firlf printed abroad in the year 1584, 
and was circulated with malicious induſtry by means of multiplied {| 
editions, throughout our kingdom, and through others by repeated | 
tranſlations into various languages, I 


The death of Leiceſter's firſt lady and wife.” 


& For firſt his lordſhip hath a ſpeciall fortune, that when he de- 
fireth any woman's favour, then what perſon ſo ever ſtandeth in 
his way, hath the luck to dye quickly for the finiſhing of his 
defire. As for example, when his lordſhip was in full hope to 


marry her majeſty, and his owne wife ſtood in his light, as he 


ſuppoſed ; he did but ſend her aſide to the houſe of his ſervant 
Forſter of Cumner by Oxtord, where ſhortly after ſhe had the 
chance to fall from a paire of flaires, and ſo to breake her neck, but 

et without hurting of her hood that ſtood upon her head. But 


fir Richard Varney, who by commandment remained with wo 
| | | . that 
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Sn, Mother, mother; I am kill'd, mother “. 
Mie awakes; 
Wife. 


that day alone, with one than onely, and had ſent away perforce 
all her ſervants from her to a market two miles of, he (I fay) 
with his man, can tell how ſhe died, which man being taken atter- 
ward for a fellony in the marches of Wales, and offering to pub- 
liſh the manhter of the ſaid murder, was made away privily in the 
priſon : and fir Richard himſelf dying about the ſame time in Lon- 
don, cried pitiouſly and blaſphemed God, and ſaid to a gentle- 
man of worſhip of mine acquaintance, not long before his death, 
that all the devils in hell did teare him in pieces. The wife alſo 
of Bald Butler, kinſman to my lord, gave out the whole tact a little 
' before her death. But to return unto my purpoſe, this was my 
lord's good fortune to have his wite dye, at that time when it was 
like to turne moſt to his profit *.“ | | 

When this book was republiſhed for reaſons of policy, in 1641, 
a metrical monologue called Leicęſter's Ghoſt, was appended to it, 
and there likewiſe the ſame fact is recorded. The following quo- 
tation is from a more perfect and ample Mf. copy of the fame poet. 

«© My firſt wife ſhe fell downe a paire of faires 
* Andbrake her necke, and fo at Conmore dyed, 
„ Whilſt her true ſervants led with ſmall affaires, 
«© Unto a fayre at Abbingdon did ride; | 
„This diſmall happ did to my wife betyde : 
© Whether ye call yt chance or deſtinie, 
Foo true yt is, ſhe did untimely dye.” 

Leſt it ſhould be objected to the probability of Shakſpeare's har- 
ing written the Tork/hire Tragedy, that he would not, on account 
of his intimacy with the friend of Eſſex, have treated the memory 
of Leiceſter with ſo much freedom, let me add, that the former 
was executed in 1600, and our author was therefore left at full li- 
berty to adopt the common ſentiments relative to this great but 
profligate ſtateſman. 

The foregoing paſſage in the 7ri/oire Tragedy has indeed al- 
ways ſtood within the reach of illuſtration, Leiceſter's Common- 
*-ea/th being a printed work, and conſequently in many hands. 
As the ſatire however, or foundation of the following line in the 
Rape of the Lock has not the fame advantage, I am tempted to 


_ * Shakſpeare appears likewiſe to have borrowed the following al- 
lufion from this book, and inſerted it in King John: © — ſhe ſtandeth 
ke a fiend or fury at the elbow of her Amadis, to firre him forward 
when occaſion ſha!l ſerve.” 
| « With him along is come the mother-queen, | 

*« An A1, ſtirring him to war and rite,” AQ II. Sc. 1, 


Un 2 deſert 
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Wife. Ha, who's that cry'd ? O me ! my children! 

Both, both, bloody, bloody ! 5 

5 Tz [ Catches up the youngeſt child, 

Huſ. Strumpet, let go the boy; let go the beggar. 
Wife. O my ſweet huſband ! = 
Huf. Filth, harlot. | 
Mie. O, what will you do, dear huſband ? 
Huſ. Give me the baſtard. 

Mie. Your own ſweet boy 
Huſ. There are too many beggars. 


deſert my ſubject, and render a long note ſtill longer, left a fact 
ſhould be forgotten which may afford gratification to innocent cu- 
rioſity. e | 85 
Men prove with child as powerful fancy works.” 
Rape of the Lock, Cant. iv. I. 53. 
The fanciful perſon here alluded to, was Dr. Edward Pelling, 
one of the chaplains to K. Charles II. James IT. William III. 
and Queen Anne. He held the livings of Great St. Helen's and 
Ludgate, a prebend of Weſtminſter, &c. Having ſtudied him- 
ſelf into the diſorder of mind vulgarly called the hyp, (for he 
rarely quitted his ftudy except during dinner-time,) between the 
age of forty and fifty he imagined himſelf to be pregnant, and 
forebore all manner of exerciſe, leſt motion ſhould prove inju- 
rious to his ideal burden. Nor did the whim evaporate till his 
wife had aſſured him ſhe was really in his ſuppoſed condition. This 
lady was maſculine and large-bon'd in the extreme; and our 
merry monarch Charles being told of the ſtrange conceit adopted 
by his chaplain, deſired to ſee her. He did; and, as ſhe quitted 
his preſence, he exclaimed with a good round oath, that “if 
any woman could get her huſband with child, it muſt be Mrs. Pel- 
ling.“ I received this narrative from one of the doctor's gran- 
daughters, who is ſtill alive, and remembers that the line of Pope 
already quoted, was always ſuppoſed to have reterence to the 
ſtory I have here intruded on the reader. 5 
1 may alſo add that Mr. Pope hus adopted the merriment in the 
next line, ” | | 
„And maids turn'd bottles call aloud for corks,” 
from the Loyal Subject of Beaumont and Fletcher, act iv. ſc. 2: 
BNQ2· - Arecvonmen now iS 
„ O'the nature of boilles, to be ſtopt with corks *”” 
8 | STEEVENS. 
Mother, mother; I am kilPd, mother.] So in Macbeth, lady 
Macduff's child ſays : 
He has kill d me, mother.” OSTEEVENSe 


Wike. 
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Wife. Good my huſband— 
Huſ. Doſt thou prevent me till ? 
Wife. O God! 
Huſ. Have at his heart. 
[ Siabs at the child in her arms. 
Wi fe. O, my dear boy ! 
Huf. Brat, thou ſhalt not live to ſhame thy houſe— 
Wife, Oh heaven [ She is hurt, and ſinks down. 
Huſ. And penth !-—-Now be gone: 
There's whores enough, and want would make thee 
one. 


Enter a Servant. 


Ser. O fir, what deeds are theſe ? 
Huſ. Baſe ſlave, my vaſsal ! 
Com'ſt thou between my fury to queſtion me“? 
Ser. Were you the devil, I would hold you, fir. 
Huſ. Hold me? Preſumption ! I'll undo thee for it. 
Ser. Sblood, you have undone us all, fir. 
Huſ. Tug at thy maſter ? 
Ser. Tug at a monſter. 
Huſ. Have I no power? Shall my flave fetter me? 
Ser. Nay then the devil wreſtles; } am thrown. 
Huj. O villain ! now Tl tug thee, now I'll tear 
thee 


* — want 3 male thee one. So in * y and Cleopatra: 
„ baut would perjure 
© The ne'er-touch'd veſtal. “' STEEVENS. 

3 Enter a luſty ſervant.) Thus the old copy. This ſcene bears 
ſome reſemblance to another in King Lear, where the ſervant 
ſtrires to prevent Cornwall from putting out the eyes of Gloſter, 

% my vaſſal! 
Thus Cornwall: — “ My k villain!“ SN 


Com''ſt thou between my fury to guęſtion me?] So in King - 


Lear : 
„Come not between the dragon and his wrath.” 
OTEEVENS» 


Uuz Set 


nr, Io HL worn » lee er 
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Set quick ſpurs to my vaſlal * ; ; bruiſe him, trample 
RA. 

So; I think thou wilt not follow me in haſte, 

My horſe ſtands ready ſaddled. Away, away; 

Now to my brat at nurſe, my ſucking beggar : 

Fates, I'll not leaye you one to trample on! ¶ Exif, 


SCENE VI. 
Court before the houſe. 
Euter H. od, 10 him the Maler of the Collere. 


Maſt. How i is it with you, fir ? 
Methinks you look of a diſtracted colour. 
Hu. Who, I, fir? "Tis but your fancy“. 
Pleaſe you walk in, fir, and I'll ſoon n you: 
I want one ſmall part to make up the ſum, 
And then my brother ſhall reſt ſatisfied. 
| Maſt. I ſhall be glad to lee 1 it's Sir, I'Il attend you. 


| [Exenm, 
5 — v0 l tear thee 
Set 5 _ to my val, Sc] 80 een 0 the Ser- 
yant ſays, 
He has 


torn 1 my fleſh with his blood- haſty ſpur. 
To render this intelligible, it ſhould be underſtood that the ancient 
ſpurs had rowels whole points were more than an inch long, with 
Keen broad edges like daggers. Percy, 
85 — Ju look of a diſtracted colour. | 
Huſ. ho, 1, fin? *Tis but your fancy.] So in Romeo and ale 
Balth. Your looks are pale and wild, 
T Rom. Tuſh! thou art decciv'd.” STEEVENS, 


SCENE 
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SCENE vn. 


A room in the honſe. 


The Wi fe, Servant, and Children diſcovered. 


Ser. Oh, I am ſcarce able to heave up myſelf, 
He has ſo bruis'd me with his deviliſh weight, 
And torn my fleth with his blood haſty ſpur : | 
A man before of eaſy conſtitution, 

Till now Hel power ſupplied, to his ſoul's wrong : 
O how damnation can make weak men ſtrong 7? ! 


Enter the Maſter of the College and tevo Servants. 


Ser. O the moſt piteous deed, fir, fince you 
came 
Maſt. A 4 greeting *! Hath he ſumm'd up 
theſe 
To ſatisfy his brother? Here's another; 
And by the bleeding intants, the dead mother. 
Wife. Oh! oh! 
Maſt. Surgeons! ſurgeons ! ſhe recovers life :— 
One of his men all faint and bloodicd ! 
1 Ser. Follow; our murderous maſter has took 
horſe 
To kill his child at nurſe. O, follow quickly. 
Maſt. I am the readieſt; it ſhall be my Charge 
To raiſe the town upon him 1. 


7 O, how damnation can make aveak men ſtrong 5 So in the 


c of Errors : 
More company: the n 1s Ar ong alin him.” 
STEEVENS, 
A deadly greeting !—}] This paſſage may not be unhappily 
illuſtrated by another in Titus Andronices : 
*6 'They greet in filence, as the dead are wont,” 
STEEVENS, 
To raiſe the town upon him.] The town of Calverly, as 7 am 
in formed, is about a mile from the ſpot where theſe murders were 
committed. STEEVENS. 


— 


U 4 4 Her. 


92 . ** 8 * : 7 93 
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1 Ser. Good fir, do follow him. 
——  [ Exeunt Maſter and two e 

Wi fe. 0 my children! 
1 Ser. How is it with my moſt afflicted miſtreſs 3 
Wife. Why do I now recover? Why half live, 
To ſee my children bleed before mine eyes? 
A fight able to kill a mother's breaſt, without 
An executioner.—W hat, art thou mangled too? 

1 Ser. I, thinking to prevent what his quick miſ- 

= chiefs 

Had ſo ſaon acted, came and ruſh'd upon bim. 
We ſtruggled ; but a fouler ſtrength than his 
O'erthrew me with his arms“; then did he bruiſe me, 
And rent my fleſh, and robb'd me of my hair; 
Like a man mad i in execution, 
Made me unfit to riſe and follow him. 

Wife. What is it has beguil'd him of all grace, 
And ſtole away humanity from his breaſt? 
To ſlay his children, purpoſe to kill his wife, 
And ſpoil ] his ſervants— 


Enter a Servant. 


Serv. Pleaſe you to leave this moſt accurſed place: ; 
A ſurgeon waits within. 
Mie. Willing to leave it ? 
Tis guilty of ſweet blood, innocent blood : 
Murder has took this chamber with full hands, 
And will ne'er out as long as the houſe ſtands. 
= Le, 


we Oterthrew me with his arms ; i.. employed his arms as its 
inſtrument, or agent, STEEVENS, | 
ie a man mad in execution, ] The ſervant means to compare 
his maſter either to a perſon whole rage kindles in the progreſs of 
its gratification ; or to a madman buſied in the commiſſion of fran- 
tick 18 STEEVENS, 


SCENE 
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SCENE VIII. 
A high road. 


Enter Huſband. He falls. 


Huf 0 ſtumbling jade! The ſpavin overtake thee! 
The fifty diſeaſes ſtop thee *! 
Oh, I am ſorely bruis'd ! Plague founder thee ! 
Thou run'ſt at eaſe and pleaſure. Heart of chance! 
To throw me now, within a flight o' the town ?, 
In ſuch plain even ground too ! *Sfoot, a man 
May dice upon it, and throw away the meadows “. 
Filthy beaſt ! | 
[ Cry zoithin.] Follow, follow, follow. | 
Huſ. Ha! 1 hear ſounds of men, like hue and 
cry. 
Up, up, and ſtruggle to thy horſe ; make on ; 
Diſpatch that little beggar, and all's done. 
| Cry within.) Here, here; this WAY, this way. 
Huſ. At my back? Oh, 
What fate have I ! my limbs deny me go 
My will is *bated 5 ; beggary claims a part. | 
O could 1 here reach to the infant's heart! 


Enter 


2 The je fi ty diſeaſes flop thee !] * Had be as many diſeaſes as two 

and fifty horſes,” occurs, I think, in the Taming of a Shrew. 
MaLoxk. 

There is an old book entitled the F fe ty Diſtaſes of a Horſe ; by 
Gervaſe Markham. SrEEVENs. 

3 — avithin à flight o“ the torun, ] Perhaps within an arrow's 
reach, A particular kind of ſmall arrow was called a Z;ght. See 
note on Much Ado about Nothing, vol. ii. p. 254. edit. 1778. 

MaALONE. 
— throw axvay the meadows.] Play for his eſtate. 
Marone. 

5 My will is bated; —] His aii (i. e. inclination) to murder 
his ſurviving infant, is by no means abated, for in the next line 
be wiſhes he could reach him. I believe we ſhould read My 
will is Z arr'd. So in another of our author's play $2 

% Who ſhall bar my will?“ 
| Many 
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Enter the Maſter of the College, three Gentlemen, and 
Attendants with halberds. | 


All. Here, here ; yonder, yonder. 
Maft. Unnatural, flinty, more than barbarous ! 
The Scythians, even the imarble-hearted Fates, 
Could not have acted more remorſeleſs deeds, 
In their relentleſs natures ?, than theſe of thine. 


Was 


Many inſtances of the uſe of this word may be found in Shak- 
ſpeare. STEEVES, | | 
He means, I think—** My intention to kill all my children is de- 
frated or overthrown. Beggary claims one of them.” To *bateor abate 
(from abatre Fr.) properly fignifies to overthrow. MaLone. 
Enter Maſter of the College, Sc.] Mr. Calverly is faid to have 
been taken by his own groom. STEEVENS. | | 
7 The Scythians or the marble-hearted Fates, Sc.] All the copies 
read, | | . | 
| * The Scythians zz their marble-hearted Fates — 
Dr. Percy propoſes to read, 52 8 
— in their marble-hearted frat — 
« j. e. their cruel, remorſeleſs, inhuman acts.“ The ſame miſ- 
take, he obſerves, has happened in the laſt act of Pericles (ante, 
p. 159.) where inſtead of | 
If that thy proſperous and artificial ate — 
he would read—artificial Feat. Hs 
The learned commentator's obſervations not having reached my _ 
hands till that play was printed off, I had not an opportunity. 
of availing myſelf of this ingenious emendation, which is in 
my opinion well entitled to a place in the text. I am not fo 
clear with reſpect to the correction of the preſent paſſage. Some 
change is certainly neceflary. But the reading propoſed by 
Mr. Steevens offering a more poetical image, I have adopted it, 
with a flight variation. In our old plays zz was frequently printed 
inſtead of even, See a note on APs Ill that Ends Well, ante, 
Vol. I. p. 135. MaLons, e | 
J he Scythians in their marble-hearted fates, 
Could not have ated more remorſeloſi deeds | 
In their relenthfs natures, — ] I ſuſpect we ought to read, 
| The Scythians, or the marble- hearted Fates, | 
1. e. the unrelenting deſtinies. Fears (the reading propoſed by 
Dr. Percy) and deeds, are too much alike ; and “ in their feats,” 
and * zz their natures” are likewiſe expreſſions placed offenſively 
| | | near 
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Was this the anſwer I long waited on ? 
The ſatisfaction for thy priſon'd brother? 
 Huſ. Why he can have no more of us than ourſkins*, 
And ſome of them want but fleaing. 
1 Gent. Great fins have made him impudent ?. 
Maft. He has ſhed ſo much blood, that he cannot bluſh, 
2 Gent. Away with him; bear him to the juſtice's. 
A gentleman of worſhip dwells at hand: 
There ſhall his deeds be blaz'd !. 
Huſ. Why all the better. 
My glory 'tis to have my action Known; 
I grieve for nothing, but I mits'd of one. 
Maft. There's little of a father in that grief * : 
Bear him away. FED | [ Exeunt. 


near each other. I may add that the perpetrator of a ſavage act 
is properly ſtyled arble-Hearted, (an epithet appropriated to a fiend 
in King Lear, as flony-hearted is to the companions of Falſtaff in King 
Henry IV. P. I.) but to talk of the heart of a Feat is to deal in 
language ſo figurative as to want ſomewhat of propriety. A train 
ef thought reſembling this, occurs in K. Henry V. P. III: 
„ That face of his the hungry cannibals _ 
« Would not have touch'd, would not have ſtain'd with 
«© blood: | | 
© But you are more inhuman, more inexorable 
O, ten times more, —than tygers of Hyrcania.” 
OTEEVENS. 
He can have no more of us than our ſhins, | This is proverbial, 
© You can have no more of a cat than her ſkin.” SrEEVENs. 
Great fins have made bim impudent, Sc.] do in K. Henry V. 
P..JIL; | 
E his face is, vizor-like, unchanging, 
„ Made impudent with uſe of evil deeds.” STEEVENS, 
* There ſhall his deeds be blaz d] To 6lqze is to publiſh, to 
make known. So in Romeo aud Juliet: 
6 till we can find a time : 
*© To blaze your marriage.” 
Yet 4/az'd1n the play before us may mean the ſame as Saxon d, the 
term in heraldry, ſignifying depicted in proper colours. Shakſpeare 
has this phraſe in Othello, Cymbeline, J ue Night, Se. 


OTEEVENS. 


I grieve for nothing, but I m'/”d of one. 
Maſt. There's little of a father in that grief:] Thus in Mr. Rowe's 
Tamerlane : 3 ** 95 | 
5+ Die Sęlima? — was that a Father's voice?“ SrEREVExNS. 


SCENE 
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"8 CEN E I 

A room in the houſe of a Magiſtrate. 

Enter a Knight, and three Gentlemen. 


Knight. Endanger'd ſo ils 3 » murder'd his 
children! 8 
1 Gent. So the cry goes. : 
Knight. J am ſorry I cer knew him; 
That ever he took life and natural being 
From ſuch an honour'd ſtock, and fair deſcent, 
Till this black minute without ſtain or blemiſh 6. 


1 Gent. Here come the men. 


Enter Nagler of the College, &c. with the Priſonr 


Knight. The ſerpent of his houſe 5 } I am ſorry 
For this time, that I am in place of juſtice. 

Maft. Pleaſe you, fir— - 

Knight. Do not repeat it twice; 1 know too much; 6, 


3 So the cry goes. ] i. e. fo they thy: The ſame phraſe, which 
was once a common one, occurs in Othello: 
Why, che cry goes that you ſhall marry her.” 
STEEVENS. 
4 Till this black minute <vith:ut Hain or blemiſb.] It ſhould ſeem 
from hence that the worthy magiſtrate was the only perſon in the 
neighbourhood unacquainted with this gentleman's courſe of life, 
or that he thought his preceding extravagance, and inhumanity 
to his wife, was no difgrace to his family, The farther I pro- 
ceed, the more am I convinced that our little drama was a piece of 
bach patchwork. See note the laſt. Sr EEE s. 

The ſerpent of his houſe: —] Perhaps he is ſo denominated be- 
a he had deſtroyed his whole family, as the ſerpeut of Aaron 
fwallowed all its kindred ſnakes produced by the ſorcerers of 
Egypr. STEEVENS, | 

Do not repeat it tavice; J know too much: 1] Thus in Cyme 
vil.nc: 

„ Spare your arithmetick : 
6 Qnee, and a million,” STEEVENS» 


Would 
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Would it had ne'er been thought on! Sir, I wed 

For you. 

1 Gent. Your father's forrows are alive in me 7. 
What made you ſhow ſuch monſtrous cruelty ? 

Huſ. In a word, fir, I have conſum'd all, play'd 
away long-acre ; and 1 thought it the charitableſt 
deed I could do, to cozen beggary, and knock my 
houſe o' the head. 

Knight. O, in a cooler blood you will repent it. 

Hu. I repent now that one is left unkill'd ; 

My brat at nurſe. I would full fain have wean'd him. 
Knight. Well, I do not think, dur! in to-morrow's 
| judgment, 

The terror will fit cloſer to your foul *, 
When the dread thought of death remembers you ? ; 
To further which, take this ſad voice from me, 
Never was act play'd more unnaturally. 

Huf. I thank you, fir. 

Knight. Go lead him to the gaol : 

Where juſtice claims all, there muſt pity fail, 

Huſ. Come, come; away with me 


[ Exeunt Huſband, r. 


7 Yr our fathers ſorrows are alive in me :] i. e. what your father 
would have felt on this occaſion, had he been alive, I feel. So 
in Othello : 


„ thy father, — did he live now, 
«© This fight would make him do a deſperate turn, &c.” 
STEEVENS. 
8 in to- morrow's jadgment, 
The terror will fit cégſer to your ſoul,] So in King Ni- 
chard III. 
Let me /it heavy on thy ſoul to-morrow.” STERVENS. 
pen the dread thought of death cen you:] When 
death ſhall be thought on; ſhall remind 8 of what you have 
done. So in K. Henny 
. myſelf have play? d. 
“ The interim, by remembering you 'tis paſt. „ MAL ONE. 
Come, come; away with me.] Dame Eleanor Cobham, in the 
Second Part of King Henry 8 N the ſame impatience on 2 
Amilar occaſion: 


«+ Go, lead the way; I long to ſee my priſon.“ 
STEEV ENS. 


Maft 
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Maſt. Sir, you deferve the worſhip of your place: 
Would all did ſo! In you the law is grace. | 
Knight. It is my wiſh it ſhould be ſo.—Ruinous man! 
The deſolation of his houſe, the blot . 
Upon his predeceflors' honour'd name! 
That man is neareſt ſhame, that is paſt ſhame *, 
ee „ en. 
E 
Before Calverly Hall. 


Enter Huſvand guarded, Maſter of the College, Gentlemen, 
and Attendants. V 


Huſ. 1 am right againſt my houſe, — ſeat of my an- 
ceſtors *: PE 


* That man is ncareſt ſhame, that is pot Name.] The compoſitor 
perhaps caught this word from the end of the line. The author, I 
believe, wrote : 

That man is neareſt /, that is paſt ſhame. Matrox. 

*I am right againſt ny houſe, ſeat of my anceflors -] | am told, 
ſuch general horror was inſpired by the fact on which this play 
is founded, that the manſion of Mr, Calverly was relinquiſhed by 
all his relations, and being permitted to decay, has never fince 
proved the reſidence ot perſons of faſhion or eſtate, being at pre- 
tent no more than a farm-houſe, They ſay alſo, it would be difficult 
even now to perſuade ſome of the common people in the neigh- 
bourhood, but that the unjortunate maſter = Calverly Hall un- 
derwent the fate of Regulus, and was rolled down the hill before 
his own ſeat, encloſed in a barrel {tuck with nails. Such is one 
of the {tories current among the yeomanry of the circumjacent vil- 
lages ; where it is likewiſe added, that the place of Mr. Calverly's 
interment was never exactly known, ſeveral coffins ſuppoſed to be 
filled with ſand having been depoſited in various pariſhes, that his 
remains might elude the purſuit of the populace, who threatened. 
to expoſe them to publick infamy on a gibbet. They were ima- 
gined however at laſt to have been clandeſtinely conveyed into the 
family vault in Calverly church, where the bodies of his children 
lie; and it was long believed that his ghoſt rode every night with 
dreadful cries through the adjoining woods, to the terror of thoſe 
whoſe buſineſs compelled them to travel late at night, or early 
in the morning.—l have related all this mixture of truth and 
fable, only to gain an opportunity of obſerving that no murders 
were ever more deeply execrated, or bid fairer for a laſting re- 


membrance. OTEEVENS. | 
| I hear 
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I hear my wife's alive, but much. endanger'd. 
Let me entreat to ſpeak with her, betore 


The priſon gripe me. 


His Wife is brought in. 
Gent. See, died ſhe comes of herſelf. 
Wife. O my ſweet huſband, my dear diſtreſs'd huſ- 
..-”. band, 
Now in the bands of unrelenting laws, 
My greateſt ſorrow, my extremeſt bleeding; 


Now my ſoul bleeds 3. 

Huf. How now ? Kind to me ? Did I not wound 
thee ? 

Left thee for deadꝰ 

Wife. Tut, far, far greater wounds did ay breaſt 
feel; 

Unkindneſs ſtrikes a deeper wound chan ſteel. 

Lou have been ſtill unkind to me. 

Huſ. Faith, and ſo I think I have; 

I did my murders roughly out of hand, 

Deſperate and ſudden ; but thou halt devis'd 

A fine way now to kill me“: thou haſt given mine 

eyes 


3 Now my ſoul bleeds.] So in Timon: | 
bleed inwardly for my lord.” STEEvENS. 
laid wy murders roughly, out of hand, 
Deſperate and ſudden ; but thou Haft 4 
A fine We to kill me: — ] Thus in Cymbeline : 
| how ue this tyrant 
4 Can tickle where ſhe wounds.” 
The ſentiment, taken all together, reſembles a paſſage at the 
concluſion of Juvenal's ſixth Satire. 
— Tyndaris illa bipennem 
Inſulſam et fatuam dextra læwaque tenebat : 
At nunc res agitur tenui pulmone rubete. 
do not, however, ſuppoſe that our author had ever read Ju- 
wenal, I only add this remark to ſpare ſome other critick the 
trouble of introducing it with all the pomp of' diſcovery, as a 
proof that the 7” — Tragedy "was the — of a ſcholar. 
| STEEVENS. 


See 
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Seven wounds apiece. Now glides the devil from me, 


Departs at every joint; heaves up my nails. 
O catch him torments, that were ne'er invented ! 
Bind him one thouſand more 5, you blefled angels, 
In that pit bottomleſs ! Let him not rife 
To make men act unnatural tragedies ; 
To ſpread into a father *, and in fury 
Make him his children's executioner ; 
Murder his wife, his ſervants, and who not ?— 
For that man's dark, where heaven is quite forgot 7, 
Wife. O my repentant huſband ! 
Huſ. O my dear ſoul, whom 1 too much have 
wrong'd; . 
For death I die *, and for this have I long'd, 
Fife. Thou ſhould'ſt not, be aſſur'd, for theſe 
„die „ 
If the law could forgive as ſoon as 1. 
| The two children laid oui. 
Huf. What fight 1s yonder ? 85 


5 Bind him one thouſand more,— ] One thouſand years more. 
MaLone. 


The author alludes to that paſſage in the Revelations, chap. xx. 


ver. 1, 2, 3, where St. John ſays, he ſaw an angel come down from 
heaven, &c. who laid hold on the dragon, that old ſerpent, which 
is the devil and faran, and . bound him a thoy/and years; and caſt 
him into the Sortomleſs pit, &c, PERCY. 
s To ſpread into afather,—] i. e. to extend the influence of 
cruelty, till even fathers become the murderers of their children. 


| | 5 £20. DTERVENS. 
7 — that man's dark, where heaven is quite forgot.] So in Mea- 
ſure for Meaſure: _ | | | | 


„ when once our grace we have forgot, 
4 Nothing goes right — “ STEEVENS, 5 
8 Por death I die,. —] So in another of out author's plays: 
«© death for a deadly deed.” STzxtvens. 
» Thou ſhoula'ft not, be aſſur d, for theſe fatlts die, 
ile law could forgive as foon as J.] So in Fane Shore, 
Aticia fays to Haſtings as he is going to the block : 
«© O, that inhuman Gloſter could be mov'd 
„ But half ſo eaſily as I can pardon,“ BOTEEvVENS. 
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Wife. O, our two bleeding boys, 
Laid forth upon the threſhold. 
Huf. Here's weight eo to make a heart-ſtring 
crack *. 
O were it lawful that your pretty ſouls 
Might look from heaven into your father's eyes, 
Then ſhould you ſee the penitent glaſſes melt, 
And both your murders ſhoot upon my cheeks 1 
But you are playing in the angels“ laps, 
And will not look on me, who, void of grace, 
Kill'd you in beggary. 
O that I might my wiſhes now attain, 
I ſhould then wiſh you living were again, 
Though I did beg with you, which thing I fear'd ; 
O, 'rwas the enemy my eyes ſo blear'd ? 7 


O, would you could pray heaven me to forgive, 


That will unto my end repentant live! 
Wife. It makes me even forget all other forrows ., 


And oo apart with this. 
Offi 
— to make a heart - ſtring crack. ] So in Hamlet: 
No cracks the cordage of a noble heart.” STEEVENS. 


2 And both your murders ſhoot upon my cheeks!) If I underſtand 
this line, 1t ſhould ſeem to mean that bluſhes or tears for your mur- 


ders Gould dart along my cheeks, STEEVENS. 


O, *zwas the enemy my eyes ſo blear'd !] i. e. the devil, whom 
our author calls in Macbeth ** — the common enemy of mankind. * 
To blear the eye was anciently a vulgar phraſe ſignifying to de · 


ceive. So in the Taming of the Shrew : 


„While counterfeit ſuppoſes blear'd thine eyne.” STEEVENS, 
O tas the enemy my eyes /o Blear'd !] Scil. the devil, Satan, 
which word fignifies in Hebrew emphatically the adverſary, EE 
PERCY. 
* It makes me even forget all other ſorrows, 
And leave part with this.] The firſt line 18 like another in 
G | 
— it engluts and ' fwallows other ſorrows,” 


Of the bemidich I do not comprehend the meaning; but ſuſpeR 
2 corruption, and that we ſhould read — 


And hve apart with this. | 
i. e. and brood over this alone. So in the Winter's s Tate: 
„AA therefore I keep it 


“ Lonely, apart.“ | 
Vor. II. * X x | To 
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Offi. Come, will you go? 

Huſ. I'll kits the blood I ſpilt, and then Pl g0 
My ſoul is bloodied, well may my lips be ſo. 
Farewel, dear wife z now thou and [ mutt part; 
of thy wrongs repent me with my heart. 

Wife. O ſtay; ; thou ſhalt not go. 

Huſ. That's but in vain; you ſee it muſt be ſo. 
Farewel ye bloody aſhes of-my boys ! 
My puniſhments are their eternal joys 5. 

Let every fathcr look into my deeds, 


And then their heirs may proſper, while mine bleeds", 
| Exeunt Hujvand and Officers, 


Wi fe. More wretched am I now wn this Ciſtrels, 
Than former ſorrows made me. 

Mast. O kind wife, 
Be comforted; one joy is yet un murder 'd; 
You have a boy at nurte ; your joy's in him. 
Wife. Dearer than all is my poor huſband's life. 
Heaven give my body ſtrength, which is yet faint 
With much expence of blood, and I will kneel, 


To leave, 3 er, in ancient language, ſignifies to ceaſe, to . 
Phe. We might therefore produce ſenſe by ſupplying the ad- 
verb to: 

And leave 70 part with this. 

i. e. all my other forrows are ſwallowed up 1n this one; which, 
being on account of a huſband I loved, is fo dear to me that I am 
doth to part with it. STEEVENS. 

This line being unintelligible as it ſtands in the old copy, I 
Have inſerted the firſt reading propoſed by Mr. Steevens, in the text, 
In King N we meet with a ſimilar alluſion: 

„Here I and Sorrow ſit.“ MATONE. 
9 My #: puniſhments are their eternal joys.] i e. the fact for which 
I am to ſuffer, has proved their introduction to ev verlaſting happt- 
neſs. STEEVENS. 
„ Let every father look into my deeds, 

And then their heirs may proſper while mine bleeds.) The 
concluding lines of Dr. Young s Brothers bear ſome reſemblance 
to thele : I 
„ 'Fremble, ye parents, for the child ye lore, 
For your Demetrius ;. mine is doom'd to bleed, 


A guiltleſs victim for +75 father's deed," STEEVE NS. 
_ Sue 
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Sue for his life, number up all my friends 
To plead for pardon for my dear huſband's life. 
Maſt. Was it in man to wound ſo kind a creature? 
I' ever praiſe a woman for thy ſake. | 
I muſt return with grief; my anſwer's ſet ? ; 
7 ſhall bring news weighs heavier than the debt. 
Two brothers, one in bond lies overthrown, 
This on a deadlier execution *; [ Exeunt omnes. 


7 — my anſwer's ſet;] i. e. fixed, ſettled. A metaphor from 
the fixing of colours. So in Tavelfth Night: He's drunk, fir 
Toby, above an hour agone ; his eyes were /e at eight i'the 
morning.“ OTEEVENS. | | 
on a deadlier execution.] A quibble between execution, the 
writ in law, and eæecution, or death, by publick juſtice, 
| STEEvENS. 
Concerning this play J have not been able to form any decided 
opinion. The arguments produced by Mr. Steevens in ſupport 
of its authenticity, appear to me to have conſiderable weight. If 
its date were not ſo preciſely aſcertained, little doubt would re- 
main, in my mind at leaſt, upon the ſubject. I find it however 
difficult to believe that Shakſpeare could have written Macbeth, 
King Lear, and the Yorkſhire Tragedy, at nearly the ſame period. 
| MaLloNE. 

The Yorkſhire Tragedy hath been frequently called Shakſpeare's 
earlieſt attempt in the drama; but molt certainly it was not 
written by our poet at all, The fact on which it is built, was 
perpetrated no ſooner than 1605; much too late for ſo mean a 
performance from the hand of Shakſpeare. FARMER. 

Long ago was it obſerved by Dr. Johnſon, that from mere in- 
equality in works of imagination nothing could with exactneſs be 
inferred ; but if Dr. Farmer's argument be allowed to operate in 
reſpect to Shakſpeare on this occaſion, may it not be employed 
hereafter with equal force in regard to Dryden and Rowe? It will 
ſurely tend to prove that the author of Don Sebaſtian did not finiſh 
his dramatick career with ſo mean a performance as Love Tri- 
umphant, or that the deſpicable Biter was produced earlier than 
all the other plays by the ſame hand, as much as that Shakſpeare 
was not the writer of the York/hire Tragedy, becauſe it is unworthy 
of his ripen'd genius and amended judgment. 

I confeſs I have always regarded this little drama as a genuine 
but a haſty production of our author v. Though he was ſeldom 


It was not only printed as Shakſpeare's, but is entered with his 
name on the Stationers* Books. See alſo the coincidences between 
his other plays and this, which, conſidering its ſize, exhibits as many 
as will be found in Pericles. | 
EE X x 2 vi- 
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vigilant of reputation as a poet, he might ſometimes. have heen 
attentive to gain as a manager. Laying hold therefore on the 


popular narrative * of this bloody buſineſs,” it was natural 


enough that he ſhould immediately adapt it to the ſtage. His 
play indeed has all the marks of an unpremeditated compoſition, 
As faſt as ideas on the ſubject preſented themſelves, whether clothed 
in verſe or proſe, they ſeem to have been thrown on paper, with- 
out the ſlighteſt regard to method or unitormity of writing, The 
piece was probably meant for repreſentation no longer than while 


its original continued freſh in the memory of the audience; and 
we therefore find the corruptions in it are few, being proportioned 


to the ſhortneſs of its run.— Other reaſons, however, may be aſ- 
ſigned for the appearance of a tragedy compreſſed within ſuch 


narrow limits. Perhaps it was contrived as a prop to ſome feeble, 


or as a ſupplement to ſome ſcanty pertormance ;—was produced 
through a wiſh to join with three particular friends in the enter- 
tainment of a ſingle afternoon ; —or was only intended as a ſketch 
which the author would at leiſure have tranſplanted on a more ex- 
tenſive canvas. It is poſſible alſo that it was manufactured out of 
ſome looſe unconnected ſcenes, attempted in the infancy. of Shak- 
ſpeare's art , being meant by him to have comprehended the 
whole circle of misfortunes incident to an unthinking London Pro- 
digal I; and as this intention of his was divulged in the theatre 
; | | p among 
On the r2th of June 1605, the following entry was made on the 
books of the Stationers' Company: Twoo unnaturall murthers 
the one practiſed by Mr. Coverley a Yorkſhire gent. uppon his wife, 
and happend on his children the 23d of April 1605. The other 
practiſed by Mrs. Browne and performed by her ſervant upon her 
huſband who in Lent laſt were executed at Berry in Suffolke.“ 


Again, July 1605: © A ballad of a lamentable murther done in 


| Yorkeſhire by a gent. uppon 2 of his owne children ſore wounding 


his wife and nurſe,” _ 

Again, Auguſt 24, 1605: The Arraignement and Condemp- 
nacion of Mr. Calverly at Yorke in Auguſte 16035.“ 

+ The frequent mixture of chime with blank verſe, may ſerve to 


firengthen this ſuppoſition, | | 
The hero of the York/hire Tragedy firſt enters reflecting on the 


fatal throw that coſt him the ſmall remains of his fortune. Concern- 


ing this too he expreſſes himſelf as of a recent calamity, an occur- 
rence that had happened immediately before his appearance on the 
ſcene, | 5 

Pax 0 the laſt throw, &c, 

Here Mr. Malone obſerves, that being juſt returned from London 
into the country, the circumſtance which occaſioned his final loſs 
might yet be uppermoſt in his mind. I am ſtill however influenced 
by the ſuſpicion I have already encouraged ; [See p. 637, 641, &c.] 
for conſidering the ſtate of roads a century and a half ago, our hero 
could not have reached his ſeat at Calverly in leſs than fix or eight 


days; and before that time was elapſed, it is natural to conceive _ 
| | 2 | | 2 


r . 2 - 
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among his comrades, it might prove the reaſon why another piece 
with the ſame title was afterwards aſcribed to him. When the 
news of the Yorkſhire cataſtrophe arrived in London, he might 
have been tempted to accommodate this his early prolufion, as 
well as haſte would permit (for indeed his later corrections often 
militate againſt his original plans) to the particulars of another 
ſtory, (as Otway has ſince converted Romeo into the younger Ma- 
_ rius) for many events are introduced into our tragedy which form 
no part of the tale as I received it from a perſon who had heard it 
frequently related in the pariſh where the hero of it lived. Hence 
the incongruity of the beginning, &c. with all the reſt, and the 
accumulation of incidents neither to be found in Stowe's con- 
tinuator, or the ballads of the age, which uſually confined them- 
ſelves within the bounds of circumſtantiality and truth. Yer 
whatever was its origin or mode of conſtruction, though by no 
means one of our author's moſt powerful effuſions, it is ſtill en- 
titled to better treatment than it has hitherto met with from its va- 
rious editors. If, on the whole, it has leſs poetical merit than 
| ſome of the ſerious dialogues in the Mid/ummer Night's Dream, or 
Love's Labour's Loſt, it has ſurely as much of nature as will be diſ- 
covered in many parts of theſe deſultory dramas. Murder, which 
appears ridiculous in Titus Andronices, has its proper effect in the 
Yorkſhire Tragedy; and the command this little piece may claim 
over the paſſions, will be found to equal any our author has veſted 
in the tragick diviſions of Tro/lus and Crefſida,— | had almoſt ſaid in 
King Richard the Second, which criticks may applaud, though the 
ſucceſſive audiences of more than a century have reſpectfully flum- 
bered over it as often as it has appeared on the ſtage. Mr. Gar- 
rick had once reſolved on its revival; but his good ſenſe at laſt 
overpowered his ambition to raiſe it to the dignity of the acting 
lift, Vet our late Roſcius's chief expectations from it, as he bim- 
ſelf confeſſed, would have been founded on ſcenery diſplaying the 
magnificence of our ancient barriers. To return to my ſubject, 
this tragedy in miniature (exhibiting at leatt three of the cha- 
racteriſticks of Shakſpeare, J mean his quibbles, his facility of 
metre, and his ſtruggles to introduce comick ideas into tragick 
| ſituations) appears at preſent betore the reader with every advan- 
tage that a careful compariſon of copies, and attention to ob- 


all his recollection of the pat ticulars of loſs muſt have given way to 
the ſingle overwhelming idea of hopeleſs miſery and deciſive ruin. 

If, as Mr, Malone obſerves, (p. 633) this couple were juſt arrived 
from the metropolis, how happened it that no application was 
made by the wife (as ſoon as her huſhand was beggared by gaming) 
to her uncle who reſided in London? Was it neceſlary for her to 
travel down into Yorkſhire, only that ſhe might return to town, 
and then go back again? I am more and more confirmed in my for- 
mer belief, that this play was baſtily and careleſsly conſtructed with 
heterogeneous materials, | | 2 

| » 2 3 ſcurities, 
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ſcurities, could beſtow on it; and yet among the {light outlines of 


our theatrical Raphael, and not among his finiſhed paintings, can 


it expect to maintain a place. | 
The Companion to the Playbouſe however informs us that the late 


Mr. Aaron Hill has founded on it “ a very beautiful piece of one 


act, entitled Fatal Extravagance.” It was repreſented, if not 
publiſhed, in 1720, under the name of Joſeph Mitchell, an un- 


fortunate though an amiable man, who was then in need of pe- 


cuniary aſſiſtance. I have never met with this production; but 
additional reſpect is ſurely due to the plot of the Yorkſhire Tra- 
gedy, ſince it has been adopted by the tranſlator of Merope and 


: Zayre, who poſſeſſed no common ſhare of dramatick ſagacity „and 


has the merit of being the firſt who ſnowed our theatrical adven- 
turers the Way into the treaſury of Holtaire. Mr. Hill, however, 
was not, like ſome of his ſucceſſors, a borrower without acknow- 


ledgement, or a copier who had produced no originals, 
As the ability and erudition difplayed by Mr. Malone in the 


publication of the preceding plays, cannot fail to obtain for them ; 


a greater number of readers than they have hitherto met with, 
perhaps this is no improper time to ſuggeſt an inquiry how it 
happened that the name of Shakſpeare ſhould be prefixed to five 
dramas of diſcordant ſtyles, and inconſiderable merit, rather than 
to as many others approaching nearer to his own language, and 


not altogether ſo much beneath his acknowledged excellence. 


The ſcanty light I can throw on this matter, is by ſuppoſing that 


our author had caſually mentioned a future deſign of adopting 
| ſubjects ſimilar to thoſe of Locrine, the Puritan, &c; and was al 
terwards known to have been inſtrumental in bringing pieces with 


ſuch titles on the ſtage ;—or that he recommended” ſome trivial al- 
terations in them while they were yet in rehearſal ;—or that their 
real owners being carefully concealed, theſe productions were im 

puted to him as to one whole reputation was belt able to promote. 
their ſale, or ſupport their credit with an audience, The neceiiity 
of ſheltering the plays of unpopular poets under borrowed names, 
was, I believe, at that period unknown, as well as the more ma— 
licious practice of fathering unſucceſs ful ſcenes on perſons by whom 
they were never written. Neither was it then cuſtomary (as ſince) 
for diſtinguiſhed authors to lend or fell their names, or to perin;: 

(like ſome Italian artiſts) the ſcholar to vend his paintings for tho'e 


of the maſter. It ſeems however that it was not unuſual for bool, - 


ſellers to iſſue out the works of one man under the nominal fauc- 
tion of another. Heywood, in his preface to the Brazen Age, 
complains that a noted pedagogue had impudently ſtolen from 
him certain verfions of Ovid, and publiſhed them as his own. 
Shirley likewiſe claims a play which was ſent into the world as 
Fletcher's *. I know indeed that our ancient ſtationers were 


* Theſe particulars eſcaped me till after the laſt edition of Shak- 


ſpeare was promos off. See note on Pericles, P. 176. 
nO\ 
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not very ſcrupulous in this particular F. Anticipated by their ri- _ 
vals in procuring copies of ſome of Shakſpeare's genuine labours, 
by way of retaliation they might have placed his name before the 
next tragedies or comedies that fell into their hands. Part of this 
indeed is but conjecture I have merely ſtarted the ſubject, and 
leave it to be purſued by literary antiquarians whoſe ſagacity and 
experience are greater than mine; repeating only that Locrine and 
tae Puritan were poſſibly the works of two different academicks; 
that Oldcaſtle and Cromavell (as Dr. Farmer obſerves) might be 
ranked among the almoſt innumerable dramas of Heywood ; and 
that the Prodigal, having nothing characteriſtick in its compo- 
fition, may with equal likelihood be aſcribed to a pen diſtinct from 
all the reſt, Here however I ſhould obſerve that Locrine, Crom- 
avell, and the Puritan, were not publickly aſcribed to our author 
| till the appearance of the folio in 1664. What has been previoully 
4 urged with relation to the Tavo Noble Kinſimen, Pericles, and the 
3 Yorkſhire Tragedy, 1s ſubmitted to every reader with that total 
b diffidence which ſhould always accompany imperfect knowledge, 
and would by no means diſgrace even opinions built on more ſolid 
grounds than thoſe of bare probability. | | 
cannot conclude this note without obſerving how fortunate a 
circumſtance it is for any ſociety, and eſpecially for one imme- 
diately ſubſervient to learning, when an intelligent man 1s placed 
by the chance of rotation at its head. Jo the careful reſearches 
and liberal curioſity of Mr. Lockyer Davis, the preſent Maſter of 
the Stationers* Company, we owe a recent diſcovery of the greater 
part of the firſt volume of their records, which was long ſuppoſed 
to have been loſt through neghgence, or to have been deſtroyed 
in the fire of London. The numberleſs dates of our earlieſt inter- 
ludes, plays, ballads, &c. which will hereafter be aſcertained by 
the aid of theſe annals, cannot tail to rank the name of the gen- 
tleman already mentioned among thoſe of the beſt benefactors to | | 
the hiſtory of ancient Engliſh literature. Many of our critical or | 
biographical performances may alfo in time to come be indebred 
to the warmth of his zeal, and the ſucceſs of his inveſtigations. At 
leuſt | am ſure that the labour of turning over the memoirs which 
he has reſcued from oblivion, will be conſiderably alleviated, 
ſhould his ſucceſſors entruſt them to future authors, with a rea- 
dineſs and politeneſs like his own. STEEVENs. 
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+ I affirm this on repeated inſpection of their books, in which both 
their frequent frauds and invaſions of each other's property, and their 
reſpective fines on diſcovery, are minutely recorded. The names of 
eight of the printers of the quarto editions of our author's plays, 
appear on the liſt of theſe delinquents. 
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APPENDIX TO VOL. I. 


(Page 2.) To the liſt of dramatick performances exhibited 
between 1592 and 1600 add Vi BeguiPd, MALONE. 

(Page 53.) Add to note (!)] Sep. 7, 1593, was entered on 
the Stationers* Books, by R. Jones “ A comedie entitled 4 
knack how to know a knave, newly ſet forth, as it hath been 
ſundrye times plated by Ned Allen and his company, with 


Ken pe's applauded merryment of the Men of Gotham.” 


In the Bodleian Library, among the books given to it by 


Robert Burton, is the following tract, bound up with a few 
others of the ſame ſize in a quarto volume marked L, 62d. art. 


« Kemp's nine daies wonder performed in a daunce from 
% London to Norwich Containing the pleaſure, paines and 


„ kind entertainment of William Kemp between London 


and that city, in his late morrice. Wherein is ſomewhat 
r fet downe worth note; to reprooue the ſlaunders ſpred of 


a him: many things merry, nothing hurtfull. Written by 


<« himſelfe to ſatisſie his friends.” (Lond. E. A. for Nicholas 
Ling. 1600. b. 1. — With a wooden cut of Kemp as a morris 
dancer, preceded by a fellow with a pipe and drum, whom 
he (in the book) calls Thomas Slye, his taberer.) It is de- 
dicated to “ The true ennobled lady, and his moſt bountifull 
© miſtris, miſtris Anne Fitton, mayde of honour to the molt 
te ſacred mayde royall queene Elizabeth.” MALONE. 

(P. 61.) Line ult. add as a note] © An Enterlude of the 
life and death of Heliogabalus” was entered on the Stationers' 
Books by John Danter in 1594. MALONE. 


„% The following references are to the volumes and pages 
of the laſt edition of Shakſpeare's plays. 
Ts TEMES 
(Vol. I. p. 4.) Whatever might have ſuggeſted to Shak- 


ſpeare the fable of this drama, it is obvious to remark that 
he frequently refers in it to the late diſcoveries made in Ame- 


rica, and the adventures thither, which ſo many engaged in 


from the hopes of inordinate gain. The abſurd ſtories brought 


from thence by thoſe who had been thither, concerning the 
coun- 
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country, its natives, and preternatural inhabitants, gave 
ample ſcope to the poet for diiplaying a ſyſtem of magick 
and dæmonology, happily adapted to the popular belief of 
his time; and allo for ridiculing that boundleſs credulity and 
avarice, which then ſo generally prevailed. IIENLEV. 
„ | O, I have ſuffer'd 
With thoſe that I ſaw ſuffer à brave veſſel, 
Who had, no doubt, fome noble creatures in "I 
Dajtd all to preces.] How fine a-contralt to the ſenti- 
ment in Lucretius | 
Suave, mari magno turbantibus æquora ventis, 
E terra magnum alierius ſpectare laborem 
Non quia vexari quemquan eſt jucunda voluptas, 
Sed, quibus ipſe malis careas, quia cernere ſuave eſt, 
(P. 16.) (So dear the love my people bore me ) nor ſet, &c.] 
There is in this line a redundant fyllable. Perhaps nr = 
to be omitted, and the paſſage thus regulated : 
Eos Dear, they durſt not 
“(So dear the love my people bore me) ſet 
& A mark ſo bloody on the buſineis.” MaLons. 
(P. 17.) 4 rotlen carcaſs cf a boat] Ihe fir ſt toJio reads, 
butt. HENLEY. 


Ibid. pen 1 have deck'd the fea with dreps fuil ſalt.] To 


deck, I am told, fignifies in the North, to /printle j dis, Sax. 
See Ray's Dict. of North Country Winds. v. to deg and to leh; 
and his Diet. of South and Eaſt Country I/ords, v. dag. The 
latter ſignifies dew upon graſs; hence doge/e-tatled, MALONE, 
(P. 18.) Than other 8 can] Firſt tolio, princeſſe. 
HENLEY, 
(P. 19.) Al hail, great maſter ! grave fir, hail ! I come 
To anſwer thy beſt pleaſure ; beit te fly, Sc.] Imitated 
by Fletcher in he Fuithful Shepherdeys : 
1 tell me ſweeteſt, 
„% What new ſervice now is meeteſt 
For the ſatyre; ſhall I ſtray 
e In the middle ayre, and ſtay 
he ſailing racke, or nimbly take 
« Hold by the moone, and gently make 
Suit to the pale queene of night, 
* For a beame to give me light ? 
Shall J dive into the ſea, 
And biing thee coral, making wa 
1 hrough the rifing waves, &c,” HENLEY. 
Which of theie two pieces preceded the other has not been 
alCcr- 
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aſcertained. 
no date. It was, however, exhibited before 1611, being 
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The firſt edition of the Faithful Shepherdefs has 


mentioned by John Davies of Hereſord, in his Scourge of Folly, 
printed 1 in that year. It appears from a prologue of D' Ave- 


nant's that ſome of Fletcher's dramatick performances were 


produced as early as the year 1605, MALONE. 

(P. 21.) From the flill-vex*'d Bermoothes.] The eas 
here applied to the Bermudas, will be beſt underſtood by 
thoſe who have feen the chafing of the ſea over the rugged 
rocks by waich they are ſurrounded, and which render ac- 
ceſs to them ſo dangerous, It was in our poet's time the 
current opinion, that Bermudas was inhabited by mon/lers, 
and deviis.—detebos, the god of Caliban's dam, was an Ame- 
rican devil, worſhipped by the giants of Patagonia. HENLEY. 

(P. 25.) As faſt as mill-wiels ſtrite.] So, Fletcher in the 
Faithful Shepherdefs : 

« Faſter than the windmill failes.” HENLEx. 

(P. 43.) Hb luſh and luſty the graſs los?] The words, 
bow green? which immediately follow, might have inti- 
mated to ſir P. Hanmer, that /uſþ here ſignifies rant, and 
not a dark full caleur. In Arthur Golding's tranſlation of 
Julius Solinus, printed 1587, a paſſage occurs, in which the 
word is explained * Shrubbes /»/h? and almoſt like a 
gryſtle.“ So, in A MHidſummer Nights Dream : 

Quite over-canopied with /uſczous woodbine. 
Dunbar, in The Contemplatioun of Manis Mortalitie, uſes lufty 
in the like ſenſe with Shakſpeare : 

„ hy hie bewte, and thy youth | 

« Shall {cid as dois the ſomer flouris” HENLEY. 

(P. 46.) JT the commonwealth, I would by contraries 

Execute all things, S The poet in this paſſage 
ſcems to ridicule the abſurd projects propoſed in the meet- 
ings of the merchant-adventurets for the government of their 
new ſettlements, which produced ſo much miſmanagement 
as at laſt to occaſion the loſs of their privileges. HENLEY. 

(P. 53.) They'll tate ſuggeſtion, as a cat laps milk.] That 
is, Will adopt, and bear witneſs to, any tale you ſhall in- 
vent; you may ſuborn them as evidences to clear vou from 
all ſuſpicion of having murthered the king. A ſimilar ſig 
nification occurs in the Two Gentlemen of Verona: 

«© Love bad me ſwear, and love bids me forſwear: 

& O ſweet /ugg-/!ing love, if thou haſt ſinn'd, 

+ Teach me, thy ns ſubject, to excuſe it !” 
HENL Ev, 
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P. 57.) Were I in England now, (as once I was) and 
Bad but this fiſh painted, not a holiday fool there, but would 
give a piece of ſilver : there would this mon/ler make a man; 


any ftrange beaſt there makes a man ; when they will not 
give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, they will lay out ten 15 
fee a dead Indian. J It is by no means ſurpriſing that 
the novelties of the new world ſhould have preatly ex- 


cited the general curioſity. The dead Indian, and what fol- 


Jows, this is no fiſh but an iſlander, evidently refer to the pro- 
ductions lately imported from America, and point out, in the 
perſon of Caliban, of what kind the inhabitants of that coun- 
try were pretended to be. HENLEY. 

(P. 68.) Miran. My h»/band then? 

erd. Ay, with a heart as willing 
As bondage e er of freedom: here's my hand. 
Miran. And mine, with my heart in't.] It is ſtill 

cuſtomary in the weſt of England, when the conditions of a 
bargain are agreed upon, for the parties to ratify it by join- 
Ing their hands, and at the ſame time for the purchaler to 
give an earneſt. Co this practice the poet alludes. So, in 
the Two Gent. of Verona : | 

4 Speed. But did you perceive her earneſt ? 

« Val. She gave me none. except an angry word. 

& Speed. Why ſhe hath given you a letter,” 
Thus alſo, in te Winter's Tale: 

% Ere I could make thee open thy white hand, 

« And clap thyſelf my love; then didſt thou utter 

& [ am yours for ever.“ 

And again, in the Two Gent. of Verona : 
&« Pro, Why then well make exchange; here take you 
this. 
« Jul. And ſeal the bargain with a holy kiſs. 
re Here! is my hand ſor my true conſtancy.” 
HENLEY, 
(P. 76.) a eee lie, 
: | Though feols at home condemn em. 
Gent. If in Naples 

1 ſhould report this now, would they believe me? 

Tf I fhould ſay, I jaw ſuch iſlanders 

(For, certes, theſe are people of the _— 

Mo though they are of monſtrous ſhape, &c.] This pal- 
ſage of itſelf ſeems ſufficient to eſtabliſh the conjecture already 
hazarded, concerning the origin of tae NAD Uary characters 
this drama contains, HENLEY, 
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(F. 77.) 1Yho would believe that there were mountaineers, 

Dew-lapp'd like bulls, &c.—which now we find 

Each putter out on froe for one, will bring us 

Good warrant of.] Conſiderable ſums of money were 
borrowed at the rate here mentioned, and ſquandered in making 
diſcoveries, and purſuing adventures with the hopes of ac- 
quiring immenſe treaſures. In The Merry Wives of Wingſor 
the poet ſpeaks of Guiana, as à region, all gold and bounty; 


and Falſtaff, in alluſion to the ſame idea, bids Nym ſail like 


his pinnace to theſe golden ſhares. HENLEY. | 
(P. 83) 1f thou doſi break her virgin knot, before 
Ai ſanctimonious ceremonies c.] This, and the paſ- 
ſage in Pericles Prince of Tyre, 3G 
{© Untide I ſtill my virgin 4not will keepe,” 
are manifeſt alluſions to the zones of the ancients, which 
were worn as guardians of chaſtity by marriageable young 
women. Puellz, contra, nondum viripotentes, hujuſmodi 
zonis non utebantur : quod videlicet immaturis virgunculis 
nullum, aut certe minimum, a corruptotibus periculum im- 
mineret : quas propterea vocabant awirzzs, nempe d*/cinfas. 
There is a paſſage in NoxNus, which will ſufficiently illuſ- 
trate Profpero's expreſhon. 
Kepn; 3 27g Inave* Kew ETpEiacts d xo £I7TH5 
At A TUNNTOO SD u lens 
_ ®erJoptry TAN, 2 werb evo d r/S· ELTON» HEeNnLEy, 
(P. 85.) The white, cold, virgin-ſnow upon my heart 
Abates the ardour of my liver. | A beautiful alluſion 
to Mount Etna. HENLEx. | 
(P. 103.) Where the bee ſucks, there ſuck JI; 
| In a cotuſlip's bell I he, Ic. ] It is worth obſerving 
bow much happier Shakſpeare has been in adapting his man- 
ner and haunts to the nature of Ariel, than Fletcher, with 


| reſpeCt to his ſatyr. HeNLEy. 


(P. 111.) And there is in this buſineſs more than nature 
Mas ever conduct /.] Conduct is yet uſed in the 
fame ſenſe: the perſon at Cambridge who reads prayers in 


King's and in Trinity College chapels, is {till fo ſtyled. 
HENLEY, 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 


(P. 121.) Dele the firſt note on this play inſerted among 


the Supplemental Obſervations, in the firſt of theſe volumes, 
| a p. 86, 
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p- 86, which I find is erroneous. The plot of the Two Ger. 


of Verona is taken from the ſecond book of the f firſt part of the 


Diana of George of Montemapor. MaLoxg. 

(P. 134 ) But twice or thrice was Protheus written down) 
After down, put a note of interrogation. To write down is 
ſill a provincial expreſſion for t write, HENLEY. | 


(Fs 173.) And feed upon the ſpadow of perfection. 


Animum pictura paſcit inani. Virg. HENLEY, 


F. 203.) — Ariadne paſſuning 
For Theſeus perjury, and unjuſt flight ; ] This hath 
always been a favourite ſubject with the poets, but none of 
them ſeemed to have ſucceeded better in deſcribing it than Ca- 


tulius, and the authors of The Ai, Tragedy, HENLEY, 


MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


(P. 219.) Sir Hugh] The title of r was formerly con- 
ferred upon graduates on their taking the firſt degree in 


arts. —** The firſt Roman (i. © types) which we member 


being a marginal quotation in pica at the latter end of the 
fecond part of a book entitled The Extirpation of ignorancy, 
compyled by six Paule Bube preeſt and bonhime of Edyitin, 
printed by Pynſon.“ More's Diſſertation upon Engliſh Ty- 


| pograpbical Founders and Founderies, p. 5, HENLEY. 


E. 22.) After note *.] The correſponding ſpeech in the 
firſt edition of this comedy, 1602, fully ſupports Mr. Stee- 
vens's interpretation. I do retort the lie even in zhy gorges 
thy gorge, thy gorge.” MaLoNnE. 


(P. 244.) Add to my note (inſerted among the Supple- 


mental Obſervations, ante, Vol I. p 90.) 


T:ghtly however may ſignify alertly, cleverly ;—and is ſup- 


ported by the following patlage 1 in Antony and ee, . 
*© my queen's a ſquire 
«© More tight at this than thou,” 
Ihe firſt quarto, I find, reads as the folio does. 
MarLoNE. 
(p. 246.) Afte note“ 5 Though Shakſpeare is ſometimes 


forgetful, it appears from the firſt copy of this play that the 


editors of the folio alone are anſwerable for the preſent inac- 
curacy. In the early quarto Nym declares, he will make the 
diſcovery to Page; and Piſtol ſays, And I to Foord will 
likewiſe tell &c.” And to without doubt theſe ſpeeches 
— to be ptinted. e 

(P. 248.) 
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(P. 248.) He's ſomething peeviſh that way.] I believe this 
is one of Dame Quickly's blunders, and that ſhe means pre- 
ci ſe. MALONE. 

(P. 250.) Add, after Dr. Farmer's note 5.] This character 
of Dr. Caius might have been drawn from the life ; as in 
Jacke of Dower's Queſt of Enquirie, 1604, (perhaps a repub- 
lication, ) a ſtory called The Foole of Minſor begins thus: “Upon 
a time there was in Minſor a ceitaine ſimple outlandiſbe doctor 


of ph:Jicke belonging to the deane, &c.” STEEVENS. 


(P. 300 ) After note 5.] The quarto, 1602, confirms Dr. 
Farmer's conjecture. It reads—Peace I fay, Gawie and 
Gatolia, French and Welch, &c. MALONE. 

(F. 38S: ) — #f fortune thy foe were not] Fortune thy foe 1s 
the title of an ancient ballad. STEEVENS. 

(P. 313) How youdrumble ?] To drumble, in Devonſhire, 
ſignifies to mutter in a ſullen and inarticulate voice. No 
other ſenſe of the word will either explain this interrogation, 
or the paſſages adduced in Mr. Steevens's note. To drumble 
and drone are often uſed in connexion. HENLEY. 

A drumbledrone in the weltern dialect ſignifies a drone or 
humble bee. MALONE. 

(P. 318.) Come cut and long tail 1 This phraſe is often found 
in old plays, and ſeldom, if ever, with any variation. The 
change therefore propoſed by ſir John Hawkins, cannot be 
received without great violence to the text. Whenever the 
words occur, they always bear the fame meaning, and that 
meaning is obvious enough without any explanation. The 
011gin of the phraſe may however admit of ſome diſpute, and 
ic is by no means certain that the account of it here adopted 
by Mr. Steevens from Dr. Johnſon, is well-founded. That 
there ever exiſted ſuch a mode of diſqualifying dogs by the 


laws of the foreſt as is here aſſerted, cannot be acknowledged 


without evidence, and no authority is quoted to prove that 
ſuch a cuſtom at any time prevailed. The writers on this 
ſubject are totally ſilent as far as they have come to my know- 
ledge. Manhood, who wrote on the Foreſt Laws before they 
were entirely diſuſed, mentions exped:tation or cutting off 


three claws of the fore-foot, as the only manner of lawing 


dogs; and with his account the Charter of the Foreſt ſeems to 
agree, Were I permitted to offer a conjecture, I ſhould ſup- 
poſe that the phraſe originally referred to horſes, which 
might be denominated cut and long tail, as they were curtailed 
of this part of their bodies, or allowed to enjoy its full 
growth; and this might be ptactiſed according to the dif- 

ference 
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ference of their value, or the uſes to which they were put. 


In this view, cut and long tail would include the whole ſpe- 
cies of horſes good and bad. In ſupport of this opinion it 
may be added, that formerly a cut was a word of reproach in 
vulgar colloquial abuſe, and I believe is never to be found 


applied to horfes but to thoſe of the worſt kind. After all, 
if any authority can be produced to countenance Dr. John- 
ſon's explanation, I ſhall be very ready to retract every thing 


that is here ſaid. REED. 


The laſt converſation I had the honour to enjoy with fir 


William Blackſtone, was on this ſubject; and by a ſeries of 
accurate references to the whole collection of ancient Foreſt 
Laws, he convinced me of our repeated error, expeditation 


and genuſciſſion being the only eſtabliſhed and technical modes 
ever uſed for diſabling the canine ſpecies. Part of the tails 
of ſpaniels indeed are generally cut off (ornament: gratia) while 


they are puppies, ſo that {admitting a looſe deſcription). 


every kind of dog is comprehended in the phraſe of cut and 
long-tail, and every rank of people in the ſame expreſſion, if 


metaphorically uſed. See my note among Mr. Malone's Sup- 
| plemental Obſervations, p. 92. 


Being now unreſtrained from avowing that the notes ac- 
companied by the ſignature E. are the productions of 


the conſummate lawyer and polite ſcholar already mentioned, 
I muſt add, with the deepeſt regret, that but a few weeks 


ago he taught me to expect a ſtil] greater mark of his friend- 


ſhip and condeſcenſion. Had his life been ſpared, he would 
have examined theſe volumes before they were entirely printed 


off, that he might have enriched them with whatever the 
ſtores of maturer conſideration could ſupply..—But when J 
reflect that the general fund of judicial knowledge, and con- 
ſequently of publick welfare, is diminiſhed by an event 
which even the wiſe and great mult deplore, perhaps the 


ſigh of ſubordinate intereſt and reſpectful gratitude like mine, 
would too preſumptuouſly intrude itſelf among the weightier 


forrows of more diſtinguiſhed mourners. STEEVENS. 


(P. 330.) And buffets himſelf on the head, crying, peer out, 


peer out] Shakſpeare here refers to the practice of children, 
when they call on a ſnail to puſh forth his horns : 
| Peer out, peer out, peer out of your hole, 

Or elſe I beat you black as a coal. HENLE x. 


(P. 335.) After note *.] In the early quarto Mrs. Ford 


ſays, ** wy maid's aunt, Gillian of Brentford, hath a gown 
above.“ M ALONE. e 
(P. 351.) 
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(P. 351.) Sir John Fal/laff hath a great ſcene ; the image of 
the jeſt I'll fhew you at large.} A fimilar alluſion to a cuſtom 
till in uſe of hanging out painted repreſentations of ſhows, | 
occurs in Buſan... TEST: 
The witch policy makes him like a monſter 
«© Kept onely to ſhew men for goddeſſe money: 
„ That falſe hagge often paints him in her cloth 
«© Ten times more monſtrous than he is in troth.“ 
fa I FRF Le 
(P. 364.) With trial. fire touch me his finger end: 
If he be chaſte the flame will back deſcend, 
And turn him to no pain; but if he fart, 5 
It is the fleſh of a corrupted heart.] The ſame fiery 


ordeal is applied in The Faithful Shepherdeſs : 


& In this flame his finger thruſt, 
« Which will burn him, if he luſt, 
© But if not, away will turne, - 


& As loath unſpotted fleſh to burne.“ Hewi Ev. | 
(P. 372.) The ſtory of The two Lovers of Piſa, from which 


(as Dr. Farmer has obſerved) Falſtaff's adventures in this play 


ſeem to have been taken, is thus related in Tarleton's Newes 
out of Purgatorie, bl. let. no date *. 

In Piſa a famous cittie of Italye, there lined a gentleman 
of good linage and landes, feared as well for his wealth, as 
honoured for his vertue; but indeed well thought on for 
both: yet the better for his riches. This gentleman had one 
onelye daughter called Margaret, who for her beauty was 
liked of all, and defired of many: but neither might their 
ſuites, nor her owne preuaile about her fathers reſolution, 
who was determyned not to marrye her, but to ſuch a man 
as ſhould be able in abundance to maintain the excellency of 
her beauty. Divers young gentlemen proffered large feoff- 
ments, but ig vaine: a maide ſhee muſt bee ſtill : till at laſt 


an olde doCtor in the towne, that profeſſed phiſicke, became a 


ſutor to her; who was a welcome man to her father, in that 
he was one of the welthieſt men in all Piſa. A tall ſtripling 
he was and a proper youth, his age about foureſcore; his 
heade as white as milke, wherein for offence ſake there was 
left neuer a tooth: but it is no matter; what he wanted in 
perſon he had in the purſe ; which the poore gentlewoman 
little regarded, wiſhing rather to tie her ſelf to one that might 
fit her content, though they liued meanely, then to him with 
all the wealth in Italye. But ſhee was yong and forcſt to fol- 
low her fathers direction, who vpon large couenants was con- 


* Entered on the Stationers' Books, June 26, 1590. 
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tent his daughter ſhould marry with the doctor, and whether 


ſhe likte him or no, the match was made vp, and in ſhort 


time ſhe was married. The poore wench was bound to the 
ſtake, and had not onely an olde ; impotent man, but one that 
was ſo iealous, as none might enter into his houſe without 
ſuſpicion, nor ſhee doo any thing without blame: the leaſt 
glance, the ſmalleſt countenance, any ſmile was a manifeſt 
inſtance to him, that ſhee thought of others better than him- 


ſelfe; thvs he himſelfe lived in a hell, and tormented his wiſe 


in as ill perplexitie. At laſt it channced. that a young gen- 


tleman of the citie comming by her houſe, and ſeeing her looke 


out at her window, noting her rare and excellent proportion, 
fell in loue with her, and that fo extreamelye, as his paſſions 


had no means till her fauour might mittigate his heartſicke 


diſcontent. The yong man that was ignorant in amorous 
matters, and had neuer beene vſed to courte anye gentle- 


woman, thought to reueale his paſſions to ſome one freend, 


that might giue him counſaile for the A aa of her loue; 
and thinking experience was the ſureſt mai 
ſeeing the olde doctor walking in the churche, (that was Mar- 


garets huſband, ) little knowing who he was, he thought this 
the fitteſt man to whom he might diſcouer his paſſions, for 


that hee was olde and knewe much, and was a phiſition that 


with his drugges might helpe him for ward in his purpoſes : 
ſo that ſeeing the old man walke ſolitary, he ioinde vnto 
him, and after a curteous ſalute, tolde him he' was to im- 


part a matter of great import vnto him; wherein if hee 
would not onely be ſecrete, but indeuour to pleaſure him, 
his pains ſhould bee euery way to the full conſidered. You 
muſt imagine, gentleman, quoth Mutio, for ſo was the doc- 


tors name, that men of our profeſſion are no blabs, but hold 


their ſecrets in their hearts' bottome; and therefore reueale 
what you pleaſe, it ſhall not onely be concealed, but cured; 
if either my art or counſaile may do it. Upon this Lionell, 


(ſo was the young gentleman called) told 10 diſcourſt vnto 


him from point to point how he was falne in loue with a 


gentle woman that was maried to one of his profeſſion ; diſ- 
couered her dwelling and the houſe; and for that he was 


vnacquainted with che woman, and a man little experienced 


in loue matters, he required his fauour to further him with 
his aduiſe. Mutio at this motion was ſtung to the hart, 


knowing it was his wife hee was fallen in loue withall: 


yet to conceale the matter, and to experience his wiues 
chaſtity, and that if ſhe plaide falſe, he might be mene | 


er, on a daye 
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on them both, he diſſembled the matter, and anſwered, that 
he knewe the woman very well, and commended her highly; 
but ſaide, ſhe had a churle to her huſband, and therefore 
he thought ſhee would bee the more tractable : trie her man 
quoth hee; fainte hart neuer woonne fair lady; and if ſhee 
will not be brought to the bent of your bowe, I will pro- 
vide ſuch a potion as ſhall diſpatch all to your owne content ; 
and to give you further inſtructions for oportunitie, knowe 


that ker huſband is foorth every afternoone from three till 


ſxe. Thus farre I haue aduiſed you, becauſe I pitty your 
paſſions as my ſelfe being once a lover : but now I charge thee 
reueale it to none whomſoeuer, leaſt it doo difparage my 
credit, to meddle in amorous matters. The young gentle- 
man not onely promiſed all careful] ſecrecy, but gaue him 
harty thanks for his good counſell, promiſing to meete him 
there the next day, and tell him what newes. Then hee 
left the old man, who was almoſt mad for feare his wife any 
way ſhould play falſe. He ſaw by experience, braue men 
came to beſiege the caſtle, and ſeeing it was in a womans 
cuſtodie, and had ſo weake a gouernor as himſelfe, he 
doubted it would in time be delivered up: which feare made 
him almoſt franticke, yet he driude of the time in great tor- 
ment, till he might heare from his riual. Lionello, he haſtes 
him home, and ſutes him in his brauerye, and goes downe to- 
wards the houſe of Mutio, where he ſees her at her win- 
dowe, whome he courted with a paſſionate looke, with ſuch an 
humble ſalute, as ſhee might perceiue how the gentleman 
was affectionate. Margaretta looking earneſtlye upon him, 
and noting the perfection of his proportion, accounted him 
in her eye the flower of all Piſa ; thinkte her ſelfe fortunate | 
if ſhe might haue him for her freend, to ſupply thoſe de- 
faultes that ſhe found in Mutio. Sundry times that afternoone 
he paſt by her window, and he caſt not vp more louing 
lookes, then he received gratious fauours : which did ſo in- 
courage him, that the next daye betweene three and fixe hee 
went to her houſe, and knocking at the doore, deſired to 
ipeake with the miſtris of the houſe, who hearing by her 


maids deſcription what he was, commaunded him to come 


in, where {he interteined him with all curteſie. 
The youth that neuer before had giuen the attempt to 
couet a ladye, began his exordium with a bluſhe ; and yet 
went forward ſo well, that hee diſcourſt vnto her howe hee 
loued her, and that if it might pleaſe her ſo to accept of his 
ſeruice, as of a freende euer vowde in all duetye to bee at her 
SYS com- 
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- 


commaunde, the care of her honour ſhould bee deerer to 
him then his life, and hee would bee ready to priſe her diſ- 
content with his bloud at all times. 1 ” 
© 'The gentlewoman was a little coye, but before they 
part they concluded that the next day at foure of the clock 
hee ſhould come thither and eate a pound of cherries, which 
was reſolued on with a ſuccado des labres; and fo with a loath 
to departe they tooke their leaues. Lionello, as ioyfull a man 
as might be, hyed him to the church to meete his olde doc- 
tor, where hee found him in his olde walke. What newes, ſyr, 
quoth Mutio? How'haue you ſped? Euen as I can wiſhe, 
quoth Lionello ; for I haue been with my miſtreſſe, and 
haue found her ſo tractable, that I hope to make the olde pea- 
ſant her huſband looke broad-headded by a paire of brow-antlers. 
How deepe this ſtrooke into Mutios hart, let them imagine 
that can coniectute what 1ielouſie is; inſomuch that the olde 
doctor aſkte, when ſhould be the time: marry, quoth Lionello, 
to morrow at foure of the clocke in the afternoone ; and then 
maiſter doctor, quoth hee, will I dub the olde ſquire knight 
of the forked order. _ 1 
“ Thus they paſt on in that, till it grew late; and then 
Lyonello went home to his lodging, and Mutio to his houſe, 
couering all his ſorrowes with a merrye countenaunce, with 
full reſolution to reuenge them both the next day with ex- 
tremetie. He paſt the night as patiently as he could, and: 
the next day after dinner awaye hee went, watching when it 
ſhould bee foure of the clocke. At the houre juſtly came 
Lyonello, and was intertained with all curtcfie : but ſcarſe 
had they kiſt, ere the maide cried out to her miſtreſſe that 
her maiſter was at the doore; for he haſted, knowing that 
a horne was but a little while in grafting. Margaret at this 
alarum was amazed, and yet for a ſhifte chopt Lionello into 
a great driefatte fuil. of feathers, and ſat her downe cioſe to 
her woorks :. by. that came Mutio in blowing; and as though 
hee came to looke ſomewhat in haſte, called for the keyes of 
[ his chambers, and looked in euerye place, ſearching ſo- nar- 
A rowlye in euerye corner of the houſe, that he left net the 
Y very priuie vnſearcht. Seeing he could not finde him, hee 
ſaide nothing, but fayning himſelfe not well at eaſe, ſtaide at 
home, ſo that poore Lioffello was faine to ſtaye in the drifatte 
till the olde churle was in bed with his wife: and then the 
maide let him out at a backe doore, who went home with a 


flea in his eare to his lodging. | WT Walt 
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ec Well, the next daye he went againe to meete his doc- 
tor, whome hee found in his woonted walke. What news, 
quoth Mutio ? How haue you ſped ? A poxe of the olde ſlaue, 
quoth Lionello, I was no ſooner in, and had giuen my mi- 
treſſe one kifle, but the iealous afle was at the doore; the 
maide ſpied him, and cryed her maifter : ſo that the poore 
gentlewoman for verye ſhitte, was faine to put me in a drie- 
fatte of feathers that ſtoode in an olde chamber, and there 1 
was faine to tarrie while he was in bed and aſleepe, and then 
the maide let me out, and I departed. - 

« Butit is no matter; twas but a chaunce; and I hope to 
crye quittance with him ere it be long. As bow, quoth Mu- 
tio? Marry thus, quoth Lionello: ſhe ſent me woord by her 
maide this daye, that upon Thurſday next the old churle 
ſuppeth with a patient of bis a mile out of Pifa, and then I 
feare not but to quitte him for all. It is well, quoth Mutio; 
Fortune bee your freende. I thank you, quoth Lionello ; and 

ſo after a little more prattle they departed. 5 
To bee ſhorte, Thurſdaye came; and about ſixe of the 
clocke foorth goes Mutio, no further than a freendes houſe 
of his, from whence hee might deſcrye who went into his 
houſe. Straight hee ſawe Lionello enter in ; and after goes 
hee, inſomuche that hee was ſcarſelye ſitten downe, before 
the mayde cryed out againe, my maiſter comes. The good 
wife that before had provided for afterclaps, had found out 
a priuie place between two ſeelings of a plauncher, and 
there ſhe thruſt Lionello; and her huſband came ſweting. 
What news, quoth ſhee, driues you home againe ſo ſoone huſ- 
band? Marrye ſweete wife (quoth he) a fearefull dreame that 
I had this night which came to my remembrance, & that 
was this : Methought there was a villeine that came ſecretly 
into my houſe with a naked poinard in his hand, and hid 
himſelte ; but I could not finde the place : with that mine 
noſe bled, and I came backe; and by the grace of God I 
will ſeeke euery corner in the houſe for the quiet of my 
minde. Marry I pray you doo, huſband, quoth ſhe. With 
that he lockt in all the doors, and began to ſearch euery 
chamber, euery hole, euery cheſt, euery tub, the very well; 
he ſtabd euery fetherbed through, and made hauocke, like 
a mad man, which made him thinke all was in vaine, and 
hee began to blame his eies that thought they ſaw that 
which they did not. Upon this he teſte halfe lunaticke, and 


all night he was very wakefull ; that towards the morning be 
* 73 fell 
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fell into a dead ſleepe, and then was Lionello conueighed 

'AWAY. 5 8 4 | 
« In the morning when Mutio wakened, hee thought 


how by no meanes hee ſhould be able to take Lyonello tardy : 


yet he laid in his head a moſt dangerous plot, and that was 
this. Wife, quoth he, I muſt the next Monday ride to Vy- 
cenſa to viſit an olde patient of mine; till my returne, which 
will be ſome ten dayes, Iwill haue thee ſtay at our little 
graunge houſe in the countrey. Marry very well content, huf- 
band, quoth ſhe : with that he kiſt her, and was verye plea- 
fant, as though he had ſuſpected nothing, and away hee 
flinges to the church, where hee meetes Lionello. What 
fir, quoth he, what newes? Is your miſtreſſe yours in poſ- 
ſeſſion? No, a plague of the old ſlaue, quoth he: I think he 
is either a witch, or els woorkes by magick: for I can no 


ſooner enter in the doors, but he is at my backe, and ſo he 


Was againe yeſternight ; for I was not warme in my ſeate be- 
fore the maide cried, my maiſter comes; and then was the 


poore ſoule faine to conueigh me betweene two ſeelings of a 


chamber in a fit place for the purpoſe : wher I laught hartely 


to myſelf, to ſee how he ſought euery corner, ranſackt euery 


tub, and ſtabd euery featherbed, —but in vaine ; I was ſafe 
enough till the morning, and then when he was fait aſleepe, 


T lept out. Fortune frowns on you, quoth Mutio : Ay, but I 


hope, quoth Lionello, this is the laſt time, and now ſhee wil 


begin to ſmile; for on Monday next he rides to Vicenſa, and 
his wife lyes at a grange houſe a little of the towne, and 
there in his abſence I will reuenge all forepaſſed miſsfortunes. 
God ſend it be fo, quoth Mutio; and took his leaue. Theſe 


two louers longed for Monday, and at laſt it came. Early 


in the morning Mutio horſt himſelfe, and his wife, his 


maide, and a man, and no more, and away he rides to his 
grange houſe; where after he had brok his faſt he took his 


oo 


| Jeaue, and away towards Vicenſa. He rode not far ere by 
a falſe way he returned into a thicket, and there with a com- 


' pany of cuntry peaſants lay in an ambuſcade to take the young 


gentleman, In the aſternoon comes Lionello gallopping ; and 


aſſoon as he came within ſight of the houſe, he ſent back his 
horſe by his boy, & went eaſily afoot, & there at the very 


entry was entertained by Margaret, who led him vp ye ſtares, 


and conuaid him into her bedchamber, ſaying he was wel- 


come into ſo mean a cottage : but quoth ſhe, now I hope for- 


tune ſhal not enuy the purity of our loues. Alas, alas, miſtris, 
a | cried 
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(cried the maid,) heer is my maiſter, and 100 men with him, 


with bils and ſtaues. We are betraid, quoth Lionel, and I am 


but a dead man, Feare not, quoth ſhe, but follow me ; and 
ſtraight ſhe carried him downe into a lowe parlor, where 
ſtoode an old rotten cheſt full of writinges. She put him into 
that, and couered him with olde papers and euidences, and 
went to the gate to meet her huſband. Why fignior Mutio, 
what means this hurly burly, quoth ſhe ? Vile & ſhameleſſe 
{trumpet as thou art, thou ſhalt know by and by, quoth he. 
Where is thy loue? All we haue watcht him, & ſeen him en- 
ter in : now quoth he, ſhal neither thy tub of feathers nor 
thy ſeeling ſerue; for periſh he ſhall with fire, or els fall into 
my hands. Doo thy worſt, iealous foole, quoth ſhe ; I aſk thee 


no fauour. With that in a rage he beſet the houſe round, and 


then ſet fire on it. Oh in what a perplexitie was poore Lio- 
nello that was ſhut in a cheſt, and the fire about his eares ? 
And how was Margaret paſſionat, that knew her louer in ſuch 
danger? Yet ſhe made light of the matter, and as one in a 
rage called her maid to her and faid ; Come on wench; ſeing 


thy maiſter mad with jelouſie hath ſet the houſe and al my 
liuing on fire, I will be reuengd vpon him ; help me heer to 


lift this old cheſt where all his writings and deeds are, let 


that burne firſt, and aſſoon as I ſee that on fire I will walk 


towards my freends : for the old foole wil be beggard, and I 
will refuſe him. Mutio that knew al his obligations and 
ſtatutes lay there, puld her back, and bad two of his men 
carry the cheſt into the feeld, and fee it were ſafe ; himſelf 
ſtanding by and ſeeing his houſe burnd downe, ſticke and 
ſtone Then quieted in his minde he went home with his 
wife, and began to flatter her, thinking aſſuredly yt he had 
burnd her paramour; cauſing his cheſt to be carried in a 
cart to his houſe at Piſa. Margaret impatient went to her 
mothers, and complained to her and to her brethren of the iea- 


louſie of her huſband ; who maintained, her it be true, and 


deſired but a daies reſpite to prooue it. Wel, hee was bidden 
to ſupper the next night at her mothers, ſhe thinking to 
make her daughter and him freends againe. In the meane 
time he to his woonted walk in the church, & there præter 
expectationem he found Lionello walking. Wondring at this, 
he ſtraight enquires, what news? What newes, mailter docter, 
quoth he, and he fel] in a great laughing : in faith yeſterday I 
ſcapt a ſcowring ; for, ſyrrah, I went to the grange houſe, 
where I was appointed to come, and | was no ſooner gotten 
vp the chamber, but the magicall villeine her huſband beſet 

| 174 the 
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the houſe with bils & ſtaues, and that he might be ſure no 
ſeeling nor corner ſhould ſhrowde me, he ſet the houſe on 
fire, and ſo burnt it down to the ground. Why quoth Mutio, 
and how did-you eſcape? Alas, quoth he, wel farea womans 
wit! She conueighed me into an old cheſt ful of writings; 
which ſhe knew her huſband durſt not burne ; and ſo was 
J faued and brought to Piſa, and yeſternight by her maide 
let home to my lodging. This, quoth he, is the pleaſanteſt 
teſt that euer I heard; and vpon this I haue a ſute to you. 


1 am this night bidden foorth to ſupper ; you ſhall be my 


gueſt ; onelye I will craue ſo much fauour, as after ſupper 
for a pleaſant ſporte to make relation what ſucceſſe you 
haue had in your loues. For that I will not ſticke, quoth he; 
and ſo he caried Lionello to his 'mother-in-lawes houſe 


with him, and diſcouered to his wiues brethren who he was, 


and how at ſopper he would diſcloſe the whole matter: for 
quoth he, he knowes not that T am ' Margarets huſband.. At 


this all the brethren bad him welcome, & ſo did the mother 
too; and Margaret ſhe was kept out of fight. Supper time be- 
ing come, they fell to their victals, & Lionello was carrowſt 
vnto by Muto, who was very pleaſant to draw him to a merry 


humor that he might to the ful diſcourſe the effect & for- 
tunes of his loue. Supper being ended, Mutio requeſted 


him to tel to the gentlemen what had hapned between him 
& his miſtreſſe. Lionello with a ſmiling countenance began 
to deſcribe his miftrefle, the houſe and ſtreet where the 
dwelt, how he fell in loue with her, and how he vſed the 


counſel! of this doctor, who in al his affaires was his ſecre- 


tarye. Margaret heard all this with a great feare; & when 


he came at the laſt point ſhe cauſed a cup of wine to be 


given bim by one of her ſiſters wherein was a ring that he 
had giuen Margaret. As he had told how he eſcapt burning, 


and was ready to confirme all for a troth, the gentlewoman 


drunke to him; who taking the cup, and ſeing the ring, hau- 
ing a quick wit and areaching head, ſpide the fetch, and per- 
ceiued that all this while this was his louers huſband, to 


whome hee had reuealed theſe eſcapes. At this drinking 
ye wine, 'and ſwallowing the ring into his mouth, he' went 


forward: Gentlemen, quoth he, how like you of my loues 
and my fottunes? Wel, quoth the gentlemen; I pray you is 
it true? As true quoth he, as if I would be fo ſimple as to 
"reveal what I did to Margarets huſband : for know you, gen- 
tlemen, that I knew this Mutio to be her huſband whom 1 
notified to be my louer; and for yt he was generally known 


through 
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(rough Piſa to be a jealous fool, therfore with theſe tales I 
brought him into this paradice, which indeed are follies of 
mine owne braine : for truſt me, by the faith of a gentleman, 
I neuer ſpake to the woman, was neuer in her companye, 
neither doo I know her if I fee her. At this they all fell in 
a laughing at Mutio, who was aſhamde that Lionello had ſo 
ſcoft him: but all was well, — they were made friends; but the 
zeſt; went ſo to his hart, that he ſhortly after died, and Lionello 
enioyed the ladye : and for that they two were the death of the 
old man, now are they plagued in purgatory, and he whips 
them with nettles.” 8 i LIN 
It is obſervable that in the foregoing novel [which, I believe, 
our author had read,) there is no trace of the buck-baſket,—In 
the firſt tale of the Fortunate, the Deceived, and Unfortunate 
Lovers, 1664, a young ſtudent of Bologna is taught by an old 
doctor how to make love; and his firſt effay is practiſed on his 
inſtructor's wife. The jealous huſband having tracked his pu- 
pil to his houſe, enters unexpectedly, fully perſuaded that he 
mould detect his wife and her lover together; but the gallant 
is protected from his fury by being concealed ander a heap of 
linnen half-dried ; and afterwards informs him (not knowing 
that his tutor was likewiſe his miſtreſs's huſband) what a lucky 
eſcape he had. It 1s therefore, I think, highly probable that 
Shakſpeare had read both ſtories. MALONE. 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 


(Vol. II. p. 19.) The words of heaven. Cc. ] Notwithſtanding 
Dr. Roberts's ingenious conjecture, the text is certainly 
right. Authority, being abſolute in Angelo, is finely ſtiled 
by Claudio, the demi-god. Lo his uncontroulable power, the 
poet applies a paſſage from St. Paul to the Romans, Ch. ix. 
v. 15, 18. which he properly ſtiles, the words of heaven : for 
he ſaith to Moſes, I will have meccy on whom J will have 
mercy, &c. And again : Therefore hath he mercy on whom 
he will have mercy, &c. HENLEY. | 

it ſhould be remembered however that the poet is Here 
ſpeaking not of mercy but puniſhment, M ALONE. 

(P. 109.) Deth flouriſh the deceit. ] Dr. Warburton's il- 
luſtration of the metaphor ſeems to be inaccurate. The paſ- 
lage from another of Shakſpeare's plays, quoted by Mr. Ste e- 
vens, ſuggelts to us the true one, 

« empty trunks /erflourifh'd, &c.“ 

The term flouriſh alludes to the flowers impreſſed on the 
waſte printed paper and old books, with which trunks, & 
are commonly lined, HENLEY, 

55 . 5 (P. 113.) 


* 5 2 * rn 
« 1 . fl b 3 


. 


intelligible: 
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(P. 113.) Mr. Steevens ſeems to be miſtaken in his afſer* 
tion that true man in ancient times was always placed in op- 
poſition to thief. At leaſt in the book of Geneſis, there is 
one inſtance to the contrary, ch. xlii. v. 11. We are all one 


man's ſons: we are all true men; thy ſervants are no ſpies. 


bf 2 r 
(P. 115.) That wounds the unreſiſting polern, &c.] Unre- 
fiſting after all ſeems to be the true reading, and ſtands better 


in connexion with wounds than any of the propoſed emen- 


dations. HENLEY. . 185 
(P. 130.) Yet reaſon dares her No.] Dr. Warburton is evi. 

dently right with reſpect to this reading, though wrong in 

his explication, The expreſſion is a provincial one, and very 


But that her tender ſhame _ 
Will not proclaim againſt her maiden loſs, _ 
How might ſhe tongue me? Yet reaſon dares her No. 


That is, reaſon defies her to do it, as by this means ſhe 
would not only publiſh her“ maiden loſs,” but alſo as ſhe 


would certainly ſuffer from the impoſing credit of his ſtation 
and power, which would repel with diſgrace any attack on 


his reputation; 
For my authority bears a credent bulk 

That no particular ſcandal once can touch, 

Zzut it confounds the breather. HENLEx. 


(P. 152.) Show your ſheep-biting face, and be hanged an 


hour.] Dr. Johnſon is much too poſitive in aſſerting“ that 


the words an hour have no particular uſe here, nor are au- 
thoriſed by cuſtom,” as Dr. Farmer has well proved. The 


poet evidently refers to the ancient mode of puniſhing by 
the chlliſtrigium, or the original pillory, made like that 


part, cf the pillory at preſent which receives the neck, only 


it wels placed horizontally, ſo that the culprit hung ſuſ- 
pended in it by his chin, and the back of his head. A 


diſtrn& account of it may be found, if I miſtake not, in 
Mr., Barrington's Obſervations on the Statutes. FLENLEY. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


(P. 297.) This ſays ſhe now when ſhe is beginning ta write to 
It 'm : for ſhell be up twenty times a night, and there ſhe'll fit in 


: [4 er ſmack, till ſhe have writ a ſheet of paper.) Shakſpeare has 
I nore than once availed himſelf of ſuch incidents as occurred 


to him from hiſtory, &c. to compliment the princes beſore 


whom his pieces were performed. A ſtriking 3 of 
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flattery to James occurs in Macbeth ; perhaps the paſſage 
here quoted was not leſs grateful to Elizabeth, as it appa- 
rently alludes to an extraordinary trait in one of the letters 
pretended to have been written by the hated Mary to Bothwell. 
« | am nakit *, and ganging to ſleep, and zit I ceaſe not 
to ſcribble all this paper, in ſo meikle as reſt is thairof.” 
That is, I am naked, and going to ſleep, and yet I ceaſe not 
to ſcribble to the end of my paper, much as there remains of 
it unwritten on. HENLEyY. Ove. 244 9: $0 | 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


(Vol. III. p. 136.) There are a fort of men, 'whaſe viſages 
: Do cream | The poet here alludes to the manner in 
which the film extends itſelf over milk in ſcalding; and he had 
the ſame appearance in his eye when writing a foregoing line: 
„ With mirth and laughter let old wrin4/es come.” 
So alſo, the author of Buſſy d Ambois : | 
«© Not any wran#le creaming in their faces.” HENLEx. 
(P. 146.) The habitation which your prophet, the Nazarite, con- 
jured the devil into. ] Perhaps there is no character through all 
dhakſpeare, drawn with more ſpirit, and juſt diſcrimination, 
than Shylock's. His language, alluſions, and ideas, are 
every where ſo appropriate to a Jew, that Shylock might be 
exhibited for an examplar of that peculiar people. HENLEx. 
(Ibid.) VI can catch him once upon the hip.) This, Dr. 
Johnſon obſerves, is a phraſe taken from the practice of 
wreſtlers, and (he might have added) is an alluſion to the 
angel's thus laying hold on Jacob when he wreſtled with him. 
See Gen. 32, 24, &c. HENLEv. | 
(P. 159.) Give me your bleſſing.] In this converſation be- 
_ tween Lancelot and his blind father, there are frequent re- 
| ferences to the deception practiſed on the blindneſs of Iſaac, 
and the bleſſing obtained in conſequence of it. HENLEx. 
(Ibid.) Hhat à beard haſt thin get “] And ſhe put the ſkins 
of the kids of the goats on the ſmooth of his neck. Gen. xxvii. 
16, HENLEY. 


* Mr. Tytler, who hath incontrovertibly proved theſe letters to 
be forgeries, very well obſerves upon this paſſage, © We muſt be- 
| heve the queen to have been of a very warm conſtitution indeed, to 
be thus writing her love-letter ſtark naked in the month of January 
in Scotland. See An Inquiry into the Evidence againſt Mary, Queen of 
Scots, 3d. edit. p. 82. A book which hath long and loudly called 
for the notice of Dr, Robertſon ! : 
F. 1. 
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I. 171. ) How tike a younker or a prodigal, 
The ſharſed bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugg'd and embraced by the firumpet wind « / 
Hi like a prodigal doth ſhe return; 
With over-weather'd ribbs and ragged ſails, 
; Lean, rent, and beggard by the flrumpet wind /] 
Mr. Gray (dropping the particularity of alluſion to the parable 
ol the prodigal) ſeems to have caught from this paſſage the 
imagery of the following : 
« Fair laughs the morn, and ſoft the zephyr blows, 
«© While proudly riding o'er the azure realm 
cc In gallant trim the gilded veſſel goes; 
e Youth on the prow, and Pleaſure at the helm; 
« Regardleſs of the ſweeping whirlwind's ſway, 
«© That hufh'd in grim repoſe, expects his evening-prey. 15 

The grim-repoſe however, was ſuggeſted by Thomlon's 

E deep fermenting tempeſt brew'd 
In the grim evening ſky.” HENLEY. 

(P. 190.) To peize the time] To peize, is to weigh, or bal. 
lance 3 ; and figuratively, 10 heep i in. ſuſpence, to delay. 
HENrL ey. 
P. 208.) I ſhall be ſaved by my huſband] From St. Paul : 
IS" TRUE unbelieving wife is | fanctified by the huſband.” 

HENLEY. 

(P. 222.) My deeds upon my head /] Ani imprecation adopted 
from that of the Jews to Pilate: His blood be on us, and 
our children!” HENLEx. 

(F. 225. .) Would any of the flock of Barabbas 
Had been her huſband rather than this Chr i/tian 1 
"From the evangeliſt ; < Not this man, but Barabbas.“ 
HENLEY. 
(P. 2 34.) How fwveet the moon-light ſleeps upon this 1 So, 
Dr. Beattie, in the Mrm/trel - 


„ The yellow moon: light ſleeps on all the hills.” 
Aer. 


AS YOU LIKE IT. 


(P. 277.) Young man, have you challenged Charles the clit M 
The hint of this "wreſtling match, and the incident of Or- 
lando's conteſt with Charles, (hom to be taken from Vicen- 
tio Sauiolo, Of Honour and honourable Quarrels, printed by 
Wolfe, 15953; a book which is afterwards Namen re- 


lere d to. HENLEY. | 
(P. 298.) 
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This wreſtling match is minutely deſcribed in Lodge's Roſa- 
jynde, or Euphues Golden Legacy, 1592, the novel on which As 
You Like It is founded. We may be certain therefore that the 
poet took this incident from thence, and not from Sauiolo's 
book. MALONE. | 1 

(P. 298.) Peaſcods] This term 1s ſtill applied in Devon- 
ire to green peaſe in pods, HENLEY. 

(P. 310. note *.) One of Chapman's plays (Tv Wiſe Nen 
and all the reſt Fools) is in ſeven acts. This however is the 
only comedy which I have found fo divided. MaALONE. | 

(Ibid.) Beard of formal cut} Many paſſages from old writers 
might be brought to ſhew the fantaſtical taſte of our fore- 
fathers in trimming their beards. In the Merry Wives of 
Mindſor, Quickly inquires : © Does he not wear a great 
round beard, like a glover's paring-knife?” HENLEY. 

(P. 320.) It is the right butter woman's rate t9 market.] 
There can be no reaſon ſufficient for changing rate to rant. 
The Clown is here ſpeaking in reference to the ambling pace 
of the metre, which, after giving a ſpecimen of, to prove his 
aflertion, he affirms to be © the very falſe gallop of verſes.” 

6 | | | HENLE v. 

(P. 331.) As the coney, that you ſee dwell where ſhe is 
kindled.] Rather, kind-led : led by her kind, or kindred. 

| | 2 | 5 HENLE T. 

(P. 354.) I will weep for nothing like Diana in the foun- 
tain.] The poet had perhaps ſome well-known conduit in his 
thoughts. See Mr. Henley's remark on the words—* which 
ſtands by like a weather-beaten conduit“ - Winter's Tale. 

| | | MALONE. 
(P. 363.) J fee that love has made thee à tame ſnake.] This 
term was in our author's time frequently uſed to expreſs a 
poor, contemptible fellow. So in Lord Cromwell, 1602 : 

| | * the pooreſt /nate 

„ That feeds on lemons, pilchards, &c. | 
Again, in Sir ohn Oldcaſile, 1600: — and you, poor 
| ſnakes, come ſeldom to a booty.” MALONE. | 

(P. 373.) Look upon him, love him; be worſhips you.] To 
worſhip 1s uſed in the marriage ſervice in a ſimilar, but 
more extended, ſenſe : * With my body I thee 2worſhip.” — 
Not,“ ſaid a late learned divine from the pulpit, “ that 
a man promiſes when he is married to make a god of his 
wife; No, for religious worſhip differs from conjugal in this, 
that the former is performed on our knees only, but the lat- 
ter on our knees and hands allo,” WHITE, 


TAMING 
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TAMING OF THE SHREW. 


(P. 443.) And every day I cannot come to wor.) This is the 
burthen of part of an old ballad entitled the /ngenious Brog- 
gadeua : | VE ent lt | | 

6 And.I.cannot come every. day to wooe.” 
1 fa  _ OTEEVEKsS, 


ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 
(Vol. IV. P. 25.) You are ſhallow, Madam, in great friends.] 
Add to the inftances in which in has been printed inſtead of 
even, (inſerted among the Supplemental Obſervations, ante, 
p. 135.) the following from the Merchant of Venice, quarto, 
1600: We were Chriſtians enow before, in as many as 
could well live one by another.” MaLone. 8 


WINTER'S TALE. 


(P. 290.) Shook hands, as over a vaſt : and embraced, as it 
were, from the ends of oppoſed winds.] Shakſpeare has, more 
than once, taken his imagery from the prints, with which 
the books of his time were ornamented. If my memory do 
not deceive me, he had his eye on a wood cut in Hol- 
linſhed, while writing the incantation of the weird ſiſters in 
Macbeth. There is alſo an alluſion to a print of one of the 
Henries holding a ſword adorned with crowns. In this paſ- 
ſage he refers to a device common in the citle-page of old 
books, of two hands extended from oppoſite clouds, and join- 
ed as in token of friendſhip. HENLE Y. = 

(P. 302.) — my dagger muzzled, 

Left it ſhould bite its maſier—] So, in another 
place: I have a ſword will bite upon my neceſſity.” And, 
in King Lear - | | 

J have ſeen the day with my good biting faulchion 
J would have made them ſkip.” HenLey. 

FP. 333.) og 
Do come with words as med*cinal as true; 

Honeſt, as either; to purge him of that humour, 
That preſſes him from ſleep.] So, Macbeth inquires 
if the doctor can reſtore ſleep to his lady; and 


22 


of. — wich 
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« — with ſome {weet oblivious antidote, 

« Cleanſe the foul boſom of that perilous ſtuff 
*« Which weighs upon the heart?“ HENLEx, 

* 359.) They (i. e. bears) are never curſt, but when they 
are hungry] Curſt, ſignifies ' miſchievous. Thus the adage : : 
Curſi cows have ſhort horns, HENLEY. 

= 376.) For you there's roſemary and rue; theſe keep 

Seeming, and ſavour, all the winter long: 

Grace, and remembrance, be to you both.] Ophe- 
lia diſtributes the ſame plants, and accompanies them with 
the ſame documents: © There's reſemary, that's for emem⸗ 
brance.— There's rue for you; we may call it herb of grace.” — 
The qualities of retaining ſeeming and /avour, appear to be 
the reaſon why theſe plants were conſidered as emblematical 
of grace and remembrance. The noſegay diſtributed by Per- 
dita with the ſignifications annexed to each flower, reminds 
one of the ænigmatical letter from a Turkiſh lover, deſcribed 
by Lady M. W. Montagu. HENL EV. 

(P. 380.) Per. O, theſe I lack, 

To make you gar lands %; and, my ſuveet friend, 

To firaw him ver and ver. 

Flor. MIWhat? like a corſe® 

Per. No, like a bank, for love to lie and play on; 

Not like a corſe : or if, — not to be buried — T he au- 
thors of The Maid's Tragedy have rouge out of this paſſage 

a beautiful deſcription x 
| = the unfrequented woods 
ci Are her delight; and when ſhe ſees a bank 
Stuck full of flowers, ſhe with a figh will tell 
«© Her ſervants what a pretty place it were 
3 bury. lovers in, and make her maids 
ce Pluck em, and ſtrow her over like a corſe.“ 

HENLEY. 


not to be buried, 
But quick, and in mine arms. "Might not Waller 
have taken from hence the hint of the following epigram ? 


(P. 380.) 


To one married to an Old Man. 
ce Since thou would'ſt needs (bewitgh'd with ſome ill 
„ charms J) 
&« Be bury'd in thoſe Wb arms, 
% All we can wiſh, Hy that earth lie light 


Upon tby tender limbs! and ſo good night! 
HENLEY: 


(P. 394.) 
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— Tohite as the fann'd ſnow, 


P. 304.) — EE: 
That's bolted by the northern blafts.] So, in the Twg 
V7 ̃ '... 8 | 

„ —— White as wind-fann'd ſnow.” HENLEY. 

(P. 409.) Clo. We are but plain fellows, fir 
| Aut. A lie; you are rough and hairy.] This quib- 
ble is founded upon their being dreſſed in ſkins : they were 
ſome of thoſe, who, as we were told before, had made them. 
ſelves all men of hair, and called themſelves ſaltiers. i. e. ſatyrs. 
x" I 5 4 HENLEx. 

(P. 410.) — @ great man, I' warrant; I know, by the 
| picking on's teeth. ] An indication of the ſame claſs with the 
hams emunctæ naris of the Romans, HEnr xy. 

(P. 425.) — the old ſhepherd, which flands by, like a wea- 
ther-beaten conduit] Conduits repreſenting a human figure, 
were heretofore not uncommon. One of this kind, a female 
form, and weather-beaten, ſtill exiſts at Hodſdon in Herts. 
Shakſpeare refers again to the ſame fort of imagery in Romes 
and Fulitt : | | | | 

How now? a conduit, girl? what, fill in tears? 
„ Evermore ſhowering?“ HENL Ex. 


M A C B E T H. 


P. 452.) Where the Norweyan banners flout the ſky, 
| And fan our people cold. ] So, Gray; _ 
„Ruin ceaſe thee, ruthleſs king! 
« Confuſion on thy banners wait, 
*« Tho? fann'd by conqueſt's crimſon wing 
„„ They meck the air with idle ſtate.” HENLE x. 
(Ibid.) Ti that Bellona's bridegroom—J] This paſſage may 
be added to the many others, which ſhew how little Shak- 
ſpeare knew of ancient mythology, HenLey. Ws 
(P. 471.) — — ſervants, 5 
Which do but what they ſbould, by doing every thing] 
From Scripture : © So when ye ſhall have done all thoſe 
things which are commanded you, ſay, We are unprofit- 
able ſervants: we have done that which was our duty to do.” 
Come, you ſpirits 


HENLETY. 

(P. 476.) uy 7 > 
| That tend on mortal thoughts, &c.] There is an 
invocation in Buffy d' Ambois, which in the turn of thought 
ſeems to reſemble lady Macbeth's, but is leſs horrid ; 
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« Now all the peacefull regents of the night, 
« Silently-gliding exhalations, 
« Languiſhing windes, and murmuring fals of waters, 
% Sadnefle of heart, and ominous ſecureneſſe, 
* Enchantments, dead fleepes, all the friends of reſt, 
That ever wrought upon the life of man, 
« Extend your utmoſt ſtrengths ; and this charm'd houre 
4 Fix like the center; make the violent wheeles 
« Of Time and Fortune ſtand ; and great exiſtens 
* (The Maker's treaſurie) now not ſeeme to bee, 
% To all but my approaching friends and mee.” 
| Et HENLEY. 
(P. 485.) — Beides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties ſo meek, &c.] As Mr. 
Henderſon ſpeaks this ſpeech, theſe lines ſhould be thus 
pointed : ** Beſides this ; Duncan &c,” HenLev, © 
(P. 510.) Lamentings heard i the air; ſtrange ſcreams of death; 
And prophecying with accidents terrible, &c,] Præ- 
ternatural events of this nature are fabled to have preceded 
or followed the death of heroes and tyrants. The omens 
prognoftick of Cæſar's deſtruction, have been often deſcribed 
by the Roman poets, but where ſhall we find a deſcription 
equal to Shakſpeare's ? | 
„In the moſt high and palmy ſtate of Rome, 
« A little ere the mightieſt Julius fell, 
«« The graves ſtood tenantleſs, and the ſheeted dead 
0 Did ſqueak and gibber in the Roman ſtreets ; 
46 Stars ſhone with trains of fire; dews of blood fell; 
« Diſaſters veil'd the fun; and the moiſt ſtar, 
Upon whoſe influence Neptune's empire ſtands, 
* Was fick almoſt to doom's-day with eclipſe.” Hamlet. 
4 | 1 | HENLEY. 
(P. 511.) As from your graves riſe up, and walk like ſprights, 
To countenance this horror !] In this, and the quo- 
tation from Hamlet immediately preceding, there is an ap- 
parent alluſion to the ſaints that aroſe at our Saviour's cruci- 
fixion, and went into Jeruſalem, HENLEY, | 
(P. 540.) What ist that moves your highneſs ©} There are 
many inſtances of reſemblance between the two dramas of 
Macbeth and Buffy d Ambois, particularly in this ſcene, and 
it is but juſtice to acknowledge, that Chapman's tragedy ap- 
pears to be the elder. | 
% Monſ. How now, what leap'it thou at? 
% D' Amb. O royall object! OD 
Vol. II. | 2 2 « Mink 
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& Monſ. Thou dream'ſt awake: Object in th' emptie aire? 
& D' Amb. Worthie the head of Titan, worth his chaire. 
& Monſ. Pray thee what mean'ſt thou? 
D' Amb. See you not a crowne 


. the forehead of the wont king | py 
HENLEY, 


. 543 * be alive again, 
And dare me io the deſert with thy ſword ; 
Tf trembling I inhabit, then proteſt me | 
The baby of a girl.] The firit folio reads inhabit, and 
places the comma immediately after then - 
& If trembling I inhabit then, proteſt me, &c.“ 
The meaning ſeems to be this: Should you challenge me to 


the deſert, and I then remain trembling in my callle, pro- 


teſt me, &. 

The beſt living commentator on Shak ſpeare had acutely 
conjectured that the poet might have written F trembling [ 
EXHIBIT (1, e. if I diſcover fear), but acquieſced in the in- 
terpretation I have given. HENLEY. 

(F. 546) By maget-pies] Ihe magpie is called in the weſt 
to this hour, a magatipie, and the import of the augury is 
determined by the number of theſe birds that are ſeen to- 

ether: One for ſorrow : 'Two tor mirth: Three for a 
wedding : Four for death.” 1 #4 

It is very obſervable that in the unboegueated villages of 
Devonſhire, not only a greater part of-the cuſtoms to which 
 Shakſpeare alludes, but alſo moſt of his colloquial phraſes 
and expreſſions, are ſtill in common uſe. HENLEY. 

(P. 556.) fiips of yew, 

Sliver'd in the moon's eclipſe. ] Mr, Steevens's ex- 
planation of /ver'd is ſcarcely exact. To fliver, ſignifies to 
ſeparate by ſipping, or ſplitting one part of a thing from an- 
ther, and is the preciſe ſenſe in which the poet applies it, 
both in this inſtance, and in that from King Lear: - 

She who herſelf will /:ver and diſbranch.“ 
HENLEY. 
(P. 579.) Old Siward, with ten thouſand warlike men, 
All ready at a point Thus, in the Two Nob. Kinſmen : 
„ maiden-hearted, a huſband 1 have painted, 
But do not know him out of two.” HeNLEY. 
(P. 585.) Malc. Be comforted : 
Let's make us med'cines of our great revenge, 
To cure this deadly grief. 


Mac. He bas no children.] This paſſage ſeems vo to 
have 
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have been fully explained. Malcolm, who exhorts to ven- 
geance, had been deprived by Macbeth of his father; and 
Macduff, who is exhorted to vengeance, of his children: 
what then does the anſwer to this exhortation imply? We 
cannot retaliate in kind, becauſe you can neither make his 
children fatherleſs, as he hath made you; nor l, him child- 
leſs, as he hath made me. That Macbeth had been a father, 
is to be inferred from the declaration of his wife: 
1 I have given ſuck; and know | 

„How tender 'tis, to love the babe that milks me.“ 

| HENLEY. 


(P. 594.) — my May of life 
Js fallen into the ſear, the yellow leaf.) I cannot forbear 
thinking that Shakſpeare wrote, as in the old copies, my 
way of life. The learned criticks ſeem to have forgotten, 
that ſummer intervenes between ſpring and autumn; and ſo 
(to uſe the words of our poet on another occaſion).” 
| © —— ſlide | 
“ Over ſixteen years, and leave the growth untry'd 
- „Of that wide gap.“ 
We no where find that Macbeth, like Leonatus, 
In his ſpring became a harveſt.” 
Excluſive however of this objection, the paſſage cited by 
Mr. Malone is ſufficient to juſtify the old reading. | 
HENL EV. 
Having always thought that the ancient copies ought to 
be adhered to, when any meaning can be extracted from 
them, it 1s with particular pleaſure that I ſubjoin the fol- 
lowing vindication of the old reading, for which I am in- 
debted to a friend (the right hon. Henry Flood) whoſe diſ- 
tinguiſhed abilities are too well known to need any elogium 
ol mine: EO. 
« May, by a figure, can be extended to the whole ſpring, 
but not to the whole year: not to ſummer, autumn, winter, 
Applied, by metaphor, to life, it can denote youth only, 
not the whole of life : eſpecially, not the decline of it. Mac- 
beth, when he ſpeaks theſe lines, is not youthful. He is 
contemporary to Banquo, who is advanced 1n years, and 
who hath a ſon upon the ſcene able to eſcape the purſuit of 
aſſaſſins and the vigilance of Macbeth, Macbeth's own chil- 
dren are dead, nor is there a trace of his expecting more. 
He is himſelf the ſpeaker, and the ſubjeQ is his decline. 
He could not miſtake the fact; and to call age the May of 
life, would be highly inaccurate : not to mention, that, 
zh 4G EA © my 
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my May of life,” even if conſonant to the fact, would 
perhaps be rather too brilliant an expreſhon for the deep de- 
ſpondency in which he utters this ſoliloquy. | 

The original text bath it, , my way of life,” a natural, 
eaſy, unaffected expreſſion. By this, life is repreſented un- 
der the preciſe and familiar image of a road or paſſage. 
This image is applicable to any part of life; not, like the 
other, to one part only, and that the wrong part. Every 
road in autumn is ſtrewed with the falling leaf. The latter 
end of the paſſage of life (which is out autumn) muſt be 
ſubject to this incident of decay. Thus theſe ideas connect 
in the mind of Macbeth. Speaking of a road, in common, 
it is true that we ſhould ſay that © the ſear the yellow leaf” 
falls into the way, and not the way into the ſear, the yellow 
leaf. But ſpeaking of the road of life, it may properly be 
ſaid that t is the way which falls into the yellow leaf; that 
is, into define. For the very progreſs of life doth as neceſ- 
facily i incur and fall into decay, as the beginning of a road 
leads toward the end of it. Life, that paſſage, is with 
me running toward an end, and has fallen into the midſt of 
thoſe autumnal leaves which beſtrew the cloſe of it.” Such 
is the plain ſenſe of the poet; and ſuch a text ought not to 
be depoſed for any uſurper.” ?“ 

The reading of the old copy may perhaps derive ſome ſup- 
port from the following paſſage in Pericles, in which the lame 
phraſe is found: 

„ Thus ready for the way of life or death, 
J wait the ſharpeſt blow.” MALON E. 

(P. 599.) Canſt thou not miniſler to a mind diſeas'd 9 So 
in the Fab Noble Kinſmen- | 

« Taylor. What think you of her, fir? 

« Doctor. I think ſhe has a perturbed mind, which 7 can- 

not miniſter to.” HENLEY. 


* 


KING HENRY IV. E. 


„oh. P. 297) Add to note *. So alſo in Eſſays 17 
Characters of a Priſon and Priſoners, by Geffry Mynſhul, 
1618: * To borrow money is called fri#:179, but the blow 
can hardly or never be recovered.” MaLone. 

(P. 339.) This pitch, as ancient writers do report, doth defile. I. 


Alluding to an old ballad, beginning, 


c Who roucheth pitch muſt be 425 1d.” STEEVENS 
(FP. 341.) 


os 
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(p. 341.) That rogſted Manningtree ox, c.] In my note, (in- 
ſerted among the Supplemental Obſervanons, ante,) add, after the 
words“ the Inner Temple, No. 538, vol. xliy. MaLoNE. 
(P. 502.) — and let the welkin roar. ] Theſe are part of the 
words af an old ballad entitled What the father gathereth 
with the rake, the ſon doth ſcatter with the forke.” 
„ Let the welkin roare, © ” 
* VII never give ore, &c.“ 
Again, in another ancient ſong called, 5 The Man in the 
Moon drinks claret : | 
« Drink wine till the welkin roares, 
© And cry out a p- of your ſcores.” STEEYENS. 


KING RICHARD IIL 


(Vol. vn. P. 6.) Cheated of feature by diſfembling nature, 
Defarm'd, unfiniſh'd, &c.] Dr. 1 hath cer- 
tainly miſtaken, and Dr. Warburton rightly explained, the 
word diſſembling; as is evident from the following extract: 
« Whyle thinges ſtoode in this cafe, and that the manner of 
addyng was ſometime too ſhort and ſometime too long, els 
diſſembled and let flip alltogether.” —Arthur Golding's Tranſ- 
lation of Julius Sclinus, 1587. HENLEY. 

(P. 29.) which you have pill'd from me.] To pill is, 
literally, to take off che outſide or rind. Thus they fay in 
Devonſhire, to pill an apple, rather than to pare it; and 
Shirley uſes the word preciſely in this ſenſe: 

& He has not pill'a the rich, nor flay'd the poor.” 
HENLEY, 

(P. 36.) He is ; frank'd up.] So, afterwards : 

— in the ſty of this moſt bloody boar, 

« My fon Gearge Stanley is fran#'d up in hold.“ 
HENLEY- 

(P. 62.) Truly the "WF of men are full of fear: Sc.] Mr. 
Tollet hath cited a paſſage from Holinſhed, which he ſup- 
poſes Shakſpeare to have had in view; but it is evident that 
both Holinſhed and Shakſpeare allude to St. Luke. See ch. 
xxi. ver. 25, &c. HENLEY. 

(P. 74.) I weigh it bghtly.] The verb weigh, is uſed in a 
 Gmilar connexion by B. and F. in The Maid's Tragedy : 

8 when he was a boy, 
6 1 oft as I return'd, (as without boaſt 
£ 2 3 | I brought 
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brought home conqueſt,) he would gaze upon me, 
« And view me round to find in what one limb 
“The virtue lay, to do the things he heard: 
Then would he wiſh to ſee my ſword, and feel 
Ihe quickneſs of the edge, and in his band 
% Weigh it. HENLEY, 

(P. 165. F The bloody dog ts dead. J From the frequent al- 
luſions through the whole of this hiſtory to the armorial 
bearing of Richard, I ſuſpect that e wrote not 4 

but hog. HENLET. | 


TJULIUS c K 8 A R. 


(Vol. VIII. p. 98.) There is a tide in the affairs of men, Qc. 
A ſimilar ſentiment is found in Buſſy a Ambors, 1607 : 
«© There is a deep nick in time's reſtleſs wheel 
For each man's good; when which nick comes, it 
__ _- ftrikes ;— 1 A | | | 
ce So no man riſeth by his real merit, 
But when it cries c{in# in his raiſer's ſpirit. „» Matove. 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


(P. 268.) Some time we ſee a cloud that's dragoniſh—] Per- 
haps our author was indebted for this thought to 9 8 
Buſy a Ambois, 1607 : 

«© — like empty clouds, 
« In which our faulty apprehenſions forge 
ce The forms of dragons, lions, elephants, 
When they hold no proportion. ” MaLoneg. 


TROILUS AND CRESSID A. 


(Vol. IX. p. 31.) —— which were fuch | 
| As Agamemnon, &c.] Add to my note, 

linſerted among the Supplemental Obſervations, ante,) after | 

the words © is in the text à bond of air” — Thus 1 in The Rape 


of Lucrece : 
„ Feaſt- finding minſtrels tuning my defame, 
Will tie the hearers to attend each line.” MALONE. 


nnr 


P. 198. ) To atone my countryman and you. J So in 45 You 
Like tte 1 | 
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© Then there is mirth in heaven 
When earthly things made even 
“ Atone together.” 

Few words have occaſioned the ſpilling of ſo much Chriſ- 
tian ink as atone, which is here uſed in its true ſenſe. The 
expreſſion 1s from a coaleſcence of the words at one; the 
verb to ſet, or ſome other equivalent, being omitted. Thus, 
in the Afs .“ he ſhewed himſelf to them as they ſtrove, and 

would have /et them at one again, HENLEY. 
| (i 232.) Her andirons were two winking Cupids 
Of ſilver, each on one foot ſtanding, nicely 
Depending on their brands.) Nicely, I apprehend, 
refers to the graceful manner in which theſe figures leant 


upon their inverted torches; and not, as Mr. Steevens ima- 


gines, to their being exactly poized on them. The poet 
here ſhews his taſte in deſigning ; the figures are defcribed 
as ſtanding each on one foot: no human figure can be grace- 
ſul while ſtanding on both. From innumerable inſtances in 
the writings of Shakſpeare, he appears to have poſſeſſed un- 
common {kill in painting and ſculpture. The happy talent 
at deſcription that Jachimo diſcovers, is peculiarly proper to 
him as an Italian, who might be preſumed to have ſtudied 
the works of the ancients. HENLEvy. 

985 247.) — often to our comfort ſhall we find 

The Hharded beetle in a ſafer hold 
Than is the full-wing'd eagle. i. e. the beetle 
ſhelter'd beneath the ſhell, or incruſted covering, of cow- 
D boy in the Diſputation between a hee conny-catcher and a 
ſhe, 1 b with the beetle refuſing to light on the 
| fool foudid all day, neſtled at night in a coro/heard.” 
HENLEY. 

(P. 314. ) Ge theſe cold bonds. ] Thus in the Two Noble 

Litas; 
«© Quit me of theſe cold gyves.“ HenLev. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


(Vol. X. p. 48. Jul. You kiſs by the book.] In As You Like 
It, we find it was uſual to quarrel by the book, and are told in 
the note, that there were boots extant for good manners. Juliet 
here appears to refer to a third kind, containing the art of 
courtſhip, an example from which it 1s e that Roſa- 


lind hath adduced: 
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KR. Come, woo me, woo me; for now Jam in a ho 
Iiday humour, and like enough to conſent :— What would 

you ſay to me now, an I were your very Roſalind ? 
* Orlan, I would kiſs before I ſpoke. | 
% Roſ. Nay, you were better ſpeak firſt; and when you 
by for lack of matter, you might take occaſion 
to kils 
c Or lan. How if the kiſs be denied ? | 
* Then ſhe puts you to entreaty, and there begins new 
matter.” HENLEY, 
(P. 40 ) My grave is like to be my wedding bed. ] So again: 
I'll to my edding bed 
&« And death, not Romeo &c.“ | 
And afterwards : 
« O ſon, the night before thy wedding day, 
% Hath death lain with thy bride : 
„My daughter he hath wedded.” Henry. 
(P. 53.) And wiſh his miſtreſs were that kind of fruit 
As maids call medlars when they laugh alone.] The 
name to which Mercutio alludes, occurs in Buſſy d Amboas : 
Char. We be no windfals my lord; ye muſt gather us 
with the ladder of matrimony, or we'll hang till we be 
rotten. 
* Mnf. Indeed that's the way to make you right opena—s.” 
ANONYMOUS, 
(P. 58.) by A Bleſſed moon I vow, 
That tips with filver all theſe fruit-tree tops, —] Mr. 
Pope, who was more indebted to his predeceſſors than the 
generality of his readers are aware, hath availed himſelf, 
| both of this deſcription, and alſo of “ the battle's umber'd 
face” in the admired night-ſcene of Homer, book the VIlith. 
r 
(FP. 67.) —fabbd with a—black eye.] Shakſpeare is not 
the only writer that compares a glance of the eye to a ſword. 
The ſame image occurs in a poem of Mrs. Faule, the ce- 
lebrated Orinda: 
Her honour is protected by * en. - -- 
« As the old flaming ſword kept paradiſe.” 
__ HeNLEy. 
id. ) — the very pin of his heart cleft with the blind bow- 
boy's but-ſhaft.] The author of Alla, in the Briſtol Poems 
attributed to Rowley, had this paſſage in his mind : | 
« Mie huſband, lord Thomas, a forreſter boulde, 
« As ever clove. pynne, or the baſkette.” HExTLEx. 


(P. 139. 
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(P. 139.) My heart is full of woe.) This is the burthen of 
the firſt ſtanza of A pleaſant new ballad of Two Lovers: “ 
| „Hie hoe! my heart is full of we. STEE VERS. 
(e. 154.) I will believe 
7 That unſub/tantial death is amorous;] So in Da- 
niel's Complaint of Roſamond, 1592: 
„Ah now, methinks, I ſee Death dallying ſeckes 
« Ta entertaine ttſelfe in Love's ſweet place; 
& Decayed roſes of diſcolloured cheekes 
« Do yet retaine deere notes of former grace, 
And uglie death fits faire within her face.“ 
| MALONE. 


(P. 166.) For never was a flory of more woe | 
Than this of Juliet and her Romeo.] Theſe lines 
ſeem to have been formed on the concluding couplet of the 
poem of Romeus and Fuliet : 

“fL among the monuments that in Verona been, 
There is no monument more worthy of the fight, 
Than is the tomb of Juliet and Romeus her knight.“ 

| MALONE. | 


Au, 


Col. X. p. 179.) { have heard, 
The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, 
Doth with his lefty and ſhrill- ſounding throat, &c.] 

Imitated by Mr. Gray in his Elegy 
5 The cect's ſhrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more ſhall rouſe them from their lowly bed.” 
= SE MaALoNE. 
(. 191.) Like Niobe, all tears.) Shakſpeare might have 
caught this idea from an ancient ballad entitled The fall - 
ing- out of Lovers is the renewing of Love:“ 
«© Now I, like weeping Niobe, 

May waſh my hands in teares“. STEEVENS. 

(P. zog.) —and a pair of Provencial roſes in my rayed ſhares —] 
Hamlet is here ſpeaking of a company of ſtrolling players, 
who in our author's time uſually travelled on foot. Rayed, 
(if that be the true reading) I therefore believe, means co- 
vered with duſt or mire. The word is uſed in this ſenſe by 
Naſhe in Summers laſt Will and Teſtament, a comedy, 1600: 
„Let there be a few ruſhes laid in the place where Back- 
winter ſhall fall, for feare of raying his cloathes.” 
RL | MALONE. 


OTHELL O 


o TH E L I o. 


(P. 467. Y my heart's ; ſubdued 
Even to the very quality of my lord. Duality here 
Henifies his Mooriſb complexion ; as is obvious from what im- 
mediately follows: 28 
© I ſaw Othello's SR” in his mind: 


and alſo, from what the Duke ſays to Brabantio : 


lk virtue no delighted beauty lack, 
c Your ſon-in-law i is far more fair than Black.” 
| HENL Ev. 
g = e 3 of this line, in the firſt of theſe 
volumes, p. 366. 


Since that note was written, it hs occurred to me that theſe. 


words may admit a different interpretation from any yet ſug- 
geſted, which I believe to be the true one. Quality here may 
mean profeſſion. & Tam ſo much enamoured of Othello that 
I am even willing to. endure all the inconveniences incident 
to a military life, and to attend him to the wars.” I G can- 
not mervaile (faid Lord Eſſex to Mr. Aſhton, a Puritan 
preacher who. was ſent to him in the Tower,) though my 
proteſtations are not believed of my enemies, when they ſo 
little prevaile with a man of your quality.” See other ex- 
amples of this, uſe of the word in a note on Hamlet, inſerted 
among the Supplemental Otfervations, vol. I. p. 354- 

M ALONE. 

. 467-) 1 therefore beg it, not 

To pleaſe the palate of my appetite ; 

Nor to comply with heat, (the young affet?s, 

In me defun#) and proper ſatisfaction; 

But to be free and bountcous to her mind.] Much 
labour hath been beſtowed on this paſſage, and many emen- 
dations offered. Might I be allowed to augment their number, 
it ſhould be by reading 

Nor to comply with heat (the young afſe's 
In me defunct) &c. 
underſtanding by the young affett, that ** unmaſtered impor- 
tunity,” as the poet ſtiles it in another place, which irritates 
the paſſions. in the prime of life, and poſtpones every other 
conſideration to enjoyment. It is natural to expect, that _ 
youth= 
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youthful heat ſhould be * in Othello, when he ſays of 


himſelf 
IJ am declined into the vale of years,” 


unleſs we refer him to that claſs whom Chaucer compares 
to lecks, the heads of which are white while their tails are 


green. Nothing however can more appoſitely illuſtrate the 


en preſſion of . than that of Maſlinger ſo ſimilar 


to it : 


155 youthful heats 


« That look no farther than your outward form, 
Are long ſince buried in me.“ 

If, nevertheleſs, we adhere to the printed. copies, the 
word, are, or rather, being, muſt be conſidered as under- 
ſtood, {the young affetts being in me defunt?] and the ſenſe of 
the paſſage will be ſufficiently clear. HENLEY. 

In forming a conjecture concerning any doubtful paſſage 
in theſe plays, we ſhould never forget that what our author 
wrote was calculated to be ſpoken ; and that however fair 
any regulation may appear on paper, if the lines, when re- 
formed, will not bear recitation, the emendation 1s probably 
not right. If the paſſage before us be tried by this teſt, I 
believe it will be found that it yet ſtands in need of cor- 
rection; for (not to inſiſt on the awkwardneſs of uſing the ad- 
jective proper without any poſſeſſive pronoun prefixed to it,) by 


the introduction of a parentheſis the words are now regulated 


in ſuch a manner, that he muſt be a ſkilful ſpeaker indeed 
who could pronounce them fo as to prevent the latter he- 
miſtich from forming a“ molt lame and impotent concluſion.” 

For this reaſon I am perſuaded that my, the reading of all 
the old copies, is right, and that there is no error except in 


the word defunct. 


I would read: 
Nor to comply with heat, the young affects, 


In my digunct and proper ſatisfaction; | 
i. e. for the fake of my ſeparate and private enjoyment. So 


afterwards : „“ Let us be cojund:ve in our revenge.” —Our 


author has digjoin and digqundtive in two other plays; and in the 


preſent tragedy we find many words equally uncommon 


with that now propoſed; as agnixe —ſegueſtration —congregated 
— guttered — ſequent — extincied — eaſel? —indign—ſegre- 
gated, &c. Sc. MaLoNe. 

(P. 473.) — defeat thy favour with an uſurped beard e] 


Feat and feature were formerly ſynonymous terms : favour 


means face. Defeat thy favour” therefore, ſignifies “ diſ- 


guiſe thy face.“ The artifice of an 1ſurped beard, by which 
this 
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this was to be effected, was an expedient adopted for the ſame 5 
purpoſe by Autolycus ; as appears from his pocketing up his 
pedlar's excrement, that the ſhepherd and clown might not 
know him when dreffed in the prince's cloaths. Shakſpeare 
hath uſed a ſimilar expreſſion in King Richard III: 

„Her face defac'd with ſcars of infamy. * HENLEY, 

1 480.) c his pilot 

Of very expert and approv'd allowance. ] i. e. au- 
bed, after having been examined, to undertake the na- 
vigation of a ſhip. HENLEY, 

P. 487.) But what praiſe coult}t thou beſtow on a deſerving 
' woman indeed ?] The hint for this queſtion, and the metrical 
reply of Iago, is taken from a whimſical pamphlet called 
Choice, Chance, and Change, or Conceits in their Colours, 1606, 
where, after one Tidero has deſcribed many vicious and ri- 
| diculous characters in verſe, Arnofilo aſſes him“ But I pray 
thee didſt thou write none in commendation of ſome worthy 
creature ?? Tidero then proceeds, like lago, to pour out more 
verſes. STEEVENS. 

Foz) — Well, — Heaven's aboye all, &c ] The pro- 
penſity to talk religiouſly in perſons diſordered by drinking, 
15 here finely touched. HENLEx. 

(P. 504.) With one of an ingraft infirmity Dr. Johnſon's 
explanation ſeems to fall mort of the poet's meaning. The 

ualities of a tree are ſo changed by being ingrafted, that its 
eg fruits are not ſuch as would have naturally ſprung 
from the ſtock, but derive their qualities from the graft in- 
ſerted into it. Conformably to this idea is the affertion of 
Hamlet concerning the fame vice in his countrymen : 
They clepe us drunkards, and with fwiniſh phraſe 
cc Soil our additior,; and, indeed, it takes 
«© From our atchievements, though perform'd at height, | 
« 'The pith and marrow of our attribute. | 
«© So, oft it chances to particular men, 
<< By the o'er-growth of ſome complexion, 
4 Or by ſome habit that too much o'er-leavens 
« The form of plauſive manners, that theſe men 
c Their virtues elſe (be they as pure as grace, 
« As infinite as man may undergo)— 
„ Shall in the general cenſure take corruption 
„ From that particular fault. The dram of baſe 
„ Doth all the noble ſubſtance of worth out, 
« To his own ſcandal.” HevLEey., Pig 


(P. 512.) When this advice is free 1 give—) i e. 3 
not paid for, as his advice to Roderigo was, HenLEY. 


(P. 537. 
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(P. 537) — it is a common thing.] Spoken from his ſuſ- 
icions of Othello and Caſſio. HEenLEey. 

(P. 581.) A fixed figure for the time of ſcorn—] This appears 

to be the true reading. Is not the figure of peeping Tom at 
Coventry, which is annually drefled up to perpetuate his 
folly, one of this fort? HENLEx. 

(P. 597.) Forth of my heart thoſe charms—are blotted; ] Forth, 
is out. So in K. Richard lll | 

| « I clothe my naked villainy 
„ With old odd ends, ſtolen forth of holy writ,” 
And, afterwards : | 
«© Humphry Hoare that call'd your grace 
« To breakfaſt once, forth of my company.” HENLEY, 

(Ibid.) Thy bed, lujt-fain'd, /hall with luſi's blood be ſpotted. ] 
So in Whetſtone's Heptameron, 1582. Sig. L. it: 

& Thou couche [quoth he] ſoyled with diſhonour, waſhe 
out thy ſtaynes with the adulterer's blood.” STREVENS. 
(.. 627.) O Spartan 4g /] Shakſpeare mentions the Spartan 

dogs in A Midſummer Night's Dream : 
« When in a wood of Crete they bay'd the bear 
«© With hounds of Sparta.“ HENLEY. | 


* * The following references are to the pages of the firſt of 
theſe volumes. | 

(P. 384.) Add to the note relative to dramatick entertain- 
ments being exhibited on Sundays] 

May, in his Hi/tory of the Parliament of England, 1646, 
taking a review of the conduct of king Charles and his mi- 
niſters from 1628 to 1640, mentions that plays were uſually 
repreſented at court on Sundays during that perfod. It is pro- 
bable from hence that they were not then publickly performed 
on that day. MALONE. 

(P. 425.) Once more the ruly-celour d portal open'd, 

Which to his ſpeech did honey paſſage yield ;] So in 
Romeo and Fuliet : | | 
0 and lips, O you 
«© The doors of breath, ſeal with a righteous kiſs &c.“ 
| | ts MALONE. 

(P. 472. After note *.) On a ſecond inſpection of the 
books belonging to the Stationers' Company, I find I was 
guilty of an omiſſion on a former occaſion, which I ſeize 
this opportunity to point out. May 9, 1594, was entered 
by Mr. Harriſon, ſen. “ a book intituled The Ravyſhement 
of Lucrece,” B. 3ob. b. | a 
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On the ſame books, Sep. 9. 165 3, Mr. Moſely nn | 
other plays has the following entries: 
The Hiſtory of Cardenio by Mr. Fletcher and Shakſpeare. F 
This play was acted in 1613 by Heminge, &c. Had it 
therefore been written by our author, it would ſurely haye 
been publiſhed in the folio 1623, or at leaſt would have been 
aſcribed to him in ſome ancient catalogue. 
Mr. Reed ſuggeſts to me that being founded: on a ſtory 
interwoven with the adventures of Don Quixote, it may be 
the fame as the dramatick piece which Theobald produced 
with the title of the Double Falſhood, or the Diftreſs'd Lovers; 
the frenzy, &c. of Julio being only thoſe of Cardenio under 
another name. 
8 Henry the Iſt and Henry the IId by Shakeſpeare and Da- 
venport;“ meaning I ſuppoſe that the latter was the compo- 
ſition of Davenport. 
Again, on the ſame books jene 29, 1660, Humphrey 
Moſely enters 
« The Hiſtory of King Step ben, 
« Duke Humphrey, a tragedy, | 
e Iphis and Jantha, or a Marriage en a Man, a co- 
medy,“ as the works of our author. 
What degree of credit is due to theſe entries I cannot de- 
termine; but there is no reaſon why they ſhould be with- 


held from the publick. Very ſoon after the civil wars a . } 


great number of dramatick pieces which are no where to be 


found were regiſtered at Stationers' Hall; but I fear that our 


acquaintance with them will never reach beyond their titles. 
' OT EEVENS. 
It is remarkable that a line of exactly the fame import with 
that in the Double Falſhood, for which Theobald (the ſuppoſed 
wiiter) was ſo much ridiculed, 
„None but himſelf can be his ! ” 
is found in the Duke of Millain by Maſſinger, who, I believe, 
was the author of the other piece alſo : | 
Her goodneſs does diſdain compariſon, 
% And but itſelf admits no parallel.“ | 
In the . ſpeech of the firſt act of the Double 2 


We meet 
cc 


I muſt „loop to gain her, 
© Throw all my gay compariſons aſide, &c.” 
So Maſhnger, in the Duke of Mlillain : 
„ yet be wile ; | 
„ Soar not too high to fall, but oops to r1/e > 
which lines were afterwards imitated whe Dryden, 


6 The 
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„„ The Joweſt lover, when he proſtrate lies, 
But kneels to conquer, and but {cops to rifſe—” 
and furniſhed the late Dr. Goldſmith with the title of his laſt 
comedy. 8 | gn Sk [2 
The ſecond of the lines above quoted from the Double 
Falſbood, is in our author's Antony and Cleopatra, and (if not an 
interpolation of Theobald's) would ſerve to confirm Maſſin- 
ger's title to this play, he having very frequently imitated 
Shakſpeare. | | | | 
It appears from the Stationers* Books that Maſſinger wrote 
the following eleven plays, which have not been publiſhed, 
and probably are now all loſt : The noble Choice, or the Orator 
Te Wandering Lovers, or the Painter —The Italian Night- 
piece, or the unfortunate Piety—The Judge, or believe as you 
lift, a tragedy—T he Priſoner, or the fair Anchoreſs—The Spa- 
niſh Viceroy, or the Honour of Woman — Minerva's Sacrifice, or 
the forc d Lady—The Tyrant, a tragedy— Philenzo and Hyp- 
polita, a tragi-comedy — Antonio and Vallia, a comedy— 
Taſte and Welcome, a comedy, MALONE. | h 
(P. 473.) An expir'd date, cancel'd ere well begun.] Add to 
note ?. Our author ſeems here to have remembered Daniel's 
Complaint of Roſamond, 1592: 
«5, Thou muſt not thinke thy flowre can alwaies floriſh, 
« And that thy beauty will be ſtill admird, 
c But that thoſe rayes which all theſe flames do nouriſh, 
« »Cancel'd with time, will have their date expir'd.” 
3 | MaLON RE. 
(P. 492.) Add to note 5.] Again in the Winter's Tate : 
6 That may blow 
No ſneaping winds at home, to make us fay 
« This is put forth too truly!” MATON R. ; 
(P. 300.) Such ſhadows are the weak brain's forgeries ;] Add 
to note *—Apain, in Hamlet. 
This is the very coinage of your brain 
„This bodileſs creation ecſtaſy 
Is very cunning in.“ MALONE. 
(P. 591.) Add to note '] Again in one of Daniel's Son- 
nets, 1592: 
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« — in beauty's leaſe expir'd appears 
The date of age, the calends of our death.” 

: MALoNE. 
(P. 634.) Note . Add after the paſſage quoted from Ming 


Richard II] A line in the 48th Sonnet ſtill more ſtrongly con- 
firms it: 32 129. 3 
7 6c Thee 
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4 Thee have I not lock'd up in any chef, 
% Save where thou art not, though I feel thou art.” 
| Malo. 


(F. 644.) And heavy ignorance aloft to fly,] Thus Pope: 


& As forc'd from wind-guns lead itſelf can fly.” 
(P. 646.) Ihen all the breathers of this world are dead.] 80 


in A You Like Ii: I will chide no breather in the world but 


myſelf, againſt whom I know moſt faults.” MarLone, 
P. 660.) Yet not the lays of birds, nor the ſiueet ſmell = 
| | Of different flowers in odour and in hue, c.] So 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft, Book III: | | 
| but not to me returns 

c Day, nor the ſweet approach of even or morn, 

„Or ſight of vernal bloom, or ſummer's roſe, &c.” 
STEEVYVENS. 


b. 667.) — and death to me ſubſcribes, 
Since ſpite of him Jil live in this poor rhime, 
Mpile he inſults o'er dull and ſpeechleſs tribes.] So 


in Dr. Young's Bufirts - 


Like death, a ſolitary king Fl reign 
Oer ſilent ſubjes and a deſert plain.” SrEEVENS. 
(Ibid.) Add to my note “.] So in Troilus and Creffida : 
« For Hector in his blaze of wrath ſubſcribes 
& To tender objects. Maronsg. 5 
(P. 673.) Note * Add after the word mankind”] Thus in 
Meaſure for Meaſure : | DE” 
“Say what you can my Valſe outweighs your true.“ 
I 1 | | | Maroxe. 
(Ibid.) Fit be poiſor'd, &c.} The alluſion here is to the 
taſters to princes. So in King John | : 


bo did 2% to him? 
„% Hub. A monk, whoſe bowels ſuddenly burſt out.” 
EE | „ STEEVENS. 
(P. 675.) that I have ſcanted all 5 


MI perein I ſhould your great deſerts repay;] So in 
King. Lear : . 53555 
«© Than ſhe to ſcant her duty.” STEEVENS. | 
(P. 676.) With eager compounds we our palates urge ;] Eager 

is ſour, tart, poignant. Higre, Fr. So in Hamlet: 
c Did curd, like eager droppings into milk.” STEE VERS. 
P. 725. note *. I. 2.) For © in the correſponding part of 
the preceding Sonnet,” read - in the correſponding part of the 


firſt member of this Sonnet.” MALON E. 
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(P. 11.) Add to note *.] In Macbeth we meet with a ſimilar. 
alluſion : 
«© Thy face, my thane, is as a book, where men 
% May read ſtrange matters.” 
Apain, in the Rape of Lucrect : 
Poor women's faces are their own faults books.” 
Again, in Drayton's Matilda, 1594: 
My face, the ſun adorning beauty's ſky, 
x6 7 e book where heaven her wonders did enroll.” 
MAL ONE. 


(P. 13.) Aſter note 7. ] I would read in death's net. 
PERcy. 
(P. 14.) Of all faid yet may ſ thou om proſperous I] Said 
is here apparently contracted for aſ/ay'd, 1. e. tried, attempted. 
PERCY. 
(P. 15.) Sharp phyſick is the laſt :] i. e. the intimation in 
the laſt line of the riddle that his lite depends on reſolving it ; 


which he properly enough calls ſharp phy/ick, or a bitter potion, 
| PERCY. 


(P. 18.) Add to my note *.] The following lines in X. Ri- 
chard III. likewiſe confirm the reading that has been choſen: 
© Cancel his bond of life, dear God, I pray, 
© That I may live to ſay the dog is dead. ” Marone.. 
(P. 21. I. 4.) Stage Direttion.] After Tyre, add A Rcom in 
the Palace. MaLoNne. 
(P. 23.) At the end of note 5.] I would read, 
Who am no more, &c. FARMER. 5 
(P. 24.) Add at the end of line 9g - Eæeunt attendant Dheds 
MaALoONE. - 
(P. 29. ) Aſie Scene III. add An Antichamber in the Palace 
of Tyre, MALONE. 
(P. 30.) After note 3.] Perhaps we ſhould read, 
But ſince he's gone, the king it /ure mult pleaſe 
He (cap 'd the land to periſh on the ſeas, PERCY. 
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(P. 31.) Stage Direfion.] After Tharſus, add A Room i n the 
Governour's Houſe, Maronsg. 
(C. 32.) After note *.] Shakſpeare nn uſes rice ag 
a ſingular noun. Thus in Othello. | 
* The riches of the ſhip is come aſhore.” 
Again, ibids 
Hut riches fineleſs is as poor a as winter“ 
Again, in his 87th Sonnet: 
And for that riches where is my deſerving! % Maroxe, | 
(P. 36) And make à conqueſt of unhappy me,] | believe 'W. 
letter was dropped at the preſs, and would read | 
And make a conqueſt of unhappy men, 
Whereas no glory's got to overcome. MaLovne. 
(Ibid. I. 15.) After Lord” add Exit. MaLone: 
(P. 37.) Are ſtor'd with corn to make your needy bread, 
i e. to make bread for your needy ſubjects. Percy. 
| (P. 41.) Ne aught eſeapen'd but himſelf ;) It ſhould be 
printed either eſcapen or eſcaped. 
Our anceſtors had a plural number in their tenſes which 
is now loſt out of the language; e. g. in the preſent tenſe, 


I eſcape _ We eſcapen 
Thou eſcapeſt Ye eſcapen 
He eſcapeth They eſcapen. 


But it did not, I believe, extend to the — 
otherwiſe than thus: They didden [for did] eſcape. PER x. 

I do not believe the text to be corrupt. Our author ſeems 

in this inſtance to have followed Gower: | | 
«« and with himſelfe were in debate, 
« Thynkende what he had lore, &c.” | 

I think I have obſerved many other inſtances of the ſame 
kind in the Confeſſio Amantis. 

In the text, for ought read aught. Maloxz. "4 

(Ibid.) Threw him aſhore to give him glad.) Should we not 

read—to make him glad? ? Percy. 
' _ (Tbid.) Stage Direclion.] After audi, add An open place 
by the ſea-ſide. MALONE, 

(P. 45.) Honeſt, good fellow, what's that, if it be a day fits 
you, &c.] May not here be an alluſion to the des honeſliffi mus 
of Cicero ?—If you like the day, find it out in the Almanack, 
and no body will take it from you. FARMER. 

Some difficulty however will remain, - unleſs with Mr. 
Steevens we ſuppoſe a preceding line to have been loſt ; for 
Pericles (as the. text Og has ſaid uy about the day. 

; | MMLONE. 
(P. 40. 
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(P. 49. After note *.] See the Reliques of Anc. Poetry, in 
the old ſong of the Millar of Mansfield, Part II. line 65 : 
| * Quoth Dick, @ bots on you.” Percy. 

(P. 52) Return them we are ready; ] i. e. return them this 
notice — that we are ready, &c. Percy. 

(Ibid.) /Yhich to preſerve mine honour, Jil per farm. ] Perhaps 
we ſhould read to prefer, i. e. advance. PERC x. 

(P. 54.) At the end of note .] In my copy this line is 

uoted in an old hand as Mr. Steevens reads. FARMER. 

(P. 58.) As you do love, fill to your miſtreſs' Jips.] Read 
fill to your miſtreſſes. FARMER. 

(P. 59.) and princes, not doing ſo, 

| Are like to gnats which mate a found, but kill d 
| Are wondered at.] i. e. when they are found to 
be ſuch ſmall inſignificant animals, after making ſo great a 
noiſe. PERCY. 

(P. 61.) Scene IV. Stage Direction.] After Tyre, add A 
room in the Governour's houſe, MALONE. | 

(P. 64.) Tate I your wiſh, I leap into the ſeas, 
Where's hourly trouble for a minute's eaſe.] A con- 
teſted line in Hamlet 
„Or to take arms againſt a /za of troubles,” 
as well as the rhime, it muſt be acknowledged, ſupport this 
reading, in which all the copies agree. Yet I am inclined to 
believe that the poet wrote 


| J leap into the ſeaf——. 
So in Macbeth : TH 


66 I have no ſpur 
« To prick the ſides of mine intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o'er/eaps itſelf, &c.“ 
On ſhip-board the pain and pleaſure may be in the pro- 
portion here ſtated ; but the troubles of him who leaps 
into the ſea (unleſs he happens to be an expert ſwimmer) are 
ſeldom of an hour's duration. In the ſeat of royalty, on the 
other hand, I believe it may truly be ſaid, that there is 
„ hourly trouble for a minute's caſe.” MALONE. 
(P. 79.) At the end of note 5. ] Again in Shakſpeare's 
Lover's Complaint : 2 
„Of folded ſchedules had ſhe many a one, 
“ Which ſhe perus'd, figh'd, tore, and gave the food. — 
« Bidding them find their ſepulchres in mud.” MaLoNne. 
(P. 82. I. 2.) Add Exit Philemon. MALONE. 
{Ibid.) This ts the cauſe we trouble you ſo early; | 
Iis nat our huſbandry. ] Hu/bandry is generally uſed 
by Shakſpeare for economical prudence. So in Hamlet: 
| A aa 2 « And 
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& And borrowing dulls the edge of huſbandry,” 
Again, more appoſitely in King Henry V : 
& For our bad neighbours make us early Nirrers, 
„Which is both healthful and good h»/bandry.” 
| Marone, . 
(P. 89.) That fie may be manner'd as oe T) born. | 80 in 
Cymbeline | 
6 and he is one 
© The trueſt ae, fuch a holy witch, 
That he enchants ſocieties to him.“ MALONE. 

(P. 92.) Add to note *.} Again more appoſitely in the 

Rape of Lucrece : 
4 An expir'd date, cancel'd ere well begun.” | 
Maroxe. 
. 93. ) Add to note 5. ] Again in Antony and Cleopatra: 
«© — the very heart of loſs,” 
Again, in the Rape of Lucrece : | | 
On her bare breaſt, the heart of all her hand. N 
Place here fi 1 reſidence * fo in Shakſpeare's Lover's 
Complaint e 
Love lack'd a dwelling, and made him her place.“ 
MALONE. 
(P. 93.) At the end of note *.7] I would read, 
Even ripe for marriage ritet. PrErRcy, ß. 

(P. 95.) After note *.] Sleded ſilk, is untwiſted filk, pre- 
pared to be uſed in the weaver's ſey or ay. See a deſcription 
of the uſe of this inftrument in any of the Dictionaries of Arts 
and Sciences. PERCY. 

(P. 99.) After note %.] As Marina bad been trained in 
muſick, letters, &c. and had gained all the graces of edu- 
cation, Ly chocida could not have been her only miſtreſs. | 
would therefore read, 

Here ſne comes e for her old nurſe's death. 
PERCY. 

This emendation, I am perſuaded, is right. He who 
could print night-bed for night bird, within one for with money 
—my wife for midwife, &c. might eaſily have made the miſ- 
take which is ſuppoſed to have happened in the line before 
us. The paſſage ought to be thus regulated: 

Ahe fitter then the gods ſhould have her. Here 
Sbe comes weeping for her old nurſe's death. — 
J hou art reſfolv'd ?” 

The word abzve, I find, is not in the old copies, which 
confirms Dr. Tae 8 ow MALONE, 

* * ? l | % (F. 100.) 
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(. 100.) — like a laſting florm—] Dele the note on theſe 
words, which I am now ſatisfied, is wrong. MaLON E. 

(P. 101.) —— that excellent complexion, which did ſteal 

Dye eyes of young and old.] So in our author's 
20th Sonnet: | 

& A man in hue, all hues in bis controlling, 
" Which fleals men's eyes, and women's fouls amazeth.“ 
MALONE. 
(P. 111.) Note 5. ] Inſtead of which is her way to go 
means only” &c. read ** which is her way to go with warrant, 
means only” &. MarLoNnE. 
(P. 112.) United 1 ſtill my virgin knot wil! #zep.] So in the 
Tempeſt : 
& If thou doſt break ber virgin E noi“ . MalLoxE. 
(P. 114.) The pretty wrens of Thorſus will fly hence, ] Per- 
Haps the author wrote Petty. PERCY. * 
(. 124.) Pray youg without any more virginal fencing, Ec. J 
So in Coriolanus: 
E the virgiual palms of your daughters.“ 
MALONkE. 
(p. 139.) 77 that thy proſperous and artificial fate 
Can draw him but to anſwer thee i in aught,] I would 
read—artificial at. Percy. 
The learned commentator's obſervations not having reached 
my hands till this play was printed off, I had it not in my 
power to avail myſelf of this almoſt certain emendation, 
which is in my opinion well entitled to a place in the text. 
The tranſcriber, who, it ſhould ſeem, truſted to his ear, an- 
other perſon reciting what he wrote, was probably deceived, 
in this as in many other inſtances in our author's plays, by 
ſimilarity of ſounds ; feat and fate having been, I imagine, 
formerly undiſtinguiſhed in pronunciation. [See Venus and 
Adonis, vol. I. p. 411. note *, and p. 456. note 5. ] Theſe words 
are ſtill pronounced alike in Warwickſhire, and in Ireland, 
where, I believe, much of the pronunciation of the age of 
queen Elizabeth is yet retained among the middle claſs of 
people, MALONE. 


TO 405 ). 


Jam a maid, 

My lord, that noer before invited eyes, 

But have been gaz d on like a comet :] So in King 
Herr IV. P. I: 
By being ſeldom ſeen, Ceould not ſtir, 

But like a comet I was wonder'd at.“ MATOxxE. 
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We bad the ſame expreſſion before: 
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(P. 146 ) She never would tell 
Her parentage ; being demanded that 
| She would jit till and weep. Þ Thus alſo Man! in 
Twelfih Night : | 
te She never told her love, 
% But let concealment, like a worm i' the bud, 
& Feed on her damaſk cheek.” MALONE. 
(P. 150.) Add to note .] So in the Rape of Lucrece : 
„ Were T arquin night, as he is but night's child, 
„The /thver ſhining gueen he would diſtain,.” _ 
MaLone. 
(P. 153. — who, O goddeſs, 
Fears yet thy filver livery.] i. e. ; has white robe 


of innocence, as being yet under the ra eng of the goddeſs 
of chaſtity. PERCY. | 


So in our author's Lover's 3 . 


„ There my white flole of chaſtity L daft.” 
* One twelve moons more ſhe'll wear Diana's livery.” 


_ Mar one. 
(P. 156.) — And now | 

This ornament that makes me 2 ſo diſmal, 

Mill I. my lov'd Marina, clip to form; 

Ind what this fourteen years no razor touch d, 

To grace thy marriage day Ill beautify.) Inſtead of 
ernament I would read excrement ; i. e. his beard. So Au- 
tolycus in the & inter's Tale calls the falſe beard which he wore 
as a pedlar, his pedlar's excrement.” PERCY, 

So alſo, in Hamlets 
« Your bedded hair, like life in excrements, 
Starts up and ſtands on end.” 5 
The following paſſage, however, in Much Ads = No- 


thing, ſeems to ſupport the old reading: No, but the bar- 
ber's man hath already been with him; and the old arnameut 
of his cheek hath already ſtuff'd tennis balls.” 


Pericles, I believe, means to ſay—This ornament of the 


| face [my beard], which, having been ſo long neglected, gives me 


a diſmal appearance, I will now clip into form and beautify.” 
That the beard, when clip'd into form, was conſidered in our 


author's time as ornamental, appears clearly from the various 
ſhapes in which it was cut and dreſſed. 


The author has here followed Gower, or Gela Roma- 
rorum eo | 


« — this 
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& _—— this a vowe to God I make, 
© That I ſhall never for hir ſake 
« My berde for no likynge ſhave, 
„c Til] it befalle that I have 
« In convenable tyme of age 
& Byſette hir unto mariage.”” Conf. Amant. 
b 5 Ws Ke. MALONE. 
(P. 158.) After note 5.] This play is fo uncommonly cor- 
rupted by the printers, &c. that it does not ſo much ſeem 
to want illuſtration as emendation : and the errata are ſo nu- 
merous and groſs, that one is tempted to ſuſpect almoſt every 
line where there is the leaſt deviation in the language from 
what is either uſual or proper. Many of the corruptions 
appear to have ariſen from an illiterate tranſcriber having 
written the ſpeeches by ear from an inaccurate reciter; who 
between them both have rendered the text (in the verbs pars 
ticularly) very ungrammatical. 
More of the phraſeology uſed in the genuine dramas of 
Shakſpeare prevails in Pericles, than in any of the other fix 
_ doubted plays. PERCY. 


LO CR NE 

(P. 199) Add to note *. Again in the Tragicall Hyftory of 
Romeus and Juliet, 1562: | | 
4 | praunt that T envy the bliſſe they lived in.” 

| 5 MALONE. 

(P. 204.) Add to note . J The text however is not cor- 
rupt. I have ſince obſerved the fame phraſe in Tarleton's News 
out of Purgatorie, bl. let. no date. MALONE. 

(F. 206.) Stay us from cutting over to this iſſe.] We vul- 
garly talk of a ſhort cut to a place, &c. but, I believe, here 
we ſhould read | 
from putting over to this iſle. Percy. 

(P. 212) After note ?.] It is alſo uſed by Gaſcoigne in 
his Complaint of Philamene : 1 | 
And as I ſtood, 1 heard her make great moan, 
« I/aymenting much.” MALONE. 

(P. 226.) Add to note 5] Again more appoſitely in the 
Paljgrave or Hector of Germany, by William Smith, 1614: 
« Spears flew in ſplinters half the way to heaven.” 

| | | Marone. 


Azag "(a 
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(P. 255.) The watry ladies, —] 8o our ancient Engliſh poets 
ſtyle the Naiads. See on this ſubje& the Religues of Ane. Eng, 
Poetry, vol. III. p. 36. (note.) PERCY. - 20 

(P. 164) Aſter note . J This tragedy is in the old turgid 
pedantick ſtyle of the academick pieèes of that time, which 
were compoſed by the ſtudents to be acted in their colleges, 
on ſolemn occaſions. It has not the moſt remote reſemblance 
40 Shakſpeare's manner. PERCY, | 


SIR JOHN OLDCASTLE. 


. 274.) Enter the Duke of Suffolk, &c. and Sir Jahn of 
Fratham.] Almoſt all the divines that appear in our old co- 
-medies are thus denominated, Sir being the academical dif. 
tinction of thoſe who have taken their firſt degree. Thus 
Sir Hugh Evans, in the Merry Wives of Winder ; Sir Oliver 
Martext in As You Like It; Sir Topaz in Twelfth Night, Ec. 
In the Univerſity of Dublin this title is 131 beſtowed on 
Bachelors of Arts, but is always annexed to the firname of 
the graduate. MALON R. 
(P. 277.) Either of you r you—] Read, 

Either of you ormours. PERCY.” 7 | | 
(P. 278.) 1 took it always that ourſelf cod on't—] Read, 


that ourfelf ſtood t. Percy, _ 
(P. 290.) — thou ſhalt have a piece of beef to thy breakfaſt.) 
See the account of the breakfaſts in the Northumberland 
Honſbold Book, 8 vo. p. 75. The ordre of all ſuch braik- 
falls that ſhal be lowable dayly in my lordis hous.“ 5 
| 1 „ Percy. 
(P. 296.) Dainty my dear, they'll do a dog of wax, &c.] 
Ihe ſame cant phraſe occurs in Ben Jonſon's Tale of a Tube 
'i clap you both by the heels ankle to ankle. 
- & Fill. Lowe clap a dog of wax as ſoon, old Blunt.” _ 

| . | | „ 235 MALONE. 
(P. 299.) — vor. hall his ſhaveling prięſis — ] A vulgar term 
of contempt or reproach, in alluſion to the tonſure of the 
Romiſnh prieſts. PER NJ. VV 
(. 307.) Of late he's brake into a ſeveral,] A term uſed in 

the ancient ſoreſt laws. Land common and ſeveral was the diſ- 

tinction between open fields and incloſures. The deer had 
broke out of the chaſe or park into private incloſure. , 

| ; ._ PERCY. 


(P. zog.) 
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(P. 309. ) Eſpociully lord Scroope, whom oftentimes 
Hz maketh ehoice of for bis bedfellow.] This cir- 


cumſtance is particularly remarked by Holinſhed in his ac- 
count of this conſpiracy : The lord Scrope was in ſuch fa- 
_ vour with the king, that he admitted him ſometimes to be 
his bedfellow : in whole fidelity the king repoſed truft, dc. 
Vol. III. (ſub. ann. 1415.) 

This was ſo much the practice in ancient times, that the 
ſixth earl of Northumberland in the reign of king Henry VIII. 
circ. 1527, writing “ To his beloved couſyn Thomas Arun- 
del, one of the gentlemen of my lord legates Cardinal Wol- 
ſey's] prevey chambre,“ addrefles him with the familiar ap- 
pellation of bedfellow, as a term of the moſt friendly endear- 
ment: This earl of Northumberland had been educated in 
the family of cardinal Wolſey, when he had probably been 
chamber-fellow with this Thomas Arundel, eſq. who was 
anceſtor of the lord Arundels of Wardour. The letter is 
printed in the notes to the Earl of Northumberland s Houſhald 
Book, p. 429. 

It is well known what advantage Oliver Cromwell made 
of this (even in his time not obſolete) practice, by making 
himſelf bedfellow to the Agitators, whom he wanted to mould 
to his purpoſes : which were only agents or ſoldiers choſen 
out of the common ſoldiers. PERcx. 

(P. 312. — a man has no heart to fight till be be brave. ] Here 
is an intended equivoque; brave, which alſo ſignifies “ va- 
liant“, being likewiſe uſed by the vulgar in che ſenſe of 
9 ſinely dreſſed.“ PERCY. 

So in the Taming of the Shrew, Petruchio ſays to the tai- 
1088 | 
© — thou haſt brav'd many men; brave not me.” 
Marone, 

. 320.) Add after note +.] In the year 1644 was pub- 
liſnhed 0 A Petition and Remonſtrance of the Grievances about 
Farthing Tokens,” 

Again, in an ancient ballad entitled 56 Faire fall all good 
Tokens, or 

A pleaſant new ſong not common to be had, | | 
Which will teach you how to know good tokens from bad. 4 


« But firſt PII have you underſtand 
Before that I doe paſſe, 
& That there are many fo#ens 


« Which are not made of 74e.“ 


N 
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The ſtamp'd pieces of coin delivered at the doors of our 
theatres, as marks of ſuch people as have paid and are to 
be admitted, continue, I think, to be called tokens, What 
was the uſe of them in our ancient taverns, is not ſo eaſy to 
be aſcertained, Perhaps: they were given only to thoſe who 
had depoſited money for their ſhare of liquor, that the con- 
fuſion of reckonings, incident to many companies in a pub- 
lick drinking-room, might be avoided. Tokens were alſo 
coined by tradeſmen for the convenience of change. Of theſe 
I have ſeen many. Vide Mr. Reed's note on the Hone/? 
Fhore, in the new edition of Dodſley's Old Plays, Vol. III. 
P- 207. | 5 | 
25 The token, however, mentioned by Sir Fohn the prieſt, is 
only a memorial of friendſ{hip, an evidence of remembrance. 
So in Othello, Bianca, ſpeaking of the handkerchief, ſays, 

This is a token of ſome newer friend.” STEEVENs. 


LORD CROMWELL. 


(P. 376.) No hammers walking, and my work to do!) I 
have ſince met with the following inſtances of this obſolete 
expreſſion, which fully ſupport the old reading: And fo 
finding my hand unable to walk any farther, I take my leave 
of your good lordſhip.” Letter from lord Burghley to lord 
Eſſex - Birch's Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth, Vol. II. p. 148. 
Again, in Fennor's Compter's Commonwealth, 1618: ** The 
keeper admiring he could not hear his priſoner's tongue walk 
all this while, &c.” MarLoNne. | | 


(P. 411.) Their dinner is our banquet after dinner.] i. e. 


They make their dinner on fruits, &c. which are not laid on 
our tables till we have dined, So afterwards : 
by their ſparing meat, &c. 


A banquet in the Janguage of. former times ſeems to have 
meant what is now called a deſert, conſiſting of fruits, wines, 
| biſcuits, &c. Thus in Fennor's Comprter's Commonwealth, 
1618: © Having finiſhed our feaſt [their dinner] and wait- 
ing for no banquets, we roſe, every man diſpoſing of himſelf 


as he pleaſ „ MALONE. 


LONDON 
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LONDON PRODIGA L. 


[P. 455.) Add after note .] This abbreviation of ſome 
name (I know not what, for Chr:i/topher has been always con- 
tracted into Kit,) occurs in an ancient ballad entitled A new 
Medley, or a Meſſe of All-together, to the Tune of Tarlion's Med- 
le 1 F. Mn | ; 


cc Come drinke a cup, and end all ſtrife, 
| Sweet Keſler.” STEEVENS. 

In the-play before us it certainly was meant as an abbre- 
viation of Chriflopher : © T am a failor (ſays old Flowerdale) 
come from Venice, and my name is Chriſtopher.” MALoNnE. 
(P. 461.) Add to note “.] Mention of this hero is made 
in an ancient ballad called“ Wat William's Will, the ſe- 
cond Part.“ | 

Would drunkards leave ſuch drinking, 

« And gallants leave their roaring, 
Would deſperate Dick forbeare to ſtab, 
« And leachers leave their whoring.” STEEveNns. 
(P. 464.) Add to note ©.] In the Merry Wives of Windſor, 
Ford, by way of introduction to Falſtaff, with whom he was 
unacquainted, ſends him a morning's draught of fack, by the 
hoſt of the Garter Inn. MaLone. 

. 489.) Add to note 3.] Canton is not a miſprint in 
the old copy, being likewiſe uſed by Heywood in the pre- 
face to Britaine's 225 1609: © I have taſkt myſelfe to 
ſuch ſuccinctneſſe and brevity, that in the judicial peruſal 
of theſe few cantons as little time ſhall be hazarded as pro- 
ite from them be any way expected.” MaLone. 


THE PURITAN. 


(P. 557.) Add to note 5.] So in Fennor's Compter's Com+ 
monwealth, 1618 : ** the priſoner being abroad, and ſeeing 
his time and opportunity, moſt nimbly, and like an Iriſb Foot- 
man, betook himſelf to his heeles.” Maron. 

(P. 559.) Ay, by yon Bear at Bridge-foot in heaven ſhalt 
thou.) ** Upon the ruines of the Hamiltons (ſays Mr. Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden) they thought to raiſe their fortunes, 
working on the credulity of the prince; yet was not this 
Bear Bridge-faot tragedy artificially enough contrived.” Works, 

| | P. 240. 
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p. 240. edit. 1711. From the foregoing paſſage it ſhould 
ſeem that this houſe had been rendered notorious by ſome 
murder that had been committed in it. MALORNE. . 
(P. 583.] An excellent ſcholar i faith; he has proceeded well 
of late.}} Here we have another proof that this play was written 
by an academick, He has put the language of the univerſity. 
into the mouth of a bailiff. MALONE. 177 1 
(P. 588.) Out of all cry.] The following whimſical title of 
an old book, bl. let. no date, ſhows that the text is here 
not corrupt: Hay any Work for a Cooper, by Martin, in the 
modeſt defence of 2 ſelfe and his learned piſtles, and makes the 
'  cooper”s hoopes to fly of, and the biſhops tubbes to leak out of all 
crye; printed in Europe, not far from ſome of the bouncing 
prięſtiet. MaLoxk. ; | 5 | 
T. 590.) Add to note 5.7] Biſhop Fleetwood in his Chro- 
nicon Pretioſum, mentions among the gold coins ſtruck 
by king James, double and ſingle Britiſb crowns. _. 
| 1 5 MA ons. 
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p. 240. edit. 1711. From the foregoing paſſage it ſhould 
ſeem that this houſe had been rendered notorious by ſome 
murder that had been committed in it. MATLORE. 

(P. 583.] An excellent ſcholar i faith; he has proceeded well 
of late. Here we have another proof that this play was written 
by an academick, He has put the language of the univerſity. 
into the mouth of a bailiff. MALNR x. 
(P. 588.) Out of all cry.] The following whimſical title of 
an old book, bl. let. no date, ſhows that the text is here 
not corrupt: Hay am Work for a Cooper,' by Martin, in the 
modeſt defence of bis felfe and his learned piſiles, and makes the 
cooper*s hoopes to fly of, and the biſhops tubbes to teak out of all 
crye; printed in Europe, not far from ſome of the bouncing. 
preefies, Malo Nx. 33 Fg 

(P. 590.). Add to note 5.] Biſhop Fleetwood in bis Chro- 
. nicon Pratieſum, mentions among the gold coins ſtruck 
by king James, double and ſingle Britiſb crowns. _ 
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DD 1587. De — 


Do Higgins. 1574. 4“. b. 1. 
. Mirrour of Mirth, a ſtory book 


1551. 3 . 
Mother Bunch's Tales. 1635. 
. Myrrha, a Poem, Barkſted. 1607. 89. 
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131. Lindſay's Poems. 1581. 8%. b. J. — 
132. The Locuſts, a Poem. 1627. 4% — 
133. Lucat's Pharſalia, by May. 1631. 89, 
M. 

134. Mæoniæ, &c. poems. R. S. 1595. 49. 
135. Microcoſmus, a poem ; Davis. 1603. D? 
136. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 1667. 49. 
137. — De 16683. Dꝰ — 
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| | 162, ————— Cynthio. 2 vols. 88. 
| 164, —— Maleſpini. Dꝰ 1609. 4 
164, ———— Maſuccio. Saler. n. * 8e 
165. —— Paraboſco. 1548. D*—— 
166.— Sacchetti. 2 Vols. 724. De P. 
167. — — oy. oy 1 
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168. Old Law, a play. 1656. * 3 R. 18 
169. An old faſhion'd oy poems G. F. 3 
7 — R. 23 

170. G dies, byToibervile. 507. 9. b. I. Z. 6 
171. — - Remedy of Love, by F. I 1600. 4* 85 14 
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£2.08 172. Palace of Pleaſure, Painter. 1*, vol. ; 
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176. Peele's Jeſts. 1657. Do — 
177. Pembroke's Arcadia, Sir Philip 
Sydney. 1590. 45. — 
178. D“ and Poems. 27. — 
179. Plutarch's Lives, by North. 1579. D 
180. De 1612, Dꝰ 
181. Morals by Holland. 1603. Do 
182. Pomponius Mela, by Golding. 
55 . b. l. 
183. Practice of the . Vincentio 
*_ Saviolo. 1595. | 
184. Prolufions, or FOE 1eces of 4 ancient 
Poetry. 1760. 8“. (. C.) 
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186, Quip for an upſtart ' Coder. miſc. 
Freene. ct t. 4% bl . W. 5 
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187. 
188. 


189. 
190. 


191. 
192. 
2493. 
194. 
195. 


196. 
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198. 
199. 
200. 


201. 
202. 
203. 
204. 


205. 
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207. 
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De by Rowe. 6 Vols. 1709. 8". 
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Reviſal of Shakeſpeare's text 
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Rock of Regard, Poems, Whetſtone. 
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Romeus and Juliet, a poem, 1562. 
. 1.  _— — 
De 1587. Do — — 
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Saint George, a Poem. n. d. 8“. b. 1, 
Saint Peter's Complaint & c 

Poems. 1595. 4“. 
Sandys's Travels. 1673. fol. 
Satires of Arioſto, tranſlation. 

4 | | 
Satyrical Eſſays &c. Stevens. 1615. 82 
Scogin's Jeſts. n. d. 4%. b. I. 
Il Segretario. 1565. 89. 
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De by Capell, 10 Vols. 1768. 89. 
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Single Plays. 
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Hamlet 


World. 1634. fol. 
Return from Parnaſſus, a play. _ 
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213. Do — — n. d. 4% — R. 
— 1637, 3 
215. Henry IV. p. J. — 1598. 4% — R. 
5. 45 — 8. 
217. Dꝰ eo — 1604. 45 . X. 
218. Do — — 15608. 4” , 
220. 8288 —— — 1622. 4% — 8. 
221.02 — — 1632. 42. — 8. 
222, 52 — — 1639 42.. — 8. 
223. Henry IV. 24 7p). — 1600 4.5 — 8. 
224. D — — 160059. 4% . 5 
1 225. Henry V. — 1600. 40. „„ 
=: 226.0»ůo᷑ũ— —— 1602.49. — S. 35 
= 227, DYOOF — — 1608. 4%. — Q. 12 
| 228. Henry VI. 2 P. ie ge. —: - F.:$8 
| 229. DD ꝛ — — 16005. 49 ; 
| 230. D? — — n. d. — . 
| 231. King John —— 1591. 4% b. 1. W 5 
| 2232.52 — — 1611. 10 — „ 8 
233. PD — m2 
Y 234. King Lear — 156081. 45 - — Q. 11 
239. 0 — 16085. 4” .. » D.-.Jc. 
230. De 165 5. 45 — 8. 31 
ö 237. Love's Labour's Loſt 1598. 4% — S. 37 
N 238. D® 1631.44. — 8. 31 
| 239. Merchant of Venice — 16005. 4% — 8. 30 
240, Dꝰ — 16004. 45 — Q. 11 
241. De — 1637. 55 — S. 31 
242, De | | 165 2. 45 3 . 27 
243. Merry Wives of Windſor 1602, 4% — W. 5 
244. Do — 1619. 4” — . n. 
245.⁊M— — — 1630. 4% — T. 7 
246. Midſummer Night” (Dream 16005. * 8. 27 
247. De. 1600. 4". — Q. 11 
248. Much ado about Nothing 1600. 4% — 8. 34 
249. Othello 2 1622. 4. — 8. 27 
290. Do — — n. d. 7. 49. | 
251. 592 — — 1630. 8 — 8. 34 


a fragment. 2. Revd, Mr. Bowle, a Wiltſhire Clergyman. 
. Mr. Garrick. "gy E. in this. copy, conſiſts of fix leaves. 
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265. Romeo and Juliet — 1597. 49, 
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269. Do | — 1637. 4s. 
270. Taming of the Shrew 16075. 49. 
271. D? — 185631. 4% 
272. Titus Andronicus — 1611. 4%. 
273. Troilus and Creſſida 1609. 49. 
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275. Arraignment of Paris 1584. 45 — . 7 
276. Birth of Merlin — 1662. 4” .  — X. 23 
277. Edward III. — 1596. 4% — W. 5 
„„ — 004 Ons 
279. Fair Em. — 1631. 45. — R. 20 
280. Locrine — 1594. 8 3 — 9 
281. London Prodigal — _. 1605. 4% — 8. 34. 
282. Merry Devil of Edmonton 1608.4». — R. 23 
283. Do 1617. 4% — T. 8 
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Weſtward for Smelts, a ſtory- 

book. 1620. 49. b. I. — 
Whetney's Emblems. 1586. 49. 
The Wife, a Poem, Sir Thomas 


D 1614. 89. — 


Overbury. 1614, 4.— — 


De 1616. 89. — | 
Wits, fits, and fancies, a ſtory- 
book. 1614. 49. b.l. 
Wit's Miſery, Lodge. 1596. '- 
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(A.) © Henry VI. 1600.” 2 pt. W. W. for Tho. Mil- 
lington.” (B.) © Othello.” no date. Preface by Tho. 
Walkley. (C.) “ Richard III.“ 1597. Valentine Sims, 
for AndrewgWiſe. (D.) © Troilus and Creſlida.” no date. 
G. Eld for R. Bonian and H. Whalley. _ , 


Be 24. Lift. 5 | 

(A) © Henry IV.” 1*, P. 1608. for Mathew Law. (b) 
c Henry IV.” 24d. p. 1600. V. S. for Andrew Wiſe and 
William Aſpley. [n. b. Signature E in this copy has fix 
leaves] (c.) “ Richard II.“ 1608. W. W. for Mathew 
Law. (d)“ Romeo and Juliet” 1599. Thomas Creede for 
Cuthbert Burby. (e) * Taming of a Shrew,” 1607, V. 8. 
for Nicholas Ling. i | 1 | 
| „ 2. 

(a. a.) „Henry IV.“ 1*. p. 1604. (b. b.) © Henry VI. 
2. p'. Valentine Simmes for Thomas Millington, 
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(C.) in Liſt the firſt, is ſpoke of by Theobald, the three others 
by Pope; and their notices are ſet down, _ * 

(a & c) in the ſecond Liſt, were had of a Mr. Bowle, a Wiltſhire 
Clergyman, through means of the Dean of Saliſbury: (b) of Mr. 
Garrick ;- and the afore-mentioned clergyman, 'tis thought is poſ- 
ſeſs'd of that too: (d) was lent by Mr. Moore, ſecretary to the 
ſociety of arts; and (e) hy Mr. Malone, an Iriſh Gentleman, living 
in Queen Ann Street Eaſt. Both copies- of Liſt the third are im- 


perfect ſomething; (b. b.) in it's latter part, and (aa) there and 


at beginning. 
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In Mr. Capell's MS. of Shakeſpeare's Plays, he has ſpe- 
cified the exact time at which he began and ended the tran- 


ſcript of each of them. 5. 
Tempeſt — May 9. 1752. 


Ei Two Gent. — April 3. 1756. 
Vol.] Merry Wives — Nov. 25. 1749. 
1. IMeaſ. for M. — Feb. 12. 1750. 
C. of Errors. — May 18. 1753. 
Much ado. — July 23. 1751. 
4 | 5 Loſt — Au « 7» I . 
M. N. Dr. — Des. 20. 4 75 
IN. of Ven. — Aug. 25. 175 2. 
2. As you like it June 3o. 1750. 
T. the Shrew July 4. 7606. 
All's well — Nov. 23. 1752. 
Tw. Night. — Feb. 3. 1753. 
„Tale — July 18. 1784. 
| K. John — May 9. 1755. 
8 K. Rich. II. Nov. 3. 1765. 
3*\K. Hen, IV. p. 1. Dec. 16. 1765. 
| D? p. 2. — Feb. 3. 1766. 
K. Hen, V. — Nov. 25. 1763. 
— VI. p. I. Dec. 9. 1762. 
N p. 2. — lan. 14. 1764. 
De p p- 3. Feb. 27. 1764. 
4. J K. Rich. III. Jan. 3. 1765. 
K. Hen. VIII. Aug. 6. 1753» 
Macbeth — July 13. 1752. 
Coriolanus — Sep. 20. 1750. 
Jul. Cæſar — Feb. 13. 1751. 
= & Cleop. — Sep 3. 1751. 
5˙ JT. of Athens April 3. 1753. 
T. Andron. — Apr. 20. 1754. 
IT. & Creſſida June 16. 1761. 
Cymbeline — Apr. 9g. 1750. 
IK. Lear — Apr. 13. 1751. 
6, 1 & Juliet. — Dec. 9. 1761. 
I Hamlet — Sept. 9. 1754. 
Othello — Ncv. 20. 1764. 
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Sept. 11. 


ö Aug. 1. 


Jan. 18 


Mar. 20. 


Aug. 23. 


June 1 8. 
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Jan. 20. 
Mar. 13. 


Jan. 3. 


Jan. 27. 
Feb. 20. 
July 25. 
Feb. 16. 
Sep. 22. 
Aug. 13. 


Dec. 3. 
April 6. 
Nov. 6. 
May 3. 


June 3. 
Nov. 27. 


June 14. 
July 3. 
Jan. 13. 
Nov. 29. 
Dec. 22. 


1752. 
1756. 


170. 
1750. 


1753. 


MS. Note in Mr, Capel's Copy of Hanmer's Shakeſpeare, 

4”. 

* «© Theſe books were a bent to the Reva. Arthur Kyn- 
neſman (head maſter of a ſchool which he rais'd to the 
greateſt ſplendor, and maintain'd in that ſplendor for half 
a century, the ſchool of St. Edmond's Bury) from his 
friend and patron, their editor: and came to their now- 
poſſeſſor E. C. by bequeſt of that gentleman, in a will, 

which honours his grateful ſcholar with title of The 
true reſtorer of Shakeſpeare.” 
Mar. 26. 1774. 
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Ms. hots in Capelbs Shakeſpeare, Vol. 1 
4 N. B. In marking the Poet's numbers, as is done in 
this copy, it was not perceiv'd *till too late——that breves 
were not neceſſary, and the copy is ſomething blemiſh'd 
by effacing thoſe breves: nor is the marking ſo otherwiſe 
perfect as could be wiſh'd in all places, being a firſt eſſay, 
and there "7 be — in it. Tis of the * fp 


"#25 4 e. 2 $6.08. —— 
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MS note on the title-page of the Letter to George 
Hardinge Eſq* 1777. 


„ cSeen through the acels by M. H——ge: Note in p. 18 
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